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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THOMAS, 

Earl  of  Pembroke  and  MontgomcTy, 

Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Lord  Koss,  of  Kendal, 
Par,  Fitzhugli,  Marmion,  St.  Quintin,  and 
Shurland ;  Lord  President  of  his  Mmestys  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
if  the  County  of  Wilts,  and  of  South- Wales. 


THIS  Treatise  which  is  grown  up  under 
your  lordship's  eye,  and  has  ventured  into 
the  world  by  your  order,  does  now,  by  a  natural 
kind  of  rieht,  come  to  your  lordship  for  that  pro* 
tection,  wnich  you  several  years  since  promised  it. 
It  is  not  that  1  think  any  name,  how  great  soever, 
Ktat  the  beginning  of  a  book,  will  be  able  to  cover 
Ae  faults  that  are  to  bu  found  in  it.  Things  in 
Irint  must  stand  and  fall  by  their  own  worthy  or  the 
Header's  fancy.  But  there  being  nothing  more  to 
lie  desired  for  truth,  than  a  &ir  unprejudiced  hear- 
iag,  nobody  is  irwre  likely  to  procure  me  that,  than 
yoor  lordship,  who  are  allowed  to  have  got  so  inti- 
iute  an  acquaintance  with  her,  in  her  more  retired 
lecesses^  Your  lordship  is  known  to  have  so  far 
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advanced  your  speculations  in  the  most  abstract  and 
general  knowledge  of  things,  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach,  or  common  methods,  that  your  allowance  and 
approbation  of  the  design  of  this  treatise,  will  at 
least  preserve  it  from  being  condemned  without 
reading ;  and  will  prevail  tJmave  those  parts  a  little 
weighed,  which  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  be 
thought  to  deserve  no  consideration,  for  being  some- 
what out  of  the  common  road.  The  imputation  of 
novelty  is  a  terrible  charge  amongst  those  who  judge 
of  men^s  heads,  as  they  do  of  their  perukes,  by  the 
fashion ;  and  can  allow  none  to  be  right,  but  the 
received  doctrines.  Truth  scarce  ever  yet  carried  it 
by  votjB  any  where  at  its  first  appearance:  new 
opinions  are  always  suspected,  and  usually  opposed, 
without  any  other  reason,  but  because  they  are  nofr 
already  common.  But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the 
less  so  for  being  newly  brought  out  of  the  mine.  It 
is  trial  apd  examination  must  give  it  price,  and  not 
any  antique  fashion :  and  though  it  be  pot  yet  cur- 
rent by  the  pubUc  stamp ;  yet  it  may,'  for  all  that, 
be  as  old  as  nature,  and  is  certainly  not  the  less 
genuine.  Your  lordship  can  give  great  and  con- 
vincing instances  of  this,  whenever  you  please  to 
oblige  the  public  with  some  of  those  large  and  com- 
prehensive discoveries  you  have  made  of  truths  hi- 
therto unknown,  unless  to  some  few,  from  whom, 
your  lordship  has  been  pleased  not  wholly  to  con- 
ceal them.  This  alone  were  a  sufficient  reason,  were 
there  no  other,  why  I  should  dedicate  this  Essay  to 
your  lordship;  and  its  having  some  little  cor- 
respondence with  some  parts  of  that  nobler  and  vast 
system  of  the  sciences  your  lordship  has  made  so 
new,  exact,  and  instructive  a  draught  of,  I  think  it 
glory  enough,  if  your  lordship  permit  me  to  boast^ 
that  here  and  there  I  have  feUen  into  some  thought 
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t  wholly  different  from  yours..  If  your  lordship 
tliink  fit,  that,  by  your  encourdgeraent,  this  shoula 
appear  in  the  world,  I  liope  it  :nay  be  a  reason,  some 
■Jiiie  or  other,  to  lead  your  lordship  farther ;  and 
»\  will  allow  nie  to  say,  that  you  here  give  the 
'.  orld  an  earnest  of  something,  that,  if  they  can 
bear  with  this,  will  be  truly  worth  their  expectation. 
This,  my  lord,  shows  what  a  present  I  here  make 
to  your  lordship ;  just  such  as  the  poor  man  does  to 
Ilia  rich  and  great  neighbour,  by  whom  the  basket 
of  flowers  or  fruit  is  not  ill  taken,  though  he  has 
'iiore  plenty  of  his  own  growth,  and  ui  much 
-Tester  pertectioii.  Worthless  things  receive  a  va- 
in.', when  they  are  made  the  offeruigs  of  respect, 
estwm,  and  gratitude:  these  you  have  given  me  so 
migbly  and  peculiar  reasons  to  have,  in  the  highest 
,  for  your  lordship,  that  if  they  can  add  a 
to  what  they  go  along  with,  proportionable 
■their  own  greatness,  1  can  with  confidence  brag, 
wre  make  your  lordship  the  richest  present  you 
r  received.  This  I  am  sure,  I  am  under  the 
atest  obligations  to  seek  all  occasions  to  acknow- 
B  a  long  train  of  tavours  I  have  received  from 
lordship;  favours,  though  great  and  impor- 
t  in  themselves,  yet  made  much  more  so  by  the 
ardness,  concern,  and  kindness,  and  other 
ng  circumstances,  that  never  failed  to  accom- 
'  them.  To  all  this,  you  are  pleased  to  add 
t  which  gives  yet  more  weight  and  relisli  to  all 
\  rest :  you  vouchsafe  to  continue  me  in  some  de- 
s  of  your  esteem,  and  allow  me  a  place  in  your 
I  thoughts;  I  had  almost  said  friendship.  This, 
I  lord,  your  words  and  actions  so  constantly  show 
'1  occasions,  even  to  others  when  I  am  absent, 
t  it  is  not  vanity  in  me  to  mention  what  e\«^ 
but  it  uouhl  be  want  of  eooA, 
A3  ^ 
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fters,  Mt  ko  acknowledge  what  so  many  are  wit* 
nesses  of,  and  every  day  tell  me,  I  am  indebted  to 
your  lordship  for.  I  wish  they  could  as  easily  assist 
my  gratitude,  as  they  con'\^ce  me  of  the  great  and 
growing  engagements  it  has  to  your  lordship.  This 
I  am  sure,  1  should  write  of  the  understanding 
without  having  any,  if  I  were  not  extremely  sensible 
of  them,  and  did  not  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity 
to  testify  to  the  world,  bow  much  I  am  obliged  to 
be,  and  how  much  I  am, 


My  LORDy 


Your  Lardship*s 


Most  hwnbky  and 


Most  obedient  servant ^ 


Dorstt^Cmri^  24th 
oiMaj^  1689. 

JOHN   LOCKE, 


t  ll. 
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READER, 

I  HERE  put  into  thy  hands,  what  has  been  the  di« 
version  of  some  of  my  idle  and  heavy  hours :  if  it 
has  the  good  luck  to  prove  so  of  any  of  thine,  and 
thou  hast  but  half  so  much  pleasure  in  reading,  as  I 
had  in  writing  it,  tiiou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  money, 
as  I  do  my  pains,  ill  bestowed.  Mistake  not  this,  for^ 
a  commendation  of  my  work ;  nor  conclude,  because^ 
I  was  pleased  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  therefore  I  am 
fondly  taken  with  it  now  it  is  done.  He  that  hawks  at 
larks  and  sparrows,  has  no  less  sport,  though  a  much 
less  considerable  quarry,  than  he  that  flies  at  nobler 
game :  and  he  is  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
this  treatise,  the  UNUERSIANDING,  who  does  not 
know,  that  as  it  is  the  most  elevated  faculty  of  the*  soul, 
so  it  is  employed  with  a  greater  and  more  constant  de- 
light than  any  of  the  other.  Its  searches  after  truth, 
are  a  sort  of  hawking  and  hunting,  wherein  the  very 
pursuit  makes  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure.  Every 
step  the  mind  takes  in  its  progress  towards  knowledge, 
makes  some  discovery,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  the 
best  too,  for  the  time  at  least 

For  the  understanding,  like  the  eye,  judging  of  ob- 
jects only  by  its  own  sight,  cannot  but  be  pleased  with 
what  it  discovers,  having  less  regret  for  what  has  escaped 
1%  because  it  is  unknown.    Thus  he  v^Vio  Yv^^  t^vs^^ 
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himself  above  the  alms-basket,  and  not  content  to  live 
lazily  on  scraps  of  begged  opinions,  sets  his  own 
thoughts  on  work,  to  find  and  follow  truth,  will  (what- 
ever he  lights  on)  not  miss  the  hunter's  satisfaction ; 
every  moment  of  his  pursuit  will  reward  his  pains  with, 
some  delight,  and  he  will  have  reason  to  think  his  time 
not  ill-spent,  even  when  he  cannot  much  boast  of  any 
great  acquisition. 

This,  Reader,  is  the  entertainment  of  those  who  let 
loose  their  own  thoughts,  and  follow  them  in  writing ; 
which  thou  Qughtest  not  to  envy  them,  since  they  afford 
thee  an  opportunity  of  the  like  diversion,  if  thou  wilt 
make  use  of  thy  own  thoughts  in  reading.  It  is  to 
them,  if  they  are  thy  own,  that  I  refer  myself:  but  if 
they  are  token  upoh  trust  from  others,  it  is  no  great 
matter  wharthey  are,  they  ai'e  not  following  truth,  but 
^ome  meaner  consideration ;  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  be  concerned,  what  he  says  or  thinks,  who  says  or 
thinks  only  as  he  is  directed  by  another.  If  thou  judg- 
est  for  thyself,  I  know  thou  wilt  judge  candidly ;  and 
-^  then  I  shall  not  be  harmed  or  oftcnded,  whatever  be  thy 
^.^ensure.  For  though  it  be  certain,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  treatise,  of  the  truth  whereof  I  am  not  fully 
persuaded ;  yet  I  consider  myself  as  liable  to  mistakes, 
as  I  can  think  thee,  and  know  that  this  book  must  stand 
or  fall  with  thee,  not  by  any  opinion  I  have  of  it,  but 
thy  own.  If  thou  findest  little  in  it  new  or  instructive 
to  tliee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it.  It  was  not 
meant  for  those  that  had  already  mastered  this  subject, 
and  made  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their  own  un- 
derstandings;  but  for  my  own  information,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  a  few  friends,  who  acknowledged  tliem- 
selves  not  to  have  sufticiently  considered  it.  Were  it 
fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  this  Essay,  I 
should  tell  thee,  that  five  or  six  friends  meeting  at  my 
chamber,  and  discoursing  on  a  subject  very  remote 
from  this,  found  themselves  quickly  at  a  stand,  by  the 
difficulties  that  rose  on  every  side.  After  we  had.  a 
while  puzzled  ourselves,  without  coming  any  nearer  a 
resolution  of  those  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came 
jnfo  my  tkoughts,  tiiat  we  took  a  wron^  course ;  and 
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that  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of  that  na* 
ture,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and 
see  what  objects  our  understandings  were,  or  were  not^ 
fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed  to  the  company, 
who  all  readily  assented ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed, 
that  this  should  be  our  first  inquiry.  Some  hasty  and 
undigested  thoughts  on  a  subject  I  had  never  before 
considered,  which  I  set  down  against  our  next  meeting, 
gave  the  first  entrance  into  this  discourse  ;  which  having 
been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by  intreaty ; 
written  by  incoherent  parcels ;  and  after  long  intervals 
of  neglecv  resumed  again,  as  my  humour  or  occasions 
permitted ;  and  at  last,  in  a  retirement,  wlierc  an  attend- 
ance on  my  health  gave  me  leisure,  it  was  brought  into 
that  order  thou  now  seest  it  ;v 

This  discontinued  way  of  writing  may  have  occasi- 
oned,  besides  others,  t^vo  contrary  faults,  viz.  that  too 
little  and  too  much  may  be  said  in  it     If  thou  findest 
any  thing  wanting,  I  shall  be  glad,  that  what  I  have 
writ  gives   thee  any  desire,  that  I  should  have  gone 
farther :    if  it  seems   too   much   to   thee,    thou  must  j^ 
blame  the   subject ;   for  when  I  put  pen  to  paper,  I  ^ 
thought  all  I  should  have  to  say  on  this  matter,  would 
have  been  contained  in  one  sheet  of  paper ;  but  the  far- 
ther I  went,  the  larger  prospect  I  had;  new  discoveries 
led  me  still  on,  and  so  it  grew  insensibly  to  the  bulk  it 
now  appears  in.     I  will  not  deny,  but  possibly  it  micrht 
be  reduced  to  a  narrower  compass  than  it  is ;   and  that 
some  parts  of  it  might  be  contracted ;   the  way  it  has 
been  writ  in,  by  catches,   and  many  long  intervals  of 
mterruption,  being  apt  to  cause  some  repetitions.     But 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  now  too  lazy,  or  too  busy  to 
make  it  shorter. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  consult  my  own 
reputation,  when  I  knowingly  let  it  go  with  a  fault,  so 
tpt  to  disgust  the  most  judicious,  who  are  always  the 
Bicest  readers.  But  they  who  know  slotli  is  apt  to 
content  itself  with  any  excuse,  will  pardon  me,  if  mine 
has  prevailed  on  me,  where,  I  think,  I  have  a  ver^ 
good  one.  I  will  not  therefore  allege  in  my  defevvc^^ 
Uttt  the  same  notion,  having  different   respecU,  uv^^ 
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"be  convenient  or  necessary  to  prove  or  illustrate  several 
parts  of  the  same  discourse ;  and  that  so  it  has  hap- 
pened in  many  parts  of  this  :  but  waving  that,  I  shall 
frankly  avow,  that  I  have  sometimes  dwelt  long  upon 
tlie  same  argument,   and  expressed  it  diflferent  ways, 
with  a  quite  different  design.     1  pretend  not  to  publish 
this  Essay  for  the  information  of  men  of  large  thoughts, 
tind  quick  apprehensions;    to  such  masters   of  know- 
ledge,   I  profess  myself  a  scholar,   and  therefore  warn 
ihem  before-hand   not  to  expect  any  thing  here,    but 
•vhat,  being  spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,    is 
'fitted  to  men  of  my  own  size  ;   to  whom,   perhaps,    it 
will  not  be  unacceptable,  that  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  make   plain    and   familiar   to   their  thoughts   some 
truths,   which  established  prejudice,   or  the  abstracted- 
ness of  the   ideas  themselves,    might  render   difficult. 
'Some  objects  had  need  be  turned  on  every  side ;  and 
when  the  notion  is  new,   as  I  confess  some  of  these  are 
to  me,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I  suspect  they 
will  appear  to  others ;  it  is  not  one  simple  view  of  it, 
A    tliat  will  gain  it  admittance  into  every  understanding, 
^  or  fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and  lasting  impression.  There 
we  few,  I  believe,  who  have  not  obsei'ved  in  themselves 
or  others,   that  w^hat  in  one  way  of*  proposing  was  very 
obscure,  another  way  of  expressing  it  has  made  very 
clear   and    intelligible;     though    afterward    the    mind 
found   little  difference  in  the  phrases,   and  wondered 
why  one  failed  to  be  understood  more  than  the  other. 
But  every  thing  does  not  hit  alike  upon  every  man's 
imagination.     We  have  our  understandin*]^s  no  less  dif- 
lercnt  than  our  palates ;  and  he  that  thinks  the   same 
.  truth  shall  be  equally  relished  by  every  one  in  the  same 
dress,  may  as  well  hope  to  feast  every  one  with  the  same 
sort  of  cookery :  the  meat  may  be  the  same,  and  the 
nourishment  good,  yet  every  one  not  be  able  to  receive 
it  witli  that  seasonmg ;  and  it  must  be  dressed  another 
way,   if  you  will  have  it  go  down  with  some,   even  of 
strong  constitutions.     The  truth  is,  tho^e  who  advised 
me  to  publish  it,  advised  me,   for  this  reason,   to  pub- 
Jish  it  as  it  is;  and  since  I  have  been  brought  to  let  it 
jfo  abroadj  J  desire  it  should  be  undettblood  V>^  wVvoever 
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gives  himself  the  pains  to  read  it ;  I  have  so  little  af- 
fection to  be  in  print,  tliat  if  I  were  not  flattered  this 
Essay  might  be  of  some  use  to  others,  as  I  think  it  has 
been  to  me,  I  should  have  confined  it  to  the  view  of 
some  friends,  who  gave  the  first  occasion  to  it  My 
appearing  therefore  in  print,  being  on  purpose  to  be  as 
useful  as  I  may,  I  tliink  it  necessary  to  make  what  I  have 
to  say,  as  easy  and  intelligible  to  all  sorts  of  readers, 
as  I  can.  And  I  had  much  rather  the  speculative  and 
quick-sighted  should  complain  of  my  being  in  some 
parts  tedious,  than  that  any  one,  not  accustomed  to 
abstract  speculations,  or  prepossessed  with  different 
notions,  should  mistake,  or  not  comprehend  my 
meaning. 

It  will  possibly  be  censured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanity 
or  insolence  in  me,  to  pretend  to  instruct  this  our  know- 
ing age  ;   it  amounting  to  little  less,  when  1  own,  that  I 
publish  this  Essay  with  hopes  it  may  be  useful  to  others. 
But  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  speak  freely  of  those,  who 
with  a  feigned  modesty  condemn  as  useless,  what  they 
themselves  write,  methinks  it  savours  much  more  of  ft. 
Vanity  or  insolence,  to  publish  a  book  for  any   other 
end  ;   and  he  fails  very  much  of  that  respect  he   owes 
the  public,   who  prints,  and  consequently  expects  men 
should  read  that,   wherein  he  intends  not  they  should 
meet  with  any  thing  of  use  to  themselves  or  others  : 
and  should  nothing  else   be   found   allowable  in   this 
treatise,  yet  my  design  will  not  cease  to  be  so ;   and 
the  goodness  of  my  nitention  ought  to  be  some  excuse 
for  the  worthlessness  of  my  present.     It  is  that  chiefly 
which  secures  me  from  the  fear  of  censure,  which  I  ex- 
pect not  to  escape  more  than   better  writers.     Men's 
principles,  notions,  and  relishes  are  so  different,  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  which  pleases  or  displeases  all 
men.      I  acknowledge  the  age  we  live  in  is  not  the 
least  knowing,  and  therefore  not  the  most  easy  to  be 
^tisfied.     If  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  please,   yek 
nobody  ought  to  be  offended  with  me.     I  plainly  tell 
all  my  readers,  except  half  a  dozen,  this  treatise  v.^a 
not  at  first  intended  foT  them ;  and  therefote  i)[ve^  w^e^ 
not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of  that  nuniber.    \iuv  N^t 
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if  any  one  thinks  iit  to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  it^  he  may 
do  it  securely:  for  I  shall  find  some  better  way  of 
s|>ending  my  time,  than  in  such  kind  of  conversation. 
1  sliall  always  have  the  satisfaction  to  have  aimed  sin- 
cerely at  truth  and  usefulness,  though  in  one  of  the 
meanest  ways.  The  commonwealth  of  learning  is  not 
at  tliis  time  without  master-builders,  whose  mighty 
designs,  in  advancing  the  sciences,  will  leave  lasting 
monuments  to  the  admiration  of  posterity;  but  every 
one  must  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle^  or  a  Sydenham ;  and 
in  an  age  tliat  produces  such  masters,  as  the  greiat — 
liuygenius,  and  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  with 
some  others  of  that  strain ;  it  is  ambition  enough  to  be 
employed  aS  an  under-labourer  in  clearing  the  ground 
a  little,  and  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  that  lies  in 
the  w  ay  to  knowledge ;  which  certainly  had  been  very 
much  more  advanced  in  the  world,  if  tlie  endeavours 
of  ingenious  and  industrious  men  had  not  been  much 
cumbered  with  the  learned  but  frivolous  use  of  uncouth, 
alVected,  or  unintelligible  terms,  introduced  into  the 
sciences,  and  there  made  an  art  of,  to  that  degree, 
that  philosophy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  know- 
ledge of  things,  was  thought  unfit,  or  uncapable  to 
be  brought  into  well-bred  company,  and  polite  con- 
versation. Vague  and  insignificant  forms  of  speech, 
and  abuse  of  language,  have  so  long  passed  for  mys- 
teries of  science ;  and  hard  and  misapplied  words, 
witli  little  or  no  meaning,  have,  by  prescription,  such 
a  right  to  be  mistaken  for  deep  learning  and  height 
of  speculation,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade, 
cither  those  who  speak,  or  those  who  hear  them,  that 
they  are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hindrance 
of  true  knowledge.  To  break  in  upon  the  sanctuary 
of  vanity  and  ignorance,  will  be,  I  suj>pose,  some  ser- 
vice to  human  understanding :  though  so  few  are  apt 
to  think  they  deceive,  or  are  deceived  in  the  use  of 
words ;  or  that  the  language  of  tlie  sect  they  are  o^ 
has  any  faults  in  it,  which  ought  to  be  examined  or 
corrected ;  tiiat  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  have 
in  the  third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  and 
enUearoured  to  make  it  so  plain,  that  n^vtlver  the  inve- 
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terateness  of  the  mischief,  nor  the  prevalence  of  the 
fashioH,  shall  be  any  excuse  for  thyse,  who  will  not 
take  care  about  the  meaning  of  their  own  words,  and 
will  not  sufter  the  significancy  of  their  expressions  to  be 
inquired  into. 

I  have  been  told,  that  a  short  epitome  of  this  trea- 
tise, which  was  printed  1688,  was  by  some  condemned 
without  reading,  because  innate  ideas  were  denied  in  it; 
they  too  hastily  concluding,  that  if  innate  ideas  were 
not  supposed,  there  would  be  little  left,  either  of  the 
notion  or  proof  of  spirits.  If  any  one  take  the  like 
oflence  at  the  entrance  of  this  treatise,  I  shall  desire 
him  to  read  it  through ;  and  then  I  hope  he  will  be 
convinced,  that  the  taking  away  false  foundations,  is 
not  to  the  prejudice,  but  advantage  of  truth ;  which 
IS  never  injured  or  endangered  €0  mucli,  as  when  mixed 
with,  or  built  on  falshood.  In  the  second  edition,  I 
added  as  foUoweth : 

The  bookseller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  say  nothing 
of  this  second  edition,  which  he  has  promised,  by  the 
correctness  of  it^  shall  make  amends  for  the  many 
faults  committed  in  the  former.  He  desires  too,  that 
it  should  be  known,  that  it  has  one  whole  new  chapter 
concerning  identity,  and^  many  additions  and  amend- 
ments in  other  places.  These  I  must  inform  my  reader 
are  not  all  new  matter,  but  most  of  them  eitlier  far- 
ther confirmations  of  what  I  had  said,  or  explications, 
to  prevent  others  being  mistaken  in  the  sense  of  what 
was  formerly  printed,  and  not  any  variation  in  me  from 
it;  I  must  only  except  the  alterations  I  have  made  in 
Book  II.  Chap.  21. 

What  I  had  there  writ  concerning  liberty  and  the 
will,  I  thought  deserved  as  accurate  a  view,  as  I  was 
capable  of;  those  subjects  having  in  all  ages  exercised 
the  learned  part  of  the  world,  with  questions  and 
difficulties,  that  have  not  a  little  perplexed  morality 
and  divinity;  those  parts  of  knowledge,  that  men  arc 
most  concerned  to  be  clear  in.  Upon  a  closer  inspec- 
tion into  the  working  of  men's  minds,  and  a  stricter 
examination  of  those  motives  and  views  thcv  are  turned 
by,  1  have  found  reason  somewhat  tp  al^er  the  thoughts 
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I  formerly  had  concerning  that,  which  gives  the  last 
determination  to  the  will  in  all  voluntary  actions. 
This  I  cannot  forbear  to  acknowledge  to  the  world 
with  as  much  freedom  and  readiness,  as  I  at  first  pub- 
lished what  tlien  seemed  to  me  to  be  right ;  thinking 
myself  more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce  any 
opinion  of  my  own,  than  oppose  that  of  another,  when 
truth  appears  against  it.  For  it  is  trutli  alone  I  seek, 
and  that  will  always  be  welcome  to  me,  when  or  from 
whence  soever  it  comes. 

But  what  forwardness  soever  I  have  to  resign  any 
opinion  I  have,  or  to  recede  from  any  thing  I  have  wri^ 
upon  the  first  evidence  of  any  errour  in  it ;  yet  this  I 
must  own,  that  I  have  not  had  the  good  luck  to  re- 
ceive any  light  from  those  exceptions  I  have  met  Avith 
in  print  against  any  part  of  my  book  ;  nor  have,  from 
any  thing  that  has  been  urged  against  it,  found  reason 
to  alter  my  sense,  in  any  of  the  points  have  been  ques- 
tioned. Whether  the  subject  I  have  in  hand  requires 
often  more  thought  and  attention,  than  cursory  readers, 
at  least  such  as  arc  prepossessed,  are  m  illing  to  allow : 
or,  whether  any  obscurity  in  my  expressions  casts  a 
cloud  over  it,  and  these  notions  are  made  difficult  to 
others  apprehensions  in  my  way  of  treating  them :  so 
it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  find,  is  often  mistaken,  and 
I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  be  every  where  rightly 
understood.  There  are  so  many  instances  of  this,  tliat 
I  think  it  justice  to  my  reader  and  myself,  to  con- 
elude,  that  either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written  to 
be  rightly  understood  by  tliose  who  peruse  it  with  that 
attention  and  inditicrency,  which  every  one,  w^io  will 
give  himself  the  pains  to  read,  ought  to  employ  in 
reading;  or  else,  that  I  have  writ  mine  so  obscurely^ 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it.  Which  ever 
of  these  be  the  truth,  it  is  myself  only  am  affected 
thereby,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  far  from  troubling  my 
reader  with  what  I  think  might  be  said,  in  answer  to 
those  several  objections  I  have  met  with,  to  passages 
here  and  there  of  my  book :  since  I  persuade  myself 
that  he  who  thinks  them  of  moment  enough  to  be 
concerned  whether  they  are  true  or  false,  will  be  able  to 
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eee,  that  what  is  said,  is  cither  not  well  foundedi  or  else 
not  contrary  to  my  doctrine,  when  I  and  my  opposer 
come  both  to  be  well  understood. 

If  any,  careful  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts  should! 
*be  lost,  have  published  their  censures  of  my  Lssay,  with 
this  honour  done  to  it,  that  tlicy  will  not  suffqr  it  to 
be  an  Essay  ;  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  value  the  obliga- 
tion they  have  to  their  critical  pens,  and  sliall  hot 
waste  my  reader's  time  in  so  idle  or  ill-natured  an 
employment  of  mine,  as  to  lessen  the  satisfaction  any 
one  has  in  himself,  or  gives  to  others,  in  so  hasty  a 
confutation  of  what  I  have  written. 

ITie  booksellers  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition,  of 
my  Essay,  gave*  me  notice  ot  it,  that  I  might,  if  I  had 
leisure,  itlake  any  additions  or  alterations  I  shoulc^ 
think  fit.  Whereupon  I  thought  it  convenient  to  ad- 
vertise the  reader,  that  besides  several  corrections  1  had 
made  here  and  there,  there  was  one  alteration  whicl^i 
it  was  necessary  to  mention,  because  it  ran  through  the 
whole  book,  and  is  of  consequence  to  be  rightly  un- 
derstood.    What  I  thereupon  said  was  this : 

Clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  terms,  which,  though  fa-; 
miliar  and  frequent  in  men's  mouths,  I  have  reason 
to  think  every  one,  Mho  uses,  does  not  perfectly  under-? 
stand.     And  possibly  it  is  but  here  and  there  one,  who 
gives  himself  the  trouble  to  consider  them  so  far  as  to 
know   what  he    himself   or  others  precisely^  mean   by 
them:  I  have  therefore  in  most  places  chose  to  put  de- 
terminate or  determined,  instead  of  clear  and  distinct^ 
as  more  Hkely  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning 
in  this  matter.     By  tliose  denominations,   I  mean  some 
object  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  determined,  i.  e. 
such  as  it  is  there  seen  and  perceived  to  be.     This, .  I 
think,  may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  or  determined 
idea,  when  such  as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively  in  the 
fnind,  and  so  determined  there,  it  is  annexed,  and  with- 
out variation  determined  to  a  name  or  articulate  sound, 
which  is  to  be  steadily  the  sign  of  that  very  same  ob- 
ject of  the  mind,  or  determinate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  more  particularly.     By  de- 
tenninate^  when  applied  to  a  ^simple  idea,  I  mean  that 
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simple  appearance  which  the  mind  has  in  its  view,  or 
perceives  in  itself,  when  that  idea  is  said  to  be  in  it : 
by  determinate,  when  applied  to  a  complex  idea,  I  mean 
such  an  one  as  consists  of  a  determinate  number  of  cer- 
tain simple  or  less  complex  ideas,  joined  in  such  a  pro- 
portion  and  situation,  as  the  mind  has  before  its  view^ 
and  sees  in  itself,  when  that  idea  is  present  in  it,  or 
should  be  present  in  it,  when  a  man  gives  a  name  to 
it :  I  say  should  be ;  because  it  is  not  every  one,  not 
perhaps  any  one,  who  is  so  careful  of  his  language^ 
as  to  use  no  word,  till  he  views  in  his  mind  the 
precise  determined  idea,  which  he  resolves  to  make 
it  die  sign  of-  The  want  of  this  is  the  cau^  of  no 
small  obscurity  and  confusion  in  men's  thoughts  and 
discourses. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language^ 
to  answer  all  the  variety  of  ideas  that  enter  into  men's 
discourses  and  reasonings.  But  this  hinders  not,  but 
that  when  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in  his 
mind  a  determined  idea,  which  he  makes  it  the  sign 
o^  and  to  which  he  should  keep  it  steadily  annexed, 
during  that  present  discourse.  Where  he  does  not,  or 
cannot  do  this,  he  in  vain  pretends  to  clear  or  distinct 
ideas:  it  is  plain  his  are  not  so;  and  , therefore  there 
can  be  expected  nothing  but  obscurity  and  confusion, 
wtiere  such  terms  are  made  use  of,  which  have  not  such 
a  precise  determination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  determined  ideas 
a  way  of  speaking  less  liable  to  mistakes,  than  clear 
and  distinct :  and  wliere  men  have  got  such  determined 
ideas  of  all  that  they  reason,  inquire,  or  argue  about, 
they  will  find  a  great  part  of  their  doubts  and  disputes 
at  an  end.  The  greatest  part  of  the  questions  and 
controversies  that  perplex  mankind,  depending  on  the 
doubtful  and  uncertain  use  of  Avords,  or  (which  is  the 
same)  indetermined  ideas,  whicli  they  are  made  to  stand 
for ;  I  have  made  choice  of  these  terms  to  signify, 
1.  Some  immediate  object  of  the  mind,  which  it  per- 
ceives and  has  before  it,  distinct  from  the  sound  ituses 
as  a  sign  of  it.  2.  That  this  idea,  thus  determined,  i.  e. 
which  the  mind  has  in  itself,  and  knows,  and  sees  there, 
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tML^deienidiied  witfacmt  imy  chan^  to  that  nam^  and 
tfaiU  name'detenniiied  to  diat  precise  idiMu  If  men  had. 
sach  determined  ideas  in  their  inquiries  and  di^courses^ 
they  would  both  discern  how  bx  their  own  inquiries  and 
discourses  went^  and  avoid  the  greatest  part  of  the  disr 
putdi  and  wrangUngs  they  have  with  others.  « 

Beside^  thi%  the  bookseller  will  think  it  n^Boessary  I 
should  advertise  the  reader,  that  there  ^  an  addition  of 
two  chapters  wholly  new ;  the  one  of  die  association  of 
ideas^  tte  other  of  enthusiasm.  Theses  with  some  othef 
larger  additions  never  before  \priSted,  he  has  engaged 
to  print  by  themselves  after  the  same  manner,  and  mr 
the  saipe  purpose^  as  was  done  when  this  ess^y  had  tbt 
sflcond  impression. 

.  In  the  sixdi  edition,  there  b  very  litde  added  or  fed* 
tered ;  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  new,  is  contained 
in  llie  Slst  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  any  one^ 
if  he  thinks  it  wioith  wiule,  may,  with  a  very  littj^ 
kbonr,  transcribe  into  tl>t\wl)WQ  of  the  fenner  edition. 
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appear  least,  where  what 
it    innate,    shows    itself 

18.  Recapitulation. 

CHAP.   in. 

No  innate  practical  prindples. 
SECT. 

I.  No  moral  principle*  so 
clear  and  so  generally  re- 
ceived as  the  fore.menti- 
oncd  specolative  maxims. 
S.  Faith  and  justice  not  own- 
ed   as   princiides   by    all 

3.  Obj.  Though  men  deny 
'  th^  in  their  practice,  yet 

they  admit  them  tn  their 
thoughts,  answered. 

4.  Monl  rules  need  a  {ttooF, 
ergo,  not  innate. 

.  J.  Instance  in  keeping  com. 
pact*. 
€.  Vittoegtiiertlly  Bppnred, 
not  be(£auK  innate,  but  be- 
caase  profitaUe. 
^.  Men'sacti(»uc«nTi»ceD5, 
,jhu  lie  reis  of  yinuc  it 


internal  i 


not  their 
ciple. 

8.  Conscience  no  pioof  of 
any  innate  moral  mle. 

9.  Instances  of  enormities 
practised  wifhoui  re- 
morse.. 

10.  Men  have  contrary  jirac- 
tical  principles. 
—13.  Whole  nations  jcject  se- 
veral moral  rules. 
34.  Thwe  who  maintain  in. 
natc  practical  principles, 
tell  us  Tiotivhat  they  aif ; 
— ly.  Lord   Herbert's    innate 
principles  examined. 
20.  Obj.    Innate   principles 
may  he  corrupted,    an. 

31.  Contrary   principle!    ia 

the  world. 
—26.  How     men    commonly 

come  by  their  principles. 
37.  Principles  must  be  exa. 

mined. 


CHAP.     IV. 
Other  considerationi  about  innate 
]»-ineiplei,  both  speculative  and 
practical. 
SECT. 

I.  Principles  not  innate,  un. 
less  their  ideas  be  innate. 
i,  3.  Ideas,  especially  those  be- 
longing to  principles,  not 
bom  with  children. 
4, ;.  Identity,  an  idea  not  in- 

6,  Whole  and  part,  not  in. 
nate  ideas. 

7.  Idea  of.  worship  not  iq. 

S*— II.  Idea  of  God,  not  innate. 
12.  Si)iuble  10  God's  good, 
ness,  ihat  all  men  ^outd 
hsive  an  idea  of  him, 
therefore  naturally  im- 
printed    fay    aim ;     an. 

13— itf.  Ideaa-oC'Qod,  iiAook  vet. 
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17.  If  .tlM  ideal  of  God  be 
iMK  innate^  no  other  cam 
be  supposed  innate. 

I S.  tdci  of  MibiUuice  not  in- 
nate. 

19.  No  propositions  can  be 
innate,  sincc^no  ideas  are 
innate* 

JO*  No  ideas  ate  lemembercd, 
till  after  they  have  been 
intfodnoedk 


II.  PfioGiplciiioc 
erne  of  Utde 
tie  cfTtiinty. 

Ss*  LraMeicBce  01 


I'sdia* 


diibenf  apnItrinoM  of 

ihiii  fmifiii 
tj.  MennmUfliiokndknofv 

for  theimdTes. 
S4.  WbeBce  the  opiomi  if 

male  pnnciplti* 
15.  Cdnciufion. 
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Of  lOftAS* 


CHAP.    I. 


Of  ideas  in  feneral. 

SECT. 

1.  Idea    it    the  object  of 

thinking. 

2.  All  ideas  come  from  ten* 

sation  or  reflection, 
$,  The  objects  of  sensation 

one  source  of  ideas. 
4.  The  operations  of  tur 

minds,  the  other  source 

of  them. 
5»  All  oor  ideas  are  of  iht 

one  or  the  other  of  these. 

6.  Obserrable  in  children. 

7.  Men  are  difbrently  fur. 
nished  with  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  diferent  objects 
they  converse  with. 

8.  Ideas  of  reflection  later, 
because  they  need  attcn^. 

tiOQ, 

9.  The  sou]  begins  to  have 
ideas,  when  it  begins  to 
perceive. 

to.  llie  soul  thinks  not  al. 

ways;    for    this    wanss 

proois. 
II.  It  is  not  always  conscious 

of  it. 
.12.  IFa  Oeeping  man  thinks- 


widKNitkoo«ringit,  fifi 
ilccpiqg  and  wakii^  aaa 
are  two  persons. 

13.  Impossible  to  oonviaee 
thotte  that  sleep  withool 
dreaming,  that  they  think* 

14.  That  men  dream  widmat 
remembering  it9  in  vain 
urged. 

I}.  Upon  this  h>'pothesis,  the 
thoughts  of  a  sleeping  man 
ought  to  be  most  rational. 

t6.  On  this  hypothesis  the 
soul  must  have  ideas  noc 
derircd  from  sensation  or 
ffeflccrian,  of  which  there 
is  no  appearance^ 

17.  If  I  think  when  I  kmnr 
it  not,  no  body  else  can 
know  It. 

iB.  How  knows  any  one  t^ 
the  soul  always  thinks  f 
For  if  it  be  not  a  selflcvt. 
dent  proposition,  it  needs 
proof.* 

19.  Thatamanshouldliebiisy 
in  thinking,  and  yet  not 
retain  it  the  next  m^ 
ment,  very  improbable. 
2&— *S3.  No  ideas  but  from  sensa. 
tion,  or  reflection,  evi. 
dent,  if  we  observe  chiU 
dren, 

14-  Tht 
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14.  The  original  of  all  our 

knowledge. 

«;•  In  the  reception  of  simple     Of  timple-ideas,  both  of  sensation 
!j  __  .1.. -._j  j;      :_  and  r^ection, 

S  E,C  T. 
1—6.  Pleasure  and  pain. 

7.  Existence  and  unity. 

8.  Power. 


ideas  the  understanding  b 
most  of  all  passive. 


CHAP.     II. 
Of  stm|de  ideas. 

SECT. 

I.  Uncoropounded      appear- 
ances. 
2,$.  The    mind    can  .neither 
make  nor  destroy  them. 

■■  '  '       •  * 

CHAP.    III. 

Of  ideas  trf*  ooe  sense. 

1.  As    colours^    of   seeing; 
sounds,  of.hearing. 

2.  Few   simple    ideas    have 
names. 

CHAP.    IV. 
Of  solidity. 


9.  Succession. 

lo.  Simple  ideas,  the  mate, 
rials  of  all  our  know- 
ledge. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

Other    considerations   concerning 
simple  ideas. 

SECT. 

I  — 6.  Positive  ideas  from  priva- 

tive  causes. 

7 9  8.  Idea^  in  the  mind,  quali« 

ties  in  bodies. 

9>  10.  Primary    and   secondary 

qualities. 

iij  II.  How    primary    qualities 

SECT  produce  their  ideas. 

m  .f   -J     r  -.      ^3f  H^  How  secondary. 

I.  We  receiTe  this  idea  from  tj         r      • i* 

M.  TT «;«=«»▼«;  M«i -u^- ***/••     ij— 23.  Ideas  of  primary  qualu 


touch. 

2.  SoKdtty  fills  space. 

3.  Distinct  from  space* 

4.  FrcMn  hardness* 

5.  On  sdidity  depend  im. 
pulaej  itsistancej  and  pro. 
tnision. 

6.  Whacitii. 


tiesi  are  resemblances;  of 
secondary,  not. 
249  25.  Reason  of  our  mistake  in 
this. 
26.  Secondary  qikalities  two* 
fold;  first,  immediately 
perceivable ;  secondly* 
mediately  perceivable. 


CHAP. 

V. 

Of  umgk  idctt  bjt  jaMt 

than 

ooe 

teote. 

CHAP.    VI. 

Of  aapk  McM  .f  icflccdon. 

SECT. 

!•  Siofle tdenase  theopers* 

taoot  of  die  mind  about 

lis  9tKer  ideat. 
)•  TKe  idea  of  petccpiioB, 

and  idea  ^f  wUUagp  we 

MftJiomidkedm, 
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CHAP.    IX. 

OfperoeptioD. 

SECT. 

1.  It  is  the  first  simple  ide» 
of  reflection. 
2-— 4«  Perception  is  only  when 
the  mind  receives  the  im- 
pression. 
|i   6.  Children^  tho'  they  have 
ideas  in  the  womb)  bavt 
none  innate. 
7.  Which  ideas  int)  \&  inoX 
cvidtDt* 
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S — 10.  Ideas  of  sensatum  often 
changed  byitfe  judgment. 

II — 14.  Perception  pots  the  dife. 
rence    between    aiinuils 
and  inferior  beings, 
15.  Perception    the  inkt  of 
knowledge. 

CHAP.    X. 
Of  fietention. 

I.  Contempfaition. 
-2.  Memuiy. 
5^*  Attention^       repetition, 
pleasure    and   pain,    ftx 
ideas. 
4,  5.  Ideas  fade  in  the  memory. 

6.  Constantly  repeated  ideas 
can  scarce  be  lost. 

7.  In     remembering,     the 
mind  is  oft^n  active.  - 

8,  9.  Two  defects  in  the  me- 
'  mory,  oblivion  and  slow* 
n^. 
to.  Brutes  have  memory. 

C  H  A  P.    XL 
Of  dutoeming,  ttc, 
SECT. 

1.  No  knowledge  •i^it^oot 
it. 

2.  The    diflerenoe  of  wit 
and'jtufgm^t. 

3.  Clearness    aluae  hinden 
confbsion. 

4.  Comparing, 

5.  BrutH  cofl^^arj  but  im«> 
perfectly.     . 

6.  Compounding. 

7.  Brutes    compound     but 
little. 

8.  Naming. 

9.  Abstraction. 

1O9    II.  Brutes  abstract  not. 
II,    13.  Idiots  and  mad  men. 

14.  Method. 

15.  These  are  the  beginnings 
of  human  knowledge. 

jS.  Appcjtl  to  cxpericiU-c. 
/y«  Ddfk  room. 


C  H  A  F«    3IH. 

Ofcoofltx  ideas. 

SECT. 

I.  Made  by  the  nund  oof 

or  simple  ociet* 
t.  M ade  vohmTlyf^r•       **  .. 

3.  Are  «drr  mettet,  wahw 
st^Dcety  or  relations^ 

4.  Modes.  ,  , 

5.  Simple  and  mixed  mode/..:;. 

6.  Sbbvtahces  single  or  coi!^''  * 
lective. 

{•  Relation, 
•  TKeabstros^c  ideas  fioiii 
the  two  sources. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

Of  ipaee  aad  ifs  simpfe  modes « 
S  EC  T. 

1 .  Simple  modes. 

2.  Idea  of  speoe. 

3.  Space  and  extcnsioa, 

4.  Immensity* 
5,  6.  Figure. 

7—10.  Place. 

II — 14.  Extension  and  body  nOC 
the  same. 
154  The  definkion  of  exten* 
sioiij  or  of  spac^,  dotss 
not  explain  if. 
16.  Drvision  of  brings  into 
bodies  and  sjnrits  proves 
nor  body  and  space  thq 
same. 
179    1 8.  Substanee/    wliich     we 
know  not,  no  proof  agatfwf 
.  ^ce  withoot  body.    . 
19,    20.  Substance  and   acci4eiHs 
of   little  use  in  phlfo. 
sophy. 
21.  A  vacuum  Beyond  the  ut« 

mosr  bownd?  of  body. 
^2.  The  power  of  annihHation 

proves  a  vacuum. 
23;  Motionproves  a  vacuum. 
24.  The  ideas  of  space  and 
body  distinct. 
aCy    z6.  Extv'nsion  being  inscpara. 
ble  from  body,  proves  it 
not  the  same. 
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ti,  Ueas oEtpace andwlidiiy 

dinincf. 
j8.  Men  diftilittlD  in  clear     O* 
simple  Ideas. 

&E 

CHAP.     XlV. 
3f  dD»doo.and  iu  sitfple  modes. 
SECT. 

I.  Duration  is  Iheting  ex. 
(ension. 

$ — 4.  Its  idea  "from  reflection 
on  the  train  of  OUT  ideai. 
J.  The  idei  of  doration  ap- 
plicable ox  tWngs  whilst 
woleeo.. 

6— 8.r;The  i^^  rf  succession 
not  fcomjnetion- 

^ 1 1.  -The  train  of  id'eai  has  a 

certain  dcgteedf  qufeli- 

IMS. 

*t,  ThU  tniBit  titc  measure 

of  other  successions, 
tj— IS-  The nAntcmtiot  fix  long 

on  one  invarM>)s  idea, 
i6.  Idets,  l»w*vBr  made,  in. 

inclode  m  lense  of  mo- 

(ioA. 
17.  Time  is  duMtiQn  set  o«t 

by  measures. 
|8,  A  good  nteasure  of  time 

must    divide  'iti   wndle 

4iifiKiort  into  equal  pe- 
riods. 
If.  Th( jerohinans rfthe fun 

a»d  moon,  the  properett 

iHeatirt«flf('nw- 
»o.  But  not  by  dfcir  motion,     ^ 

but    periodic*!    sppear. 

ances. 

II.  No  two  pam- of  duration 
canbe  cotaiilly  known  to     J 

21.  Time    n»t   the   measure 

of  motion. 
2j.  Minuter,      hiurt,      and 
years,  not  necesswy  mea- 
ItiRtof  chration^ 
14;— 36,  Oor  meanre  of  time  ap- 

glMbte  to  AkntSbn  U- 
re  ti^A' 
^^J0^  B^ntiiy. 


CHAP.  »V. 
jufMion  antf  expafwlfti  con- 

sideredl  (HgBnnfr. 
€  T.  

1.  Beth  cafiaUe  of  greater 

2.  Expamiwi  nbt  bounded 
by  matter. 

-  3.  Nordnrqiionby  motTon. 
4,  Why  men  inorie  easily  ad- 
mit    infinite     duration, 
than  infinite  ^pansion, 
{.  Time  ta  duration.  Is  as 

place  to  expansion. 
6.  Time  and  plaoe  are  talcea 
for  so  mudt  of  either  al 
are  set  out  by  the  exis- 
tence and  mptioil'of  bo- 
dlM' 
•J.  SonietSioes  ftr  At  much 
oTcitheraawc  design  by 
me-tsure  iAm  from  the 
bulk  01  motion  of  bo- 
dies. 
I.  They  belong  to  aU  be- 
.    ings. 
9.  All  the  pa rtsof  extension, 
are  extenuon-;  and  all  the 
part*  af  duraaioa  are  d«* 
ration. 
IS.  Tbtfirpansiiucparable. 
1 1 ,  Duration  is  as  a  line,  ex. 

^nsian  at  3'  salid. , 
la.  Duration  h»  never  tnto 
parts  together,  etpanild: 
all  togcuier. 

CHAP.    XVl. 
Of  nnmbev. 
ECT. 

t.  Number,  lh»sitfiptcst  and 
most  universal  idea. 

X.  Its  modes  made  by  ad- 
dition. 

3,  Each  mode  distinct, 

4,  Therefore  dtmonst  rat  ions 
in  numbers  the  nwii  ^te- 

J,  6.  tJainea  ncccssiry  to  warn 
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7.  Whv  children  number  not 

etrlier. 
I.  Number     measures    all 

measurables. 
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CHAP.    XVII. 

Of  infinity. 

SECT. 

1.  Infinitjr  in  its  ori^nal 

intentions  attributed   to 

spaces  dnrationj  and  num. 

ber. 
t.  The  idea' of  finite  easily 

tot. 

3.  How  we  come  'hy  the 
idea  of  infinity. 

4.  Our  idea  of  space  bound, 
less. 

5.  A|id  so  of  duration. 

6.  Why  other  ideas  are  not 
c^ble  of  inanity. 

7.  Difibence  bet^iiceen  infi, 
nity  oi^  space  «nd  space 
infinite. 

8.  ^e  have  no  idea  of  in* 
finite  space* 

9.  Number  aiRmk   us  the 
'  dearest  idea  of  infinity. 

1^    xi«  Our  diiierent  copceptioH 


CHAP.    XVIIL 

Of  other  simple  modes. 

SECT. 

i^    2.  Modes  of  motions. 

3.  Modes  of  sounds. 

4.  Modes  of  colours. 

5.  Modes    of     tastes 
smells. 

6.  Some  simple  modes  ! 
no  names. 

7.  Why  some  modes  h 
and    others    have 
names. 
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CHAP.    XIX. 

Of  the  modes  of  thinking* 

SECT. 

I,  2.  Sensation^  remembr 
contemplatioQi  &c 
3.  Xbe  vnrious  attenti< 
the  mind  in  thinkin| 
4«  Hence  it  is  probable 
thinking  is  the  ac 
not  essence  of  the  sc 


CHAP.    XX. 

Of  modes  of  pleasure  and  pa 

of  the  infinity  of  num.     S  E  C  T* 

i»  Pleasure  and  pain  si 


berj   duration!  aijd  ex. 
'    pamibn. 
12.  Infinite  divisibility t 
^  %i$   14.  No  positive  idea'of  in. 
41  finity. 

15^—19.  What  is  positive,  what 
nesative^  in  our  idea  of 
iimnite. 
i6j  17.  We  have  no  positive  idea 
of  infinite  duration. 
1 8.  No  positive  ideaofinfi. 
ntte  spice. 

20.  Some  think  they  have  a 
pofitive  idea  of  eternity, 
and  not  of  infinite  space. 

21.  Supposed  positive  idea  of 
infinityj  cause  of  mis.. 
'takes. 

^im  Att    tbtae    ide^    fiom 

fcasMikm  and  gtSec^lIlm* 


ideas. 

2.  Good  and  evil,  win 

3.  Our  passions  movei 
good  and  evi|. 

4*  Love. 

5.  Hatred, 

6.  Desire. 

8.  Sorrow. 

9.  Hope. 
|o.  Fear. 
II.  Despair. 
1%.  Angela 

13.  Envy, 

14.  What  prions  all 
have. 

If,    16.  Pieasuie  and  Min,  ^ 
il*  Shamr^ 
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CHAP.    XXI. 
Of  power. 

;jCT. 

1.  This  idea  how  got. 

2.  Power  active   and  pas- 
sive. 
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4.  The  clearest  idea  of  ac*    • 
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spirit. 

5.  Will  and  understanding, 

two  powers. 
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BoA  will. 
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the  willt 
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man. 
u-^4.  In  nsfcct  of  willing,  a 

man  is  not  free. 
JJ,  t6f  17.  The  will  determined 
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t%.  Volition,  what. 
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30.  Will  4nd  desire  midt  not 
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31.  Uneasiness  determines  the 

will. 
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kar  Dneaaineis. 
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Human  Understanding. 


BOOK  I.     CHAP.  I. 


Introductiou. 


An  enquiry 
into  the  un« 
derstandingt 
pleasant  and 
useful. 


\.  1.  OINCE  it  IS  the  understanding,  that 
k3  sets  man  above  the  rest  of  sensible 
beings,  and  gives  him  all  the  advantage 
ind  dominion,  which  he  has  over  tliem ;  it 
is  certainly  a  subject,  even  for  its  noble- 
ness, worth  our  labour  to  enquire  into.  The  under- 
standing, like  the  eye,  whilst  it  make^  us  see  and  per-* 
eeive  all  other  tilings,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and  it 
requires  art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make 
it  its  own  object.  But,  whatever  be  the  difficulties  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  this  enquiry ;  whatever  it  be,  that 
P^eeps  us  so  much  in  tlie  dark  to  ourselves ;  sure  I  am, 
t  all  the  light  we  can  let  in  upon  our  own  minds,  all 
acquaintance  we  can  make  with  our  own  unders- 
tandings, will  not  only  be  very  pleasant,  but  bring  us 
t  advantage,  in  directing  our  thoughts  in  tlie  search 
f  other  things. 

^.  2.  This,  therefore,  being  my  purpose,  jy^^\^ 
to  enquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and 
[extent  of  human  knowledge ;  together  with  the  grounds^ 
ind  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent ;  I  shall  not 
It  present  meddle  with  the  physical  consideration  of 
Ihe  mind ;  or  trouble  myself  to  exan)ine,  wherein  its 
'essence  coi^ists,  ot  by  what  motions  of  our  syitits^ 
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or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to  have  anj^ 
dicnsalion  by  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  under- 
standings ;  and  whether  those  ideas  do  in  their  for- 
mation, any,  or  all  of  them,  depend  on  matter  or  no : 
These  are  speculations,  which,  however  curious  and  en- 
tertaining, I  shall  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my  way  in 
the. design  I  am  now  upon.  It  shall  suffice  to  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  to  consider  the  discerning  fecultieB  of  a 
man,  as  they  are  employed  about  the  objects,  M*hich 
they  have  to  do  with :  And  I  shall  imagine  I  have  not 
wholly  misemployed  myself  in  Hie  thoughts  1  shall 
have  on  this  occasion,  if,  in  tliis  historical,  plain  me- 
thod, I  can  give  any  account  of  the  ways,  whereby  our 
understandings  come  to  attain  tliose  notions  of  things 
we  have,  and  can  set  down  any  measures  of  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge,  or  the  gi*ounds  of  those  persuasions, 
which  are  to  be  found  amongst  men,  so  various,  difr 
ferent,  and  wholly  contradictory;  and  yet  asserted,  some- 
where or  other,  with  such  assurance  and  confidence,  that 
he  that  shall  take  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
observe  their  opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  consider 
the  fondness  and  devotion  wherewith  they  are  embraced, 
ffie  resolution  and  eagerness  wherewith  they  are  main- 
tained, may  perhaps  have  reason  to  suspect,  that  either 
there  is  no  such  tiling  as  truth  at  all ;  or  that  mankind 
hath  no  sufficient  means  to  attain  a  certain  knowledge 
of  it. 

Method.  §•  ^-  ^^  ^^'  therefore,  worth  while  to  search 

out  the  bounds  between  opinion  and  knoiv- 
ledge ;  and  examine  by  what  measures,  in  things,  wh'ere- 
of  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate 
our  assent,  and  moderate  our  persuasions.  In  order 
Wliereunto,  I  shall  pursue  this  following  method. 

rirst,  I  shall  enquire  into  the  original  of  those  ideas, 
notions,  or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,  which 
a  man  observes,  and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in 
his  mind ;  and  the  ways,  whereby  the  understanding 
comes  to  be  furnished  with  them. 
_ '  Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  what  knowledge 
the  understanding  hath  by  those  ideas ;  and  the  certainty, 
i^t^j^ence;  itnd' extent  of  it 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  I  shall  make  some  enquiry  ihto  the  nai 
and  grounds  of  faith,  or  ophiion  ;  whereby  I  mr^an  t 
assent,  which  we  give  to  any  proposition  as  true, 
whose  truth  yet  we  have  no  certain  knowledge:  a 
here  M'e  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  the  reasons  a\ 
decrees  of  assent. 

\  4.  If,  by  this  enquiry  into  the  nature    Useful  to 
6f  tlie   understanding,  I   can  discover  the    know  thee: 
powers  thereof;    how  far   they  reach;  to    comprehcrr- 
irhat  things  they  are  in  any  degree  propor-    sion. 
tionate ;  and  wliere  they  fail  us :  I  suppose  it  may  be  o\ 
tise  to  prevail  with  tlie  busy  mind  of  man,  to  be  rnor^ 
cHutious  in  iticddling  witli  things  exceeding  its  compre-^ 
hension ;  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  extent  of  its 
tether ;  and  to  sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorai-sce  of  thoso 
things,  which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  be  be-* 
yond  the  reach  of  our  capacities.     We  sliould  not  then 
perhaps  ht  so  forward,  out  of  an  affectation  of  an  uni*- 
versal  knowledge,  to  raise  questions,  and  perplex  our- 
'selres  and  Others  witli  disputes  about  things,   to  which 
our  utlderdtandings   are  not  suited ;  and  of  Mhich  we 
cannot  fttaat  in  our  minds  any  clear  or  distinct  per- 
ceptions, or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often  hap- 
pened) we  have  not  any  notions  at  all.     If  we  can  find 
t)ut  how  far  the  understanding  can  extend  its  view,  how 
far  it  has  faculties  to  attain  certainty,  and  in  w  hat  cased 
It  can  only  judge  and  guess ;  we  may  learn  to  content 
cnxrselved  with  tt^hat  is  attainable  b   us  in  this  state. 

%.  5.  For,  though  the  comprehension  of   our  capacity 
our  understandings  comes  exceeding  -  lort  of   suited  to  our 
the  vast  extent  of  things  ;  yet  we  shall  have    *^*^*^  *"^ 
cause  enough  to  magnify  the  bountitui  au-    ^"^^^"** 
thor  of  our  being,  for  that  proportion   and  degiee  of 
knowledge  he  has  bestowed  on  us,  so  far  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  mansion.     Men  have 
teason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  what  (jod  hath  thought 
fit  for  them,  since  he  hath  given  them  (as  St.  Peter 
^ys)  trafla  ^pog  ^ui¥  x)  tMStixv,  whatsoever  is  necessary 
fcr  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  information  of  virtue ; 
*nd  has  put  within   the  reach  of  thevv  dV^cov^rj  >\\^ 
^mfortable  prorisioji  for  this  life,  a\v\  \\«  vi«^  vW' 
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leads  to  a  better.  How  short  soever  their  knowledge 
may  come  of  an  universal  or  perfect  comprehension  of 
whatsoever  is,  it  yet  secures  their  &reat  concernments, 
that  they  have  light  enough  to  lead  them  to  tlie  know- 
ledge of  their  noaker,  and  the  sight  of  their  own  duties. 
Men  may  find  matter  sufficient  to  busy  their  heads^ 
and  employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delight  and  satis- 
faction ;  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  witli  their  own 
constitution,  and  throw  away  die  blessings  their  hands 
are  tilled  with,  because  they  are  not  big  enough  to  grasp 
every  thing.  We  shall  not  have  much  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  narrowness  of  our  minds,  if  we  will  but 
employ  tliem  about  what  may  be  of  use  to  us ;  for  of 
tiiat  they  are  very  capable  :  and  it  will  be  an  unpardon- 
able, as  well  as  childish  peevishness,  if  we  undervalue 
the  advantages  of  our  knowledge,  and  neglect  to  im- 
prove it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  because 
there  arc  some  things  that  are  set  out  of  tlie  reach  of  it 
It  will  be  no  excuse  to  an  idle  and  untoward  servant, 
who  would  not  attend  his  business  by  candle-light,  to 
plead  that  he  had  not  broad  sun- shine.  The  candle^^ 
that  is  set  up  in  us,  shines  bright  enough  for  all  our 
purposes.  The  discoveries  we  can  make  with  this, 
ought  to  satisfy  us  ;  and  we  shall  then  use  our  under- 
standings right,  when  we  entertain  all  objects  in  that 
.way  and  proportion  that  they  are  suited  to  our  faculties^ 
and  upon  those  grounds  they  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
posed to  us ;  and  not  peremptorily,  or  intemperately 
require  demonstration,  and  demand  certainty,  where 
probability  only  is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  sufficient  to 
jrovern  all  our  concernments.  If  we  will  disbelieve  every 
thing,  because  we  cannot  certainly  know  all  things; 
^e  shall  do  muchwlMtt  as  wisely  as  he,  who  would  not 
use  his  legs,  but  sit  still  and  perish,  because  he  had  no 
wings  to  fly. 

Knowlede'?  ^  i  ^'  ^  '"^^  ^^'^  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  Strength, 
ofourcapa.  ^vc  shall  the  better  know  what  to  undertake 
city,  a  cure  with  hopes  of  succcss :  and  when  we  liave 
ot  «:ctipticism  ^»^ii  surveyed  the  powers  of  our  own  minds^ 
an  id  cnew.  ^^^  madc  some  estimate  what  we  may  ex- 
oect  from  them,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  either  to  sit 
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still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all,  m  despair 
of  knowing  any  thing ;  or,  on  the  other  side,  question 
every  thing,  and  disclaim  all  knowledge,  because  some 
things  are  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  of  great  use  to 
the  sailor,  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he 
cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
well  he  knows,  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom, at  such  places  as  are  necessary  to  direct  his  voyage, 
and  caution  him  against  running  upon  shoals  that  may 
ruin  him.  Our  business  here  is  not  to  know  all  things, 
but  those  which  concern  our  conduct.  If  we  can  find 
out  those  measures,  whereby  a  rational  creature,  put  in 
that  state  in  which  man  is  in  this  world,  may,  and  ought 
to  govern  his  opinions,  and  actions  depending  thereon, 
we  need  not  to  be  troubled  tliat  some  other  things  escape 
our  knowledge. 

§•  7.  This  was  that  which  gave  the  first  Occasion  of 
rise  to  this  essay  concerning  the  understand-  this  essay. 
ing.  For  1  thought  that  the  first  step  to- 
wards satisfying  several  enquiries,  the  mind  of  man  was 
very  apt  to  run  into,  was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own 
understandings,  examine  our  own  powers,  and  see  to 
what  tilings  they  were  adapted.  1  ill  that  was  done,  I 
suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain 
sought  for  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  possession  of 
truths  that  most  concerned  us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our 
thoughts  into  the  vast  ocean  of  being ;  as  if  all  that 
boundless  extent  were  the  natural  and  undoubted  pos- 
session of  our  understandings,  wherein  there  was  nothing 
exempt  from  its  decisions,  or  tliat  escaped  its  compre- 
hension. Thus  men  extending  their  enquiries  beyond 
their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into 
those  depths,  where  they  can  find  no  sure  footing  ;  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  they  raise  questions,  and  multiply  dis- 
putes, which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are 
proper  only  to  continue  and  increase  their  doubts,  and 
to  confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect  scepticisnr.  Whereas, 
were  the  capacities  of  our  understandings  well  con- 
sidered, tlie  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  discovered, 
and  the  horizon  found,  which  sets  the  bounds  beVN^^w 
the  enlightened  and  dark  part    of  lV\u\o^^   \)^\yje^w 
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what  Ui  ^nrt  wb$t  is  not  comprehensible  by  ds  ;  men 
would  perhap3  ^vitli  less  scruple  acquiesce  in  the  avowed 
ignorance  of  tl^e  one,  and  employ  their  thought^  and 
discourse  with  more  advantage  and  satisfaction  in  tlie 
other, 

\.  8.  Thus  much  I  thought  necessary  to 
states  fbr!       ^^^  concerning  the  occas^ion  of  Uiis  enquiry 

into  human  understanding.  But,  bofore  I 
proceed  on  to  what  I  have  tliought  on  this  fubject,  I 
must  here  in  the  entrance  beg  pardon  of  my  reader  for 
tiie  frequent  use  of  the  word  "  idea,"  which  he  will  find 
in  the  following  treatise.  It  being  that  term,  ^vhich, 
I  think,  serves  best  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  the  understanding  when  a  man  tliinks ;  I  have  used 
it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion^ 
species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  em- 
ployed about  in  thinking ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  fre- 
quently using  it  ( I ). 

I  presume 


"^—^ ■^ir*;*—*^^  »T<'w  » 11 


( I )  This  modest  apology  of  our  author  could  not  procure  him  the  free 
use  of  the  word  idea ;  but  great  offence  has  been  taken  at  it,  and  it  has 
been  censured  as  of  dangerous  consequence :  to  which  you  may  here  •«• 
what  he  answers.     '  The  world,  saith  the  *  bishop  of  Woneuery  hath 

*  hpN\  strangely  amused  with  ideas  of  late  ;  and  we  have  been  told,  th^t 
'  strange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas;  and  yet  these /V/mi, 

*  at  last,   come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things,  which  we  must 

*  make  use  of  in  our  reasoning.  You,  (/.  e.  the  author  of  the  Essay  con- 
^  cernitig  Human  Undtrstanding)  say  in  that  chapter,  about  the  existenoa 
'  of  God,  you  thought  it  most  proper  to  express  yourself,  in  the  most 
^  usual  and  familiar  way,  by  common  words  and  expressions.     I  would 

*  you  had  done  so  quite  through  your  book  ;   for  then  you  had  never 

*  given  that  occasion  to  the  cncMuies  of  our  faith,  to  take  up  your  nev 
'  way  of  il/r^x,  as  an  effectual  battery  (as  they  imagined)   againft  the 

*  myflerics  of  the  Christian  faith.     But  you  might  have  enjoyed  the 

*  satisfaction  of  your  ideas  long  enough  before  I  had  taken  notice  of 

*  them,  unless  I  had  found  them  employed  about  doing  mischief/ 

To  which  our  author  +  replies,  It  is  plain,  that  that  which  youf 
lordship  apprehends,  in  my  book,  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  t« 
the  article  which  your  lord^hip  has  endeavourcii  to  defend,  is  my  intro. 
ducing  nenju  terms;  and  that  which  your  lordship. instances  in,  is  that  of 
idfas.  And  the  reason  your  lordship  gives  in  every  of  these  places,  why 
your  lordship  has  such  an  apprehension  of  ideas,  that  they  may  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  that  article -of  faith,  which  your  lordship  hai% 

♦  Answer  to  Mr.  Locke's  First  Letter, 

f  In  his  ^conA  Letter  to  t]ie  9i;^hop  of  Worcester. 
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I  presume  it  will  be  easily  granted  mc,  that  there  are 
such  ideas  in  men's  minds ;  every  one  is  conscious  of 
them  in  himself,  and  men's  words  and  actions  will  satisfy 
him  that  they  are  in  others. 

Our  first  enquiry  then  shall  be,  how  they  come  into 
the  mind. 


CHAP. 


endeavoured  to  defend,  is  because  they  have  been  applied  to  such  pur- 
poses. And  I  might  (your  lordship  says)  have  enjoyed  the  satsfaction 
of  my  iJeat  long  enough  before  you  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unless 
your  lordship  had  found  them  employed  in  doing  mischief.  Which^  at 
last,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much,  and  no  more,  'viz. 
That  your  lordship  fears  ideas^  r.  e,  the  term  iJeasy  may,  some  time  or 
other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  what  your  lordship  has 
endeavoured  to  defend,  because  they  have  been  made  use  of  in  arguing 
against  it.  For  I  am  sure  your  lordship  docs  not  mean,  that  you  appre. 
hend  the  things,  signified  by  ideas^  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  article  of  faith  your  lordship  endeavours  to  defend,  because  they  have 
been  made  use  of  against  it :  For  (besides  that  your  lordship  mentions 
terms)  that  would  be  to  expect  that  those  who  oppose  that  article,  should' 
oppose  ir  without  any  thoughts  ;  for  the  things  signified  by  ideasy  are 
nothing  bur  the  immediate  objects  of  our  minds  in  thinking  :  so  that 
unless  any  one  can  oppose  the  article  your  lordship  defends,  without 
thinking  on  something,  he  must  use  the  things  signified  by  ideas  ;  for  he 
that  thinks,  must  have  some  immediate  object  of  his  mind  in  thinking, 
I.  e,  must  have  ideas. 

But  whether  it  be  the  name,  or  the  thing ;  ideas  in  sound,  or  ideas  in 
signification ;  that  your  lordship  apprehends  may  be  of  dangerous  consequenee 
t7  that  article  offaith^  fwhichywr  hrJsbip  endea'VQurs  to  defend;  it  seems  to 
m?,  I  will  not  say  a  nemo  ivay  of  reasoning  (for  that  belongs  to  me),  but 
were  it  not  your  lordship's,  I  should  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  way  of 
reissjKingf  to  write  against  a  book,  wherein  your  lordship  acknowledges 
they  are  not  used  to  bad  purposes,  nor  employed  to  do  mischief;  only 
because  you  find  that  uieas  are,  by  those  who  oppose  your  lordship,  em~ 
fl'ijtd  to  do  mischief;  and  so  apprehend,  they  may  he  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  article  your  lordship  has  engaged  in  the  defence  of.  For  whether 
ideas  as  r/rnrx,  or  ideas  as  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  signified  by 
those  terms^  may  be,  in  your  lordship's  apprehension,  of  dangerous  conse. 
^ueuee  to  that  article  ;  I  do  not  see  how  your  lordship's  writing  against  the 
mthm  ofideas^  as  stated  in  my  book,  will  at  all  hinder  your  opposersj 
from  employing  them  in  doing  mischief  as  before. 

However^  be  that  as  it  will,  so  it  is,  that  your  lord&hip  apprehends  these 
»c-xy  terats^  these  ideas^  ivith  ivhich  the  nvorld  haib^  of  late ^  been  so  strangely 
cmus-dy  f  though  at  last  they  come  to  he  only  commov  Botions  sf  things,  as  your 
lordship  owns)  ma^  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article. 

My  lord,  if  any,  in  answer  to  your  lordship's  sermons^  and  in  othcc 
fam/Ueis,  wherein  your  lordship  complains  they  have  talked  so  m>M^  <& 
ideasf  have  been  troublesome  to  yoar  lordship  with  that  term  \  \t  v&  tm^^ 
stjsu^  tbatytmr  lordjxsp  should  be  tired  with  thai  60v»d  i  but  Vow 
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natural  so2ver  it  be  to  our  weak  constitutions,  to  be  oflfended  with  anf 
sound,  wherewith  an  importunate  din  hath  been  made  about  our  ears ; 
yet,  my  lord,  I  know  your  lordship  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  articles  of 
our  faith,  than  to  think  any  of  them  can  be  orertumed,  or  so  much  as 
shaken,  with  a  breath  fornied  into  any  sound,  or  term  whatsoever* 

Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  marks  pf  conceptions  \  and  so  they  be 
sufficiently  appropriated  to  them  in  their  use,  I  know  no  other  di^erence 
any  of  them  have  in  particular,  but  as  they  are  of  easy  or  difficult  pro- 
nunciation,  and  of  a  more  or  less  pleasant  sound ;  and  what  particular 
antipathies  there  may  be  in  men  to  some  of  them,  upon  that  account,  is 
not  easy  to  be  foreseen.  This  I  am  sure,  no  ter-n  whatsoever  in  itself 
bears,  one  more  than  another,  any  opposition  to  truthof  any  kind  ^  they 
arc  only  propositions  that  do  or  can  op()ose  the  truth  of  any  article  or  doc. 
trine  ;  and  thus  no  term  is  privileged  for  being  set  in  opposition  to  truth. 
There  is  no  word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  brought  into  a  pro. 
po&ition,  wherein  the  most  sacred  and  most  evident  truths  may  be  op. 
posed  :  hut  that  is  not  a  fault  in  the  ttrm^  but  him  that  uses  it.  And 
therefore  I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  (whatever  your  lordship  hath 
said  in  the  heat  of  your  concern)  that  you  have  bestowed  so  much  pains 
upon  my  book,  because  the  uord  idea  is  so  much  used  there.  For  though 
upon  my  saying,  in  my  chapter  about  the  existence  of  God,  *  That  I 
scarce  used  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter,'  your  lordship  wishes, 
that  /  had  done  so  quite  through  my  book :  yet  I  must  rather  look  upon  that 
as  a  compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  lordship  wished,  that  my  book  had 
been  all  through  suited  to  vulgar  readers,  not  used  to  that  aiKi  the  like 
t.rmsg  than  that  your  lordship  has  such  an  apprehension  of  the  word  idea ; 
or  that  there  is  any  such  harm  in  the  use  of  it,  instead  of  the  word  MotkM 
(with  which  your  lordship  seems  to  take  it  to  agree  in  signification),  that 
your  lordship  would  think  it  worth  your  while  to  spend  any  part  of  your 
valuable  time  and  thoughts  about  my  book,  for  having  the  word  idea  so 
oft^L'n  in  it ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  your  lordship  to  write  only  against 
an  impropriety  of  speech.  I  own  to  your  lordship,  it  ib  a  great  conde. 
scension  in  your  lordship  to  have  done  it,  if  that  word  have  sucli  a  share 
in  what  your  lordship  has  writ  against  my  book,  as  some  expressions 
-would  persuade  one  ;  and  I  would,  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  lordship, 
change  the  term  oi  idea  lor  a  better,  if  your  lordship,  or  any  one,  cpuld 
help  me  to  it ;  for,  that  //$//<>;/  will  not  so  well  stand  for  every  immediate 
object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  as  idea  does,  I  have  (as  I  guess)  somewhere 
given  a  reason  in  my  bock,  by  shewing  that  the  term//9//w  is  more  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  a  terrain  sort  of  thobc  objects,  which  I  call  mixed 
modes  i  and  I  thir.k,  it  would  not  sound  altogether  so  well,  to  say,  the 
vol  ion  of  red y  and  the  notion  of  a  horse  ;  as  the  idea  of  red y  and  the  idea  rfti 
hcrse.  But  if  any  one  thinks  it  will,  I  contei^d  not ;  for  I  have  no  fond- 
ness for,  nor  an  antipathy  to,  any  particular  articulate  sounds  :  nor  do  I 
think  there  is  any  spell  or  fascination  in  any  of  them. 

But  be  the  word  idea  proper  or  improper,  1  do  not  see  how  it  is  the 
tetter  or  the  worse,  because  ill  men  have  made  use  of  it,  or  because  it 
has  been  made  use  of  to  had  purposes ;  for  if  that  be  a  reason  to  condeoiOf 
or  lay  it  by,  we  must  lay  by  the  terms,  scripture ^  reason ^  perception ,  dis^ 
//>.'/■/,  ^le/jr,  &c.  Nay,  the  name  of  Gc^/ himself  will  not  escape;  for  1 
^o  not  think  any  one  of  these ,  or  any  other  term,  can  be  produccil^ 
J^*ijcjj  hath  not  been  made  use  of  by  6udi  men%  zsA  iq  vmcVl  v^i^wjscv 
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And  therefore,  if  the  nnitarians  iM  their  late  pnmphUti  hfuve  talked  <very 
much  of,  amd  strangely  amused  the  ivorld  icitb  ideas  ;  I  cannot  believe  your 
lordship  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the  worse,  or  the  more  dangerous, 
because  they  use  it ;  any  more  than,  for  their  use  of  them,  you  will  think 
rea^oM  or  scripture  terms  ill  or  dangerous.  And  therefore  what  your  lord. 
ship  says,  that  /  might  hofve  enjoyed  the  satiif action  of  my  ideas  long  enough 
before  your  lordship  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unless  you  had  found  them  em- 
ployed im  doing  mischief'^  will,  I  presume,  when  your  lordship  has  con- 
sidered again  of  this  matter,  prevail  with  your  lordship,  to  let  me  enjoy 
still  the  satisfaction  I  take  in  my  ideas,  i,  e.  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  cuii 
take  in  so  small  a  matter,  as  is  the  using  of  a  proper  term,  notwich. 
standing  it  should  he  employed  by  others  in  doing  mischief. 

For,  my  lord,  if  1  should  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my  book,  and  sub- 
stitute the  word  notion  every  where  in  the  room  of  it ;  and  every  body  else 
do  so  too  (though  your  lordship  does  not,  I  suppose,  suspect,  that  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  they  would  follow  my  example)  my  book  would, 
it  seems,  be  the  more  to  your  lordship's  liking  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
this  would  one  jot  abate  the  mischief  your  lordship  complains  of.  For 
the  tmiiarians  might  as  much  employ  notions,  as  they  do  now  ideas,  to  do 
mischiefs  unless  they  are  such  fools  to  think  they  can  conjure  with  this 
notable  word  idea ;  and  that  the  force  of  what  they  say,  lies  in  the  sound, 
and  not  in  the  signification  of  their  terms. 

This  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  can  be  no 
more  battered  by  one  word  than  another ;  nor  can  ihcy  be  beaten  down 
or  endangered  by  any  sound  whatsoever.  And  I  am  apt  to  (latter  myself, 
that  your  lonlship  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  word  id,. as,  be- 
cause you  say,  you  should  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  my  ideas,  if  the 
enemies  of  our  faith  had  not  taken  ttp  my  new  *way  of  ideas,  as  an  effiCtual 
battery  against  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  which  place,  bynriM 
'-jiay  of  ideas,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  construed  to  be  meant,  but  my 
expressing  myself  by  that  of  ideas ;  and  not  by  other  more  common 
words,  and  of  ancienter  standing  in  the  English  language. 

As  to  the  objection,  of  the  author's  way  by  ideas  being  a  neiu  *nvrr, 
he  thus  answers  ;  my  7ie*w  tvay  by  ideas,  or  my  r-jtay  by  ideas,   which  often 
occurs  in  your  lordship's  letter,  is,  I  confers,  a  very  large  and  doubtful 
expres*iion  ;  and  may,  in  the  full  latitude,  comj>rehcnd  my  whole  essay  ; 
because,    treating  in   it  of   the  understanding,    which  is  nothing  but 
tbe  faculty  of  thinking,    I    could  not  well  treat  of  that  faculty  of 
the  mind,  which   consists   in  thinking,  without  considering  the  im. 
mediate  objects  of  the  mind    in    thinking,    which  I  call  ideas:   and 
therefore  in  treating  of  the  understanding,  1  guess  it  will  not  be  thought     ' 
strange,  that  the  greatest  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up,  in  consider. 
ing  what  these  objects  of  the  mii^,  in  thinking,  arc  ;  whence  they  come ; 
what  use  the  mind  makes  of  them,  in  its  several  ways  of  thinking ;  and 
what  arc  the  outward  marks  whereby  it  signifies  them  to  others,  or  re- 
cords them  for  its  own  use.     And  this,  in  short,  is  my  ^way  by  ideas% 
that  which  your  lordship  calls  my  uciv  ^way  by  ideas:  which,  my  lord,  if 
it  be  nenv,  it  is  but  a  new  history  of  an  old  thing.     For  I  think  it  will 
Mt  be  doubted,  that  men  always  performed  the  actions  of  thinking,  rea^ 
•■wj,  believing,  and  knonving,  just  after  the  same  manner  they  do  !«.>«  \ 
Aoogh  whether  the  snmc  icvount  has  heretofore  been  giveu  oC  xVvie  vt^^ 
\^ihcjr  performed  these  actions,  or  wherein  they  cot\sisted,  1  do  ivox 
A»»i     Wesv  I  as  well  read  as  vour  Jordship,  1  should  \\aNC  >aectw  ^fe 
^^t  gentle  reprimand  of  v'our  lordship's,  for  tVi\ti\ui\t  »nj  iwa^  o/ 
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iifeafj  VI  w,  /or  want  %f  I  joking  iui$  oiher  mcn*i  tlwghu^  nuhkh  affemrh 
their  hooks. 

Your  lordship's  words,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  instmetioos  in 
the  case,  and  as  a  warning  to  others,  wh')  will  be  so  bold  adventarers as 
ta  spin  any  thing  barely  ont  of  their  own  thonj^hts,  I  shall  let  down  at  laige: 
And  they  run  thus :  If^helher  you  took  this  uuay  of  ideas  frmn  the  nnderm 
fhihsofher^  mentiomd  hy  yoHy  is  not  at  all  material  \  hut  I  intended  no  nfietm 
iion  uponyoti  in  it  (for  that  yon  meany  hy  my  commending  you  as  a  scholar  ^f 
m  great  a  master)  ;  /  ne^er  meant  to  tale  from  you  the  hotiour  of  your  annm  hu 
^'entions:  and  I  do  helie've  you  luhen  you  say.  That  you  nvrote  fromyemr  9VM 
thought Sy  and  the  ideas  you  had  tht,  re.  But  many  things  may  seem  mrw  t» 
one  J  rjjho  connjerscs  only  njaith  his  o^wn  ihoughtSy  nuhich  really  are  mt  so  /  tfl 
he  may  find^  nvhm  he  looks  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  ivhicb  appear  in 
their  books.  And  therefore^  altljough  I  have  a  just  esteem  for  the  imjtntiamef 
sucky  <ufho  can  spin  *volnmts  barely  ont  of  their  oivn  thoughts;  yet  I  am  apt  !» 
think,  they  'would  oblige  the  mtorld  more^  if,  after  they  haFVe  thought  so  mfuh 
themseUueSy  they  *would  examine  nvhat  thoughts  others  have  had  hfore  them^ 
concerning  the  same  things :  that  so  those  may  not  be  thought  /heir  otMst  irw»« 
ticns  nvhich  are  common  to  ihemsehvts  and  others.  If  a  man  should  try  all  tht 
magftetical  experiments  himself y  and  publish  them  as  his  onvri  thoughts,  he  might 
trie  himself  to  be  the  ifpventor  of  th&m :  but  he  that  examines  and  compares  vtiih 
them  *what  Gilbert,  and  others  have  dour  brfore  him^  lAjill  not  diminish  tht 
praise  of  his  diligence,  but  may  ivish  he  had  compared  his  thoughts  *witb  other 
pteH*s  ;  by  which  the  ivorld  nvoulJ  receive  greater  advantage,  although  he  hoi 
Issi  the  hoasur  of  being  an  original. 

To  alleviate  my  fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your  lordship,  that  «airr 
thing:  may  seem  new,  to  one  that  converses  only  ivith  his  sijun  thoughts,  tvbich 
really  are  not  Si  \  but  I  mubt  crave  leave  to  suggest  to  your  lordship,  that 
if  in  the  spinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they  seem  new  to  him, 
ht  is  CL-rtainly  the  inventor  of  them  ;  'avA  they  may  as  justly  be  thooght 
bis  own  invention,  as  any  one*s  ;  and  he  is  as  certainly  the  inventor  of 
them,  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  before  him  :  the  distinction  of  in. 
vcntiony  or  not  invention,  Tying  not  in  thinking  fifbt,  or  not  first,  bat  in 
borrowing,  or  not  borrowing,  our  thoughts  from  another :  and  he  to 
whom,  spinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they  svrm  neva,  could  not 
certainly  borrow  them  from  another.  So  he  truly  invented  printing  ia 
Europe,  who  without  any  communication  with  the  Chinest,  spun  it  out  of 
his  own  thoughts  ;  though  it  were  ever  so  true,  that  the  Chinese  had  the 
use  of  printing,  nay,  of  printing  in  the  very  same  way,  among  thenif 
fnany  ages  before  him.  So  that  he  that  spins  any  thing  out  of  his  own 
thoughtb,  th;it  seems  iievj  to  him,  cannot  cease  to  think  it  his  own  in- 
Atntion,  should  he  exKmiiic  ever  so  far,  ^^hat  thoughts  others  have  had 
htfore  him,  coucfrriing  the  snme  things  and  bhould  find  by  examining,  that 
they  had  the  same  thoughts  too. 

But  what  great  obligaticv  this  vL^ould  he  to  the  world,  or  weighty  cause 

of  turning  over  and  looking  into  books,  I  confess  1  do  not  see.     The 

great  end  to  me,  in  conversing  with  my  own  or  other  men's  thoughts,  in 

matters  of  speculation,  is  to  find  truth,  without  being  much  concerned 

whether  my  own  spinning  of  it  out  of  mine,  or  their  spinning  of  it  out 

of  their  own  thoughts,  liclps  mc  to  it.     And  how  little  I  afiect  the  honm 

c/'aa  ffr/^a-aJ,  m^y  be  seen  at  that  place  of  my  book,  where,  if  aof ' 

where,  that  itch  of  vstin-glory  was  likelieit  to  VviLvt  *.Vvewtv  Itself^  luidl 

ifcra  so  over-ruri  with  ir,  as  to  need  a  cure.    It  *u  wWc  \  ^^^  t&  oa* 
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9  fKese  feUowing  words,  taken  notice  of  b^  your  lordship,  in 
place:  *  I  think  I  have  shewn  wherein  it  is  that  certainty,  real 
ty  cooiists,  which  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confess,  to 
retofore,  one  of  those  desiderata ^  which  I  found  great  want  of/ 

ny  lord,  however  ii€n»  this  seemed  to  me,  and  the  more  so  be. 
isihly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it  in  the  b»Gks  of  Gtlxrs ;  yet  I 

it  as  nenVf  only  to  myself :  leaving  others  in  the  undisturbed 
B  of  what  either  by  invention,  or  reading,  was  theirs  before  ; 
assuming  to  myself  any  other  honour,  but  that  of  my  own  igno. 
11  that  time,  if  others  before  had  shewn  wherein  certainty  lay. 
,  my  lord,  if  I  had,  upon*  this  occasion,  been  forward  to  assume 
f  the  bwnmr  of  an  originaly  I  think  I  had  been  pretty  safe  in  it ; 
Mnld  have  had  your  lordship  for  my  guarantee  sind 'vindicator  in 
\t,  who  are  pleased  to  call  it  neiv ;  and,  as  such,  to  write  against 

cmly,  roy  lord,  in  this  respect,  my  book  has  had  very  unlucky 
Ke  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  your  lordship,  wstb 
ings  in  it,  for  their  novelty  ;  as  me^w  *waj  of  reasoHing  \  menju  fym 
ima  reason  ;  t/env  s^rt  of  certainty ;  nrw  terms ;  neto  nvaj  of  ideas  7 
tad  of  certainty ;  &c.  And  yet  in  other  places,  your  lordship 
think  it  worthy  in  me  of  your  lordship's  reflection,  for  saying, 
t  others  have  said  before  ;  as  where  I  say,  '  In  the  different  make 
I's  tempers,  and  application  of  their  thoughts,  some  arguments 
I  more  on  one,  atul  some  on  another,  for  the  ccmfirmatioo  of 
le  truth*'  Your  lordship  asks,  What  is  tbit  dijferewt  from  <whmi 
^  tmdtrstanding  have  so  id?  Again,  I  take  it,  your  lordship  meant 
:  words  for  a  commendation  of  my  book,  where  you  say.  But  if 
e  meant  by  <  ilie  simple  id£as  that  come  in  by  sensation,  or  re« 
\y  and  their  being  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge,'  hnt  that  our 
things  €ome  in^  either  from  our  semes  or  the  escercise  of  our  minds  : 
it  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  discovery y  so  your  iardshif  ii  far 
om  opposing  that^  lubercin  you  think  all  mankind  are  agreed^ 
gain.  But  luhat  need  all  this  great  noise  about  ideas  and  certainty, 
real  certainty  by  ideas  ;  if  after  all ^  it  comes  only  tothis,  that  our 
f  represent  to  us  such  things,  from  ivhence  loe  bring  arguments  to 
truth  of  things? 

*he  nwrld  hath  been  strangely  amused  nvith  ideas  of  late ;  and  *we 
r  tzU  that  strange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas  ;  and 
ideas,  at  last,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things f  nuhich  tne 
e  use  of  in  our  reas'jning.  And  to  the  like  purpose  in  other  places, 
ker,  therefore,  at  last,  your  lordship  will  resolve  that  it  is  nenj» 
»r  more  faulty  by  its  being  ne^y  must  be  left  to  your  lordship, 
ind  by  it,  that  my  book  cannot  avoid  being  condemned  on  the  * 
or  the  other,  nor  do  I  see  a  possibility  to  help  it.  If  there  be 
hat  like  only  ly.ov  thoughts ;  or,  on  the  other  side,  others  that 
nothing  but  what  can  be  justified  by  reoeived  authorities  ia 
!  must  desire  them  to  make  themselves  amends  in  that  part  which 
;,  for  the  displeasure  they  receive  in  the  other :  but  if  any  should 
ict,  as  to  find  fault  with  both,  truly,  I  knaw  act  well  what  to 
lem.  The^case  is  a  plain  case,  the  book  is  all  over  RaugKt,  atvd. 
kot  a  sentence  in  ir^  thatisttot,  cither  fot its  antiquity  ot  QOVt\ty  ^ 
w^/Docd,  sod  so  ibac  is  a  short  cod  of  it*     r  rom  you^  \otd- 
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ship,  indeed,  in  particular,  I  can  hope  for  something  better ;  for  your 
lordship  thinks  the  general  design  of  it  m  goody  tliat  that,  I  flatter  myself, 
would  prevail  on  your  lordship  to  preserve  it  from  the  fire. 

fiut  as  to  the  way,  your  lordship  thinks,  I  should  have  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  having  it  thought  my  iteuetitio/t,  lAthen  it  nvas  c§mmon  to  me  mfitb 
others f  it  unluckily  so  fell  out,  in  the  subject  of  my  Essay  of  Human  Uum 
derstaudingy  that  I  could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men  to  in. 
form  myself.  For  my  d?sign  being,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  copy  nature, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  thinking ;  1 
could  look  into  no-body's  understanding  but  my  own,  to  see  how  it 
wrought  ;  nor  have  a  prospect  into  other  men's  minds,  to  view  thiir 
thoughts  there  ;  and  observe  what  steps  and  motions  they  took,  and  by 
what  gradations  they  proceeded  in  their  acquainting  themselves  with  tnidi| 
and  their  advance  in  knowledge:  what  we  find  of  their  thoughts  fa 
books,  is  but  the  result  of  this,  and  not  the  progress  and  working  of 
their  minds,  in  ci^ming  to  the  opinions  or  conclusions  they  set  down 
and  published. 

All  therefore,  that  I  can  say  of  my  book,  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  of  of 
own  mind,  in  its  several  ways  of  operation.  And  all  that  I  can  say  ior 
the  publishing  of  it  is,  that  I  think  the  intellectual  faculties  are  madei 
and  operate  alike  in  most  men ;  and  that  some,  that  I  shewed  it  to  befiiit 
I  published  it,  liked  it  so  well,  that  I  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion. 
And  therefore,  if  it  should  happen,  that  it  should  not  be  so,  but  that 
some  men  should  have  ways  of  thinking,  reasoning;,  or  arriving  at  cer- 
tainty,  different  from  others,  and  above  those  that  I  find  my  mind  to 
use  and  acquiesce  in,  I  do  not  sec  of  what  use  my  book  can  be  to  then. 
I  can  only  make  it  my  humble  request,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  those  that  are  of  my  size,  who  find  their  minds  work,  reason, 
and  know  in  the  same  low  way  that  mine  docs,  that  those  men  of  a  more 
happy  genius  would  shew  us  the  way  of  their  nobler  flights  ;  and  parti* 
calarly  would  discover  to  us  their  shorter  or  surer  way  to  certainty,  thin 
by  ideasy  and  the  observing  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 

Your  lordship  adds,  But  wii*,  //  setfnsy  nothing  is  inttHigibU  htit  nvhcn 
suits  ivith  the  freiv  ivay  of  ideas.  My  lord,  The  neiv  ^vtTv  of  ideas,  and 
the  old  way  of  speaking  intelligibly^  was  alwavii  and  ever  will  be  tbc 
same  :  and  if  1  may  take  ihc  liberty  to  declare  my  sense  of  it,  herein  it 
consists :  i .  T'hat  a  man  use  no  words,  hut  Mich  as  he  makes  the  signs  of 
certain  determined  objects  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  which  he  can  nuke 
known  to  another.  2.  Next,  that  he  use  the  bame  word  steadily  far  tk 
»ign  of  the  same  immediate  object  of  liis  mind  in  thinking.  3.  That  b» 
join  those  words  together  in  propositions,  according  to  the  grammatical 
rules  of  that  language  he  sjx;aks  in.  4.  That  he  unite  those  sentenccsirt 
a  coherent  discourse.  Thus,  and  thu»  only,  I  humbly  conceive,  anj 
one  may  pr^'scrve  himself  from  the  confines  and  suspicion  of  jargofii 
whether  he  pleases  to  call  those  immediate  objects  of  his  mind,  wnidi 
his  words  do,  or  should  stand  for,  ideas  or  no. 


•  Mr.  Locke's  Third  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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No  Innate  Principles  in  the  Mind. 


The  way 
shewn  hov 
we  come  bjr 
any  know- 
ledge, suffici- 
ent to  prove  it 
not  innate. 


IT  IS  an  established  opinion  amongst 
some  men,  that  there  are  in  ttie  un- 
anding  certain  innate  principles ;  some 
ary  notions,  xoikpti  Uyo^m^  characters, 
were,  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
h  the  soul  receives  in  its  very  first 
r;  and  brings  into  tlie  world  with  it  It  woold 
ufficient  to  convince  unprejudiced  readers  of  the 
ness  of  this  supposition,  if  I  should  only  shew  (as 
36  I  shall  in  the  following  parts  of  this  discourse) 
men,  barely  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties, 
attain  to  all  the  knowledge  tliey  have,  without  tiie 
of  any  innate  impressions ;  and  may  arrive  at  cer- 
Vy  without  any  such  original  notions  or  principles. 
L  imagine  any  one  will  easily  grant,  that  it  would 
^pertinent  to  suppose,  the  ideas  of  colours  innate 

creature,  to  whom  God  hath  given  sight,  and  a 
\t  to  receive  them  by  the  eyes,  from  external  ob- 
:  and  no  less  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  attribute 
al  truths  to  the  impressions  of  nature,  and  innate 
icters,  when  we  may  observe  in  ourselves  faculties^ 

attain  as  easy  and  certain  knowledge  of  them,  as 
\y  were  originally  imprinted  on  the  mind. 
It  because  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  censure 
How  his  own  thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth,  when 
lead  him  ever  so  little  out  of  the  common  road ; 
lU  set  down  the  reasons,  that  made  me  doubt  of 
ruth  of  that  opinion,  as  an  excuse  for  my  mistake, 
)e  in  one  ;  which  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those, 

with  me,   dispose  themselves  to  embrace   truth, 
ever  they  find  it. 

2.  There  is  nothing  more  commonly    General  as. 
a  for  granted,  than  that  there  arc  cer-    sent  the  great 
principles,  both  speculative  and  prac-    argument. 
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tical  (for  they  speak  of  both)  universally  agreed  upon 
by  all  mankind  :  which  therefore,  they  argue,  must 
needs  be  constant  impressions,  which  the  souls  of  men 
receive  in  their  first  beings,  and  which  they  bring  into 
the  world  with  them,  as  necessarily  and  really  as  tliey  do 
any  of  their  inherent  faculties. 

§.  3.  This  argument,  drawn  from  utiiver- 
Unirersal  sal  consent,  has  this  misfortune  in  it,  that 
consent  jf  jj.  ^.g^e  true  in  matter  of  fact,  that  there 

fkfJ^L'!!!^-.      were  certain  truths,  wherein  all   mankind 

tbm?  innate.  .  '  •         .      .* 

agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them  innate,  if 
there  can  be  any  other  way  shewn,  how  men  may  coiflC 
to  that  universal  agreement,  in  the  things  they  do  con- 
sent in ;  which  I  presume  may  be  done. 
"  What  is,  §•  4.  But,  which  is  worse,  this  argument 
is;"and,"it  of  universal  consent,  which  is  made  use  of 
is  impossible  to  prove  innate  principles,  seems  to  me  a 
for  the  same  demonstration  that  there  are  none  such;  be- 
and^noi  to  causc  tlicre  are  none  to  which  all  mankind 
be/'notuni-  give  an  universal  assent  I  shall  begin  mth 
vcrsally  zu  the  speculative,  and  instance  in  those  tnag- 
scntcdto.  nified  principles  of  dcmonstiation;  "  what- 
soever is,  is;"  and,  **  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  aild  not  to  be ;"  M-hich,  of  all  others,  I 
think  have  the  most  allowed  title  to  innate.  Thdsd 
have  so  settled  a  reputation  of  maxims  universally  re- 
ceived, that  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  strange,  if  any 
one  should  seem  to  question  it.  But  yet  I  take  liberty 
to  say,  that  these  propositions  are  so  far  from  having  an 
universal  assent,  that  there  are  great  part  of  mankind  to 
Mhom  they  are  not  so  miich  as  known. 
Kot  on  the  i  5.    For,   first,    it  is  evident,    that  all 

mind  natn.  children  and  idiots  have  not  the  least  appre- 
'rint<Hr'b  l^^*"^ion  or  thought  of  them  ;  and  the  want 
cause  not  ^  ^'  ^**^^  ^^  enough  to  destroy  that  universal 
known  to  asseut,  whicli  must  needs  he  the  necessary 
children,  concomitartt  of  all  innate  truths :  it  seeming 

idiois,  &c.  i^j  j^^g  pj.j^j.  ^  contradiction,  to  say,  that  there 
arc  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul,  which  it  i)erceives  or  un- 
derstands not :  imprinting,  if  it  signify  any  thing,  being 
nothing  else,  but  llie  making  certain  "truths  tQ  bo  per- 
ceived. 
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ceived.  For  to  imprint  any  thing  on  the  mind,  without 
the  mind's  perceiving  it,  seems  to  me  hardly  inteiligiblc 
If  therefore  children  and  idiots  have  souls,  have  minds, 
with  those  impressions  upon  them,  they  must  unavoid- 
ably perceive  tliem^  and  necessarily  know  and  assent  to 
these  truths  ;  which  since  they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  no  such  impressions.  Tor  if  they  are  not  no- 
tions naturally  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  innate  ?  aud 
if  they  are  notions  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  un- 
known r  To  say  a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  say,  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of 
it,  and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  tliis  im- 
pression nothing.  No  proposition  can  be  said  to  be  in 
the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  never 
yet  conscious  of.  For  if  any  one  may,  then,  by  the 
same  reason,  all  propositions  that  are  true,  and  the  mind 
is  capable  of  ever  assenting  to,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
mind,  and  to  be  imprinted :  since,  if  any  one  can  be 
said  to  be  in  the  mitid,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  must 
be  only,  because  it  is  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  so  the 
mind  is  of  all  truths  it  ever  shall  know.  Nay,  thus 
troths  may  be  imprinted  on  the  mind,  which  it  never 
did,  nor  ever  shall  know  :  for  a  man  may  live  long,  and 
die  at  last  in  ignorance  of  many  trutiis,  which  his  mind 
was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  M'ith  certainty.  So 
that  if  the  capacity  of  knowing,  be  the  natural  impressioA 
contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  evei*  conies  to  knoAV. 
will,  by  this  account,  be  every  one  of  them  innate  ;  and 
this  great  point  Mill  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a 
very  improper  way  of  speaking ;  which,  whilst  it  pre- 
tends to  assert  the  contrary,  says  nothing  different  from 
those,  who  deny  innate  principles.  Vov  nobody,  I 
think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  know- 
ing several  truths.  The  capacity,  they  say,  is  innate, 
the  knoMiedge  acquired.  But  then  to  what  end  .such 
contest  for  certain  innate  maxims  ?  If  truths  can  be  ini* 
printed  on  the  understanding  without  being  perceived, 
1  tan  see  no  difference  there  can  be,  between  any  trnihs 
the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing,  in  respect  of  llieir 
^ginal :  they  must  all  be  innate,  or  all  adventitious : 
^  Tain  shall  a  man  go  about  to  distinguish  them,     lie 

tUeicfove, 
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therefore,  that  t.^lks  of  innate  notions  in  the  underftand- 
ing,  cannot  (lif  he  intend  diereby  any  distinct  sort  of 
trutlis)  mean  such  truths  to  be  in  the  understanding,  as 
it  never  perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of.  For 
if  these  words  (to  be  in  the  understanding)  have  any 
pro[)riety,  they  signify  to  be  understood :  so  that,  to  be 
in  the  understanding,  and  not  to  be  understood  ;  to  be  in 
the  inind,  and  never  to  be  perceived ;  is  all  one,  as  to 
say,  any  thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  mind  or  under- 
standing. If  tlierefore  these  two  propositions,  **  what- 
soever is,  is ;"  and  "  it  isi  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be,'  arc  by  nature  imprinted,  children 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  them ;  infants,  and  all  that  have 
souls,  umst  ncccsjfarilv  have  them  in  their  understand- 
ings,  know  the  truth  of  them,  and  assent  to  it 
'fh.1t  men  ^-  ^^*    '^^  avoid  this,  it  is  usually  an- 

knou-  ihcm  s^vered,  That  all  men  know  and  assent  to 
whci.iht*y  tliem,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 
come  to  the       mjj  ^j^j^^  j^^  ^nouizh  to  prove  them  innate. 

use  01  reason,      ^  s^  ^ 

ansucred.  1  answer, 

§.  7.  Doubtful  expressions,  that  have 
scarce  any  siguiticalion,  so  for  clear  reasons,  to  thos^ 
who  being  preposses^seiL  take  not  the  pains  to  examiDe^ 
even  what  they  themselves  say.  Tor  to  apply  this  aii- 
swer  with  any  tolerable  sense  to  our  present  purpose,  it 
must  signify  one  of  these  two  things  ;  either,  that,  as 
Soon  as  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  these  supposed 
native  inscriptions  come  to  be  known,  and  observed  by 
tliem  :  or  else,  tliat  the  use  and  exercise  of  mens 
reason  assists  them  in  the  discovery  of  these  principles^ 
and  certainly  makes  them  known  to  them. 

%.  8.  If  they  mean,  that  by  the  use  of  i 
covered"  "'  reason  men  may  discover  these  principles; 
them,  that  ii»id  that  lliis  is  sufticicnt  to  prove  themin- 
would  not  nate  :  their  way  of  arguing  will  stand  tl)us> 
prove  them  (viz.)  that,  whatever  truths  reason  cancer- 
Uinatc.  tuinly  discover  to  us,  and  make  us  firmly 

assent  to,  tliose  are  all  naturally  imprinted  on  the  mind : 
since  that  universal  assent,  which  is  made  the  mark  of 
them,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this ;  that  by  the  use  of 
reason,  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge. 
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^f,  and  assent  to  them ;  and,  by  tliis  means,  tliere  will 
be  no  diftbrcncc  between  the  maxims  of  the  mathema 
ticians,  and  theorems  thev  deduce  from  them ;  All  must 
ye  equally  allowed  innate;  they  being  all  discoveries 
nadc  by  the  use  of  reason,  ancl  truths  that  a  rational 
:reature  may  certainly  come  to  know,  if  he  apply  his 
tlioughts  rigiitly  that  way. 

^.  9.  But  how  can  these  men  thmk  the  use  Itisfalsetlut 
af  reason  necessary,  to  discover  principles  rcasonJisco- 
that  are  supposed  innate,  when  reason  (if  we 
may  believe  them)  is  nothing  else  but  the  faculty  of  de- 
ducing unknown  truths  from  principles,  or  propositions, 
tliat  arc  already  known  ?  That  certainly  can  never  be 
thought  innate,  which  wc  liavc  need  of  reason  to  disco- 
ver ;  unless,  as  I  have  said,  we  will  have  all  the  certain 
truths,  that  reason  ever  teaches  us,  to  be  innate.  \\'<i 
may  as  well  think  the  use  of  reason  necessary  to  make  our 
eyes  discover  visible  objects,  as  that  there  should  be  need 
of  reason,  or  tlic  exercise  thereof,  to  make  the  under- 
standing sec  what  is  originally  engraven  on  it,  and  can- 
not be  in  the  understanding  before  it  be  perceived  by 
It  So  tliat  to  make  reason  discover  those  truths  tliu* 
imprinted,  is  to  say,  that  the  use  of  reason  discovers  to 
a  man  what  he  knew  before :  and  if  men  have  those 
innate  impressed  truths  originally,  and  before  the  use 
of  reason,  and  yet  arc  always  ignorant  of  them,  till  they 
come  to  tlie  use  of  reason ;  it  is  in  effect  to  say,  that 
men  know,  and  know  them  not,  at  the  same  time. 

§.  10-  It  will  here  perhaps  be  said,  that  mathemati- 
cal demonstrations,  and  other  trutlis  that  are  not  innate, 
are  not  aflented  to,  as  soon  as  proposed,  wherein  they 
arc  distinguished  from  these  maxnns,  and  other  innate 
truths.     I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  assent,  upon 
tlie  first  proposing,  more  particularly  by  and  by.    I  shall 
here   only,    and    that   very  readily    allow,    that  these 
maxims  and  mathematical  ^^monstrations  are  in  this 
different ;  thi^t  the  one  have  need  of  reason,  using  of 
proofs,  to  make  them  out,  and  to  gain  our  assent;  but 
the  other,  as  soon  as  understood,  arc,  without  any  the 
least  reasoning,  embraced  and  assented  to.  But  I  withal 
beg  leave  to  obser^i  that  it  lays  o^n  tlie  weakness  of 
Voi.  I.  C  \i\\s 
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this  subterfuge,  which  requires  the  use  of  reason  for  the 
discovery  of  these  general  truths :  since  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, tliat  in  their  discovery  there  is  no  use  made  of 
reasoning  at  all.  And  I  think  those,  who  give  this  an- 
swer, will  not  be  forward  to  afTirni,  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  maxim,  '^  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,'*  is  a  deduction  of  our  rea- 
j^on.  For  this  would  be  to  destroy  that  bounty  of  nature 
they  seem  so  fond  of,  whilst  they  make  the  knowledge 
of  those  principles  to  depend  on  the  labour  of  our 
thoughts.  For  all  reasoning  is  search,  and  casting 
about,  and  requires  pains  and  application.  And  how 
can  it  with  any  tolerable  sense  be  supposed,  that  what 
was  iui|)rinted  by  nature,  as  the  toundation  and  guide  of 
our  reason,  should  need  the  use  of  reason  to  discover  it? 

§.   11.  Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  witk 
a  little  attention  on  the  operations  of  the  understandings 
will  find,  that  this  ready  assent  of  the  mind  to  soui^k 
truths,  depends  not,  either  on  native  inscription,  orth^s 
use  of  reason ;  but  on  a  faculty  of  the  mind  quite  dis- 
tinct from  both  of  them,   as  we  shall  see  hcreattei^- 
Reason,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  do  in  procuring; 
our  assent  to    these  maxims,  if  by  saying,  that  mesn 
know  and  assent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  use  o  f 
reason,  be  meant,  that  the  use  of  reason  assists  us  ix\ 
the  knowledge  of  these  maxims,  it  is  utterly  false;  ancJ 
were  it  true,  would  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 

^.12.    If  by    knowing  and   assenting  to 

The  coming      ^i  i  "^  ^      *\  r . 

to  thr  use  o7  them,  when  we  come  to  the  use  of  i*co.- 
rwison,  not  SOU,  be  uicant,  that  this  is  the  time  when 
tluj  time  wc  they  come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 
roinr  to  mind ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  children  conM 

now  t  u.^c     j^  ^j    jj^^  of  reason,  thev  come  also  to  know 

and  assent  to  these  maxims ;  this  also  is  taisc 
and  frivolous.  First,  Itis  false:  l)ecau.-e  it  is  evident  these 
maxims  are  not  in  the  mind  so  earlv  as  tlie  use  of  re**- 
son :  and  therefore  the  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is 
falsclv  assigned,  as  the  time  of  their  discovery.  IIo^^ 
niaiiv  instances  of  the  use  of  reason  may  we  observe  i^ 
«:hildren,  a  long  time  before  thev  have  any  knowledf?^ 
of  this   uiaxim,  '*  That  it  is  imj)Ossible  for  the  sain^ 
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thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ?"  And  a  great  part  of  illite- 
rate people,  and  savages,  pass  many  years,  even  of  their 
rational  age,  without  ever  thinking  on  this,  and  the 
like  general  propositions.  I  grant,  men  come  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  general  and  more  abstract  trutlis, 
which  are  thought  innate,  till  tliey  come  to  the  use  of 
reason;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither.  Which  is  so,  be- 
cause, till  after  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  those 
general  abstract  ideas  are  not  framed  in  the  mind,  about 
which  tliose  general  maxims  are,  wliicli  are  mistaken  for 
innate  principles  ;  but  are  indeed  discoveries  made,  and 
verities  introduced  and  brought  into  tiie  mind  by  the 
same  way,  and  discovered  by  the  same  steps,  as  several 
odicr  propositions,  which  nobody  was  ever  so  extrava- 
gant as  to  suppose  innate.  This  I  hope  to  make  plain 
in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse.  I  allow  therefore  a  ne- 
cessity, that  men  slionld  come  to  the  use  of  reason  before 
they  get  tlic  knowledge  of  those  general  truths;  but 
deny,  that  men's  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is  the 
time  of  their  discovery. 

§.  1 3.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  observable, 
tliat  tliis  saying,  That  men  know  and  assent 
to  these  maxims,  wlien  they  come  to  tlie 
use  of  reason,  amounts  in  reality  of  fact  to 
no  more  but  this.  That  thev  arc  never 
known  or  taken  notice  of,  before  tlie  use  of  reason^ 
but  may  possibly  be  assented  to,  some  time  after,  during 
a  man's  life ;  but  when,  is  uncertain  :  and  so  may  all 
other  knowable  truths,  as  well  as  these ;  which  there- 
fore have  no  advantage  nor  distinction  from  others,  by 
this  note  of  being  known  when  we  come  to  the  use  of 
reason  ;  nor  are  thereby  proved  to  be  innate,  but  quite 
the  contrary. 

§.  14.  But,  secondly,  were  it  true,  that 
the  precise  time  of  their  being  known,  and 
assented  to,  were,  when  men  comp  to  tlie 
use  of  reason,  neither  would  that  prove 
them  innate.  This  way  of  arguing  is  as 
frivolous,  as  the  supposition  of  itself  is  false. 
Vor  by  what  kind  of  logic  will  it  appear, 

C  2  tlvvit 


By  this  they 
arc  not   dii- 
tinguished 
from  other 
knowable 
truths. 


If  coming  to 
the  use  of 
reason  were 
the  time  of 
their  disco- 
very .itwould 
not  prove 
them  innate. 
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that  any  Tiotion  is  originally  by  nature  imprinted  in  the 
mind  in  its  first  conslitution,  because  it  comes  first  to 
bo  observed  and  assented  to,  wlien  a  faculty  of  tlie  mind, 
which  has  quite   a   distinct  province,   begins  to  exert 
itself  ?     And  therefore,  the  coniiug  to  the  use  of  speecli, 
if  it  wore  supposed  the  time  that  these  maxims  are  first 
assented  to  (which   it  may  be  with  as  much  truth,  as 
the  time  when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason)  would 
be  as  good  a  proof  that  they  were  innate,  as  to  say,  tlicy 
"are  innate,  because  men  assent  to  them,  when  they  come 
to  the  use  of  reason.     1  agree  then  M'itli  these  men  of 
innate  ])rinciples,  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  these 
ircneral   and  self-evident  maxims   in   the   mind,    till  it 
comes  to  the  exercise  of  reason :    but  I  deny  that  the 
4X)niing  to   the  use  of  reason  is  the  precise  time  when 
tliey  arc  first  taken  notice  of ;   and  if  that  were  the  pre- 
cise time,    I  deny  that  it  would  prove  them  innate.     All 
that  can  with  any  truth  be  meant  by  this  proposition, 
tliat  men  assent  to  them  when  thev  come  to  the  use 
of  reason,    is   no    more    but   tliis,   that  the  making   of 
fjeneral  abstract  ideas,  and  the  understanding  of  general 
names,  Ixiing  a  conconiitant  of  the  rational  faculty,  and 
growing  up  witli   [t,  children  commonly  get  not  those 
gi'ueral  ideas,  nor  learn  the  names  that  stand  for  thenv, 
till,  having  for  a  good  while  exercised  their  reason  about" 
familiar  and  more  particular  ideas,   they  are,   by  thei^ 
ordinary    discourse    and  actions*  with   others,  acknow- 
led^rd  to  be  capable  of  rational  conversation.     If  as- 
.^fniiuix  to  these  maxims,   when  men  come  to  the  use  of 
rr;ison,  can  be  true  in  any  other  sense,   I  desire  it  mav 
be  .shown  ;  or  at  h^nst,   how  in  this,  or  any  other  sense, 
it  provrs  them  innate*. 

r')estcM<i  by  §•  ^•^-  ''^^^  sen?e>  at  fuTt  let  in  particular 
Mhiclithr  iflcas,  and  furnish  thcr  yet  empty  cabinet ; 
mi.iJ  att.iins    tiud   the  uiiud  bv  degrees  urowing  familifl'' 

several  truths     ,,ij|j   ^^„^^.  ^,j-  ^|,^'.,j      ^j^,.^,  .^,:^,    lodn;ed   iu  tllC 

niemorv,  and  nmnes  not  to  them.  Afterwards  the  mind« 
proceeiling  farther,  abstracts  them,  anil  by  degrees  learnt 
the  use  of  ireneral  names.  In  this  ninmier  the  min*l 
tome-  to  be  furnished  with  ideas  and  language,  the  in** 

tcrial^ 
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teriuls  about   which   to  exercise  its  discursive  fucaltv  : 

0 

uiid  the  use  of  reason  becoiues  daily  uiore  visible,  aj 
these  materials,  that  give  it  einployineiit,  encrease.  But 
tiicugli  tlie  liaving  of  general  ideas,  and  tlie  use  of  j^c- 
neral  words  and  reason,  usually  grow  together ;  yet,  I 
see  not,  how  this  any  way  proves  thcui  innate.  The 
knowledge  of  some  trutlis,  1  confess,  is  very  early  iw 
the  mind ;  but  in  a  v/ay  that  sliows  them  not  to  be  in- 
nate- I'or,  if  we  will  observe,  we  shall  find  it  siill  to 
be  about  ideas,  not  innate,  but  acquired :  It  Ijeing 
about  those  tirst  which  arc  imprinted  by  external  things, 
with  which  infants  have  earliest  to  do,  which  make  the 
most  frequent  impressions  on  their  senses.  In  ideas 
thus  got,  the  mind  discovers  that  some  agree,  and  others 
(lifl'er,  probably  as  soon  as  it  has  any  use  of  meniorv;  as 
soon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  perceive  distinct  ideas. 
Hut  w  hcther  it  be  then,  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it  does  so 
long  before  it  has  the  use  of  words,  or  comes  to  that, 
which  we  common!  v  call  "the  use  of  reason.''  For  a 
child  knows  as  certainly,  before  it  can  s|)eak,  the  dif- 
ference between  tlie  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter  (i.  e.  that 
sweet  is  not  bitter)  as  it  knows  afterwards  (when  it 
comes  to  speak)  that  wormwood  and  sugar-plums  arts 
Dot  the  same  thing. 

§.   16.  A  child  knows  not  that  three  and  four  are 
equal  to  seven,  till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  seven, 
and  has  ^ot  the  name  and  idea  of  ecpiality:  and  then, 
upon  explaining  those  words,  he  presently  assents  to,  or 
rather    perceives  the    truth   of  that   projiosition.     Jhit 
neither  does  he  then  readily  assent,  because  it  is  an  in- 
nate truth,  nor  was  his  assent  wanting  till  then,  becausJe 
he  wanted  the  use  of  ri^ason  ;  but  the  truth  of  it  appears 
to  him,  as  soon  as  he  has  settled  in  his  mind  the  clear 
and  distinct  ideas,  that  these  lianies  stand  for  :  and  then 
he  knows  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  upon  the  same 
ground?,  and  by  the  same  means,  tliat  he  knew  before, 
that  a  rod  and  a  cherry  are  not  the  same  tiling ;  and 
upon  the  same  grounds  also,  that  he  may  con.e  to  know 
afterwards,   "  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
^  be,  and  not  te  be,"  as  shall  be  more  fully  showu  Ivevx- 

C  3  u^Vr:. 
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after.  So  that  the  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to 
have  tho.sc  general  ideas,  about  wliich  those  maxims  are; 
or  to  know  the  signification  of  those  general  terms  that 
i^tand  for  tlicm  ;  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind  tlie  ideas 
they  stand  for ;  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  he  comes 
to  assent  to  those  maxims,  whose  terms,  with  the  ideas 
they  stand  for,  being  no  more  innate  than  those  of  a 
cat  or  a  weesel,  he  must  stay  till  time  and  observation 
have  acquainted  him  with  them ;  and  then  he  will  be 
in  a  capacity  to  know  the  truth  of  these  maxims,  upon 
the  first  occasion  that  shall  make  him  put  together  those 
ideas  in  his  mind,  and  observe  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree,  according  as  is  expressed  in  those  propositions. 
And  therefore  it  is,  that  a  man  knows  that  eighteen  and 
nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty-seven,  by  the  same  self- 
evidence,  that  he  knows  one  and  two  to  be  equal  to 
three  :  vet  a  child  knows  this  not  so  soon  as  the  other: 
not  for  want  of  the  use  of  reason,^  but  because  the  ideas 
the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty-seven  stand  for, 
are  not  so  soon  got,  as  those  which  are  signiiied  by  one, 
two,  and  tliree. 
.       .  V   17.  This  evasion  therefore  of  general 

Assenting  as  ^    ^        i  ^     ^i  r 

soon  as  pro-  asscut,  when  men  come  to  the  use  ot  rea- 

poscd  and  SOU,  failing  as  it  does,  and  leaving  no  dif- 

ynderstood,  ference  between  those  supposed  innate,  and 

proves  them  ^^j^^^  truths,   that  arc  afterwards  acciuired 

not  innate.  ,  ,  '      . ,  ,  ,         ' 

and  learnt,  men  have  endeavoured  to  secure 
an  universal  assent  to  those  they  call  maxims,  by  saying, 
they  are  generally  assented  to  as  soon  as  proposed,  and 
the  terms  they  are  proposed  in,  understood :  seeing  all 
men,  even  children,  as  soon  as  tlicy  hear  and  under- 
stand the  terms,  as:scnt  to  these  propositions,  they  think 
it  is  sutncient  to  jjrove  them  innate.  Vox  snicc  men 
never  fail,  aficr  they  have  once  understood  the  words, 
to  acknowleii'^e  them  for  undoubted  truths,  they  would 
infer,  that  certainly  these  propositions  were  first  lodged 
in  the  understanding,  which,  without  any  teaching,  the 
mind,  at  the  very  first  proposal,  immediately  closes 
with,  and  assents  to,  and  after  that  never  doubts  again. 

i  18. 
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§.  18.  In  answer  to  this,  I  demand  "whc-  If  such  an  «- 

her  ready  assent  given    to   u  proposition  s^^mbca.nark 

jpon  first  hearing,  and  understanding  the  Jh^n^^^hat 

enns,   be  a  certain  mark  of  an  innate  prin-  one  and  two 

*iple  ?*'  If  it  be  not,  such  a  general  assent  is  are  equal  to 

n  vain   ur^^ed  as  a  proof  of  tliem  :  if  it  be  ^^^^^'»  ^*^«^ 

•     •  •  sweetness  is 

laid,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  innate,  they  must    ^^^  bitter- 
hen  allow  all  such  propositions  to  be  in-    ness ;"  and  a 
late,  which  are  generally  assented  to  as  soon    thousand  x)t^ 
IS  heard,   whereby  they  will  find  themselves    jpnaic"'"*^  ^^ 
,)lentifully   stored   with    innate    principles, 
[•'or  upon  the  same  ground,  viz.  of  assent  at  first  hear- 
njT  and  understandini;  the  terms,  that  men  would  have 
(hose  maxims  pass  for  innate,  they  nmst  also  admit  se- 
veral  propositions   about  numbers  to   be  innate :  and 
thus,  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three  ;  that  two 
and  two  are  equal  to  four  ;  and  a  multitude    of  other 
the  like  propositions  in  numbers,  that  every  l)ody  assents 
to  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the  term^:,  must 
liavc  a  place  amongst  these  innate  axioms.     Nor  is  this 
the   prerogative    of  numbers   alone,  and   propositions 
made  about  several  of  them ;  but  even  natural   philo- 
sophy, and  all  the  other  sciences,  aftbrd  propositions, 
wliich  are  sure  to  meet  with  assent  as  soon  as  they  are 
understood.     That  two   bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same 
place,  is  a  truth,  that  nobody  any  mcne  sticks  at,  tiian 
Ht  these  maxims,  '^  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
tiiiog  to  be,  and  not  to  be;  that  white  is  not  black; 
^hat  a  square  is  not  a  circle ;  that  yellowness  is   not 
*^eetness :"  these  and  a  million  of  such  other  propo- 
sitions, as  many  at  least  as  we  have  distinct  ideas  of, 
^very  man    in  liis  wits,  at  first  hearing,  and  knowing 
^'^hat  the  names  stand  for,  nmst  necessarily  assent  to. 
If  these  men  will  be  true  to  their  own  rule,  and  have 
assent  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms,  to 
lie  a  mark  of  innate,  they  mu^^t  allow,   not  only  as  many 
iiinate  propositions  as  men  have  distinct  ideas;  but  as 
uiany  as  men  can  make  propositions  m  herein  dirterent 
i^cas  are  denied  one  of  another.     Since  every  proposi- 
^on,  wherein  one  difierent  idea  is  denied  of  another^ 

C  4  v:\\\ 
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\\\\\  as  certainly  find  assent  at  first  bearing  and  under* 
standing  the  terms,  as  this  general  one,  "  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  same  thinij  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;*'  or  that 
which  is  the  foundation  of  it,  and  is  the  easier  under- 
•tood  of  the  two,  "  the  same  is  not  difterent :"  by 
wliich  account  they  will  have  legions  of  innate  propo- 
»iiions  of  this  one  sort,  without  mentioning  any  other. 
But  since  no  proposition  can  be  innate,  unless  the  ideas 
about  which  it  is,  be  innate ;  this  will  be,  to  suppose 
all  our  ideas  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  figure,  &c.  in- 
nate ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  op- 
posite to  reason  and  experience.  Universal  and  ready 
assent  upon  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms  is  (I 
grant)  a  mark  of  self-evidence :  but  self-evidence,  de- 
pending not  on  innate  impressions,  but  on  something 
else  (as  we  shall  shew  hereafter)  belongs  to  several  prcx- 
positions,  which  nobody  was  yet  so  extravagant  as  to 
pretend  to  be  innate. 

^  §19.  Nor  let  it  be  said,  That  those  more 

nrral  propot'  particular  self-evident  propositions,  which 
Miions  known  are  assented  to  at  first  hearing,  as,  that 
before  these  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three;  that  green 
universal         jg  ^^^  j.^j     ^^      ^^.^  received  as  the  consc- 

maxims,  i«   .1  1 

quences  ot  those  more  universal  proposi- 
tions, which  are  looked  on  as  innate  principles ;  since 
any  one,  who  will  but  lake  the  pains  to  observe  wliat 
passes  in  the  understanding,  will  certainly  find,  that 
these,  and  the  like  less  general  propositions,  are  cer- 
tainly known,  and  firmly  assented  to,  by  those  who  arc 
utterly  ignorant  of  those  more  general  maxims;  and 
50,  being  earlier  in  the  mind  than  those  (as  thcV 
arc  i-allecl)  first  principles,  cannot  owe  to  them  the  asscii^ 
wherewitli  they  are  received  at-first  hearing. 

One  and  one  §*    -^^'    ^^ }^    '^^    ^^'^'^    that    "  these  prO- 

equal  to  t  vo,  positions*  viz.  two  and  two  are  equal  to 
Ac.  not  I'/ rie-  four;  red  is  not  blue  ;  &:c. ;  are  not  gene- 
ral nor  uie-  j..^j  ujaxims,  nor  of  any  great  use :''  1  an* 
a ,  sw  re  g^ypj.^  |.}jjj|.  makes  nothing  to  the  argument 
of  universal  assent,  upon  hearing  and  understanding 
For,  if  that  be  the  certain  mark  of  innate,   whatcv^^ 

prop^' 
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proposition  can  be  found,  that  receives  general  assent  a» 
soon  as  heard  and  understood,  tlmt  must  be  admitted 
for  an  innate  i)roposition,  as  well  as  this  maxim,  *'  tliat 
it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be;"  they  being  upon  this  ground  equal.  And  as  to 
tlie  difference  of  being  more  general,  that  makes  this 
maxim  more  remote  from  being  innate ;  those  general 
and  abstract  ideas  being  more  strangers  to  our  Hrst  ap- 
prehensions, than  those  of  more  particular  self-evident 
propositions ;  and  therefore  it  is  longer  before  tliey  arc 
admitted  and  assented  to  by  tlie  growing  understanding. 
And  as  to  the  usefulness  of  these  magnified  maxims, 
that  perhaps  will  not  be  found  so  great  as  is  generally 
conceived,  when  it  comes  in  its  due  place  to  be  more 
fully  considered. 

§.  21.  But  we   have  not  yet  done  with    These  max- 
assentin«T   to   propositions   at  lirst   hearinj^    im»aotbcing 

.  •  ..»      Known  some— 

and  understcinding  their  terms;  it  is  fit  times  till 
we  first  take  notice,  that  this,  instead  of  proposed, 
being  a  mark  that  they  are  innate,  is  a  pr^X"  '^^"* 
proof  of  the  contrary:  since  it  supposes,  °°^***°^^^- 
that  several,  who  understand  and  know  other  things, 
are  ignorant  of  these  j)rinciples,  till  tlicy  arc  proposed 
to  tlicm  ;  and  that  one  may  be  unacquainted  with  these 
truths,  till  he  hears  them  from  others.  For  if  they 
were  innate,  what  need  tliey  be  proposed  in  order  to 
gaining  assent,  when,  by  being  in  the  understanding, 
by  a  natural  and  original  impression,  (if  there  were  any 
such)  they  could  not  but  be  known  before  ?  Or  doth  the 
proposing  them,  print  them  clearer  in  the  mind  than 
nature  did  ?  If  so,  tiien  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
a  man  knows  them  better,  after  he  has  been  thus  taught 
them,  than  he  did  before.  Whence  it  will  follow,  that 
tliese  princi|)les  may  be  made  mpre  evident  to  us  by 
others  teaching,  than  nature  has  made  them  by  impres- 
sion ;  which  will  ill  agree  with  the  opinion  of  innate 
principles,  and  give  but  little  authority  to  them ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  founda- 
tions of  all  our  other  knowledge,  as  tbey  are  pretended 
to  be.     This  cannot  be  denied,    that  men   grow   fir5t 
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acquainted  with  many  of  these  self-evident  truths,  upon 
their  being  proposed :  hut  it  is  clear,  that  whosoever 
does  so,  finds  in  hiniselt',  that  he  then  begins  to  know 
a  proposition,  which  he  knew  not  before ;  and  w  hicii, 
from  tlicnceforth,  he  never  questions :  not  because  it 
was  innate,  but  because  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the, things  contained  in  those  words,  would  not  suffer 
him  to  think  otherwise,  how,  or  whensoever  he  is 
brought  to  reflect  on  them.  And  if  wliatcver  is  assented 
to  at  iirst  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms,  must 
pass  for  an  innate  principle,  every  well-grounded  ob- 
servation, drawn  from  }>articulars  into  a  general  rule, 
must  be  innate.  AVhen  yet  it  is  certain,  that  not  all, 
but  only  sagacious  heads  light  at  first  on  these  observa- 
tions, and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions,  not 
innate,  but  collected  from  a  preceding  acquaintance, 
and  reflection  on  particular  instances.  These,  when 
observing  men  have  made  them,  unobserving  men, 
when  they  are  proposed  to  them^  cannot  refuse  their 
assent  to. 

Implicitly  ^*  •^"  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'  *^  ^^^^  understanding 

known  before  hath  an  implicit  knowledge  of  these  prin- 
proposing,  ciplos,  but  not  an  explicit,  before  this  first 
sigmhci.  that  hearing,"  (as  they  must,  who  will  say,,  "  that 
capable  of ^  they  are  in  the  understanding  before  they 
undeniand-  are  known")  it  will  be  hard  to  conceive 
ing  ihem,  or  what  is  meant  by  a  principle  imprinted  on 
clie  signifies  ^jj^  understanding  implicitly;  unless  it  be 
^'  tilis,  that   the   mind  is  capable  of    under- 

.Manding  and  assenting  firmly  to  such  propositions. 
And  tiius  all  mathematical  demonstrations,  as  well  as 
fir>t  principles,  mu.st  be  received  as  native  impressions 
on  the  mind  :  which  I  fear  they  will  scarce  allow  them 
to  be,  who  find  it  harder  to  demonstrate  a  proposition, 
than  assent  to  it  when  demonstrated.  And  few  mathe- 
maticians will  be  forward  to  believe,  that  all  the  dia- 
grams they  have  drawn,  were  but  copies  of  those  in- 
nate characters  which  nature  had  engraven  upon  theii* 
minds. 
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\.  23.  There  is,  I  fear,  this  farther  weak-    t^c  a^gu- 
8    in    the    foregoing  argument,    which    mentofas- 
iild    persuade    us,    tiiat  therefore  those    scntingon 
xims   are   to   be  tiiought  innate,    wliich    J^pSn^a^^^ 
n  admit  at  lirst  hearing,  because  they  as-    supposition 
t    to    propositions,  which  they   are  not    of  no  prece* 
ght,  nor  do  receive  from  the  force  of  any    5^^°^  teach- 
ument  or  demonstration,  hut  a  bare  ex-    *"^' 
ration  or  understanding  of  the  terms.     Under  which, 
re  seems  to   me   to   lie   this  fallacy,  that  men   are 
»posed  not  to  be  taught,  nor. to  learn  any  tiling  de 
'0 ;  when,  in  truili,  they  are  taught,  and  do  learn 
leUiing  diey  were  ignorant  of  before.     For  first  it  is 
dent,  that  they  have  learned  the  terms,  and  their  sig- 
cation ;  neither  of  which  was  born  with  them.     But 
\  is  not  all  the  acquired  knowledge  in  the  case:  the 
as  themselves,  about  which  the  proposition  is,  are 
.  born  with  them,  no  more  than  their  names,  but  got 
?rwards.     So  that  in  all  propositions  that  are  assented 
It  first  hearing,  tlie  terms  of  the  proposition,  their 
iding  for  such  ideas,  and  the  ideas  themselves  that 
y  staod  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate  ;  I  would 
1  know  what  there  is  remaining  in  such  propositions, 
t  is  innate.     For  I  would  gladly  have  any  one  name 
t  proposition,  whose  terms  or  ideas  were  either  of 
la  innate.     Wo  by  degrees  get  ideas  and  names,  and 
rn  tt^eir  appropriated  connection  one  with  another ; 
\  then  to  propositions,  made  in  such  terms,  whose 
nification  we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  agreement 
disagreement  we  can  perceive  in  our  ideas,  when  put 
;elher,  is  expressed,  we  at  first  hearing  assent ;  though 
otiier  propositions,  in  themselves  as  certain  and  evi- 
ut,  but  which  are  concerning  ideas,  not  so  soon  or 
easily  got,  we  are  at  the  same  time  no  way  capable 
assenting.     For  though  a  child  quickly  assents  to  this 
^position,    "  that   an  apple  is  not  fire,"   when,  by 
niliar  acquaintance,  he  has  got  the   ideas  of  those 
0  difl[ei*ent  tilings  distincdy  imprinted  on  his  mind, 
d  has  learnt  that  the  names  apple  and  fire  stand  for 
-m  J  yet  it  will  be  some  years  after,  pcrhapii,  before 
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the  same  child  will  assent  to  this  ])roposition,  '*  tlial  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;" 
becaii>e  that,  though,  j)erhaps,  the  words  arc  as  easy  to 
be  learnt,  yet  the  signiliealion  of  them  being  more 
larpe,  eomprehensive,  and  abstract,  than  of  the  names 
annexed  to  those  sensible  things  the  child  hath  to  dq 
with,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their  precise  mean- 
ing, and  it  requires  n)ore  time  plainly  to  form  in  his 
mind  those  general  ideas  they  sUuid  for.  Till  that  be 
done,  vou  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any  child 
asi^cnt  to  a  proposition  matle  up  of  such  general  terms : 
but  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  got  those  ideas,  and  learned 
their  names,  he  forwardly  closes  with  the  one,  as  well 
as  the  other  of  the  forementioned  propositions,  and  with 
both  for  the  same  reason  ;  viz.  because  he  iinds  tlie 
ideas  he  has  in  his  mind  to  agree  or  disagree,  accord- 
ing as  the  words  standing  for  them,  are  aflirmcd  or  da* 
nied  one  of  anotiier  in  the  proposition.  Ihit  if  propo- 
sitions be  brought  to  him  in  w-ords,  which  stand  tor 
ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  mind ;  to  such  propositionsi 
however  evidentlv  true  or  false  in  themselves,  he  affords 
neither  assent  nor  dissent,  but  is  ignorant  For  words 
being  but  empty  sounds,  any  farther  than  they  arc  signs 
of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  them,  as  they  cor- 
respond to  those  ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther  than 
that.  lint  the  showing  by  what  steps  and  ways  know- 
ledge comes  into  our  minds,  and  the  grounds  of  several 
degrees  of  assent,  being  the  business  of  the  following 
discourse,  it  may  suftice  to  have  only  touched  on  it 
here,  as  one  reason  that  made  me  doubt  of  tliose  innate 
principles. 

vT^^ .      ,  ^.  C'k  To  conclude  this  argument  of  uni- 

because  not  versal  consent,  1  agree  with  these  delenders 
■nivcrvally  of  innate  principles,  tliat  if  they  are  in- 
afscincd  to.  nate.  thev  must  needs  have  universal  assent* 
Vox  that  a  truth  should  be  innate,  and  yet  not  assentc^l 
to,  is  to  me  as  unintelligible,  as  for  a  man  to  know  a 
truth,  and  be  ignorant  of  it,  at  the  same  time.  Hut 
thru,  bv  the>c  men's  own  confession,  thev  cannot  be 
innate;  simx  they  aie  not  assented  to  by  those  who  ini- 

derstauJ 
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derstand  not  the  terms,  nor  by  a  great  part  of  those 
wlio  do  understand  them,  but  have  vet  never  heard  nor 
thought  of  those  propositions  ;  wliich,  I  think,  ii  at 
least  one  half  of  mankind.  Jkit  were  the  number  far 
less,  it  would  beenou|j;li  to  destroy  universal  assent,  and 
t.hereby  sliow  these  propositions  not  to  be  innate,  if 
ciiildren  alone  were  ignorant  of  them. 

§.  125.  But  that  1  may  not  be  accused  to    These    max- 
ar«rue  from    the  thoughts  of  infants,  which    V"*  , "°'  ^^ 

^         I  ^  J  ^  111*  n"t  known. 

arc  unknown  to  us,  and  to  (Mmclude  from 
what  pa.sses  in  their  understanding's  before  they  express 
it;  I  say  next,   that  these  two  general  propositions  are 
not  the  truths  that  first  possess  the  minds  of  rhiklren, 
nor  arc  antecedent  to  all  acfjuired  and  adventitious  no- 
tions ;  which,  if  they  were  innate,  they  must  needs  he. 
Whether  we  can  determine  it  or   no,  it   matters  not, 
tlicre   is  certainly  a  time  when  children  be<zin  to  think, 
and  their  words  and  actions  do  assure  us  that  they  do 
»o.     When  therefore  they  are  capable  of  thought,   of 
knowledge,    of  assent,  can  it  rationally  be   supposed, 
llicy  can  be  ignorant  of  those  notions  tiiat  nature  has 
imprinted,  were  there   any  such  ?  Can  it  be  iii^a^incd, 
with  any  appearance   of  reason,  that  they  perceive  tlie 
impressions   from  things  without,  and  be  at  the  same 
lime  ignorant  of  those   characters  wiiich  nature   itself 
has  taken  care  to  stamp  witlun  r  CaniH" they  receive  and 
assent  to  adventitious  notions,  and  be  ignorant  of  those 
which  are  supposed  woven  into  the  very  princij^lcs  of 
their  behig,  and  imprinted  there  in    in<lclii)le    charac- 
tere,  to  Itc  the   foundati<m  and  ^niile  of  all   their  ac- 
<iuired  knowledge,  and  future  reasonings  ?  This  would 
Jici  to  make  nature  take   pains  lo  lin  purposes;  or,  at 
least,  to  write  very  ill:  since   its  charactn.^  could  not 
we  read  by   those  eyes,  which  sau   orlur    things   very 
veil;  and  those  are  very  ill  supjuKsod  tlis'  clcMrest  parts 
I     of  truth,  and  the    foundations   of   all  our    knowledge, 
1     '^'bich  are  not  first  known,  and  without  uliich  the  uji- 
<loubted  knowledge  of  several  other  things  Uiay  be  had. 
fhe  child  certainly  knows,  that  the  nur>e  that  feeds  it, 
'^  acither  tlie  cat  it  plays  willi,  nor  the  blackmoor  it  is 

afraid 
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afraid  of;  that  the  wormsced  or  mustard  it  refuses,  is 
not  the  apple  or  sugar  it  cries  for ;  this  it  is  certainly 
and  undoubtedly  assured  of:  but  will  any  one  say,  it 
ib  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  "  that  it  is  impobsible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  that  it  so 
firmly  assents  to  these,  and  other  parts  of  its  know- 
ledge ?  Or  that  the  child  haji  any  notion  or  apprehen- 
sion of  that  proposition  at  an  age,  wherein  yet,  it  is 
plaih,  it  knows  a  great  many  other  truths  ?  lie  that  will 
.say,  children  join  these  general  abstract  speculations 
with  their  sucking  bottles  and  their  rattles,  may,  per- 
haps, with  justice*,  be  thought  to  have  more  passion  and 
zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  less  sincerity  and  truth,  than 
one  of  that  age. 

§.  CG.  Though  therefore  there  be  several 
innate^  "°'  general  prropositions,  that  meet  with  con- 
stant and  ready  assent,  as  soon  as  proposed 
to  men  grown  up,  who  have  attained  the  use  of  more 
general  and  abstract  ideas,  and  names  standing  for 
tfiem ;  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  those  of  ten- 
der years,  who  nevertheless  know  other  things,  they 
cannot  pretend  to  universal  assent  of  intelligent  per- 
sons, and  so  by  no  means  can  be  supposed  innate :  it 
being  impossible,  that  any  truth  which  is  innate  (if 
there  Mere  anv  such)  should  be  unknown,  at  least  to 
i^nv  one  who  knows  any  thin^  else:  since,  if  there  are 
innate  truths,  they  must  be  imiatc  thoughts  ;  there  beinj 
nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind,  that  It  has  never  thought 
on.  A\  hereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  anv  innate 
truths  in  the  mind,  they  nmst  necessarily  be  the  first  of 
any  thought  on  ;  the  fir^t  that  appear  there. 

^.  27.  That  the  general  maxims,  we  arc 
Not  innate,      discoursincj  of,  are  not  known  to  children, 

because  they      ...  T  /.  i  •     • 

appear  leait,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  or  mankind,  we 
where  what  have  already  sufficiently  proved  ;  whcrcbv 
IS  innate  j^  js   evident,  they   have  not   an  universal 

.*;hows  Itself  .  "  1     •  13,,* 

c'earcb*  assent,  nor  are    general   nnpressions.     Hut 

there  is  this  farther  argument  in  it  against 
their  being  innate,  that  these  characters,  if  they  were 
native  and  original  impressions,  should  appear  fairest 

and 
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learest  in  those  persons  in  whom  yet  we  find  no 
eps  of  them :  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong 
mption,  that  they  are  not  innate ,  since  tliey  are 
known  to   those,  in  whom,  if  they   were   innate,, 
Qust  needs  exert  tliemselves  with  most  force  and 
•.     Tor  children,    idiots,    savages,    and    illiterate 
3,  being  of  all  others  the  least  corrupted  by  cus- 
or  borrowed  -  opinions ;    learning  and   education 
I  not  cast  their  native  thoughts  into  new  moulds, 
by   superinducing  foreign  and  studied  doctrines, 
jnded  those  fair   characters   nature   had  written 
;    one  might   reasonably   imagine,    that   in   their 
these   innate  notions   should  lie  open  fairly  to 
one's  view,  as  it  is  certain  the  thoughts  of  chil- 
do.     It  might  very  Avell  be  expected,  that  these 
pics  should  be  perfectly  known  to  naturals,  which 
stamped  immediately  on  the  soul   (as  these  men 
se)   can  have  no  dependance  on  the  constitutions 
gans  of  the  body,  the  only  confessed  diflerence 
en  them   and  others.     One  would  think,  accord- 
)    these    men's   principles,    that  all   these   native 
5  of  light  (were  there  any  such)  should  in   those 
have  no  reserves,  no  arts  of  concealment,    siiine 
1  their  full  lustre,  and  leave  us  in  no  more  doubt 
iir  being  there,    than  we  are  of  their  love  of  plea- 
and  abhorrence  of  pain.     But  alas,  amongst. chil- 
idiots,    savages,   and   the  grossly  illiterate,   what 
il  maxims  are  to  be  found :  what  universal  prin- 
of  knowledge  ?    Their  notions  are  few  and  nar- 
borrowed  only   from  those  objects  they  have  had 
to  do  with,    and  which  luive   made   upon    tiieir 
;  the   frequentest  and  strongest  impres.^ions.      A 
knows  his  nurse  and  his  cradle,    and  by  degrees 
lay-things  of  a  little  more   advanced  age  :  and  a 
;  savage    has,  perhaps,  his  head  tilled  with  love 
unting,  according  to  the  fasliion  of  his  tril>e.     Bui 
It  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of 
oods,  will  expect  these  abstract  maxinjs  and  re- 
principles    of  science,  will,  I  fear,  find    himself 
icn.     Such   kind  of  general  propocjitiuiiis  are  sel- 
dom 
Q 
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dom  'mentioned  in  the  huts  of  Indians,  much  less  are 
they  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  chihlrcn,  or  any 
impressions  of  them  on  the  minds  of  naturals.  They 
are  the  lan;!;uapc  and  business  of  the  schools  and  aca- 
demies of  learned  nations,  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
conversation  or  learning,  where  disputes  are  frequent: 
these  maxims  being  suited  to  artiticial  argumentation, 
and  useful  for  conviction  j  but  not  much  conducing  to 
the  discovery  of  trutli,  or  advancement  of  knowledge, 
liut  of  their  small  use  for  the  improvement  of  know-: 
ledge,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  si^Oak  more  at  large, 

/.  4.  c.  7- 

-^      .   .  §.  2S.  I  know  not  how  absurd  this  may 

tionf ^^  "  *"      seem  to  the  masters  of  demonstration  :  and 

probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  any 
bodv  at  first  hcarin«]j.  I  must  therefore  bc'i  a  little 
truce  with  prejudice,  and  the  forbearance  of  censure, 
till  I  have  been  heard  oat  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse, 
being  very  willing  to  submit  to  better  iudgments.  And 
Fince  I  impartially  search  after  truth,  I  shall  not  be 
sorry  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my 
own  notions  ;  which  I  confess  we  are  all  apt  to  be, 
when  application  an<l  study  have  wanned  our  head? 
with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  see  any  ground  to 
think  thcie  two  speculative  maxims  innate,  >ince  they 
are  not  universally  assented  to  ;  and  the  assent  they  h) 
generally  find,  is  no  other  than  what  several  proposi- 
tions, not  allowed  to  be  innate,  equally  partake  in  Mitb 
them ;  and  since  the  assent  that  is  given  them,  is  pro- 
duced another  way,  and  comes  not  from  natural  in- 
scription,  as  1  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing discourse.  And  if  these  first  i)rinripUrs  of  know- 
ledge and  science  tire  found  not  to  be  innat*^  no  other 
speculative  maxinii  can  [\  suppose'  witli  beitor  right 
pretend  to  be  ^o. 


C  IIA?. 
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3se  speculative  maxims,  whereof 
iiscoursed  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
t  an  actual  universal  assent  from 
,  as  we  there  proved,  it  is  much 
3  Concerning  practical  princi- 
tiey  come  short'  of  an  univer- 
1 :  and  I  think  it  will  be  hard 
my  one  mOral  rule,  which  cau  pretend  to  so 
ready  an  assent  as^  ^^  what  is,  is  ;'^  or  to 
fest  a  truth  as  this,  ^'  that  it  is  impossible 
e  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be/'  Whereby  it 
hat  they  are  farther  removed  from  a  title  to 
and  the  doubt  of  tlieir  being  native  impres- 
mind,  is  stronger  against  those  moral  prin- 
the  other.  Not  that  it  brings  their  truth 
estion :  they  are  equally  true,  though  not 
ent  Those  speculative  maxims  carry  their 
:e  with  them  :  but  moral  principles  require 
id  discourse,  and  some  exercise  of  the  mind, 
the  certainty  of  their  truth.  They  lie  not 
itural  characters  engraven  on  the  mind; 
y  such  Mere,   they  must  needs  be  visible  by 

and  by  tlieir  own  light  be  certain  and 
very  body.  But  this  is  no  derogation  to 
and  certainty,  no  more  than  it  is  tp  the 
tainty  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  being 
3  right  ones  ;  because  it  is  not  so  evident,  as 
3  is  bigger  than  a  part ;"  nor  so  apt  to  be 
at  first  hearing.     It  may  suffice,  that  these 

are  capable  of  demonstration;  and  there- 

jr  own  fault,    if  we  come  not  to  a  certain 

of  them.     But  the  ignorance  wherein  many 

them,  and  the  slowness  of  assent  whereu  ith 

ve  them;  are  manifest  proofs  that  they  are 

D  not 
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not  innate,  and  such  as  offer  themselves  to  their  view 
without  searching. 

Faith  and  ^'  ^'  Whether  there  be  any  such  moral 

justice  not       principles,   wherein   all  men  do   agree^  I 
owned  as         appeal  to  any,   wlio  have  been   but  mode* 
urinciplesby     ratdy  convers>ant  in  the  history  pf  mankind, 
"^"'  and  looked  abroad  beyond  the  smoke  of 

their  own   chimnies.     Where  is   that  practical  truth| 
that  is  universally  received  without  doubt  or  question, 
as  it  must  be,  if  innate?  Justice,  and  keeping  of  con« 
tracts,  is  that  which  most  men  seem  to  agree  in.     This 
is  a  principle,  which  is  thought  to  extend  itself  to  the 
dens  of  tliieves,   and  the  confederacies  of  the  greatest 
villains ;   and  they  wlio  have  gone  farthest  towards  the 
putting  off  of  humanity  itself,   keep  faith  and  rules  of 
justice  one  with  another.     I  grant  that  out-laws  theoH 
selves  do  this  one  amongst  another ;  but  it  is  withovt 
receiving  these  as  the  innate  laws  of  nature.     Thej 
practise  them  as  rules  of  convenience  within  their  own 
communities :  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  he 
embraces  justice  as  a  practical  principle,  who  acts  fairly 
with  his  fellow  highwayman,  and  at  the  same  time  plan* 
ders  or  kills  the  next  honest  man  he  meets  with.     Jus* 
tice  and  truth  are  the  common  ties  of  society;  and 
therefore,  even  out-laws  and  robbers,  who  break  with 
all  the  world  besides,  must  keep  faith  and  rules  of  equitj 
amongst  themselves,  or  else  tliey  cannot  hold  together. 
But  will  any  one  say,  that  tliose  that  live  by  fraud  or 
rapine,  have  innate  principles  of  trutli  and  justice  which 
they  allow  and  assent  to  ? 

Objection.  §•  3.  Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  the 

Though  men  tacit  assent  of  tlieir  minds  agrees  to  whit 
deny  ihcm  in  i^^ir  practice  contradicts.  I  answer,  firsli 
ticc^y^They  ^  ^^^^  always  thought  the  actions  of  men 
admit  them  the  bcst  interpreters  of  their  thoughts.  But 
in  their  since  it  IS  certain,  that  most  men's  prac- 

thoughis,an-  ij^es,  and  some  men's  oj>en  profession!^ 
^^^^^  '  have  either  questioned  or  denied  these  prin- 

ciples, it  is  impossible  to  establish  an  universal  coD" 
sent,  ( though  we  should  look  for  it  only  amongst  growt 
inen)  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  theei 

iDDatft 
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Secondly,  it  is  very  strange  and  unreasmiable^ 
ipose  innate  practical  principles,  that  terminato 
n  contemplatioii.  Practical  principles  derived 
lature  are  there  for  operation,  and  must  produce 
mity  of  action,  not  barely  speculative  assent  to 
ruth,  or  else  they  are  in  vain  distinguished  from 
dtive  maxims.     Nature,  I  confess,   has  put  into 

desire  of  happiness,  and  an  aversion  to  misery : 
indeed  are  innate  practical  principles,  which  (aa 
;ai  principles  ought)  do  continue  constantly  to  ope- 
id  influence  all  our  actions  without  ceasing:  ^ese 
3  observed  in  all  persons  and  all  ages,  steady  and 
sal ;  but  these  are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to 
not  impres^ons  of  truth  on  the  understanding* 

not,  that  there  are  natural  tendencies  imprinted 

minds  of  men ;  and  that,  from  the  very  lirst  in« 
3  of  sense  and  perception,  there  are  some  things 
'e  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to  them ;  some 

that  they  incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly: 
lis  makes  nothing  for  innate  characters  on  the 

which  are  to  be  the  principles  of  knowledge, 
ting  our  practice.  Such  natural  impressions  on 
iderstanding  are  so  far  from  being  coiiflrmed 
,  that  this  is  an  argument  against  them ; '  since^ 
5  were  certain  characters  imprinted  by  nature  on 
iderstanding,  as  the  principles  of  knowledge,  we 
not -but  perceive  them  constantly  operate  in  us 
fluence  our  knowledge,'  as  we  do  those  others  on 
II  and  appetite  ;  which  never  cease  to  be  the  con- 
prings  and  motives  of  all  our  actions,  to  which  we 
ually  feel  them  strongly  impelling  us. 

Another  reason  that  makes'me  doubt    Moral  roles 
'  innate  practical  principles,  is,  that    need  a  proof, 
k  there   cannot  any  one  moral  rule    ^^  «<>««• 
posed,  whereof  a  man  may  not  justly 
;d  a  reason :    which  would  be  perfectly  ridicu- 
nd  absurd,  if  they  were  'innate,  or  so  much  as 
ident;  which  every  innate  principle  must  needs 
id  not  need  any  proof  to  ascertain  its  trutli,  nor 
iny  reason  to  gain  it'approbatioii.     He  would  be 
It  void  of  common  sense,  who  asked  on  the  one 
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side,  or  on  the  other  side  went  to  give,  a  reason,  wby 
it  is  impossible  fpr  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be.  It  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence  with  it»  and 
needs  no  other  proof :  he  tliat  uMerstands  the  terma^ 
assents  to  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  else  nothing  will  ever 
be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it.  But  should  tliak 
most  unshaken  rule  of  morality,  and  foundation  of  all 
social  virtue,  '^  that  one  should  do  as  he. would  be  done 
unto,"  be  proposed  to  one  who  never  heard  it  be- 
fore, but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  understand  its  meaninj^ 
might  he  not  without  any  absurdity  ask  a  reason  why  ? 
and  were  not  he  that  proposed  it  bound  to  make  out 
the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  it  to  him?  wliicli  plainly 
shows  it  not  to  be  innate ;  for  if  it  were,  it  could  nei- 
ther  want  nor  receive  any  proof ;  but  must  needs  (at 
least,  as  soon  as  heard  and  understood)  be  received  aiid 
assented  to,  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  which  a  man 
can  by  no  means  doubt  ^4  So  that  the  truth  of  all 
these  moral  rules  plainly  depends  upon  some  other  an- 
tecedent to  them,  and  from  which  they  must  be  deduced; 
which  could  not  be,  if  cither  they  were  innate,  or  so 
much  as  self-evident. 

Instance  in  §•  5*  Tliat  men  should  keep  their  com- 

keepingconu  pacts,  is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable 
pacts.  Yu\e  in  morality.     But  yet,  if  af  cliristiaiii 

who  has  the  view  of  happiness  and  misery  in  another 
life,  be  asked  why  a  man  must  keep  his  word,  he  will 
give  this  as  a  reason ;  because  God,  who  has  the  power 
of  eternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  ifaa 
Hobbist  be  asked  why,  he  will  answer,  because  tbe 
public  requires  it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punish  you, 
if  you  do  not  And  if  one  of  the  old  philosophers  had 
been  asked,  he  would  have  answered,  because  it  was 
dishonest,  below  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  opposite  to 
virtue,  the  higiitst  perfection  of  human  nature,  to  do 
othenvise. 

Virtocgcne.  ^.  G.  Honce  naturally  flows  the  great  va- 
TAi'-y  appro-      rj^ty  of  opinions  concerning  moral   rulcs> 

IL^?^L»1*    which  are  to  be  found  among  men,  accord- 
cause  innate,     .  1      I'iV       .  .<*^        .  i_ 
but  because      ^"g  ^9  the  ditterent  sorts  ot  happmess  twy  ^ 

profitiiblr.       have  a  prospect  of,    or  propose  to  then**' 

selves: 
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which  could  not  be  if  practical  principles  were 
and  imprinted  in  our  minds  immediately  by  the 
f  God.  1  grant  tlie  eijciitence  of  God  is  so  many 
lanifesty  and  tlie  obedience  we  owe  him  so  con* 
to  the  light  of  reason,  that  a  great  part  of  man- 
ive  testimony  to  the  law  of  nature;  but  yet  I 
t  must  be  allowed/  that  several  moral  rules  may 
from  mankind  a  very  general  approbation^ 
:  dther  knowing  or  admitting  the  true  ground 
xlity ;  which  can  only  be  the  will  and  law  of  a 
rho  sees  men  in  the  -dark,  has  in  his  hand  re^vards 
nislunentSy  and  power  enough  to  call  to  account 
)udest  offender.  For  God  having,  by  an  inse- 
\  connexion,  joined  virtue  and  public  happi* 
getfaer,  and  made  the  practice  thereof  necessary 
>r6servation  of  society,  and  visibly  beneticial  to 
1  whom  the  virtuous  man  has  to  do ;  it  is  no 
*,  tliat  every  one  should  not  only  allow,  but 
nend  and  magnify  those  rules  to  others,  from 
observance  of  them  he  is  sure  to  reap  advantage 
self.  He  may,  out  of  interest,  as  well  as  con- 
,  cry  up  that  for  sacred,  which  if  once  trampled 
prophaned,  he  himself  cannot  be  safe  nor  secure, 
bough  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral  and  eter- 
igation  which  these  rules  evidently  have ;  yet  it 
tiiat  the  outward  acknowledgement  men  pay  to 
1  their  words,  proves  not  that  they  are  innate 
»les ;  nay,  it  proves  not  so  much,  as  that  men 
to  them  inwardly  in  their  own  minds,  as  the  in- 
e  rules  of  their  own  practice  :  since  we  find  tliat 
erest,  and  the  conveniencies  of  this  life,  make 
ncn  own  an  outward  profession  and  approbation 
D,  wliose  actions  suiliciently  prove,  that  they  very 
insider  the  law-giver  that  prescribed  these  rules, 
s  hell  that  he  has  ordained  for  the  punishment  of 
that  transgress  them. 

.  Fur,  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow  Men^s  actions 
ich  sincerity  to  the  professions  of  most  cpnv*J«»  »'» 

I         I  •    1    .Tl    •         ^'  ^      L      ^i       •        that  the  rule  of 

but  thmk  their  actions  to  be  the  m-  ^j^^^  j,  ^^^ 
bers  of  their  thoughts,  we  shall  find  their  internal 
ley  liave  no  such  internal  veneration  principle* 
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^r  these  roles,  nor  so  full  a  persuasion  of  their  certainty 
and  obligation.  The  gi'eat  principle  of  morality,  **  ta 
do  as  one  would  be  done  to/'  is  ipore  cprnmended  than 
practised.  But  the  breach  of  this,  rule  cannot  be  a 
greater  vice,  than  to  teach  .others,  that  it  is  no  moral 
rule,  nor  obligatory,  would  be  thought  madness^  and 
contrary  to  that  interest  men  sacrifice  to,  when  tbc^jr 
break  it  themselves.  Perhaps  conscience  will  be  UfgMl 
as  checking  us  for  such  breaches,  and  so  the  internal 
obligation  and  establishment  of  the  rule  be  preserved. 
Conscience  ^-  ^'  ^^  which  I  answer,   that  1  doubt 

no  proof  of  ^ot  but,  without  being  written  on.  their 
aoy  innate  hearts,  piany  men  may,  by  tlie  same  way 
Lijral  rule.      ^\^^  jjjgy  come  Jo  the  knowledge  of  other 

thin^  come  to  assent  to  several  moral :  rules,  and  ba 
convinced  of  their  obligation.  OUiers  also  may  come 
to  be  of  the  same  mind,  from  their  education,  cooh 
pany,  and  customs  of  their  country ;  which  persua* 
sion,  however  got  will  serve  to  set  conscience  on  worl^ 
which  is  nothing .  else,  but  our  own.  opinion  or  judg* 
ment  of  the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity  of  our  own  ac«i 
tioas.  And  if  conscience  be  a.  proof  of  innate  prind-  . 
pies,  contraries  may  be  innate  principles ;  since  .some 
men,  with  the  same  bent  of  conscience,  prosecute  what 
others  avoid. 

Instances  of        §'  ^-  ^^^  ^  cannot  see  bow  any  men  should 
enormities       c^^r  transgress  those  mqral  rules,  with  con- 
practised         £dence  and  serenity,  were  they  innate,  and  , 
without  re-      stamped  upon  their  minds.     View  .but  an 
^^^*  army  at  the  sacking  of  a  town,  and  aee  what 

observation,  or  sense  of  moral  principles,  or  what  touch 
of  conscience  for  all  the  outrages  they  do.  Robberies 
murders,  rapes,  are  the  sports  of  men  set  at  liberty  from  . 
punishment  and  censure.  Have  there  not  been  whola 
Dations^  and  those  of  the  most  civilized  people,  amonpt 
whom  the  exposing  their  children,  and  leaving  them 
in  the  fields  to  perish  by  want  or  wild  beasts,  has  been 
the  practice,  as  little  condemned  or  scrupled  as  the  be-i 
getting  them  ?  Do  they  not  still,  in  some  countries^  ]mI 
them  mto  the  same  graves  with  their  mothers,  if  tfaer  , 
die  in  child-birth :  or  dispatch  themi  if  a  pfetendei  -^ 

utrolo^ 
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^  declares  them  to  have  unhappy  3tars  ?  And 
re  not  places  where,  at  a  certain  age,  they  kill 
^se  their  parents  without  any  remorse  at  all  ?  In 
if  Asia,  the  sick,  when  their  case  comes  to  be 
;  desperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth, 
iiey  are  dead ;  and  left  there,  exposed  to  wind 
ather,  to  perish  without  assistance  or  pity  {a). 
tmiliar  among  the  Mingrelians,  a  people  profes- 
ristianity,   to  bury  their  children  alive  without 

{b).  Ihere  are  places  where  they  eat  their  own 
I  (c)^  The  Caribbees  were  wont  to  geld  their 
1,  on  purpose  to  fat  and  eat  them  (d).  And 
$80  de  la  Vega  tells  us  of  a  people  in  Peru,  which 
int  to  fat  and  eat  the  children  they  got. on  their 
captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concubines  for  that 
^ ;  and  when  they  were  past  breeding,  the  mo« 
liemselves  were  killed  too  and  eaten  (e).    The 

whereby  the  Tououpinamboa  believed  they  me*» 
uradise,  were  revenge^  and  eating  abundance  of 
lemies.  They  have  not  so  much  as  a  name  for 
/ ),  and  have  no  religion,  no  worship.  The 
vho  are  canonized  among3t  the  Turks^  lead  lives» 
me  cannot  with  modesty  relate.    A  remarkable 

to  this  purpose,  out  of  the  voyage  of  Baumgar-» 
lich  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be.  met  with,  I 
t  down  at  large  in  the  language  it  is  published  in* 
prope  Belbes  in  Egypto)  vidimus  sanctum  unum 
iwutn  inter  arenarum  cunmlos^  ita  ut  ex  utcro  ma^ 
4iit^  nudum  sedentem.  Mas  est,  ut  didicimus^  Ma* 
Itis,  ut  eoSf  qui  amentes  8^  sine  ratione  suntj  pro 
colant  Sg  vencrentur.  Insuper  S^  eos^  qui  cum  diu 
^erint  inquinafmvnam^  xolujitariam  denmmpcsni^ 
1  4*  paupertatemj  sanctitate  veiierandos  deputant. 
\di  verd  genus  hominum  Ubertatem  quondam  dffrm* 
Vent  J  domes  quas  %-olunt  intrandi^  edendi^  btbendi^ 
mqjusestf  concumbcfidi ;  tx  quo  concukitu  si  proles 
fuerit^  sancta  similiter  habetur.   His  ergo  komini* 


nber  apod  Theveiiet,  part  4.  p.  13.  (t)  Lambert  apodl 

:,  p.  38.  (c)  Vossios  de  Nil! .Orifinei  c.  iS,  19. 

art.  Dec.  !•        (#)  Hist,  des  locai,  !•  t.  c,  I9»       i/)  Ler/^ 
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bus  duvi  vivuntj  nwgnos  cxhibent  honores  ;  nwrtuis  veri 
veltempla  velmonumenta  extruunt  ainpUssivia,  easquecon- 
iingere  ac  sepelire  maximce  fortunes  ducunt  loco.  Audi* 
n:imus  hcec  dicta  J^  dicenda  per  iaterpretem  ^  Mucrtlo 
vostro.  Insuper  sanctum  illume  quern  eo  loco  vidimus^  pub- 
licitus  apprimh  commendariy  eum  esse  hominem  sanctum, 
divinum  ac  integritate prcecipuum  ;  eoquody  necjiefuiiui^ 
rum  ufiquam  csset^  ticc  puerorum,  sed  tantummodo  asella* 
rum  concubitor  atque  muUirum.  Peregr.  Baumgarten, 
1.  2.  c.  1.  p.  73.  More  of  the  same  kind,  concemiDg 
these  precious  saints  amongst  tiie  Turks,  may  be  seen 
in  Pictro  della  Valie,  in  his  letter  of  the  2oth  of  Ja- 
nuary, l6l6.  Wliere  then  are  those  innate  principles 
of  justice,  piety,  gratitude,  cquit}-,  chastity  ?  Or,  where 
is  that  universal  ccmsent,  that  assures  us  there  arc  sucb  i 
inbred  rules  ?  Murders  in  duels,  M'hen  fashion  has  n^adc 
them  honourable,  are  committed  without  remorse  of 
conscience,  nay,  in  many  places,  innocence  in  this  case 
is  the  greatest  ignominy.  ^  And  if  we  look  abroad,  to  take 
a  view  of  men,  as  they  are,  we  shall  find,  that  they  have 
reniorsc'in  one  place,  for  doing  or  omitting  tliat,  which 
others,  in  another  place,  think  they  merit  by. 
Men  have  §•  10.  He  that  will  carefully  |)eruse  the 

contrary  history  of  mankind,  and  look  abroad  into 

practical  the  several  tribes  of  men,  and  Mith  indif- 
principles.  ferenc^  survey  their  actions,  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  himselt^  that  there  is  scarce  that  principle  of  nxH 
rality  to  be  named,  or  rule  of  virtue  to  be  thought  on 
(those  only  excepted  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
•liold  society  together,  which  commonly,  too,  are  neg* 
lected  betwixt  distinct  societies)  which  is  not,  somewhane 
or  otlier,  slighted  and  condemned  by  the  general  fashion 
ofwhole  societies  of  men,  governed  by  practical  opinions 
and  rules  of  living,  quite  opposite  to  others. 
Whole  na-  §-11.  Here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objected,  that 
tions  reject  it  is  no  argument  that  the  rule  is  not  known, 
^eyeralmojral  because  it  is  broken.  I  grant  the  objection^ 
'"^^'  good,  M'here  men,  thouij;h  they  transgress,  yet 

disown  not  the  law;  where  fear  of  shame,  censure,  or  p* 
nish mer.t,  carries  the  mark  of  some  ^we  it  has  upon  die 
JJut  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  u  whole  nation 
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mm  should  fill  publickly  reject  and  renounce  \v4iat  every 
one  of  them,  certainly  and  infallibly,  knew  to  be  a  law : 
for  so  they  must,  ^ho  have  it  naturally  imprinted  on 
their  minds,  It  is  possible  men  may  sometimes  own 
rules  of  morality,  which,  in  tlieir  private  thoughts,  they 
do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themselves  in 
reputation  and  esteem  amongst  thos^  who  are  per-suaded 
of  their  obligation*  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
a  whole  society  of  men  should  publickly  and  professedly 
disown,  and  cast  oft*  a  rule,  wliich  they  could  not,  in 
their  own  minds,  but  be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law ; 
nor  be  ignorant,  that  all  men  they  should  have  to  do 
with,  knew  it  to  be  such :  and  therefore  must  every  one 
of  them  apprehend  from  others,  all  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  due  to  one,  who  .  professes  himself  void  of 
humanity ;  and  one,  who,  confounding  the  known  and 
natural  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  but  be 
looked  on  as  the  professed  enemy  of  their  peace  and  hap- 
piness. Whatever  practical  principle  is  innate,  cannot 
but  be  known  to  every  one  to  be  just  and  good.  It  i$ 
therefore  little  less  than  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
whole  nations  of  men  should,  both  in  their  professions 
and  practice,  unanimously  and  universally  give  the  lie  to 
what,  by  the  most  invincible  evidence,  every  one  of 
tliem  knew  to  be  true,  right,  and  good.  This  is  enough 
to  satisfy  us,  that  no  practical  rule,  which  is  any  where 
universally,  and  with  publick  approbation  or  allowance^ 
transgressed,  can  be  supposed  innate.  But  I  have  some- 
tiling  farther  to  add,  in  answer  to  tliis  objection. 

^.  12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  say  you,  is  no  argu- 
ment that  it  is  unknown.  I  grant  it:  but  the  gene* 
rally  allowed  breach  of  it  any  where,  I  say,  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  innate.  For  example :  let  us 
take  any  of  these  rules,  which  being  the  most  obvious 
deductions  of  human  reason,  and  conformable  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  greatest  part  of  itaen,  fewest 
people  have  bad  the  impudence  to  deny,  or  inconside-  ^ 
ration  to  doubt  of.  If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  natu- 
rally imprinted,  none,  I  think,  can  have  a  fairer  pre- 
tence to  be  innate  than  this ;  "  parents,  preserve  and 
cherish  your  children."    When  therefore  you  say,  that 
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this  is  an  innate  rule,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Either,  that 
it  is  an  innate  principle,  which  upon  ail  occasions  ex- 
cites and  directs  the  actions  of  all  men  :  or  else,  that  ^t 
is  a  truth,  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their  mind% 
and  which  therefore  tliey  know  and  assent  to.  But  in 
neither  of  these  senses  is.it  innate.  Fir^t  that  it  is  not 
a  principle  which  influences  all  men's  actions^  is  what 
I  have  proved  by  the  examples  before  cited :  nor  need 
we  seek  so  far  as  Mingrelia  or  Peru,  to  find  instances  of 
such  as  neglect,  abuse,  nay  and  destroy  their  children ;' 
or  look  on  it  ouly  as  the  more  than  brutality  of  some 
savage  and  barbarous  nations,  when  we  remember,  tliat 
it  was  a  familiar  and  uncondemned  practice  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  expose,  without  pity  or  remorse^ 
tlieir  innocent  infants.  Secondly,  that  it  is  an  innate 
truth,  known  to  all  men,  is  also  false.  For,  ^'  parents^ 
preserve  your  children,*'  is  so  far  from  an  innate  truth, 
that  it  is  no  truth  at  all ;  it  being  a  command,  and  not 
a  proposition,  and  so  not  capable  of  trutli  or  falahood. 
To  make  it  capable  of  being  assented  to  as  true,  it  must 
be  reduced  to.some  such  proposition  as  this :  '^  it  is  the 
duty  of  parents  to  preserve  their  children."  But  what 
duty  is,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  law ;  nor  a  law 
be  known,  or  supposed,  without  a  law-maker,  orwitliout 
reward  and  punishment :  so  tliat  it  is  impossible,  tliat 
this^  or  any  other  practical  principle  should  be  innate ; 
i.  e.  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  as  a  duty,  without  sup- 
posing the  ideas  of  God,  of  law,  of  obligation,  of  pu- 
nishment, of  a  life  after  this,  innate :  For  that  punish- 
ment follows  not,  in  tliis  life,  the  breach  of  this  rule ; 
and  consequently,  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in 
countries^  where  the  generally  allowed  practice  runs 
counter  to  it,  is  in  itself  evident  But  these  ideas  (which 
must  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  any  thing  as  a  duty  be 
to)  are  so  far  from  being  innate,  that  it  is  not  every 
studious  or  thinking  man,  much  less  every  one  tliat  is 
born,  in  whom  they  are  to  be  found  clear  and  distinct: 
and  that  one  of  them,  which  of  all  others  seems  most 
likely  to  be  innate,  is  not  so,  (1  mean  the  idea  of  God) 
1  think,  in  tlie  next  chapter,  will  appear  very  evident 
to  any  considering  man. 
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•  IS.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  we  may  safely 
elude,  that  whatever  practical  rule  is,  in  any  piace^ 
endly  and  with  allowance  broken,  cannot  be  sup-» 
ed  innate;  it  being  impossible  that  men  should, 
iout  shame  or  fear,  confidently  and  serenely  break 
lie,  which  they  could  not  but  evidently  know,  that 
d  had  set  up,  and  would  certainly  punish  the  breach 
(which  diey  must,  if  it  were  innate '  to  a  degree,  to 
ce  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  tlie  transgressor.  \\  ithout 
b  a  knoB  ledge  as  this,  a  man  can  never  be  certain 
t  any  thing  is  his  duty.  Ignorance,  or  doubt  of  the 
,  hopes  to  escape  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the 
-maker,  or  the  like,  may  make  men  give  way  to  a 
lent  appetite :  but  let  any  one  see  the  fault,  and  the 

by  it,  and  with  the  transgression,  a  fire  ready  to 
iah  it ;  a  pleasure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the 
lighty  visibly  held  up,  and  prepared  to  take  ven- 
nce  (for  this  must  be  the  case,  where  any  duty  is 
Tinted  on  the  mind)  and  then  tell  me,  whether  it 
Msaible  for  people,  with  such  a  prospect,  such  a  cer- 

knowledge  as  this,  wantonly,  and  without  scruple, 
ifiend  against  a  law,  which  they  carry  about  them  in 
alible  characters,  and  that  stares  them  in  the  face 
lit  they  are  breaking  it  ?  whether  men,  at  the  same 
3  that  they  feel  in  themselves  the  imprinted  edicts 
in  omnipotent  law-maker,  t:an  with  assurance  and 
ity  slight  and  trample  under  foot  his  most  sacred  in- 
:tions  ?  and  lastly,  whether  it  be  possible,  that  whilst 
an  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to  this  innate  law  and 
reme  law-giver,  all  the  by-standers,  yea,  even  the 
emors  and  rulers  of  the  people,  full  of  the  same 
se  both  of  the  law  and  law-maker,  should  silently 
nive,  without  testifying  their  dishke,  or  laying  the 
I  blame  on  it  ?  Principles  of  actions  indeed  there 
lodged  in  mcn*s  appetites,  but  these  are  so  far  from 
ig  innate  moral  principles,  that  if  they  were  leit  to 
ir  full  swing,  they  would  carry  men  to  the  overturn- 
of  all  mordity.  Moral  laws  are  set  as  a  curb  and 
owit  to  these  exorbitant  desires,  whicli  they  cannot 
but  by  rewards  and  punishments,  that  will  over* 
tnce  the  satisfaction  any  one  shall  propose  to  himself 
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in  th6  bread)  of  the  law.  If  therefore  any  thing  be 
impripted  on  the  niinds  of  all  men  as  a  law,  all  men 
must  have  a  dertain  and  unavoi4able  knowledge^  that 
certain  and  unavoidable  punishment  will  attend  the 
breach  of  it  For^  if  men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful 
of  what  is  innate,  inneite  principles  are  insisted  on,  and 
urged  to  no  purpose ;  truth  and  certainty  (the  things 
pretended)  are  not  at  all  secured  by  them :  but  men  are 
in  the  same  uncertain,  floating  estate  witli,  as  without 
them.  An  evident  indubitable  knowledge  of  unavoid- 
able  punishment,  great  enough  to  make  tlie  transgression 
very  uneligible,  must  accompany  an  innate  law ;  unlesSi 
with  an  innate  law,  tliey  can  suppose  an  innate  gospel 
too.  I  would  not  here  be  mistaken,  as  if,  because  I 
deny  an  innate  law,  I  thought  tliere  were  none  but 
positive  laws.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature ;  between 
something  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very  origi- 
nal, and  somctiiing  that  we  being  ignorant  of  may  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of,  by  the  use  and  due  application 
of  om*  natural  faculties.  And  I  think  they  equally  for- 
sake the  truth,  who,  running  into  contrary  extremes, 
cither  affirm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  law 
knowable  by  tlic  liglit  of  natui^,  i.  e.  without  the  help 
of  positive  revelation. 

Those  who  ^-  ''*''  ^'^^  difference  there  is  amongst 

maintain  in-  n>en  in  their  practical  principles,  is  so  evi^ 
natc  practical  dent,  that^  I  think,  I  need  say  no  more  to 
principle*,  evince,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any 
what*they  innate  moral  rules  by  tins  mark  of  general 
are.  a&scnt :  and  it  is  enough  to  make  one  sus- 

pect, that  the  supposition  of  such  innate 
principles  is  but  an  opinion  taken  up  at  pleasure  ;  since 
those  who  talk  so  confidently  of  tliem,  are  so  sparing 
to  tell  us  which  they  are.  This  might  with  justice  be 
expected  from  those  men  who  lay  stress  upon  this  opi* 
nion:  and  it  gives  occasion  to  distrust  either  their 
knowledge  or  charity,  who  declaring,  that  God  has  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  men  the  foundations  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  rules  of  living,  are  yet  so  little  favourable 
to  the  information  of  their  neighbourS|  or  the  quiet  of 

mankia^f 
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mankind,  as  not  co  point  out  to  them  which  tUejr  arci 
in  the  variety  men  are  distracted  with.  But,  in  trutls 
were  there  any  such  innate  principles,  there  would  ba 
no  need  to  teach  them.  Did  men  find  such  innate  pro* 
positions  stamped  on  their  minds,  they  would  easily  be 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  otiier  trutlis^  tliat  they 
afterwards  learned,  and  deduced  from  them ;  and  tliere 
would  be  nothing  more  easy,  than  to  know  what,  and 
how  many  they  were.  There  could  be  no  more  doubt 
about  their  number,  than  tliere  is  about  the  number  of 
our  fingers ;  and  it  is  like  then  every  system  would  be 
ready  to  give  them  us  by  tale.  But  since  nobody,  tiiat 
I  know,  has  ventured  yet  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them, 
they  cannot  blame  those  who  doubt  of  these  innate  prin* 
ciples;  since  even  they  who  require  men  to  believe^ 
that  there  are  such  innate  propositions,  do  not  tell  us 
what  they  are.  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  if  different 
men  of  different  sects  should  go  about  to  give  us  a  list 
of  those  innate  practical  principles,  they  would  set  down 
only  such  as  suited  their  distinct  hypotheses,  and  were 
fit  to  support  the  doctrines  of  their  particular  schools 
or  churches :  a  plain  evidence,  that  there  are  no  such 
innate  truths.  Nay,  a  great  part  of  men  arc  so  far 
from  finding  any  such  innate  moral  principles  in  them* 
selves,  that  by  denying  freedom  to  mankind,  and  thereby 
making  men  no  other  than  bare  machines,  they  take 
away  not  only  innate,  but  all  moral  rules  whatsoever, 
and  leave  not  a  possibility  to  believe  any  such,  to  those 
who  cannot  conceive,  how  any  thing  can  be  capable  of 
a  law,  that  is  not  a  free  agent:  and  upon  that  ground, 
they  must  necessarily  reject  all  principles  of  virtue,  who 
cannot  put  morality  and  mechanism  together ;  which 
are  not  very  easy  to  be  reconciled,  or  made  consistent 
^.  15.  When  I  had  writ  this,  being  in-  Lord  Her. 
formed  that  my  lord  Herbert  had,  in  his  here's  innate 
book  de  Veritate^  assigned  these  innate  prin-  principles 
eiples,  I  presently  consulted  him,  hoping  to  «^^"^*"^«- 
find,  in  a  man  of  so  great  parts,  something  that  mi^ht 
satisfy  me  in  this  point,  and  put  an  end  to  my  enquiry. 
In  his  chapter  dc  Insthictu  Xaiin-a/i,  p.  72.  edit.  iO\5(), 
I  met  with  these  six  marks  of  his  yontia^  Co/.^witncjf: 

1.  7'r;oraas- 
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1.  Priori  fas.  2.  Indrpendentia.  3.  Umversalitas.  4.  Cer^ 
iittido.  5.  NevcssitaSj  i.  c.  as  he  explains  '\\^'  faciunt  ad 
ho7}fhmconserva(ionem.  6.  Modus  con f'ormatioms^\.e.  A^ 
sensus  nulhi  intcrpovfei  mora.  And  at  tlie  latter  end  of 
his  little  treatise,  De  Rdigiom  Laki^  he  says  this  of 
tliese  innate  principles :  Adeo  ut  non  umuscujusvis  reli' 
gionlsconfitnoarctc)}tiirqna^uhi(]uev}gentveritat€s.  Sunt 
euim  in  ipsa  meatc  ca'Utns  descriptcPy  nutUsque  traditioni^ 
buSj  sivc  scriptis,  six'^  non  scriptisj  ohnoxio!^  p.  3.  And, 
Veritatesnostra*  catholkcequfv:  tanquam  indubia  Deieffata 
in  foro  interiori  descriptce.  Thus  having  given  the  marks 
of  the  innate  principles  or  common  notions,  and  as* 
sertcd  their  being  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  by 
the  hand  of  Ciod,  he  proceeds  to  set  them  down ;  and 
they  are  these :  1 .  Essealiquodsupremnm  numen.  2.  Numen 
illud  coli  dehei'c.  3.  Virttiteni  cum  pietate  conjunctam  op* 
timam  esse  rationan  cult  (is  divini.  4.  llesipiscendum  esse  i 
peccatis.  5.  Dart  prcemium  vel  pcenam  post  hanc  vitam 
transactam.  Though  1  allow  these  to  be  clear  truths, 
and  such  as,  if  rightly  explained,  a  rational  creature  can 
hardly  avoid  giving  his  assent  to;  yet  I  think  he  is  far 
from  province  them  innate  impressions  in  joro  interiori 
descriptor.     For  I  must  take  leave  to  observe, 

^.16.  First,  that  these  five  propositions  are  either  not 
all,  or  more  than  all,  those  common  notions  writ  on  our 
minds  by  the  finger  of  God,  if  it  were  reasonable  to 
believe  any  at  all  to  be  so  written :  since  there  are  other 
propositions,  which,  even  by  his  own  rules,  have  as  just 
a  pretence  to  such  an  original,  and  may  be  as  well  ad- 
mittcd  for  innate  principles,  as  at  least  some  of  these 
five  he  enumerates,  viz.  "  do  as  thou  wouldest  be  done 
unto ;"  and,  perhaps,  some  hundreds  of  others,  when 
well  considered. 

§.  17.  Secondly,  that  all  his  marks  arc  not  to  be  found 
in  each  of  his  five  pro))ositions,  viz.  his  first,  second, 
and  third  marks  agree  perfectly  to  neither  of  them ;  and 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  marks  agree 
but  ill  to  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  propositions.  For 
besides  that  we  are  assured  from  history,  of  many  men, 
nay,  whole  nations,  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  some  or  all 
of  them;  I  cannot  see  how  the  third,  viz.  "  that  virtue 

joined 
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joined  with  piety  is  the  best  worship  of  God/'  can  be 
an  innate  principle,  when  the  name,  or  sound,  virtue,  is 
so  hard  to  be  understood ;  liable  to  so  much  uncertainty 
in  its  signification ;  and  the  thing  it  stands  for,  so  much 
contended  about,  and  difficult  to  be  known.  And  there- 
fore this  cannot  be  but  a  very.uncertain  rule  of  human 
practice,  and  serve  but  very  little  to  the  conduct  of  our 
lives^  and  is  therefore  very  unfit  to  be  assigned  as  an  in* 
oate  practical  principle. 

§•  1 8.  For  let  us  consider  this  proposition  as  to  its 
meaning  (for  it  is  the  sense,  and  not  sound,  that  is,  and 
must  be  the  principle  or  common  notion)  viz.  '^  virtue 
is  the  best  worship  of  God;"  i..  c.  is  most  acceptable 
to  hiin ;  which  if  virtue  be  taken,  as  most  commonly 
it  is,  for  those  actions,  which,  according  to  the  different 
opinions  of  several  countries,  are  accounted  laudable^ 
will  be  a  proposition  so  far  from  being  certain,  that  it 
will  not  be  true.  If  virtue  be  taken  tor  actions  con* 
formable  to  God's  will,  or  to  the  rule  |>rescnbed  by  God^ 
which  is  the  true  and  only  measure  of  virtue,  when  vir- 
tue is  used  to  signify  what  Is  in  its  own  nature  right  and 
good ;  then  this  proposition,  '^  that  virtue  is  the  best 
worship  of  God,'*  will  be  most  true  and  certain,  but  of 
very  little  use  in  human  life :  since  it  will  amount  to  no 
more  but  this,  viz.  '*  tliat  God  is  pleased  with  the 
doing  of  what  he  commands ;"  which  a  man  may  cer- 
tainly know  to  be  true,  without  knowing  what  it  is  that 
God  doth  command  ;  and  so  be  as  far  fiom  any  rule  or 
principle  of  his  actions,  as  he  was  before.  And  I  think 
very  fe^v  will  take  a  proposition,  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  viz.  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing 
of  what  he  himself  connnands,  for  an  innate  moral  prin« 
ciple  writ  on  the  minds  of  all  men  (however  true  and 
certain  it  may  be)  since  it  teaches  so  little.  Whosoever 
tloes  so,  will  have  reason  to  think  hundreds  of  proposi* 
tioDs^  innate  principles;  since  Uiere  are  many,  which 
have  as  good  a  title  as  this,  to  be  received  for  such| 
which  nobody  yet  ever  put  into  that  rank  of  innate 
principles. 

\.  19.  Nor  is  the  fourth  proposition  (viz^."  men  must 
repent  of.  their  8ins'')'.xnuch  more  instructive^  till  what 
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those  actions  are,  that  are  meant  by  sins,  be  set  down. 
For  the  word  pcccata^  or  sins,  being  put,  as  it  usually  is^ 
to  signify  in  general  ill  actions,  that  will  draw  punish- 
ment  upon  the  doers,  what  great  principle  of  morality 
can  that  be,  to  tell  us  we  should  be  sorr}^  and  cease  to 
do  that  which  will  bring  mischief  upon  us,    without 
knowing  what  those  paiticular  actions  arc,  that  will  do 
so  ?  Indeed,  this  is  a  very  true  proposition,  and  fit  to  be 
inculcated  on,  and  received  by  those,  who  arc  supposed 
to  have  been  taught,  what  actions  in  all  kinds  are  sins ; 
but  neither  this,  nor  the  former,  can  be  imagined  to  be 
innate  principles,  nor  to  be  of  any  use,  if  they  were 
innate,  unless  the  particular  measures  and  bounds  of  all 
virtues  and  vices,  were  engraven  in  men  s  minds,  and 
were  innate  principles  also  ;  which  I  think,  is  very  much 
to  be  doubted.     And  therefore,  I  imagine,  it  will  scarce 
seem  possible,  that  God  should  (engrave  principles  in 
men's  minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  signification,  such 
as  virtues  and  sins,  which,  amongst  different  men,  stand 
for  dificrent  things :  nay,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
in  words  at  all ;  which,  being  in  most  of  tliese  princi- 
ples very  general  names,  cannot  be  understood,  but  by 
knowing   the   particulars  comprehended    under  them. 
And  in  the  practical  instances,  the  measures  must  be 
taken  from  the  knowledge  of  the .  actions  themselves^ 
and  the  rules  of  tlicm,  abstracted  from  words,  and  an- 
tecedent to  the  knowledge  of  names ;   which  rules  a 
man  must  know,  what  language  soever  he  chance  to 
learn,  whether  English  or  Japan,  or  if  he  should  learo 
no  language  at  all,  or  never  should  understand  the  use 
of  words,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  dumb  and  deaf  mea 
When  it  shall  be  made  out,  that  men  ignorant  of  worda^ 
or  untaught  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country, 
know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  not  to  kill 
another  man ;  not  to  know  more  women  than  one ;  not 
to  procure  abortion;  not  to  expose  their  children;  not 
to  take  from  another  what  is  his,  though  we  want  it 
ourselves,  but,  on  the  contrary',  relieve  and  supply  his 
wants ;  and  whenever  we  have  done  the  contrary,  wc 
ought  to  repent,  be  sorry,  and  resolve  to  do  so  no  more : 

when,  I  say,  all  men  sludl  be  proved  actually  to  kno*' 

and 
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and  allow  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  such  rules,  all 
which  come  under  these  two  general  words  made  use  of 
above,  viz.  "  virtutes  &  peccata,"  virtues  and  fins,  there 
will  be  more  reason  for  admitting  these  and  the  like, 
for  common  notions  and  practical  principles.  Yet,  after 
all,  universal  consent  (were  there  any  in  moral  princi- 
ples) to  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  may  be  attained 
otherwise,  would  scarce  prove  them  to  be  innate ;  wluch 
is  all  I  contend  for. 

§.  20.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment  q. -^  innate 
here  to  otfer  that  very  ready,  but  not  very  principlet 
material  answer,  (viz.)  that  the  innate  prin-  maybccor^ 
ciples  of  morality,  may,  by  education  and  ^"P'^'  *"• 
custom,  and  tlie  general  opinion  of  those  *^*  * 
amongst  whom  we  converse,  be  darkened,  and  at  last 
quite  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  Which  assertion 
of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  away  tlie  argument  of  uni- 
versal consent,  by  which  this  opinion  of  innate  prin- 
ciples is  endeavoured  to  be  proved :  unless  those  men 
will  tliink  it  reasonable,  that  their  i)rivute  persuasions, 
or  tliat  of  their  parly,  should  pass  for  universal  con- 
sent: a  thing  not  unlVequently  done,  when  men,  pre- 
suming themselves  to  be  the  only  masters  of  rigiit  rea- 
son, cast  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, as  not  worthy  the  reckoning.  And  then  their  ar- 
gument stands  thus:  '*  the  principles  which  all  mankind 
allow  for  true,  are  innate  ;  those  that  men  of  right  rea- 
son admit,  are  the  principles  allowed  by  all  mankind ; 
we,  and  those  of  our  mind,  arc  men  of  reason ;  there- 
fore we  agreeing,  our  principles  are  innate ;''  whicii  is  a 
\ery  pretty  way  of  arguing,  and  a  short  cut  to  infaUi- 
bihty.  Tor  otherwise  it  will  be  very  hard  to  under- 
stand, how  there  be  some  principles,  which  all  men  do 
acknowledge  and  agree  in ;  and  yet  tliere  are  none  of 
those  principles,  which  are  not  by  depraved  custom,  and 
ill  education,  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many  men ; 
which  is  to  say,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  many  men 
do  deny,  and  dissent  from  them.  And  indeed  the  sup- 
position of  such  first  i)rinciples  will  serve  us  to  very 
Utde  purpose  ;  and  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  witl^ 
as  without  them,  if  they  may,  by  any  human  power, 

Vol.  I.  k  such 
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such  as  is  ihe  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions  of  our 
companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  \\r^ :  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  boast  of  iuat  principles  and  innate  light, 
we  shall  be  as  much  in  the  dark  and  uncertainty,  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  at  all :  it  being  all  one,  to 
liave  no  rule,  and  one  that  will  warp  any  way;  or, 
amoni^ftt  various  and  contrary  rules,  not  to  know  which 
is  the  right.  lUit  concerning  innate  principles,  I  desire 
these  men  to  say,  whether  tficy  can,  or  cannot^  by  edu- 
cation and  custom,  be  blunrcl  and  blotted  out:  if  they 
cannot,  we  must  find  tlu»m  in  all  mankind  alike,  ami 
they  must  be  clear  in  every  body:  and  if  they  may 
sufter  variation  from  advc!Uitiou.s  notions,  we  must  thea 
find  tliem  clearest  and  most  per;-picuous,  nearest  the 
fountain,  in  cliildren  and  illit-'i'utc  people  who  have 
received  lea>.t  improsion  from  foreign  opinions.  I-et 
them  take  whicli  ^ii!e  tiicv  please,  tlicy  will  certainly 
find  it  inconsistent  willi  vi.-ible  matter  of  fact,  and  daily 
observation. 

Contrary  ^.  CI.  I  easily  grant,  that  there  arc  great 

principles  in  numbers  of  o})inions,  M-hich,  by  men  of 
the  world.  diflereiit  count:'ies,  educations,  and  tem- 
pers, are  received  and  embraced  as  first  and  unques- 
tionable principles;  many  whereof,  both  for  their  ab- 
surdity, as  well  as  oppositions  to  one  another,  it  is  im- 
possible should  l)e  trijc.  Jhit  yet  all  those  proposition^ 
how  remote  soevt'r  from  rra  .on,  are  -o  .saered  somewhere 
or  other,  that  n)cn  (*ven  of  jzood  nmlcrstandini;  in  other 
matters,  will  sooner  part  witli  their  lives,  anil  whatever 
is  dearest  to  them,  tlian  MiiVer  thcm^^elves  to  doubt,  or 
others  to  que.'slion,  the  trutii  of  thciu. 
How  men  §•  •-•  This,  ]io\M'vcr  slranne  it  mas'  scendi 

cr^nvnop.lv        is  that  wjiii.'h  cvcrv  (lav's  cxi)(n*iencc  con- 

IT*  .  k  t 

ccmcbyrncir  ju-m^ ;  and  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  SQ 
printipkb.  .  'vvonderfnl.  if  we  consider  the  wavs  and 
Mepf?  by  which  it  is  brought  about ;  and  how  really  it 
may  come  to  pass,  that  doctrines  that  have  been  derived 
from  no  better  original  thuitiie  si:por.Tiiiion  of  a  nurse, 
H'lij  the  autiiority  ut'  an  old  v.  omjn,  niay,  by  length  of 
(iiiie.  and  consent  of  neiiiiibours,  i^row  uo  to  the  diiiniqF 
of  priiicij^le.^i  iu  rx:ii;.iion  or  moiMlity.     Tor  such,  who 
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reful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle  children  well 
few  there  be  who  have  not  a  set  of  those  princi-* 
r  them,  which  they  believe  in)  instil  into  the 
r,  and  as  yet  unprejudiced  understanding  (for 
paper  receives  any  cliareicters)  those  doctrines 
ould  have  them  retain  and  profess.  These  being 
liiem  as  soon  as  they  have  any  apprehension ; 
11  as  they  prow  up,  confirmed  to  them,  either  by. 
en  profession,  or  tacit  consent,  of  all.tliey  have 
■  ith ;  or  at  least  by  those,  of  whose  wisdom,  know- 
tnd  piety,  they  have  an  opinion,  who  never  sufFeic 
propositions  to  be  otherwise  mentioned,  but  as 
iis  and  foundation  on  wliich  they  build  their  re- 
and  manners ;  come,  by  these  means,  to  have  the. 
lion  of  unquestionable,  self-evident,  and  innate 

3.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men,  so  in- 
d,  are  grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their  own  minds, 
annot  find  any  thing  more  ancient  tliere  than 
opinions  which  were  taught  them  before  tlieir 
•y  began  to  keep  a  register  of  their  actions,  or 
;ie  time  when  any  new  thing  appeared  to  them ; 
erefore  make  no  scruple  to  conclude,  that  those 
>itions,  of  whoso  knowledge  they  can  find  in  themr 
no  original,  Were  certainly  the  impress  of  God 
iture  upon  their  minds,  and  not  taught  them  by 
nc  else.  These  they  entertain  and  submit  to,  as 
do  to  their  parents,  with  veneration ;  not  because 
ataral :  nor  do  children  do  it,  where  they  are  not 
ght :  but  because,  having  been  always  so  educated, 
aving  no  remembrance  of  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
they  think  it  i.^  natural. 

!+.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almost  un- 
able to  come  to   pass,  if  we  consider  the  nature 
Einkind.   and   the    constitution  of  human  aft'airs; 
iin  most  men  cannot  live  without  employing  their 
in  the  daily  labours  of  their  callings :  nor  be  at 
in  their  miwds  v/ithout  some  foundation  or  prin- 
to  rest  their  thoughts  on.     There  is  scarce  any 
to  floating  and  superficial  in  his  understanding,  who 
not  some  revcrei)ced  propositions,  which  are  t<j 
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him  the  principles  on  which  he  bottoms  his  reasonings; 
and  by  which  he  judgetli  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right 
and  wrong:  which  some,  wanting  skill  and  leisure,  and 
others  the  inclination,  and  some  heii.g  taught,  that  they 
ought  not  to  examine  ;  there  are  few  to  he  found  who 
are  not  exposed  by  their  ignorance,  laziness,  education, 
or  precipitancy,  to  take  them  upon  trust. 

§.  25.  This  is  evidently  the  case  of  all  children  and 
young  folk  ;  and  custom,  a  greater  power  than  nature, 
seldom  failing  to  make  them  m  orship  for  divine  wliat 
she  hath  inured  them  to  bow  their  minds,  and  submit 
their  understandings  to  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  grown 
men,  either  perplexed  in  the  necessary  aflairs  of  life,  or 
hot  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures,  should  not  seriously  sit 
dov.n  to  examine  tlieir  own  tenets  ;  especially  when  ope 
of  their  principles  is,  tliat  princi])les  ought  not  to  be 
questioned.  And  had  men  leisure,  parts,  and  will,  who 
is  there  almost  that  dare  shake  the  foundations  of  all  his 
past  thoughts  and  actions,  and  endure  to  bring  upon 
himself  the  shame  of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly^ 
mistake  and  error  ?  who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  con- 
tend with  the  reproach  which  is  every  where  prepared 
for  those  who  dare  venture  to  dissent  from  the  received 
opinions  of  their  country  or  party  ?  And  where  is  die 
man  to  be  found  that  can  patiently  prepare  himself  to 
bear  the  name  of  whimsical,  sceptical,  or  atheist,  which 
he  is  sure  to  n)eet  with,  who  does  in  the  least  scruple 
any  of  tlie  connn«n  opinions  ?  And  he  will  be  much 
more  afraid  to  question  those  principles,  when  he  shall 
think  them,  as  most  men  do,  the  .Ntandards  set  up  by 
(lod  in  his  mind,  to  be  the  rule  and  touchstone  of  all 
other  opinions.  Aud  wiuit  cau  hinder  him  from  think- 
ing lijcm  sarrcd,  when  he  lintls  riiem  the  earliest  of  all 
his  o^^n  thoughts,  and  the  most  reverenced  by  others? 

^.  C(>.  It  is  ca^y  to  imagine  how  by  these  means  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  men  worship  the  idols  that  have 
been  s(»t  up  in  their  miinls  ;  grow  fond  of  the  notions 
they  liave  been  long  ac(]niiinted  with  tiiere ;  and  stamp 
the  characters  of  divinity  uj)on  al)surdities  and  errors,  bP 
come  zealous  votaries  to  bulls  and  monkevs;  and  conten 
too,  figlit,  and  die  in  dcieuce  of  tlieir  opinions :  "  Dm 

sole 

\ 
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»s  credit  habendos  esse  dcos,  quos  ipse  colit'*  For 
:e  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  are  almost 
stantly,  though  not  always  warily  nor  wisely,  era- 
sed, would  not  know  how  to  move,  for  want  of  a 
ndation  and  footing,  in  most  men;  who  through 
Hess  or  avocation  do  not,  or  for  want  of  time,  or 
5  helps,  or  for  other  causes,  cannot  penetrate  into 

principles  of  knowledge,  and  trace  truth  to  its 
ntaiu  and  original ;  it  is  natural  for  them,  and  almost 
voidable,  to  take  up  with  some  borrowed  princi- 
; :  which  being  reputed  and  presumed  to  be  the  evi- 
t  proofs  of  other  things,  are  thought  not  to  need 

other  proof  themselves.  Whoever  shall  receive 
of  these  into  his  mind,  and  entertain  tliem  there, 
1  tlie  reverence  usually  paid  to  principles,  never 
turing  to  examine  them,  but  accustoming  himself 
relieve  tl\em,  because  they  are  to  be  believed,  may 
I  up  from  his  education,  and  the  fashions  of  his 
ntry,  any  absurdity  for  innate  principles;  and  by 
I  poring  on  tlie  same  objects,  so  dim  his  sight,  as 
ake  monsters  lodged  in  his  own  brain,  for  the  images 
he  Deity,  and  the  workmanship  of  his  hands. 
.  27»  By  this  progress,  how  many  there        .    . 

who  arrive  at  principles,    which  tliey        ""^^* 
eve  innate,  may  bo  easily  observed,  in     examined, 
variety  of  opposite  principles  held  and 
tended  for  by  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men.     And 
:bat  shall  deny  this  to  be  the  method,  wherein  most 
1  proceed  to  the  assurance  they  have  of  the  truth 

evidence  of  their  principles,  will  perhaps  find  it  a 
i  matter  any  other  way  to  account  for  the  contrary 
:t<j,  which  are  firmly  believed,  confidently  asserted, 

which  great  numbers  are  ready  at  any  tinie  to  seal 
1  their  blood.  And,  indeed,  if  it  be  the  privilege 
innate  principles,  to  be  received  upon  their  own 
lority,  without  examination,  I  know  not  what  may 

be  believed,  or  how  any  one's  prhiciples  can  be 
stioned.     If  tliey  may,  and  ought  to  be  examined, 

tried,  I  desire  to  know  how  first  and  iimate  prin- 
cs  can  be  tried ;  or  at  least  it  is  reasonable  to  de- 
iid  the  maj'ks  and  charactei^  whereby  the  g^ctwilw^ 
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innate  principles  may  be  distinguished  from  others; 
that  so,  am  dst  the  great  variety  of  pretenders,  I  may 
be  kept  from  mistakes,  in  so  material  a  point  as  this. 
When  this  is  done,  I  shall  be  ready  to  embrace  such 
ttrelcome  and  useful  propositions;  and  till  then  I  may 
with  modesty  doubt,  since  I  fear  universal  consent 
which  is  the  only  one  produced,  will  scarce  prove  a 
sufficient  mark  to  direct  my  choice,  and  assure  me  of 
any  innate  principles.  From  what  has  been  said,  I 
think  it  past  doub^  tliat  there  are  no  practical  princi- 
pies  wherein  all  men  agree ;  and  therefore  none  innate. 


CHAP.     IV, 

Other  Co7isideratio)is  concerning  Innate  Principles^  both 

Speculative  and  Practical. 


Princ'plcs 
no!  innate, 


§.  1.  TJTAD  those,  who  would  persuade 
JL  JL  us  thai  there  are  innate  princi- 
id'  s  l)c  in-  l"^*^i  "*^^  taken  them  touether  m  gross,  but 
n  re.  considered  separately  the  parts  out  of  which 

tlx.^c  proportions  are  made;  they  would  not,  perhaps^ 
1  w^'v  Ijeen  so  f  trward  to  believe  they  ^^ere  innate :  since, 
iJ  iiir  iiicas  which  made  up  those  truths  were  not,  it 
\  H.^  r.ri|:ossible  tliat  the  propositions  made  up  of  them 
sh'  nifl  be  innate,  or  the  knowledge  of  them  be  bom 
"w  t  us.  J'or  if  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a 
linn  \\\\i:i\  the  mind  was  without  those  principles;  and 
then  ihrv  vi!l  not  l>e  innate,  but  be  derived  from  some 
other  original.  Tor,  where  the  ideas  themselves  are 
not,  theic  can  l>e  no  knowledge,  no  assent,  no  mental 
or  verbal  propobi^ions  about  them. 
J,  ^  §.  13.   If  we  will  attentively  consider  new^ 

cIjiViv  tho^c  ^^^"^  ciiildren,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to 
belnrgiig  to  think,  that  they  bring  many  ideas  into  the 
prir.L'pVs,  world  with  them,  for  batinp;  perhaps  some 
oitVr!"*^"^     fain(  ideas  of  jjunaer  and  thirsl,  and  warmth, 

and  some  pains  w  hich  they  may  have  felt  in 

the 
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the  womb,  there  is  not  the  least  ap])earance  of  any  settled 
ideas  at  all  in  them  ;  especially  of  ideas,  answering  the 
terms  which  make  up  those  universal  propositions,  that 
are  esteemed  innate  principles.  One  may  perceive  how, 
by  degrees,  afterwards,  ideas  come  into  their  minds;  and 
that  they  get  no  more,  nor  no  other,  than  what  experi- 
ence, and  the  observation  of  things,  that  come  in  their 
way,  furnish  them  with:  which  might  be  enough  to  satisfy 
us,  ttiat  they  are  not  original  characters  stamped  on  the 
mind. 

§.  3.   "  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be,"  is  certainly  (if  there  be  any  such)  an  innate 
principle.     15ut  can  any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  say, 
that  impossibility  and    idf^itity  arc  two  innate  ideas? 
Are  they  such  us  all  mankind  have,  and  bring  into  tlie 
world  with  them  ?    And  are  ihcy  those  which  are  the 
first  in  children,  and  antecedent  to  all  acquired  ones  ? 
If  they  are  innate,  they  must  needs  be  so.     llath  a  child 
an  idea  of  impossibility  and  identity,  before  it  has  of . 
white  or  black,    sweet  or  bitter  ?    And  is  it  from  the 
knowledge    of  tliis   principle,    that   it  concludes,    that 
wormwood  rubbed  on  the  ni[)ple  hath  not  the  same  taste 
that  it  used  to  receive  from  thence  ?    Is  it  the  actual 
knowledge  of  '*  impos^ibile  est  idem  esse,  &  non  esse," 
that  makes  a  child  distiniJui.sh  between  its  mother  and 
a  stranger?    or,  that  makes  it  fond  of  the  one,   and  fly 
the  otlicr  ?    Or  does  the   mind  regulate  itself  and  its 
assent  by  ideas,  that  it  never  yet  had  ?    Or  the  under- 
standing draw   conclusions  from  principles,    which    it 
never  yet  knew  or  understood  ?   Tlie  names  impossibi- 
lity and  identity  stand  for  two  ideas,   so  far  from  being 
innate,    or  born  uith  us,  that  I  think   it  refjuires  great 
care  and  attention   to  form   them  right  in  our  under- 
|tandings«     They  are  so  far  from  being  brought  into  tliQ 
world  with  us,  so  remote   from  the  thoughts  of  infiMieV 
ard  childhood  ;  that,  I  believe,  upon  examination  it  will* 
be  foupd,  that  many  grown  men  want  them.  .      .*' 

§.  4.  If  identity  (to  insttmce  in  that  alone)     identity,  art 
be  a  native  imprecision,  and  consequently  so    idcaMio:  in- 
dear  and  obvious  to  us,  that  we  must  needs    ^^^^' 
know  it  ^v^  from  our  cradle^ ;  I  would  gladly  be  xc- 

£  4  ^^\\i:^ 
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solved  by  one  of  seven,  or  seventy  years  old,  whether  a 
man,  being  a  creature  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  be 
the  same  man  when  his  body  is  chunked  ?  Whetlier 
Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  ihc  sanie  soul, 
were  the  same  men,  tliough  ihey  lived  several  ages  asun- 
der? Nay,  whether  the  cock  too,  whicii  iiad  the  same 
soul.  Mere  not  the  same  with  both  of  tlicni?  Whereby, 
perhaps,  it  will  appear,  that  our  idea  of  sameness  is  not 
60  settled  and  clear,  as  to  deserve  to  be  thought  innate 
in  us.  For  if  those  innate  ideas  are  not  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, so  as  to  be  universally  known,  and  naturally 
agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  subjects  of  universal  and 
undoubted  truths;  but  will  be  the  unavoidable  occasion 
of  perpetual  uncertainty.  lor,  I  suppose,  every  one's 
idea  of  identity  will  not  be  the  same  that  Pythagoras, 
and  others  of  his  followers  have  :  And  which  then  shall 
be  true  ?  Which  innate  ?  Or  are  there  two  diflerent 
ideas  of  identity,  both  innate  ? 

^.  5.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  that  the  questions  I  have 
here  proposed  about  the  identity  of  man,  are  bare  empty 
speculations ;  ^vhich  if  they  were.  Mould  be  enough  to 
show,  that  there  was  in  the  understandings  of  men  no 
innate  idea  of  identity.  He  that  shall,  with  a  little 
attention,  reflect  on  the  resurrection,  and  consider  tliat 
divine  justice  will  bring  to  judgment,  at  the  last  day,  the 
very  same  persons,  to  be  happy  or  miserable  in  the  other, 
%vho  did  well  or  ill  in  this  life ;  will  find  it  perhaps  not 
easy  to  resolve  with  himself,  what  makes  the  same  man, 
er  wherein  identity  consists ;  and  will  not  be  forM'ard  to 
think  he,  and  every  one,  even  children  themselves,  have 
naturally  a  clear  idea  of  it. 

Whole  c.nd  §•  6.  Let  US  examine  that  principle  of  ma- 

part  not  in-  thematicks,  viz.  ''.that  the  whole  is  bigger 
nate  ideas.  ^^n  a  part."  This,  I  take  it,  is  reckoned 
amongst  innate  principles.  I  am  sure  it  has  as  cood  a 
title  as  any  to  be  thought  so ;  which  yet  no^body-  can 
think  it  to  be,  when  he  considers  the  ideas  it  compre-^ 
bends  in  it,  ■■  whole  and  part,"  arc  perfeftly  relative; 
but  the  positive  ideas,  to  which  they  properly  and  im« 
mediately  belong,  are  extension  aqd  number,  of  which 
Jl^on^  whole  and  part  are  relations,    So  that  if  wh(Ao 

»n4 
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tnd  part  are  innate  ideas,  extension  and  number  must 
3e  so  too ;  it  being  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  a  rela- 
:ion,  without  having  any  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  in  which  it  is  founded.  Now  whether 
:he  minds  of  men  have  naturally  imprinted  on  them 
:he  ideas  of  extension  and  number,  I  leave  to  be  con- 
sidered by  those,  who  are  the  patrons  of  innate  princi- 
ples. 

§.7.  *' That  Ciod  is  to  be  worshipped,"  Ideaofwor. 
is,  without  doubt,  as  great  a  truth  as  atiy  ft^'P  not  in- 
can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  dc-  "*^^' 
serves  the  first  place  amongst  all  practical  principles. 
But  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  thought  innate,  unless 
the  ideas  of  God  and  worship  are  innate.  That  the 
idea  tlie  term  worship  stands  for,  is  not  in  the  under- 
standing of  children,  and  a  character  stamped  on  the 
mind  in  its  first  original,  I  think,  will  be  easily  granted, 
by  any  one  that  considers  how  few  there  be,  amongst 
grown  men,  who  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  it. 
And,  I  suppose,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  ridicu- 
lous, than  to  say  that  children  have  this  practical  prin- 
ciple innate,  "  that  (iod  is  to  be  worshipped ;"  and  yet, 
that  they  know  not  what  that  worship  of  God  is,  which 
is  their  duty.     Eut  to  pass  by  this : 

§.  8.  If  any  idea  can  be  imagined  innate,     . ,      -  ^  . 
the  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  others,  for  many     ^^^  innate. 
reasons  be  thought  so ;  since  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  how  there  should  be  innate  moral  principles., 
without  an  innate  idea  of  a  Deity :  without  a  notion  of 
a  law-maker,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  notion  of  a  law, 
and  an  obligation  to  observe  it.     Besides  the  atheists, 
taken  notice  of  amongst  the  ancients,  and  left  branded 
upon  the  records  of  history,  hath  not  navigation  disco- 
vered, in  these  later  ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of 
Soldania  (a),  in  Brazil  (6),  in  Boranday  (c),  and  in  the 
Caribbee  islands,  &c.  amongst  whom  there  was  to  be 
found  no  notion  of  a  God,  no  religion  ?  Nicholaus  del 
Techo  in  literis,  ex  Puf  aquaria  de  Caaiguarum  conver- 

W  Roc  apod  Thcvenot,  p.  t.  {h)  Jo.  de  I^ry,  c.  i6. 

W  MariinicrjB  |5i        Terry  V/y  and  ,Vs*        Ovington  |J|. 
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sione,  has  these  words  {d)  :  "  Ileperi  cam  gentem  nul- 
"  lum  nomen  habere,  quod  Deiiin  &  houunis  anhnam 
^*  signilicct,  nulla  sacra  habet,  nulla  idola."  These  are 
instance?>  of  nations  uhere  unculiivatcd  nature  has  been 
left  to  itself,  without  the  hclj)  of  letters,  and  discipline, 
and  the  iaiprovemcuts  o.  arts  and  sciences.  i*ut  there 
are  others  to  be  found,  who  have  enjoyed  these  in  a  very 
great  measure ;  whi)  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application 
of  their  thoughts  this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge 
of  God.  It  will,  I  (hjubt  not,  l)C  a  surprize  to  others, 
as  it  was  to  nic,  to  iind  the  Siainites  of  this  number. 
But  for  this,  let  tlicni  consult  the  kinj^  of  France's  late 
envoy  thither  (^0,  ^^ho  gives  no  better  account  of  the 
Chinese  themselves  (  /  ).  And  if  we  will  not  believe 
La  Loubere,  the  nli^:^ionarics  of  China,  even  the  Jesuits 
themselves,  the  ;;rOiit  cncoiniasls  of  the  Chinese,  do  all 
to  a  man  auree,  and  will  convince  us  tluit  the  sect  of  the 
literati,  or  learned,  keeping  t<i  tue  old  religion  of  China, 
and  the  ruling  p.nly  ihere,  arc  all  of  thcni  atheists. 
Vid.  Navarette,  in  llvj  coilection  of  voyages,  vol.  the 
first,  and  lli.-toria  cullus  Sincnsium.  And  perhaps  if 
we  should,  wiiii  jitttMUlon,  ijiind  llie  lives  and  discourses 
of  people  not  so  far  olf,  \»  e  sliould  have  too  nmch  rea- 
son to  fear,  tiial  nvjuy  in  n»:)re  civilized  couiitries  have 
no  very  strong  and  cltar  iiupres^ions  of  a  deity  upon 
their  minds;  <\\v\  thai  tljc  coii.plj.ints  of  atheism,  made 
from  the  pulpit,  arc  iu;t  wilijoi.l  rea>on.  And  though 
only  some  protlij;ate  wretches  ov.n  it  too  bare-faccdly 
now;  yet  perhaps  v.e  should  hear  n»(;re  than  we  do  of 
it  from  others,  did  r.ol  tiie  Jear  of  tlie  magistrate's 
sword,  or  their  nei^'ihour  s  cch^nro,  lie  up  people's 
ti.i'irues :  uhieh,  v.cre  the  appreliCn.'ions  of  punishment 
or  shame  taken  away,  would  as  openly  proclaim  tlieir 
athLi>m,  as  their  live-?  do  [*S^t, 

^9- 


(d)  Kel.itio  trij'Icx  tic  rcliuj  liiJiwis  Caaij»ii;irum  -Js-  {<)  L*  Li- 
bert' dii  R(»vaumt  de  Siran,  t.  i .  c.  9.  iwct.  i  9,  i't  c.  2O1  sect.  22,  &  c. 
22,  ^<k\.  C.  (j  )   11).  I.  I.e.  20.  M't.i.  4,  ^V  c.  23. 

fi.-^  (i.  this  n.isorii  r:  of  \\x  ;in'hor ;  :;t.iii>i  irii.ato  ideas,  great  blainc 

h.'.rr.  bo  r.  K'i*!  :  l)ec;:i:sr   it   ntrr.s  to  ii:\::  1  Ida  to  an  argument  commonly 

u:lJ  w  jMC\e  the  being  ci  i  Gid,  viz.  ur.i'.  crval  consent :  To  which  our 
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§.  9.  But  had  all  mankind,  every  where,  a  notion  of 
a  God  (whereof  yet  history  tells  us  the  contrary)  it 
would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the  idea  of  him 
was  innate.  Tor  though  no  nation  were  to  be  found 
without  a  name,  and  some  few  dark  notions  of  him : 
yet  that. would  not  prove  them  to  be  natural  impressions 
on  tlie  mind,  any  more  than  the  names  of  fire,  or  the 
sun,  heat,  or  numl)er,  do  i^rove  the  ideas  they  stand  for 
to  be  innate :  becaur>e  tlie  names  of  those  thinc's,  and 
ihc  ideas  of  them,  are  so  universally  received  and  known 
amongst  mankind,     ^sor,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  want 

of 


amhor*  answers,  I  think  thai  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  as  to 
the  being  of  a  Gixi,  amounts  to  thus  mucli,  thm  the  vastly  greater  ma. 
joriiy  of  mankind  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  actually  believed  a  God  ; 
that  the  majority  of  the  remaining  part  have  not  acKially  difbclievcd  it ; 
aod  consequently  those  who  have  actu:>liy  (9p|)osed  the  Ix'lief  of  a  God^ 
have  truly  been  very  few.  So  that  comparing  those  that  have  actually 
diibelicved,  with  those  who  have  actually  believed  a  God,  their  number 
is  so  inconsiderable,  that  in  rc^}x^ct  of  this  incomparably  greater  majo. 
rity,  of  those  who  have  owned  the  belief  of  a  God,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind. 

This  is  all  the  universal  consent  which  truth  or  matter  of  fact  will 
9II0W  ;  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  m^tde  use  of  to  prove  a  God.  But 
if  any  one  would  extend  it  farther,  and  speak  deceitfully  for  God ;  if 
Ais  universality  should  be  urged  in  n  strict  sense,  not  for  much  the  ma. 
jority,  but  for  a  general  consent  of  every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  all 
ages  and  countries ;  this  would  make  it  either  no  argument,  or  a  per- 
icctly  useless  and  unneceflfary  one.  For  if  any  one  deny  a  God,  such  a 
Diiiversality  of  consent  is  destroyed ;  and  if  nobody  does  deny  a  God, 
what  need  of  arguments  to  convince  atheists  ? 

I  would  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordfhip,  were  there  cvt-r  in  the  wcrlJ 
any  atheists  or  no  ?  If  there  were  not,  what  need  is  there  of  raising  2 
question  about  the  being  of  a  Go(^,  when  nobody  questions  it  ?  What 
need  of  provifional  arguments  against  a  fault,  from  which  mankind  ar^ 
so  wholly  free,  and  which,  by  an  universal  consent,  they  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  secure  from  P  If  you  say  (as  1  doubt  not  but  you  will)  that 
there  have  been  atheists  in  the  worW,  then  your  lordship's  universal  con- 
sent reduces  itself  to  only  a  great  majority  ;  and  then  make  that  majority 
as  great  as  you  will,  what  1  have  said  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lord- 
fl^ip,  leaves  it  in  its  full  force  ;  and  I  have  not  said  one  word  that  does  in 
the  least  invalidate  this  argument  for  a  God.     The  argument  I  was  upon 
there,  was  to  shew,  that  the  idea  of  God  was  not  innate  ;  and  to  my  pur. 
pose  it  was  sufficient,  if  there  were  bur  a  less  numlxr  found  in  the  world, 
vho  had  00  idea  of  God,  than  your  lordship  will  allow  there  have  bcca 

*  In  Ids  third  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester* 
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of  such  a  name,  or  the  absence  of  such  a  notion  out  of 
men's  minds,  any  argument  again.st  the  being  of  a  God; 
any  more  than  it  wouUl  be  a  proof  that  there  was  no 
load -stone  in  the  world,  because  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind had  neither  a  notion  of  any  such  tiling,  nor  a 
name ,  for  it ;  or  be  any  show  of  argument  to  prove, 
that  there  are  no  distinct  and  various  species  of  angels, 
or  intelligent  beings  above  us,  because  we  have  no  ideas 
of  such  distinct  species,  or  names  for  them :  for  men 
being  furnished  with  words,  by  the  conunon  language 
of  their  own  countries,  can  scarce  avoid  having  some 

kind 


of  profeflcd  atheists ;  for  whatsoever  is  innate,  must  be  universal  in  the 
strictest  sense.  One  exception  is  a  sufficient  proof  against  it.  So  that  all 
that  I  said,  and  which  was  quite  to  another  ^xirpose,  did  not  at  all  tend, 
nor  can  be  made  use  of,  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  a  Deity,  grounded 
on  such  an  universal  consent,  as  your  lordship,  and  all  that  build  on  it, 
must  own ;  which  is  only  a  very  disproportioned  majority  ;  such  an  nni. 
versal  consent  my  argument  there  neither  affirms  nor  requires  to  be  less 
than  you  will  be  pleased  to  allow  it.  Your  lordship  therefore  might, 
without  any  prejudice  to  those  declarations  of  good  will  and  favour  you 
have  for  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,'*  have  spared 
the  mentioning  his  quoting  authors  that  are  in  print,  for  matters  of  fact 
to  quite  another  purpose,  *'  as  going  alx)ut  to  invalidate  the  argument  for 
a  Deity,  from  the  universal  consent  of  mankind;"  bince  he  leaves  that 
universal  consent  as  entire  and  as  largo  as  you  your.'^elf  do,  or  can  own, 
or  suppose  it.  But  here  I  have  no  reason  to  he  sorry  that  your  lordship 
has  given  mc  this  occasion  for  the  vindication  of  this  passage  of  my 
l)Ook  ;  if  there  should  be  any  one  besides  your  lordship,  who  should  so 
far  mistake  it,  as  to  think  it  in  the  least  invalidates  the  argument  for  a 
God,  from  the  universal  consent  of  mankind. 

But  because  you  question  tlic  credibility  of  those  authors  I  have  quoted^ 
which  you  say  were  very  ill  chosen  ;  1  will  crave  leave  to  say*,  that  he 
whom  I  relied  on  for  his  testimony  concerning  the  Hottentots  of  Solda- 
nia,  was  no  less  a  man  than  an  ambassador  f  rom  the  king  of  England  to 
the  Great  Mogul :  of  whose  relation,  monsieur  Thevcnot,  no  ill  judge 
in  the  case,  had  so  great  an  esteem,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  translate 
into  French,  and  publish  it  in  his  (which  is  counted  no  injudicious)  col- 
lection of  travels.  But  to  intercede  with  your  lordship,  for  a  little  more 
favourable  allowance  of  credit  to  :.ir  Thomas  Roe's  relation  ;  Coore,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  country,  who  could  sjxak  English,  assured  Mr.  Terr)'*i 
that  they  of  Soldania  had  no  God.  But  if  he  too  have  the  ill  luck  to 
find  no  credit  with  you,  I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  more  favourable  to  i 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  now  living,  and  admit  of  hi^  testimony 
in  confirmation  of  fir  Thomas  Roc's.  This  worthy  gentleman,  in  the 
rtlation  of  his  voyage  to  Surat,  printed  but  two  yearb  since,  speaking" 

*  Terry's  Voyage,  p.  17,  23, 
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kind  of  ideas  of  those  tilings,  whose  names,  those  they 
converse  with,  have  occasion  freciueutly  to  mention  to 
them.  And  if  tlicy  carry  with  it  the  notion  of  excel- 
lency, greatness,  or  something  extraordinary :  if  appre- 
hension and  concernment  accompany  it ;  if  the  fear  of 
absolute  and  irresistible  power  set  it  on  upon  the  mind, 
die  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the  dccj>er,  and  spread  the 
farther ;  especially  if  it  be  such  an  idea  as  is  agreeable 
to  the  common  light  of  reason,  and  naturally  deduci- 
ble  from  every  part  of  our  knowledge,  as  that  of  a  God 
is.  For  the  visible  marks  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
power  appear  so  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion, that  a  rational  creature,  who  will  but  seriously 
reflect  on  them,  cannot  miss  the  discoveiy  of  a  deity. 


the  same  people,  has  these  words  :  +  "  They  arc  sunk  even  below  idola- 
try, arc  destitute  of  both  priest  and  temple,  and  saving  a  little  show  of 
rejoicing,  which  is  made  at  the  full  and  new  moon,  have  lost  all  kind  of 
religioas  devotion.  Nature  has  so  richly  provided  for  their  convenience 
in  this  life,  that  they  have  drowned  all  sense  of  the  God  of  it,  and  arc 
jrown  quite  careless  of  the  next." 

But  to  provide  against  the  ck*arest  evidence  of  atheism  in  these  people, 
you  say,  *•  that  i\w  account  given  of  them,  mnkes  them  not  fit  to  be  a 
standard  for  the  sense  of  mankind."  This,  1  think,  may  pass  for  nothing, 
till  somebody  be  found,  that  makes  them  to  he  a  standard  for  the  sense 
of  mankind.  All  the  use  I  made  of  them  was  to  show,  that  there  were 
men  in  the  world  that  had  no  iiuiate  idea  of  a  God.  But  to  keep  some, 
thing  like  an  argument  going  (for  what  will  not  that  do  ?)  you  go  near 
denying  those  Cafers  to  be  mv.'n.  What  else  do  lhe^c  words  signity  ?  **  a 
people  »o  strangely  bereft  of  common  ^cnse,  that  they  can  hardly  be  rec- 
Koned  among  mankind,  as  appears  by  the  best  accounts  of  the  Cafers  of 
Soldania,  &c."  I  ho}>e,  il  any  of  them  were  called  Peter,  James,  or 
John,  it  would  be  past  scruple  that  they  were  men :  however,  Courwee, 
Wcwena,  and  Cowshcda,  and  thc»fe  others  who  had  names,  that  had  no 
places  inyournomcnclaror,  would  hanily  pass  muster  with  your  lordship. 

My  lord,  I  should  not  mention  this,  but  that  what  you  yourself  say 
here,  may  ht  a  motive  to  yon  to  consider,  tliat  what  you  have  laid 
ujch  a  stress  on  concerning  the  general  nature  of  man,  as  a  real  being, 
and  the  subject  of  pro^xrrties,  amounts  to  noiliing  for  the  distinguishing 
of  species  ;  since  you  yourself  own  that  there  may  be  individuals,  whenin 
there  b  a  common  nature  with  a  particular  subsistence  proper  to  each  of 
them;  whereby  you  are  so  little  able  to  know  of  which  of  the  ranks  or 
torts  they  are,  into  which  you  .say  God  has  ordered  beings,  and  which  he 
hath  distinguished  by  essential  properties,  that  you  arc  in  doubt  whethvT 
diey  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  mankind  or  no. 

t  Mr.  Ovington^  p.  489. 
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And  the  innucncc  that  the  iliscovery  of  such  a  being 
ninst  ncTCssarily  Irave  on  the  minds  of  all,  that  have 
but  onco  heard  of  it,  is  so  great,  and  carries  such  a 
wcijiht  of  liioiiiiht  and  counuunication  uith  it,  that  it 
seems  stranger  to  me,  that  a  wliole  nation  of  men  shonld 
be  any  where  found  so  brutish,  as  to  want  the  notion  of 
a  (loci ;  tlian  that  they  should  be  w  ithout  any  notion  of 
number^;,  <ir  fire. 

§.  10.  The  name  of  God  hciiic;  once  mentioned  in 
any  pnvt  of  the  world,  to  ex|)rr>s  a  sup<Mior,  powerful, 
wise,  invisible  beini:,  tlie  suitableness  oi  such  a  notion 
to  tjie  princii)les  of  common  reason,  and  the  interest 
men  Avill  abvjvs  have  to  mention  it  often,  nui.-t  neees- 
sarily  spK^ail  it  far  and  wide,  nnd  continue  it  down  to 
all  ceneititions :  tiion^h  vf^t  du»  ir^nercd  re:i  ntion  of 
this  nan)e,  and  some  ini.icniN  )  iiid  I'v-'-ieadv  notions 
conveyed  •thereby  to  th-.'  niU^iip'iP'j!;  p::rl  of  mankind, 
prove  not  the  idea  to  hi'  ii.Ui.Jr  ;  but  (»nly  ihut  lluy,  who 
made  tlie  discovery,  lir.d  nr.sde  a  riijht  use  of  their  rea-  . 
son,  thou*iht  malnrelv  c)f  tVf  causes  of  things,  and  traced 
them  to  their  original;  from  uhou!  other  Icfs  consi- 
dering people  having  once  rcreivj.d  so  imi)ortant  a  no- 
tion, it  cotdd  not  r-a^ilv  be  lost  aii'iin. 

^.11.  "Ibis  is  all  could  be  inlcrred  from  the  notion 
of  a  (iod,  were  it  to  be  found  univrM'sally  in  all  the 
tribes  of  mankind,  and  generally  acLnow killed  by  men 
srown  to  maturity  in  all  countries,  i'tir  tiie  uenerality 
of  the  acknouied'iini'  of  a  God,  a'^  I  iMiairine,  is  ex- 
tended  no  farther  than  tiiat;  wliich  if  it  be  ^uf^lcient 
to  prove  the  idea  of  God  innate,  will  as  \\v\\  prove  the 
idea  of  fire  iimate;  since,  I  think,  it  mav  be  tviuy  s;iid, 
that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world,  wiio  has  a  notion 
of  a  God,  w  lio  has  not  also  the  idea  of  lire.  1  doulit 
not,  but  if  a  colony  of  young  cliildren  hliouhl  be  nl::ced 
in  HU  island  where  no  lire  was,  they  would  certainly 
neither  have  anv  notion  of  such  a  tliinii;,  nor  name  for 
it,  how  generally  soever  it  were  received,  and  known' 
in  all  the  world  besides  :  and  perhaps  too  tlieir  appre- 
hensions would  be  as  far  removed  from  any  name,  or 
notion  of  a  CJod,  till  some  one  amongst  them  had  em- 
ployed liis  though tSy    to  inquire   into  the  constitution 

and 
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es  of  tilings,  which  would  easily  lead  him  ta 
>n  of  a  God ;  which  having  once  taught  to 
sason,  and  the  natural  propensity  of  their  own 

would  afterwards  propagate,  and  continue 
them. 

Indeed  it  is  urged,   that  it  is  suit-     Suitable  to 
the  goodness  of  God    to    imprint     God's  good- 
minds  of  men  characters  and  no-     ncss,  that  all 
himself,    and  not  to  leave  them  in     "»«"  «^^1^^ 

and  doubt  in  so  grand  a  concern-  ofhrm*,Verel 
id  also  by  that  means  to  secure  to  fore  natural- 
:ie  homage  and  veneration  due  from  ly  imprinted 
tfiwi  a  creature  a*-  man ;  and  there-  ^>'  ^*'">  *"- 
as  done  it.  '^'''"^ 

irgiiment,  if  it  be  of  any  forcd,  will  prove 
jre  than  those,  who  use  it  in  this  case,  expect 

Tor,  if  we  may  conclude,  tliat  God  hath  done 

all  that  men  sliall  judge  is  best  for  them,  be- 

is  suitable  to  his  goodness  so  to  do;   it  will 

t  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 

dea  of  hin)self,  but  that  he  hath  plainly  stamped 

fair  characters,  all  that  men  ought  to  know^ 
I  of  him,  all  that  they  ought  to  do  in  obedience 
ill;  and  that  he  hath  given  them  a  will  and 
\  conformable  to  it.  This,  no  doubt,  every 
Jiink  better  for  men,  tlian  tliat  they  should  in 
grope  after  knowledge,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  all 
lid  after  God,  Acts  xvii.  27.  than  that  their 
uld  clash  with  their  understandings,  and  their 

cross  their  duty.  The  Romanists  say,  it  is 
nen,  and  so  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  God, 
e  should  be  an  infallible  judge  of  controver- 
arth  ;  and  therefore  there  is  one.  And  I,  by 
reason,  say,  it  is  better  for  men  that  every  man 
hould  be  infallible.  I  leave  them  to  consider, 
by  tlie  force  of  this  argument  they  shall  think, 
y  man  is  so.  I  think  it  a  very  good  argument, 
:he  infinitely  wise  God  hath  made  it  so ;  and 

it  is  best.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  little  too 
nfidence  of  our  own  wisdom  to  say,  "  I  think 
ind  therefore  God  hath  made  it  so  ;'*  and,  in 

the 
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the  matter  in  liancl,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue  from 
sucti  a  topick  that  God  hath  done  so,  when  certain  ex- 
perience shows  us  that  he  hath  not.  lint  the  goodness 
ol"  (iod  hath  not  been  wanting  to  men  without  such 
original  impressions  of  knowledge,  or  ideas  stamped  on 
the  mind :  since  he  hath  furnished  man  with  those  fa- 
culties, which  will  serve  for  the  sufficient  discovery  of 
all  things  requisite  to  the  end  of  such  a  bci:»g.  And  I 
doubt  not  but  to  show  that  a  man,  by  the  riglit  use  of 
his  natural  abilities,  may,  without  any  innate  princi- 
ples, attain  a  knowledge  of  a  CJod,  and  other  things 
that  concern  him.  God  having  endued  man  with  those 
faculties  of  knowing  which  he  hath,  was  no  more  obliged 
by  his  goodness  to  plant  those  innate  notions  in  his 
mind,  than  that  having  given  him  reiison,  hands,  and 
materials,  he  should  build  him  bridges,  or  houses; 
which  some  people  in  the  world,  however,  of  good 
parts,  do  either  totally  want,  or  are  bnt  ill  provided  o^ 
as  well  as  others  are  wholly  without  ideas  of  God,  and 
principles  of  morality  ;  or  at  least  have  hut  very  ill 
ones.  The  reason  in  both  cases  being,  that  they  never 
emplojxd  their  parts,  faculties,  and  powers  industriously 
that  way,  but  contented  themselves  w itii  the  opinions, 
fashions,  and  things  of  their  countrv,  as  thev  found 
them,  without  looking  any  farther.  Had  von  or  I  been 
born  at  the  bay  of  Soldania,  possibly  our  thoughts  and 
notions  had  not  exceeded  those  bnitisli  ones  of  the  hot- 
lentots  that  inhabit  there  ;  and  had  the  Virginia  king 
Apochancana  been  educated  in  l^ngland,  he  had  been 
perhaps  as  knowiiig  a  divine,  and  as  good  a  mathema- 
tician, as  any  in  it.  'i'lie  dilVrrence  betwc(*n  him  and 
a  more  improved  Ijiivlishman  Ivini^  l>arelv  in  this,  that 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties  was  boundcMl  within  the 
ways,  modes,  and  notions  of  his  own  cour.try,  and  never 
directed  to  any  other,  or  farther  inquiries  :  and  if  he  had 
not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only  l)(\*aiise  he  pui*sue(l 
not  those  thouirhts  that  \\ould  have  led  iiim  to  it. 
lae/isofGod  ^-  l'*^'*-  I  gi'tt^^t,  that  if  tliero  were  any 
\.irioiis  in  idea  to  be  found  in)print('d  on  the  minds  of 
different  men,  w(!  have  reason  to  expect  it  should  be 

*"^"'  the  notion  of  his  maker,  as  a  mark  G  od  set  on 

4  hii 
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own  workmanship,  to  mind  man  of  his  dependance 
[  duty ;  and  that  herein  should  appear  the  first  in- 
ices  of  human  knowledge.     But  how  late  is  it  before 

such  notion  is  discoverable  in  children  ?  And  when 
find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  resemble  the 
nion  and  notion  of  the  teacher,  than  represent  the 
5  God  ?  He  that  shall  observe  in  children  the  pro- 
38  whereby  their  minds  attain  the  knowledge  they 
e,  will  tliink  that  thfe  objects  they  do  first  and  most 
liliarly  converse  with,  are  those  that  make  the  first 
sessions  on  their  understandings :  nor  will  he  find 
least  footsteps  of  any  other.  It  is  easy  to  take  no- 
,  how  their  thoughts  enlarge  themselves,  only  as  they 
le  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety  of  sensible 
;cts,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  them  in  their  memories ; 

to  get  the  skill  to  compound  and  enlarge  them,  and 
jral  ways  put  them  together.     How  by  these  means 

Y  come  to  frame  in  their  minds  an  idea  men  have  of 
eity,'!  shall  hereafter  show. 

.  1 4.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  ideas  men  have  of 
d  are  the  characters  and  marks  of  himself,  engraven 
their  minds  by  his  own  finger ;  when  we  see  that  in 
same  country,  under  one  and  the  same  name,  men 
e  far  different,  nay,  often  contrary  and  inconsistent 
IS  and  conceptions  of  him?  Their  agreeing  in  a 
lie,  or  sound,  will  scarce  prove  an  innate  notion  of 
I. 
.  15.  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  deity  could 

Y  have,  who  acknowledged  and  worshipped  bun- 
ds }  Mvcry  deity  diat  tliey  owned  above  one  was  an 
dlible  evidence  of  their  ignorance  of  him,  and  a  proo 
t  they  had  no  true  notion  of  God,  where  unity,  in- 
ty,  and  eternity  were  excluded.  To  which  if  we 
I  their  gross  conceptions  of  corporeity,  expressed 
their  images  and  representations  of  their  deities ; 
amours,  marriages,  copulations,  lusts,  quarrels,  and 

^r  mean  qualities  attributed  by  them  to  their  gods ; 
shall  have  little  reason  to  think,  that  the  heathen 
rid,  i.  e.  the  greatest  pait  of  mankind,  had  such 
as  of  God  in  their  minds,  as  he  himself,  out  of  care 
t  they  should  not  be  mistaken  about  him^  was  author 
roL.  L  F  o'v 
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of.  And  this  universality  of  consfcnt,  so  much  argued, 
if  it  prove  any  native  impressions,  it  will  be  only  this^ 
tliat  God  imprinlcd  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  speaking 
tiic  same  language,  a  name  for  hintself,  but  not  any 
idea ;  since  tliose  people,  wlio  agreed  in  the  name,  had 
at  the  same  time  far  diftbrent  apprehensions  about  the 
tiling  iiigr.itied.  If  they  say,  that  the  variety  of  deities^ 
\vorsliii)ped  by  the  heathen  Morld,  were  but  figurative 
wayj*  ot*  expressing  the  several  attributes  of  that  incom- 
prehensible being,  or  several  parts  of  his  providence : 
I  an:j\ver,  what  they  n;ight  be  in  the  original,  1  will 
not  Ik  re  inquire :  but  that  they  were  so  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  vulgar,  1  think  no-body  will  aflirm.  And  he 
that  will  consult  the  voyage  of  the  bishop  of  Ueryte, 
c.  1:).  (not  to  mention  other  testimonies)  will  find,  that 
the  theology  of  the  Siamites  professedly  owns  a  plura- 
lity of  Ciods :  or,  as  the  abbe  de  C'hoisy  more  judiciously 
remarks,  in  his  Journal  du  voiage  de  Siam,  -ly  J,  it  con- 
sists properly  in  acknowledging  no  God  at  all. 

If  it  be  said,  That  wise  men  of  all  nations  came  to 
have  true  conceptions  of  the  unity  dnd  infinity  of  the 
deity,  1  grant  it     Ikit  then  this. 

First,  Excludes  universality  of  consent  in  any  thing 
but  the  name;  for  tliose  wise  men  being  very  few, 
perha})S  one  of  a  thousand,  this  universality  is  very 
narrow. 

Secondly,  It  seems  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  tlic 
truest  and  best  notions  men  had  of  God  were  not  im- 
printed, but  acquired  by  thought  and  meditation,  aud 
a  right  use  of  their  faculties  ;  since  the  w  ise  and  con- 
siderate men  of  the  world,  by  a  riglit  and  careful  em- 
ployment of  their  thoughts  and  reason,  attained  true 
notions  in  this  as  well  as  other  things ;  whilst  the  lazy 
and  inron>iderate  |)art  of  men,  making  far  the  greater 
number,  took  up  their  notions  by  chance,  from  com- 
mon tradition  and  vulgar  conceptions,  without  much 
beating  their  heads  about  them.  And  if  it  be  u  reason 
to  think  the  notion  of  God  innate,  because  all  wise  men 
had  il,  virtue  too  mu^t  be  thought  innate,  for  that  also, 
wise  men  have  always  had. 

i  16.  Tbij 
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§.  1 6.  This  was  evidently  the  case  of  all  Gentilism; 
nor  hath  even  amongst  Jews,  Christians,  and  ]\Iahome- 
tanSy  who  acknowledge  but  one  God,  this  doctrine, 
and  the  care  taken  in  those  nations  to  teach  men  to 
have  true  notions  of  a  God,  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  make 
men  to  have  the  same,  and  the  true  ideas  of  him.  How 
many,  even  amongst  us,  will  be  found,  upon  enquiry^ 
to  fancy  him  in  tiie  shape  of  a  man  sitting  in  heaven, 
and  to  have  many  other  absurd  and  unfit  conceptions 
of  him  ?  Christians,  as  well  as  Turks,  have  had  whole 
sects  owning  and  contending  earnestly  for  it,  and  that 
the  deity  was  corporeal,  and  of  human  shape :  and 
tliough  we  find  few  among  us  who  profess  themselves 
Antliropomorphites,  (though  some  I  have  met  with 
that  own  it)  yet,  I  believe,  he  that  will  make  it  his 
business,  may  find,  amongst  the  ignorant  and  unin- 
structed  Christians,  many  of  that  opinion.  Talk  but 
with  countiy  people,  almost  of  any  age,  or  young  peo- 
ple of  almost  any  condition ;  and  you  shall  find,  that 
though  the  name  of  God  be  frequently  in  their  mouths, 
yet  the  notions  they  apply  this  name  to  are  so  odd, 
low  and  pitiful,  that  no-body  can  imagine  they  were 
taught  by  a  rational  man,  much  less  that  they  were 
characters  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself.  Nor 
do  I  see  how  it  derogates  more  from  the  goodness  of 
God,  that  he  has  given  us  minds  unfurnished  with  these 
ideas  of  himself,  than  that  he  hath  sent  us  into  the 
world  with  bodies  unclothed,  and  that  there  is  no  art 
or  skill  born  with  us :  for,  being  fitted  with  faculties 
to  attain  these,  it  is  want  of  industry  and  consideration 
in  us^  and  not  of  bounty  in  him,  if  we  have  them  not 
It  is  as  certain  tl>at  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  opposite 
angles,  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines, 
are  equal.  There  was  never  any  rational  creature,  that 
set  himself  sincerely  to  examine  the  truth  of  these 
propositions,  that  could  fail  to  assent  to  them ;  though 
yet  it  be  past  doubt  that  there  are  many  men,  who, 
having  not  applied  their  thoughts  that  way,  are  igno- 
rant both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  If  any  one  think 
fit  to  call  this  (which  is  the  utmost  of  its  extent)  uni- 
versal consent,  such  an  one  I  easily  allow ;  but  such  an 

F  2  utvvH^t'^i^ 
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universal  consent  as  this  proves  not  tlic  idea  of  God,  any 
more  than  it  does  tlie  idea  of  such  angles,  innate. 
If  the  idea  of      ^.  17.  Since  then,  though  the  knowledge 
yoa  DC  not      ^^f  ^  (^^^j  y^^  jj^^  most  natural  discovery  of 

innate,  no         ,  *.  *i       -j  r  i  •        •    "^      *. 

other  can  be  human  rca!^on,  yet  the  idea  of  hnn  js  not 
supposed  in-  innate,  as,  I  think,  is  evident  from  what  han 
nate.  been  said  ;  I  imagine  there  will  scarce  lie 

any  other  idea  found,  that  can  pretend  to  it :  since  if 
God  hath  sent  any  impression,  any  character  on  the  un- 
derstanding of  men,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  expect  it 
should  have  been  some  clear  and  miiform  idea  of  him- 
self, as  far  as  our  weak  capacities  were  capable  to  rc- 
cefve  so  incomprehensible  and  infinite  an  olycct  But 
our  minds  being  at  first  void  of  that  idea,  which  we  are 
most  concerned  to  have,  it  is  a  strong  presumption 
again^^t  all  other  innate  characters.  I  must  own,  as  far 
as  I  can  observe,  I  can  tind  none,  and  would  be  glad 
to  be  informed  bv  anv  other. 

Idea  of  sub-  §•  1^-  ^  confess  there  is  anotlicr  idea, 
itancenotin.  which  would  be  of  general  use  for  mankind 
n*^'«  to  have,  as  it  is  of  general  talk,  as  if  they 

had  it;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  substance,  which  w0 
neither  have,  nor  can  have,  by  sensation  or  reflection. 
If  nature  took  care  to  proviile  us  any  ideas,  we  might 
well  expect  they  should  be  such,  as  by  our  own  facul-' 
ties  we  cannot  pn^cure  to  ourselves:  but  we  see,  on  tlic 
contrary,  that  since  by  those  ^vays,  whereby  our  ideas 
are  brought  into  our  minds,  this  is  not,  we  have  no 
such  clear  idea  at  all,  and  therefore  signify  nothing  by 
the  word  substance,  but  only  an  uncertain  supposition 
of  we  know  not  what,  i.  e.  of  something  whereof  ^e 
have  no  particular  distinct  positive  idea,  which  wt 
take  to  be  the  substratum,  or  support,  of  those  ideas  wc 
know. 
Kn,>rn,v.r,  ^-  K^^-  Whatever  then  we  talk  of  innate, 

i\o  projx)n-  <>  •      1  •      •    I 

tions  can  be  Cither  speculative  or  ])ractical,  principlciv 
innate,  since  it  may,  with  as  much  probability,  be-saidj^ 
no  idcab  arc  ^i^t  ^  n^.j,^  j^ath  lool.  Sterling  in  his  jxicket, 
innate.  ^^^^^j  ^,^^  denied,  that  he  hath  either  penny, 

shilling,  crown,  or  other  coin,  out  of  which  the  s-utii 
is  to  be  made  up,  as  to  think  that  certain  propositions 

£  are 
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are  innate,  when  the  ideas  about  wliich  they  are  can  by 
no  means  be  supposed  to  be  so.  The  general  reception 
and  assent  tliat  is  given  doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the 
ideas  expressed  in  them  are  iimate  :  for  in  n)any  cases, 
however  the  ideas  came  ti^cro,  the  assent  to  words  ex- 
pressing the  agi^eement  or  disajirecment  of  such  ideas, 
will  necessarily  follow.  Every  one,  that  hath  a  true 
idea  of  (jod  and  worship,  will  assent  to  this  proposition, 
**  that  Ciod  is  to  be  worshipped/'  when  expressed  in 
a  language  he  understands  :  and  every  rational  man, 
that  liath  not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may  be  ready  to 
assent  to  this  proposition  to-morrow ;  and  yet  millioiif? 
of  men  may  be  well  supposed  to  want  one  or  both 
those  ideas  to-day.  Tor  if  we  will  allow  savages  and 
most  country  people  to  have  ideas  of  God  and  worship, 
(wlMch  conversation  with  them  will  not  make  one  for- 
ward to  believe)  yet  I  think  few  children  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  those  ideas,  which  therefore  they  nmst 
begin  to  have  some  time  or  other ;  and  then  they  will 
also  begin  to  assent  to  that  proposition,  and  make  very 
little  question  of  it  ever  after.  Hut  such  an  assent  upon 
hearing  no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate,  than 
it  does  tliat  one  born  blind  (with  cataracts,  which  will 
be  couched  to-morrow)  had  the  innate  ideas  of  tlie 
Bun,  or  light,  or  saffron,  or  yellow  ;  because,  when  his 
>ight  is.  cleared,  he  will  certainly  assent  to  this  propo- 
sition, ''  that  tlie  sun  is  lucid,  or  that  saftVon  is  yellow  :*' 
and  therefore,  if  such  an  assent  upon  hearing  cannot 
prove  the  ideas  innate,  it  can  nuich  less  the  proposi* 
lions  made  up  of  those  ideas.  If  they  have  any  innate 
ideas,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  told  what,  and  how  many 
tliey  arc. 

§.  520.  To  which  let  me  add  :  If  there  be     ^o  innate 
any  innate  ideas,   any   ideas  in  the  mind,     ideas  in  the 
wliich  the  mind  does  not  actually  think  on,     memory, 
tliey  must  be  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  from  thence 
must   be   brought   into    view   by   remembrance ;    i.  e. 
nmst  be  known,  when  tliey  are  remembered,  to  have 
been  perceptions  in  the  mind   before,  unless  remem- 
brance can  be  without  remembrance,     lor  to  remem- 
ber in  to  perceive  any  thing  with  memory,   or  with  a 
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consciousness,  that  it  was  known  or  perceived  before : 
without  this,    whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  is 
new,  and  not  remembered  ;   this  consciousness  of  its 
having  been  in  the  mind  before  being  that  whicli  dis- 
tinguishes remembering  from  all  other  ways  of  think- 
ing.    Whatever  idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  mind, 
was  never  in  the  mind.     Whatever  idea  is  in  the  mind, 
is  either  an  actual  perception  ;  or  else,  having  been  an 
actual  perception,  is  so  in  the  mind,  that  by  the  me- 
mory it  can   be   made    an    actual   perception  again. 
Whenever  there  is  the   actual  perception  of  an  idea 
without  memory,  the  idea  appears  perfectly  new  and 
unknown  before  to  the  understanding.     Whenever  the 
memory  brings  any  idea  into  actual  view,  it  is  with  a 
consciousness,  that  it  had  been  there  before,  and  was 
not  whollv  a  stranger  to  the  mind.     Whether  this  be 
not  so,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  observation :  and  then  I 
desire  an  instance  of  an  idea,  pretended  to  be  innate, 
which  (before  any  impression  of  it  by  ways  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned)  any  one  could  revive  and  remember  as 
an  idea  he  had  formerly  known  ;  without  which  consci- 
ousness of  a  former  perception  there  is  no   remem- 
brance ;  and  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  with- 
out that  consciousnes  is  not  remembered,    or  comes 
not  out  of  the  memoiy,  nor  can  be  said  to  be  in  the 
mind  before  that  appearance  :  for  what  is  not  dther 
actually  in  view,  or  in  the  memory,  is  in  the  mind  no 
way  at  all,  and  is  all  one  as  if  he  had  never  been  there. 
Suppose  a  child  had  the  use  of  his  eyes,  till  he  knows 
and  distinguishes  colours ;  but  then  cataracts  shut  the 
windows,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  perfectly  in  the 
dark,  and  in  that  time  perfectly  loses  all   memory  of 
the  ideas  of  colours  he  once  had.     This  was  the  case 
of  a  Wind  man  1  once  talked  with,  who  lost  his  sight 
by  the  ^imall-pox  when  he  was  a  child,  and  had  no  more 
notion  of  colours  than  one  born  blind.     I  ask,  whether 
any  one  can  say  this  man  had  then  any  ideas  of  colours 
in  his  mind,  anv  more  than  one  born  l)lind  ?  And  I 
think  no-bodv  will  sav,  that  either  of  them  had  in  his 
mind  any  idea   of  colours  at  all.     His  cataracts  are 
rouchcd,  and  then  he  has  the  ideas  (which  he  remem- 
Jbers  not)   of  colours,   dc  novo,  bv  his  restored  sight 
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conveyed  to  his  mind,  and  that   without  any  conscious- 
ness of  a  former  acquaintance :  and   these  now  he  can 
revive,  and  call  to  mind  in  the  dark.     In  this  case  all 
these  ideas  of  colours,  which  when  out  of  view  can  be 
revived  with  a  consciousness  of  a  fonner  acquaintance, 
being  thus  in  the  memory,  are  said  to  be  in  the  mind. 
Tlic  use  I  make  of  this,  is,  that  whatever  idea,  being 
not  actually  in  view,  is  in  the  mind,  is  there  only  by 
being  in  the  memory ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  memory, 
it  is  not  in  the  mind ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  memor}',  it 
cannot  by  the  memory  be  brouglit  into  actual  view, 
without  a  perception  that  it  conies  out  of  the  memory  ; 
whicli  is  tliis^  that  it  had   been  known  before,  and  is 
now  remembered.     If  therefore  there  be   any  innate 
ideas,  they  must  be  in  the  memory,  or  else  no- where 
in  the  mind ;  and  if  they  be  in  the  memory,  they  can 
be  revived  without  any  impression  from  without ;  and 
whenever   they  are  brought  into  the   mind,    they   are 
remembered,  i.  c.  they  bring  with   them  a  perception 
of  their  not   being  wholly  new  to  it.     This   being  a 
constant  and  distinguishing  ditVerence  between  what  is, 
and  what  is  not  in  the  memory,   or  in  the  mind ;  that 
what   is   not    in    the    memory,    whenever   it   appears 
there,  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown  before ;  and 
what  is  in  the  memory,  or  in  the  mind,   whenever  it  is 
suggested  by  the  memory,  appears  not  to  be  new,   but 
tlie  mind  finds  it  in  itself,  and  knows  it  was  there  be- 
fore.    By  this  it  may  be  tried,  whether   there  be  any 
ionatc  ideas  in  tlie  mind,  before  impression  from  sensa- 
tion or  reflection.     I  would  fain  meet  with  the  man, 
who  when  he  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  or  at  any  other 
time,    remembered  any  one  of  them :    and  to   whom, 
after  he  was  born,  they  were  never  new.     If  any  one 
will  say,  there  are  ideas  in  the  mind,  that  are  not  in 
the  memory  :  I  desire  him  to  explain  himself,  and  nmkc 
what  he  says  intelligible. 

i.  21.  Besides  what  I  have  already  said,     «  .    .  , 
tliere  is  another  reason  why  I  doubt  that     j.ot  innatt», 
neither  tiicse  nor  any  other  principles  are     because  of 
innate.     I  that  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the     Httio  ui.e  or 
infinitely  wise  God  made  all  tl^n^s  in  per-     J^Jjieccrtam- 
Im  wisdom,  ratinot  satisfy  mvcU*  \Nhy  Uc     '* 
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should  be  supposed  to  print  upon  the  minds  of  men 
.^omc  universal  principles ;  whereof  those  that  arc  pre- 
tended innate,  and  concern  speculation,  are  of  no  great 
use ;  and  those  that  concern  practice,  not  self-evident, 
and  neither  of  them  distinguishable  from  some  other 
truths  not  allowed  to  be  innate.  Tor  to  what  purpose 
should  characters  be  graven  on  the  mind  by  the  tingcr  of 
God,  which  are  not  clearer  theic  than  those  which  are 
afterwards  introduced,  or  cannot  be  distint^uished  from 
them  ?  If  any  one  thinks  there  are  such  innate  ideas  and 
propositions,  which  by  their  clearness  and  usefulness  are 
distinguishable  from  all  that  is  adventitious  in  the  mind, 
and  acquired,  it  will  not  be  a  hard  matter  for  him  to 
tell  us  which  they  are,  and  then  every  one  will  be  a  fit 
judge  whether  they  be  so  or  no  ;  since  if  there  be  suclj 
innate  ideas  and  impressions,  plainly  different  from  jiill 
other  perceptions  and  knowledge,  every  one  will  find 
it  true  in  himself.  Of  tlie  evidence  of  these  supposed 
innate  maxims  I  have  spoken  already ;  of  their  useful- 
ness I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 
Difference  of  §•  22.  To  conclude :  some  ideas  forwardly 
men's  diico-  oftcr  thcmsclvcs  to  all  men's  understand- 
vericsdc.  iugs ;  souic  sorts  of  truth  result  from  any 
J]^"/j^^"j  ideas,  as  soon  as  the  mind  puts  them  into 
application  proj)ositions ;  otlicr  trudib  require  a  train  of 
of  their  la-  ideas  placcd  in  order,  a  due  comparing  of 
cultics,  them,  and  deductions  made  with  attention, 

before  they  can  be  discovered  and  assented  to.  Some  of 
the  first  sort,  because  of  their  general  and  easy  recep- 
tion, have  been  mistaken  for  innate ;  but  the  truth  is, 
i(h'iis  and  notions  are  no  more  born  with  us  than  arts  and 
sriences,  though  some  of  them  indeed  otVer  thcmsi^lves 
to  our  furultics  more  readily  than  others,  and  there- 
fore  are  more  generally  received  :  though  tliat  too  be 
accoriling  as  the  organs  of  our  bodies  and  powers  of 
our  niiiuls  happen  to  be  employed:  Ciud  having  fitted 
nieii  with  faculties  and  means  to  discover,  receive,  and 
retain  truths,  according  as  they  are  employed.  The 
great  difierence  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of 
mankind  is  from  the  different  use  they  put  their  facul- 
ties to ;  whilst  some  (and  those  the  most)  taking  things 
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1  trust,  misemploy  their  power  of  assent,  by  iazijy 
siviiig  their  minds  to  the  dictates  and  doiyiiniou  of 
r8  in  doctrines,  wiiich  it  is  Uieir  'duty  carcluUy  te 
uiue,  and  nut  blindly,  with  an  implicit  faith,  (0 
low.  Others,  employing  their  thoughts  only  about 
c  icw  tilings,  grow  acquaiiited  sufficiently  wiUi  tjiein, 
in  great  degrees  of  knowledge  in  them,  and  ^jre 
rant  of  all  other,  having  never  let  their  tlioi|ght9 
B  x\\  tlie  search  of  other  inquiries.  Thus,  that  tiie 
e  angles  of  a  triangle  are  efjuul  to  t\vo  right  onc$» 
ti'uth  as  certain  as  any  thing  cun  be,  and  I  think 
B  evident  than  many  of  those  propositions  iUit  go 
principles ;  and  yet  there  are  millions,  however 
^rt  in  other  things,  uho  know  not  this  at  all,  be- 
c  they  never  set  their  thoughts  on  work  aboi^t  $iicb 
as:  and  he  that  certainly  knows  this  propositipn, 
yet  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  otlier  pro- 
Lions,  in  mathematicks  itself,  which  ^rc  as  clear  aad 
ent  as  this ;  because,  in  his  search  of  those  mathe- 
cal  truths,  he  stopped  his  thoughts  short,  and  went 
so  far.  Tlie  same  amy  happen  concerning  the 
:>ns  we  have  of  the  being  of  a  deity :  for  though 
c  be  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evidently 
e  out  to  himself  than  tlie  existence  of  a  God,  yet 
:liat  shall  content  hiiiiself  with  things  as  he  finds 
1,  in  this  world,  as  they  iiiinistejr  to  his  pleasures  and 
ions,  and  not  make  inquiry  a  little  fartjier  into  tlieir 
;es,  ends,  and  admirable  co.itrivancet,  and  pursue 
thoughts  thereof  witii  diligence  and  attention  ;  may 
long  without  any  notion  of  such  a  being.  And  if 
person  hath  by  talk  put  spch  a  notion  into  his 
1,  he  may  perhaps  believe  it ;  but  if  he  hath  never 
uined  it,  his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  nq  p^rfecter 
\  his,  who  having  been  tpld>  that  th^  thi^ec  aBgle.*^ 
ti'iangle  ai*e  equal  to  two  right  ones,  takes  it  upon 
t,  without  exaiiiining  the  dtHnonstration ;  and  may 
i  his  assent  as  a  probable  opinion,  but  hath  no 
dedge  of  the  truth  of  it :  which  yet  his  faculties^ 
trefuUy  employed,  were  able  to  iiiake  clear  and  evi- 
t  to  him.  Ijut  this  only  by  the  by,  to  show  hovr 
:h  our  knowledge  depends  upoa  the  right  us^  of 
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those  powers  nature  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  and  how 
little  upon  such  innate  principles,  as  are  in  vain  sup- 
^sed  to  be  in  ail  mankind  for  their  direction ;  which 
all  men  could  not  but  know,  if  they  were  there,  or  else 
they  would  be  there  to  no  purpose:  and  which  since 
all  men  do  not  know,  nor  can  distinguish  from  other 
adventitious  truths,  we  may  well  conclude  there  are  no 
such. 

Men  must  §•  23.    What  censure   doubting  thus  of 

thin'^  and         innate  principles  may  deserve  from  men, 
know  for         ^ho  will  be  apt  to  call  it,    pulling  up  the 
thcrasdvcs.      ^jj  foundations  of  knowledge  and  certainty, 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  persuade  myself  at  least,  that  the  way 
1  have  pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those 
foundations  surer.     Ihis  I  am  certain,  I  have  not  made 
it  my  business  either  to  quit  or  follow  any  authority 
in  the  ensuing  discourse :  truth  has  been  my  only  aim, 
and  wherever  that  has  appeared  to  lead,    my  thoughts 
have  impartially   followed,    without   n^inding  whether 
the  footsteps  of  any  other  lay  that  way  or  no.     Not 
that  I  want  a  due  respect  to  other  nicn*s  opinions;  but, 
after  all,  the  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  truth :  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  to  say,   that  per- 
haps we  shall  make  greater  progress  in  the  discovery 
of  rational  and  contemplative  knowledge,   if  we  sought 
it  in  the  fountain,   in  the  consideration  of  things  them- 
selves, and  made  use  rather  of  our  own  thoughts  than 
other  men's  to  find  it :  for  I  think  we  may  as  rationally 
hope  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes,  as  to  know  by  other 
men's  understandings.     So  much  as  we  ourselves  con- 
sider and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so  much  we 
possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge.     The  floating  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  our  bruins   makes   us  not  one 
jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to   be  true. 
What  in  them  was  science,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety; 
whilst  we  give  up  our  assent  only  to  reverend   names^ 
and  do  not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  own  reason  to  un- 
derstand  those   truths   which    gave    them    reputation. 
-Aristotle  was  certainly   a  knowing   man,    but   nobody 
ever  thought  him  so  because  he  blindly  embraced,  or 
confidently  vented,   the  opinions  of  another.    And  if 
3  ll» 
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ng  up  another's  principles,  witliout  examining 
lade  not  him  a  philosopher,  I  suppose  it  ^vill 
iiake  any  body  else  so.  In  the  sciences,  every 
so  much  as  he  really  knows  and  compfehends: 
5  believes  only,  and  takes  upon  trust,  are  but 

which  however  well  in  the  whole  piece,  make 
iderable  addition  to  his  stock  who  gathers  them, 
rrowed  wealth,  like  fairy-money,  though  it  were 
the  hand  from  which  he  received  it^  will  be  but 
nd  dust  w'hen  it  comes  to  use. 
k    When    men    have   found    some     Whence  the 

propositions,    that   could   not   be    ophiion  of 

of  as  soon  as  understood,  it  was,  I     innate  prin- 
i  short  and  easy  way  to  conclude     ^*P*"' 
mate.     This  being  once  received,   it  eased  the 
11  the  pains  of  search,  and  stopped  the  inquiry 
doubtful  concerning   all  tliat  was  once  styled 

And  it  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  tliose 
3ctcd  to  be  masters  and  teachers,  to  make  this 
ciple  of  principles,  **  that  principles  must  not 
tioncd  :*'  for  having  once  established  this  tenet, 
re  arc  innate  principles,  it  put  their  followers 
necessity  of  receiving  some  doctrines  as  such  ; 
Kas  to  take  them  oft*  from  the  use  of  their  own 
aind  judgment,  and  put  them  on  believing  and 
hem  upon  trust,  without  farther  examination: 
[i  posture  of  blind  credulity,  they  might  be  more 
governed   by,    and  made  useful    to,    some  sort 

who  had  the  skill  and  office  to  principle  and 
lem.  Nor  is  it  a  small  power  it  gives  one  man 
other,  to  have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator 
ciples,  and  teacher  of  unquestionable  ti'uths: 
make  a  man  swallow  that  for  an  innate  princi- 
:ch  may  serve  to  his  purpose  who  teacheth  them : 
5  had  they  examined  the  ways  whereby  men  came 
knowledge  of  many  universal  truths,  they  would 
und  them  to  result  in  the  minds  of  men  from 
ing   of    things    thcm.'^elvcs,    when    duly    consi- 

and  that  they  were  discovered  by  the  applica- 
those  faculties,  that  were  fitted  by  nature  to 
and  Judge  of  them,  when  duly  employed  about 
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Conclusion.  §'  ^  ^-   '^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^  undei'standing 

proceeds  herein,   is  the  design  of  the  fol- 

}()iv'in^^  discourse  ;    which  I  shall  proceed  lo,   when  1 
have  hi*st  premised,   that  hitherto,    to  clear  my  way  to 
lho<>Q,  foundations,  which  I   conceive  drc  tlie  only  truf 
ones  whereon  to  cstr^blish  those  notions  we  can  have  of 
our  own   knowledge,  it  hath  been  necessary  for  me  to 
give  an  account  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  doubt  of  innate 
principles.     And  since  the  arguments  which  are  against 
them  do  some  of  them  rise  from  common  received  opi- 
nion's   I  have  been  forced  to  take  several   thing3  for 
grunted,  which  is  hardly  avoidable  lo  any  one,  whose 
task  is  to  show  the  falsehood  or  improbability  of  any 
tenet;   it  happening  in   controversial  discourses,    as  >t 
tlocs  in  assaulting  ol*  towns,  w  here  if  the  ground  be  but 
firm  whereon  the  batteries  arc  erected,  there  is  no  ht- 
ther  inquiry  of  whom   it   is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  be- 
longs to,  so  it  atlbrdn  but  a  fit  rise  for  the  present  pur- 
pose.    \^ui  in  the  future  part  of  this  discourse,  desir- 
ing to  raise  an  ediiice  unit'orm  and  consistent  with  itsd| 
as  far  a."*  my  own  experience  and  observation  will  assist 
xne,  I  hope  to  erect  it  on  such  a  basis,  that  I  shall  not 
need  to  shore  it  u])  with  props  and  buttresses,  leaning 
on  borrowed  or  begci;ed  fomulations ;    or  at   least,   u 
mine  prove  a  castle  in  the  air,  I  will  endeavour  it  shall 
he  all  of  a  piece,  and  hang  together.     Wherein  I  wani 
the  reader  not  to  expect  undeniable  cogent  clcnionstra- 
lions,  unless  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege,  not  seldom 
assumed  by  others,  to  take  my  principles  for  granted: 
and  then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  cun  demonstrate  too.    All 
that  I  shall  say  for  the  principles  I  proceed  on  is,  that  I 
can  only  appeal  to  mcn\s  own  unprejudiced  experience 
Hud  observation,  whether  they  be  true  or  no  ;  and  this  is 
enough  fur  a  man  w  ho  professes  no  more,  than  to  lay 
down  candidly  and  freely  his  ow-n  conjectures,  concem« 
ing  a  subject  lying  somewhat  in  the  dark,  without  anjf 
filher  design  than  an  unbiassed  inquiry  after  truthi 
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Of  Ideas  in  general  (Ptd  their  OriginaL 

EVERY  man  being  conscious  to  him-     i^ca  it  tnc 
self  that  he  thinks,  and  that  which     object  of 
dnd  is  applied  about,  whilst  thinking,     thinking. 
;  the  ideas  tliat  arc  there,   it  is  past  doubt,  that 
have  in  their  minds  several  ideas,  such  as  are  those 
*ssed  by  the  words.  Whiteness,  Hardness,  Sweet- 
Thinking,     ]\Iotion,     Man,     Klcphant,      Army, 
ikenness,    and    others.     It  is  in   the    iirst  place 
to  be  inquired,  how  he  comes  by  tliem.     1  know 
1  received  doctrine,   tliat  men  have  native  ideas, 
original  characters^  stamped  upon  tlieir  nunds,  in 
very  first  being.     This  opinion  I  have,  at  large, 
lined  already ;  and,    I  suppose,  what  I  have  said, 
le  foregoing  book,   will  be  much  more  easily  ad- 
id,  when  I  liave  shown,  whence  the  understanding 
get  all  the  ideas  it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and  de- 
i  they  may  come  into  the  mind  ;   tor  which  I  shnll 
al  to  every  one's  own  observation  and  experience. 
2.    Let  us  then  suppose  the  mind  to  '  au  ideas 
s  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  cha-    come  from 
rs,  without  anv  ideas;  how  comes  it    sensation  or 
I  furnished  ?  Whence  comes  it  by  that    «^«="«"- 
store  which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man 
painted  on   it,    with  an  almost  endless  Variety  ? 
nee  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  lind  know- 
j?    To  this  I  answer,    in  one  word,  from  experi- 
;    in  all  that  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from 
it  ultimately  derives  itself.     Our  observation  em- 
*d  eithfer  about  external  sensible  objects,  or  about 
internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived'  and 
:ted  on  by  ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our 
T9taading8    with    all  thQ    material?    of  thinking. 
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These  two  arc  the  fountaiii.s  of  knowledge,  from  whence 
all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring. 
The  objects  §•  ^-  Fir^t,  Our  senses,  conversant  about 
of  sensation  particular  sensil)le  ol)jects,  do  convey  into 
one  source  of  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of 
ideas.  thinss,    accordins;    to    those    various  ways 

wherein  those  objects  do  aHect  them :  and  thus  we  come 
by  those  ideas  we  have,  of  Yellow,  White,  llcat,  Cold, 
Soft,  Hard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and  nil  those  which  we  call 
sensible  qualities ;  which  when  1  say  the  senses  convey 
into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  external  objects  convey 
into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those  perceptions. 
This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have,  depend- 
ing wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the 
understanding,  I  call  sensatiov. 
The  opera.  ^*  *'  ^^ccondlv,  The  Other  fountain,  from 

tioRs  of  our  which  experience  furnisheth  the  understand- 
minds  the  ing  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the 
other  source  operations  of  our  own  mind  within  us^  as  it 
ofthem.  |g  employed  about   the  ideas  it  has  got; 

which  operations  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on 
and  consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  anotlier 
set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  with- 
out; and  such  are  Perception,  Thinking,  Doubting 
Believing,  lleasoning,  Knowing,  Willing,  and  all  the 
diAerent  actings  of  our  own  minds;  which  we  being 
conscious  of  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these 
receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas,  as 
we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of 
ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  tliough  it 
be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly 
enough  be  called  internal  sense.  l]ut  as  I  call  the  other 
sensation,  so  I  call  this  kki-lectiov,  the  ideas  it  affords 
being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflectmg  on  its 
own  operations  witliin  itself.  Hy  reflection  dien,  in 
the  following  part  of  this  discourse,  I  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its 
own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them;  by  reason 
whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  ii^ 
the  understanding.      These  two,   I  sav,    viz.    external 

material 
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material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation ;  and  the 
operations  of  our  owoi  minds  within,  as  tlic  objects  of 
reflection ;  are  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence 
all  our  ideas  take  tlieir  beginnings.  The  term  opera- 
tions here  I  use  in  a  large  sense,  as  comprehending  not 
barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  but 
some  sort  of  passions  arising  sometimes  from  them,  such 
as  is  the  satisfaction  or  uneasiness  arising  from  any 
tliought. 

§.5.  The  understanding  seems  to  me  not  All  our  ideas 
to  have  tha  least  glimmering  of  any  ideas,  arcoftheoDc 
which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  ^^  the  other 
these  two.  External  objects  furnish  the  ^^^^^^^* 
mind  M'ith  tlie  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which  are 
all  tiiose  different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us :  and 
the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its 
own  operations. 

These,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them 
and  their  several  modes,  combinations,  and  relations, 
we  shall  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  stock  of  ideas ; 
and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds  which  did  not 
come  in  one  of  these  two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine 
his  own  thoughts,  and  thoroughly  search  into  his  un- 
derstanding; and  then  let  him  tell  me,  whether  all  the 
original  ideas  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  tlie 
objects  of  his  senses,  or  of  the  operations  of  liis  mind, 
considered  as  objects  of  his  i*eflection :  and  how  great 
a  mass  of  knowledge  soever  he  imagines  to  be  lodged 
there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  strict  view,  see  that  he 
has  not  any  idea  in  his  mjind,  but  what  one  of  thcscr  two 
have  imprinted ;  though  perhaps,  with  infinite  variety 
compounded  and  enlarged  by  the  understanding,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

§.  6.  He  that  attentively  considers  the  observable 
state  of  a  child,  at  his  first  coming  into  i"  children. 
the  M'orld,  will  have  little  reason  to  think  him  stored 
with  plenty  of  ideas,  that  are  to  be  tlie  matter  of  his 
future  knowledge:  It  is  by  degiees  he  comes  to  be 
furnished  with  them.  And  though  the  ideas  of  obvious 
and  familiar  qualities  ionprint  themselves    before   the 
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memory  bn^iiis  to  keep  a  register  of  time  or  order,  yet 
it  is  often  so  late  bcibrc  .some  unusual  qualities  conie 
in  the  way,  that  there  are  iew  men  that  cannot  recol- 
lect the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  with  tliera: 
and  if  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt  a  child  might 
be  so  ordered  as  to  have  but  a  very  few  even  of  the  or- 
dinary  ideas,  till  he  were  grown  up  to  a  man.  IJut  all 
that  are  born  into  the  world  beinur  surrounded  with 
bodies  that  perpetually  and  divcrsly  aflect  them ;  va- 
riety of  ideas,  whether  care  be  taken  of  it  or  no,  arc 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  children.  Light  and  co- 
lours are  busy  at  hand  every-where,  when  the  eye  is  but 
open  ;  sounds  and  some  tangible  qualities  fail  not  to 
solicit  their  proper  senses,  and  force  an  entrance  to 
the  mind :  but  vet,  I  tliink,  it  will  be  granted  easily, 
that  if  a  child  were  kept  in  a  place  where  he  never  saw 
any  other  but  black  and  white  till  he  were  a  man,  he 
would  havQ^no  more  ideas  of  scarlet  or  preen,  than  he 
that  from  his  childhood  never  tasted  an  oyster  or  a  pine- 
apple has  of  those  particular  relishes. 
Mcnarcdif-  V  7-  Men  then  come  to  be  furnished 
fercntly  iur.  with  fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  from  with- 
fiUhcdwith  out,  accordhig  us  the  objects  they  converse 
cwiTi'  ^^'  ^  '^'^  atVord  greater  or  Irss  variety  ;  and 
thcdilcrent  *''^^"  ^'^^  operations  of  their  minds  within, 
objects  they  according  as  they  more  or  less  rcflect  on 
con;er»c  tlieui.      j'or  though  he  that  contemplates 

wjth.  jIj^,  operations  of  his  mind  cannot  but  have 

plain  and  cleur  ideas  of  them  ;  yet  unless  he  turns  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  considers  them  attentively,  he 
will  no  more  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  all  tlie 
operations  of  his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  observed 
therein,  than  he  will  have  all  the  particular  idea*;  of 
any  landscape,  or  of  the  parts  and  motions  of  a  clock, 
wlio  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it,  and  with  attention 
heed  ail  the  parts  of  it.  The  picture  or  clock  may  l)e 
fo  placed,  that  they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day; 
but  yet  he  will  have  but  \  confused  idea  of  all  the  paiw 
they  are  made  up  of,  till  he  applies  himself  with  atten- 
tion to  consider  them  each  in  particular. 
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8.  And  hence  we  see  the  reason,  why 

pretty  late  before  most  children  set 

of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds ; 

iome  have  not  any  very  clear  or  perfect 

of  the  greatest  part  of  them  all  their 
;  l)ecause  though  they  pass  there  continually,  yet, 
loating  visions,  they  make  not  deep  impressions 
;h  to  leave  in  their  mind  clear,  distinct  lasting  ideas, 
le  understanding  turns  inward  upon  itself,  reflects 

own  operations,  and  makes  them  the  objects  of  its 
contemplation.  Children  when  they  come  first 
it,  are  surrounded  with  a  world  oi  new  things, 
I,  by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw 
lind  constantly  to  them,  forward  to  take  notice  of 
and  apt  to  be  delighted  with  the  variety  of  chang- 
bjects.  "llius  the  hrst  years  are  usually  employ^ 
ii verted  in  looking  libroad.  Men's  business  ia 
is  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what  is  to  be  found 
ut :  and  so  growing  up  in  a  constant  attention  to 
ird  sensations,  seldfom  make  any  considerable  re- 
>n  on  what  passes  within  them  till  they  come  to  be 
€r  years  ;  and  some  scarce  ever  at  all. 
^.  To  ask  at  what  time  a  man  has 
my  ideas,  is  to  ask  when  he  begins  to 
ive ;    having   ideas,    and   perception, 

tlie  same  thing.  I  know  it  is  an 
>n,  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  and 
t  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas  in  itself  con- 
y  as  long  as  it  exists ;  and  that  actual  thinking  is 
eparable  from  the  soul,  as  actual  extension  is  from 
ody  :  wiiich  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  beginning 
nan's  ideas  is  the  same  as  to  inquire  after  the  be- 
ig  of  his  soul.     For  by  tliis  account  soul  and  its 

as  body  and  its  extension,  will  begin  to  exist  both 
:  .scMne  time. 

10.  But  whether  the  soul  be  supposed     xhesoul 
St  antecedent  to,  or  coeval  with,   or    thinks  not 
time  after  the  first  rudiments  of  or-    always; for 
ition,   or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the    ^^*  !^^^* 
;  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by  thoi^e  who    P'^** 
a.  L  G  have 
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have  better  thought  of  that  matter.  I  confess  myseh* 
to  have  one  of  those  dull  souls,  that  doth  not  perceive 
itself  always  to  contemplate  ideas ;  nor  can  conceive 
it  any  more  necessary  for  the  soiil  always  to  think,  than 
for  the  body  always  to  move :  the  perception  of  ideas 
being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  soul,  what  motion  is  to 
the  body;  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations. 
And  therefore,  though  thinking  be  supposed  ever  so 
much  the  proper  action  of  the  soul,  yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  it  should  l)e  always  thinking,  al- 
ways in  action.  That  perhaps  is  the  privilege  of  the 
infinite  author  and  preserver  of  things,  who  never  slum- 
bers ilor  sleeps ;  but  it  is  not  competent  to  any  finite 
being,  at  least  not  to  the  soul  of  man.  Wc  know  eer- 
tainly  by  experience  that  we  sometimes  think,  and 
thence  draw  this  infallible  consequence,  that  there  is 
something  in  us  that  has  a  power  to  think ;  but  whether 
that  substance  perpetually  thinks  or  no,  wc  can  be  no 
farther  assured  than  experience  informs  us.  For  to  say 
that  actual  thinking  is  essential  to  the  soul,  and  inse- 
parable from  itj  is  to  beg  what  is  in  question,  and  not 
to  prove  it  by  reason ;  which  is  necessary  to  be  done,  il 
it  be  not  a  self-evident  proposition.  IJut  whether  this. 
''  tlmt  the  soul  always  thinks,"  be  a  self-evident  pro- 
})osilion,  that  every  body  a.ssents  to  at  first  hearing,  I 
appeal  to  mankind.  It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought 
at  all  last  night  or  no  ;  the  question  being  about  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  il  is  begging  it  to  brhig,  as  a  proof  for  it, 
an  hyjiotlicsis,  whicli  is  the  very  thing  in  dispute:  l>v 
which  way  one  may  prove  any  thing;  and  it  is  but 
sup|)Osing  that  all  watches,  whilst  the  balance  beats, 
think  ;  and  it  is  suiliciently  proved,  and  past  doubt, 
that  mv  watch  thouirht  all  last  ni^ht.  But  he  thai 
would  not  deceive  himself,  ought  to  build  his  hypo- 
thesis on  inalter  of  fact,  and  make  it  out  !)y  sensible 
e\j>erienre,  and  not  |)resume  on  matter  of  fact,  because 
of  his  liyj>othesis  ;  that  is,  because  he  supposes  it  to  be 
so  :  wliich  way  of  proving  amounts  to  this,  that 'I  must 
necessarily  think  all  last  night,  because  another  supposes 
1  always  tliink,  thougli  I  myself  cannot  perceive  fliat  I 

ulwav:i  do  s^.  • 

But 
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But  men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only 
suppose  what  is  in  question,  but  allei^e  wrong  matter 
of  fact.  How  else  could  any  one  make  it  an  inference 
of  mine,  that  a  thing  is  not,  because  we  are  not  sensible 
of  it  in  our  sleep  r  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  a  man, 
because  he  is  not  sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep:  but  I  do 
say,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time  waking  or  sleeping, 
without  being  sensible  of  it.  Our  beini;  sensible  of  it  is 
not  necessary  to  any  thing,  but  to  our  thoughts;  and  to 
them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  will  alwaj-s  be  necessary,  till  we^ 
can  think  w  ithout  being  conscious  of  it. 

%.  11.  I  grant  that  the  soul  in  a  waking     it  is  not  al- 
man  is  never  without  thouj^ht,  because  it  is     ways  confci- 
the  condition  of  being  awake  :  but  whether     °"^  °^"* 
sleeping  without  dreaming  be  not  an  affection  of  the 
whole  man,    mind  as  well  as  body,    may  be  worth  a 
waking  uian's  consideration ;  it  being  hard  to  conceive, 
that  any  thing  should  think,  and  not  be  conscious  of  it* 
If  the  soul  doth  think  in  a  sleeping  man  without  being 
conscious  of  it,  I  ask,  whether  durin*'  such  thinkinjij  it 
lias  any  pleasure  or  pain,  or  be  capable  of  happiness  or 
misery  ?  I  am  sure  the  man  is  not,  any  more  than  the 
bod  or  earth  he  lies  on.     For  to  be  happy  or  miserable 
without  being  conscious  of  it,   seems  to  me  utterly  in- 
consistent and  impossible.     Or  if  it  be  possible  that  the 
soul  can,  whilst  the  body  is  sleeping,  have  its  thinking, 
enjoyments  and  concerns,   its  pleasure  or  pain,  apart, 
which  the  man  is  not  conscious  of  nor  partakes  in ;  it  is 
certain  that  Socrates  asleep  and  Socrates  awake  is  not  the 
same  person  :  but  his  soul  when  he  sleeps,  and  Socrates 
the  man,  consisting  of  body  and  soul  when  he  is  waking, 
are  two  persons ;  since  waking  Socrates  has  no  know- 
ledge of,  or  concernment  for  that  happiness  or  misery 
of  his  soul  which  it  enjoys  alone  by   itself  whilst   he 
deeps,   without  perceiving   any  thing  of  it;  any   more 
than  he  has  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  man  in  the 
Indies,  whom  he  knows  not     Tor  if  we  take  wiioUy 
away  all  consciousness  of  our  actions   and  sensations, 
especially  of  pleasure  and   pain,    and   the  concernment 
that  accompanies  it,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  w  herein  to 
place  personal  identity. 

C  2  S.  V^ 
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If  a  sleeping        ^  ^2.    "  llie  soul,  during  sound  sleep, 

man  thinks  tliinks,'*  say  these  men.     Whilst  it  thinks 

without  and   perceives,    it   is   capable  certainly  of 

knowing  It,  thosc  of  delimit  or  trouble,  as  well  as  any 

the  sleeping  ,     J  ^.  1  '^  ^  .1 

and  waking  otlicr  jHirceptions ;  and  it  must  necessarily 
man  arc  two  be  conscious  of  its  own  perceptions.  But 
persons.  it  has  uU  this  apart ;  the  sleeping  man,  it 

is  plain,  is  conscious  of  nothing  of  all  this.  ljc\  us 
supi>ose  then  tlie  soul  of  C  ahtor,  wiiile  he  is  sleeping, 
retired  from  his  body ;  which  is  no  impossible  supposi- 
tion for  the  men  1  have  here  to  do  with,  who  so  libe- 
rally allow  life,  without  a  thinking  soul,  to  all  other 
animals.  These  men  cannot  tlien  judge  it  impossible, 
or  a  contradiction,  that  tlie  body  should  live  without 
the  soul;  nor  that  the  soul  siiould  subsist  and  think,  or 
have  perception,  even  percc[)tion  of  happiness  or  mi- 
sery, without  the  body.  Jxn  us  then,  as  I  say,  suppose 
the  soul  of  Castor  separated,  during  his  sleep,  from  his 
body,  to  think  apart  Ixt  us  suppose  too,  that  it 
chooses  for  its  scene  of  thinking  the  body  of  another 
man,  v.  g.  Pollux,  \rho  is  sleeping  without  a  soul :  for 
if  Castor's  soul  can  think,  whilst  Castor  is  asleep,  what 
Clastor  is  never  conscious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  place 
it  chooses  to  think  in.  We  have  here  then  the  bodies 
of  two  men  wirii  only  on<>  soul  between  them,  which 
we  will  supjwse  to  sleep  and  wake  by  turns;  and  the 
soul  still  thinking  in  the  waking  man,  whereof  the 
jileeping  man  is  never  conscious,  has  never  the  least  per- 
cc()tion.  I  aiik  then,  whellier  Castor  and  Pollux,  thus, 
with  onlv  one  soul  between  them,  which  thinks  and 
perceives  in  one  what  the  other  is  never  conscious  oft 
nor  is  concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  distinct  persons  as 
Castor  and  Hercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato  were? 
And  whether  one  of  them  migiil  not  be  very  ha]>pv,  and 
tiie  otlier  very  miserable?  Just  by  the  same  reason  tlicy 
make  the  soid  and  the  man  two  persons,  who  make  the 
soul  think  apart  what  the  man  is  not  conscious  of.  For 
I  sup[)ose  no-body  will  make  identity  of  persons  to  con- 
sist in  the  soul's  being  united  to  the  very  same  nume- 
rical particles  of  matter;  for  if  that  be  necessary  to 
iilcnihy,  it  will  be  im[)ossible,   in  that  constant  flu.x  of 

'I  the 
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the  particles  of  our  bodies,   that  any  man  sliould  be  the 
same  person  two  days^  or  two  moments  together. 

^.  13.  Thus,  methinks,  every  drowsy  nod    Impossible  to 
shakes  their  doctrine,  wlio  teacJi,  tliat  tlie    ^?"^"^^i 
soul    is   always  thinking.     Those  at  least,    li^^p  without 
who  do  at  any  time  sleep  Avithout  dreaming,    dreaming, 
can  never  be  convinced,  that  their  thoughts    that  they 
are  sometimes  for  four  hours  busy  without    *1*"^^- 
their  knowing  of  it;  and  if  they  are  taken  in  the  very 
act,  waked  in  the  middle  of  that  sleeping  conteniplalion, 
can  give  no  manner  of  account  of  it 

§.  14.  It  will  perhaps  be  Sitid,  *'  that  tlie     T^atn^CT, 
soul  thinks  even  in  the  soimdest  sleep,  but    dnfam  with, 
the  memory  retains  it  not."    That  the  soul     out  rcmem- 
in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this  moment     Deringit,in 
busy  a  thinking,  and  tlic  next  moment  in     ^'*'"  ^^^"^  ' 
a  waking  man  not  rcmem1>er  nor  be  able  to  recollect 
one  jot  of  all  those  thoughts,  is  very  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived,   and  would  need  some  better  proof  than  bare 
assertion  to  make  it  be  believed.     For  who  can  without 
any  more  ado,  but  being  barely  told  so,  imagine,  tliat 
the  greatest  part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives,   for 
several  hours  every  day,   think  of  something,  which  if 
they  were  asked,  even  in  the  middle  of  these  thoughts, 
they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?   Most  men,   I 
think,  pass  a  great  i>art  of  their  sleep  without  dreaming. 
I  once  knew  a  man  that  was  bred  a  scholar,  and  had  no 
bad  memory,  w  ho  told  me,  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his 
lite  till  he  had  tliat  fever  he  was  then  newly  recovered  of, 
which  was  about  the  five  or  six  and  twentieth  year  of 
liis  age.     I  sup])ose  the  world  atlbrds  more  such  in- 
stances :  at  least  every  ones  acquaintance  will  furnish 
him  with  examples  enough  of  such,  as  pass  most  of  their 
nights  without  dreaming. 

"^.  15.  To  think  often,  and  never  to  re-     Upon  this 
tain  it  so  much  as  one  moment,  is  a  very     Vpojhcsis 
useless  sort  of  thinking :  and  the  soul,   in     ^f^^  sleeping 
such  a  state  of  thinking,  does  very  little,  if    man  ought  to 
at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glass,  which     be  mo&t  ra- 
constantly  receives  variety  of  images,    or     '^o*^'- 
ideas,  but  retains  none ;  they  disapi)ear  and  vanish^  and 

(;  3  ^\^\^ 
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there  remain  no  footsteps  of  them ;   the  looking-glass 
is  never  the  better  for  such  ideas,  nor  the  soul  for  such, 
thoughts.     Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  "  that  in  a  waking 
man  the  materials  of  the  body  are  employed,  and 
made  use  of,  in  thinking  ;  and    that  the  memory  of 
thoughts  is  retained  by  the  impressions  that  are  made 
"  on  the  brain,    and  the  traces  there  left   after  such 
*'  thinking ;   but  that  in  the  thinking  of  the  soul,  which 
is  not  perceived  in  a  sleeping  man,  there   the  soul 
thinks  apart,   and,   making  no  use  of  the  organs  of 
the  body,   leaves  no  impressions  on    it,    and   conse- 
quently no  memory  of  such  thoughts."     Not  to  men- 
tion again  the  absurdity  of  two  distinct  persons,    which 
follows  from  this  supposition,   1  answer  farther,    tliat 
whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate 
without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude,  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too ; 
or  else  the  soul,    or  any  separate  spirit,   will  have  but 
little  advantage  by  thinking.     If  it  has  no  memory  of 
its  own  tlioughts;  if  it  cannot  lay  them  up  for  its  own 
use,    and  be  able  to  recall  tliem  upon  occafion ;   if  it 
cannot  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and   make  use  of  its 
former  experiences,  reasonings,  and  contemplations ;  to 
what  purpose  does  it  think  r  Thoy,  who  make   tlie  soul 
a  thinking  thing,  at  this  rate,    will  not  make  it  a  much 
more  noble  being,  than  those  do,  wliom  they  condemn, 
for  allowing  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  subtilest  parts  of 
luatter.     Characteis  drawn  on  dust,  that  the  first  breath 
of  wind  effaces ;    or  impressions  made  on  a   heap   of 
atoms,   or  animal  spirits,  are  altogether  as  useful,  and 
render  the  subject  as  noble,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  soul 
that  perish  in  thinking ;   that  once  out  of  sight  are  gone 
for  ever,   and  leave  no  memorv  of  themselves  behind 
thcni.     Nature  never  makes  excellent  thinus  for  mean 
or  no  uses;  and  it  is  hardlv  to  be  conceived,   that  our 
inhnilcly  wise  creator  should  make  so  admirable  a  faculty 
as   the    i)ower  of  thinking,    that  faculty  which   comes 
nearest  the  excellency  of  his    own    incomprehensible 
being,  to  be  so  idle  and  uselessly  employed,   atlcar^a 
fourth  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think  const^mtly,  with- 
out rcmemberuig  any  of  those  thoughts,  ^>  ithout  doing 

any 
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od  to  itself  or  others,  or  being  any  way  useful  to 
tier  part  of  the  creation.  If  we  will  examine  it, 
ill  jnot  find,  I  suppose,  the  motion  of  dull  and 
jss  matter,  any  where  in  the  universe,  made  so 
se  of,  and  so  wholly  thrown  away. 
S.  It  is  true,  we  have  sometimes  in-  ^^  ^^^}  l^y- 
i  of  perception,  whilst  M^e  are  asleep ;     P^^l^^s***  ^ 

soul  must 

jtain  the  memory  of  those  thogghts  :  j^^yg  \^^^ 

w  extravagant  and  incoherent  for  die  not  derived 

•art  they  are ;  how  little  conformable  from  sensa- 

perfection  and  order  of  a  ration;al  M^"*^"^?^* 

F  ,  •    ^    1      '^i   J  tion.ot which 

those  who  are  acquamted  with  dreams     ^y^^  \^  n^ 
lot  be  told.     This  I  would  willingly     appearance, 
isfied  in,  whether  the  soul,   when  it  thinks  thus 

and  as  it  were  separate  from  the  body,  acts  less 
illy  than  when  conjointly  with  it,  or  no.  If  its 
te  thoughts  be  less  rational,  then  tliese  men  must 
lat  the  soul  owes  the  perfection  of  rational  think- 
the  body :  if  it  does  not,  it  is  wonder  that  our 
s  should  be,  for  the  most  part,  so  frivolous  and 
nal :  and  that  the  soul  should  retain  none  of  its 
rational  soliloquies  and  meditations. 
7.  Those  who  so  confidently  tell  us,     j^  j  ^j^.^^j^ 

tt^e.  soul  always  actually  thinks,"  I     when  I  know 

they  would  also  tell  us  what  those     it  not,  no. 
ire  that  are  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  be-     body  else  can 
yc  just  at  the  union  with  the  body,  "^  *'" 

it  hath  received  any  by  sensation.  The  dreams 
^ping  men  arc,  as  I  take  it,  all  made  up  of  the 
i;  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  oddly 
gether.  It  is  strange  if  the  soul  has  ideas  of  it8 
that  it  derived  not  from  sensation  or  reflection 
must  have,  if  it  thought  before  it  received  any 
ssions  from  the  body)  that  it  should  never,  in  its 
e  thinking  (so  private,  that  the  man  himself  per- 

it  not)  retain  any  of  them,  the  very  moment  it 

out  of  them,  and  then  make  the  man  glad  with 
discoveries.  Who  can  find  it  reasonable  that  the 
>hould,  in  its  retirement,   during  sleep,    have  so 

hours  thoughts,  and  yet  never  light  on  any  of 
ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  sensation  or  reilection  ; 

G  4  W 
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or  at  least  preserve  the  memory  of  none  but  such,  wliich 
being  occasioned  from  the  body,  nmst  needs  be  less  na- 
tural to  a  spirit  ?  It  is  strange  the  soul  should  never 
once  in  a  man's  whole  life  recall  over  any  of  its  pure 
native  thoughts,  and  those  ideas  it  had  before  it  bor- 
rowed any  thing  from  the  body ;  never  bring  into  the 
waking  nian*s  view  any  other  ideas  but  what  have  a 
tang  of  the  cask,  and  manifestly  derive  tlicir  original 
from  that  union.  If  it  always  thinks,  and  so  had  ideas 
before  it  was  united,  or  before  it  received  any  from  the 
body,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  tliat  during  sleep  it 
recollects  its  native  ideas ;  and  during  that  retirement 
from  communicating  with  the  body,  whilst  it  thinks 
by  itselt^  the  ideas  it  is  busied  about  should  be,  some- 
times at  least,  those  more  natural  and  congenial  ones 
which  it  had  in  itself,  underived  from  the  body,  or  its 
own  operations  about  them:  which,  since  the  waking 
man  never  remembers,  we  must  from  this  hypotliesis 
conclude,  either  that  the  soul  remembers  something 
that  the  man  does  not ;  or  else  that  memory  belongs 
only  to  such  ideas  as  are  derived  from  the  body,  or  the 
mind  s  operations  about  them. 

How  knows  §.  18.  I  would  be  glad  also  to  learn  fronj 
any  one  that  these  men,  M'ho  so  confidently  pronounce, 
the  soul  al-  that  the  human  soul,  or  which  is  all  one^ 
ways  thinks?     ^^^  g^  j^j^^  always  thinks,  how  they  come 

notasclflevi.     ^^  know  it;,  nay,  how  they  come  to  know 
dcntproposi-     that    thcy   theuisclves    think,    when    they    I 
tion,  itnwds    themselves  do  not  perceive    it.     'Jliis,    I 
proof,  am  afraid,    is  to  be  sure  without  proofs; 

and  to  know,  without  perceiving :  It  is,  I  suspect.  « 
confused  notion  taken  up  to  serve  an  hypothesis ;  and 
none  of  those  clear  truths,  that  either  tlieir  own  evi- 
dence forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes 
it  impudence  to  deny.  lor  the  most  that  can  be  said 
of  it,  ijj,  that  it  is  impos^iblc  the  t^oul  u)ay  always  think, 
but  not  always  retain  it  in  memory :  and  I  say,  it  is  as 
possible  that  the  soul  may  not  always  think  ;  and  much 
nioie  probable  that  it  should  somctimc>  not  think,  thafi 
that  it  should  often  tliink,  and  that  a  long  while  toge- 
ther, and  not  be  conscious  to  itself  the  next  moment 
aiicr,  that  it  had  thought. 
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§.  15).  To  suppose  tlie  soul  to  think,  and     That  a  man 
the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been     should  be  ba- 
said,  to  make  two  persons  in  one  man  :  and     ?y  *"  *!!j^' 
it*  one  considers  well  these  mens  way  of    no^'retaln^^ 
speaking,  one  should  he  led  into  a  suspicion     the  next  mo. 
tliut  they  do  so.     For  they  who  tell  us  that     n^ent,  very 
the  soul  always  thinks,  do  never,  that  I  re-     improbable, 
ineniher,  say  that  a  man  always  thinks.     Can  the  soul 
think,  and  not  the  man?  or  a  man  think,  and  not  be 
conscious  of  it  ?  This  perhaps  would  he  suspected  of 
jargon  in  others.     If  they  say,  tlie  man  thinks  always, 
but  is  not  always  conscious  of  it ;  thcv  nuiv  as  well  sav, 
his  body  is  extended  without  having  parts.     For  it  is 
altogether  as  intelligible  to  say,  that  a  body  is  extended 
without  parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without  being 
conscious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that  it  docs  so.     They 
who  talk  thus  may,  with  as  much  reason,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  their  hypothesis,  say,  that  a  man  is  always  hun- 
gry, but  that  he  docs  not  always  feel  it :  whereas  hunger 
consists  in  that  very  sensation,  as  thinking  consists  in 
being  conscious  tliat  one  thinks.     If  they  say,  that  a 
man  is  always  conscious  to  himself  of  thinking,  I  ask, 
how  tliey  know  it     Consciousness  is  the  perception  oif 
what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind.     Can  another  man 
perceive  that  I  am  conscious  of  any  thing,  when  I  per- 
ceive it  not  myself?  Xo  man's  knowledge  here  can  go 
beyond  his  experience.     Wake  a  man  out  of  a  sound 
tileep,  and  ask  him,  what  he  was  that  moment  think* 
ing  of.     If  he  himself  be  conscious  of  nothing  he  then 
thought  on,  he  mu^t  be  a  notable  diviner  of  thoughts 
that  can  assure  him  that  he  w  as  thinking :  may  he  not 
with  more  reason  assure  him  he  was  not  asleep  ?  This  is 
something  beyond  philosophy ;   and  it  cannot  be  l«6s 
than  revelation,  that  discovers  to  another  thoughts  in 
my  mind,  when  I  can  find  none  there  myself:  and  they 
must  needs  have  a  penetrating  sight,  who  can  certainly 
M?c  that  I  think,    when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myself, 
»nd  when  I  declare  that  I  do  not ;  and  yet  can  sec  that 
dogs  or  elephants  do  not  think,  when  they  give  all  the 
demonstration  of  it  imaginable,  except  only  telling  us 
Aat  they  do  so.     This  some  may  suspect  to  be  a  ste\k 
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beyond  the  Rosecru^ians ;  il  seciiiMH  easier  to  make 
one's  self  invisible  to  others,  than  to  make  another's 
thoughts  visible  to  me,  which  are  not  visible  to  himself. 
Hut  it  is  but  defining  the  soul  to  be  '*  a  substance  that 
always  thinks/'  and  the  business  is  done.  If  such  de- 
finition be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  wliat  it  can 
serve  for,  but  to  make  many  men  suspect,  that  they 
have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they  iind  a  good  })ari  of  their 
lives  pass  away  without  thinking.  Tor  no  derinitionsj 
that  I  know,  no  suppositions  of  any  sect,  are  of  force 
enough  to  destroy  constiinl  cxperic^ncc ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  the  ati'ectation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceive, 
that  makes  so  much  useless  dispute  and  noise  in  the 
world. 

Ko  ideas  but  ^.  oQ.  I  scc  no  reason  therefore  to  bc- 
from  scnsa.  lieve,  that  the  soul  thinks  before  the  senses 
tion  evident  ^^^^^  furnished  it  with  ideas  to  think  on ; 
IFweobserve  and  as  those  are  increased  and  retained,  ^ 
children.  it  coincj,  by  exercise,  to  improve  its  faculty 

of  thinking,  in  the  several  parts  of  il,  as  well  aa  after- 
wards, by  compounding  these  ideas,  and  retlecting  on 
its  own  operations;  it  increuscs  its  stock,  as  well  as 
facility,  in  remembering,  iniagining,  reasoning,  and 
otiier  modes  of  thinking. 

^.  CI.  lie  that  will  sudbr  himself  to  be  informed  by 
observation  and  experience,  and  not  make  his  own 
hypothesis  the  rule  of  nature,  will  find  few  signs  of  a 
boul  accustomed  to  much  thinking  in  a  new-born  child, 
and  much  fewer  of  any  reasoning  at  all.  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  imagine,  that  tlie  rational  soul  should  think  so 
much,  and  not  reason  at  all.  And  he  that  will  consi- 
der, tluit  infants,  newly  come  into  the  world,  spend 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  sleep,  and  are  seldom 
awake,  but  when  eillier  hunger  calls  for  the  teat,  or 
some  pain,  (the  most  imimrtunate  of  all  sensations)  or 
some  other  violent  impression  u[)on  the  body  forces  the 
mind  to  perceive,  and  attend  to  it :  he,  1  say,  who  con- 
.sidcrs  this,  will,  perhaps,  fmd  reason  to  imagine,  tliat 
a  fanus  in  the  mother's  womb  differs  not  much  from 
th(*  state  of  a  vegetable  ;  but  passes  the  greatest  part  of 
h6    time  without   perception^  or   thouclit,    doing  very 

1  "  little 
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I  a  place  where  it  needs  not  seek  for  food,  and  is 
idcd  with  liquor,  always  equally  soft,  and  near  of 
lie  temper;  where  the  eyes  have  no  light,  and  the 
)shut  up,  are  not  very  susceptible  of  sounds ;  and 
tliere  is  little  or  no  variety,  or  change  of  objects 
e  the  senses. 

2.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  observe  the 
ions  that  time  makes,  and  you  shall  liud,  as  the 
by  the  senses  comes  more  and  more  to  be  fur- 
with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake; 
more,  the  more  it  has  matter  to  think  on.  After 
ime  it  begins  to  know  the  objecls,  which,  being 
amiliar  m  ith  it,  have  made  lasting  impressions, 
t  comes  by  degrees  to  know  the  persons  it  daily 
ses  with,  and  distinguish  them  from  strangers ; 
[ire  instances  and  etlects  of  its  coming  to  rotain 
itinguish  the  ideas  the  senses  convey  to  it.  And 
may  observe  how  the  mind,  by  degrees,  improves 
e,  and  advances  to  tlie  exercise  of  those  other 
3s  of  enlarging,  compounding,  and  abstracting 
IS,  and  of  reasoning  about  them,  and  reflecting 
.11  these ;  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
lercafter. 

'3.  If  it  sliall  be  demanded  then,  when  a  man 
to  have  any  ideas ;  I  think  the  true  answer  is, 
le  lirst  has  any  sensation.     For  since  there  appear 

be  anv  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  the  senses  have 
cd  any  in,  I  conceive  that  ideas  in  the  under- 
lie arc  coeval  with  sensation;  which  is  such  an 
sion  or  motion,  made  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
Juccs  some  perception  in  the  understanding.  It 
ut  tliese  iiiiprt'sisions  made  on  our  senses  by  out- 
)bjects,  thai  the  mind  seems  first  to  employ  itself 
h  operations  as  we  call  perception,  remembering, 
LMution,  reasoning,  &c. 

4.   In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect     The  original 
own  opcnilions  about  the  ideas  got    ©fall  our 
salion,   and  thereby  stores  itself  with     1^^»"^^^'^^£^'- 

set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  reflection, 
are  the  impressions  that  are  made  on  our  s<*iis(.'S 
ward  objects  that  arc  extrinsical  to  the  mhid,  avul 
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its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers  intrin^cal 
and  proper  to  itself;  which  when  reflected  on  by  itself 
becoming  also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I 
have  said,  the  original  of  all  knowledge.  Thus  the  first 
capacity  of  human  intellect  is,  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to 
receive  the  impressions  made  on  it ;  either  through  the 
senses  by  outward  objects;  or  by  its  own  operations 
when  it  reflects  on  them.  This  is  the  first  step  a  man 
makes  towards  the  discovery  of  any  thing,  and  the 
gi\)und-work  whereon  to  build  all  those  notions  which 
ever  he  shall  have  naturally  in  this  world.  All  those 
snblime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the  clouds,  and 
reach  as  higi)  as  heaven  it«^elf,  take  their  rise  and  footing 
here :  in  all  that  good  extent  wherein  the  mind  wander5^ 
in  those  remote  speculations^  it  may  seem  to  be  elevated 
with,  it  stirs  not  pne  jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense 
or  reflection  have  offered  for  its  contemplation. 
Jntherccci^  §.  25.  lu  this  part  the  understanding  is 
tionoUmfit  merely  passive ;  and  whether  or  no  it  w3l 
klca«  the  un«  have  these  beginnings,  and  as  it  were  ma- 
derstanding  tcrials  of  knowledge,  is  not  in  its  own 
^t^^^^^  power.  For  the  objects  of  our  senses  do, 
^  ^'  '  many  of  them,  obtnide  their  particular  ideas 
upon  our  minds  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  and  the  opera- 
tions of  our  minds  will  not  let  us  be  without,  at  leasi; 
some  obscure  rtotions  of  them.  No  man  can  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  he  does  when  he  thinks.  These  simple 
ideas,  when  oflbred  to  the  mind,  the  understanding  can 
no  more  refuse  to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they  are  im- 
printed^ nor  blot  them  out,  and  make  new  ones  itself 
i^tan  a  mirror  cs\n  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images 
or  ideas  which  the  olijccts  set  before  it  do  therein  pro- 
«luce.  As  the  bodies  that  surround  us  do  diversly  affect 
our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receive  the  impressions^ 
and  cannot  avoid  the  perception  of  thoso  ideas  tliat  ar© 
annexed  to  th^MU. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  Simple  Ideas. 

\,   1.  nPHE    better  to   understand   the    Ui^m- 

JL     nature,  manner,  and  extent  of    pounded  ap- 
o«ir   knowledge,   one  thing  is  carefully  to     F^^'anccs, 
be  observed  concerning  the  ideas  we  have;  and  that 
16,  that  sonic  of  them  are  siuiple,  and  some  complex. 

Though  tlie  qualities  that  affect  our  senses  are,  in  th^ 
things  themselves,  so  united  and  blended,  that  there  is 
no  separation,   no  distance  between  them;    yet  it  is 
plain,  the  ideas  they  produce  in  tlie  mind  enter  by  the 
senses  simple  and  unmixed.     Vox  tliough  the  sight  aad 
touch  often  take  in  from  the  same  object,  at  the  same 
time,  different  ideas ;  as  a  man  sees  at  once  motion  and 
colour ;  the  hand  feels  softness  and  warmth  in  the  same 
piece  of  wax :  yet  the  simple  ideas,  thu^  united  in  tlie 
same  subject,  ar«  as  perfectly  distinct  as  those  that  come 
in  by  different  senses :  the  coldness  and  hardne&s  which 
ft  man  feels  in  a  piece  of  ice  being  as  distinct  ideas  in 
the  mind,  as  the  smell  and  whiteness  of  a  lily ;  or  as 
tl)e  taste  of  sugar,  and  smell  of  a  rose.     And  there  i& 
Ikothing  can  be  plainer  to  a  man,  titan  the  clear  and 
distinct  perception  he  has  of  those  simple  ideas ;  wiiich, 
being  each  in  itself  uncompounded,  contains  in  it  no- 
thing but  one  uniform  appearance,  or  conception  in  the 
mind,  and  is  not  dii^inguisliable  into  different  ideas. 

^  S.  These  simple  ideas,  the  materials  of    xhe  mind 
dl  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  and  fur-    can  neither 
r    nishcd  to  the  mind  only  by  those  two  ways    nukcnordc- 
I    s^bove-mentioncd,  viz.  sensation  and  reflec-     *^"^^  ^*'*^* 
\    tion.    ( 1 )  When  tlic  understanding  is  once  stored  with 

these 


I 


(0  Against  this,  that  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge  are  si^ggcsted 
^  fomishcd  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  reflection,  the  bishop  of 
"  orcestcr  makes  use  of  the  idea  of  substance  in  ihcie  words :  ••  If  the  idci 
!i  (uUtaq^  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  rcawonj  then  we  mute 
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these  biinple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare, 
and  unite  them,  even  to  an  ahnost  infinite  variety ;  and 
fio  can  make  at  pleasure  new  complex  ideas.  Hut  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  most  cxaUed  wit,  or  enlarged 
understandinsj,  by  any  quickness  or  variety  of  thought, 
to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind, 
not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned  :  nor  can  any 
force  of  the  understanding  destrov  those  that  arc  there. 
The  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own 
understanding,  bein;jf  much-what  the  same  as  it  is  in 
the  great  w-orld  of  visible  things :  wherein  his  power, 
however  managed  l)v  art  and  skill,  reaches  no  farther 

<L  m.-  ' 

than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials  that  are 

made 


aillow  anidoaof  substniKC,  which  comes  not  in  by  sensation  or  reflection ; 
and  so  wc  may  be  certain  of  somctl.ing;  which  wc  have  not  by  these  ideas.*' 

To  which  our  author  *  answers :  'I'hcse  words  of  your  lordfhip'scon- 
tain  nothing  as  I  see  in  them  againft  mc  :  for  I  nc  'cr  said  that  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  substance  comes  in  bv  sensation  and  reflection,  or  that  it  is  a 
^imple  idea  ofsensaiion  or  rcilcction^  though  it  be  ultimately  fouiKledia 
them  ;  for  it  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  general  idea  of  somcihingi 
or  being,  with  the  roJation  of  a  support  to  accidents.  For  general  ideas 
come  not  into  the  mind  by  bensation  or  reflection,  but  are  thecreatnresor 
inventions  of  the  understanding,  as  I  think  I  have  shewn  +  ;  and  also  hov 
the  mind  makes  them  tVom  ideas  which  it  has  got  by  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion ;  and  as  to  the  ideas  of  relailoii,  how  the  mind  forms  them,  aixi 
how  they  are  derived  from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in  ideas  of  sen- 
sation and  reflection,   1  have  likewise  shown. 

But  that  I  may  not  be  miilaken  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of  ideal 
of  sensation  and  reflection,  as  the  materials  ot  ail  our  knowledge;  gi^c 
me  leave,  my  lord,  to  set  down  here  a  place  or  two,  out  of  my  booki 
to  explain  myself;  as  I  thus  fpcak  of  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection: 

*  'I'hat  tiiese,  when  we  have  taken  a  fulV  survey  of  them,  and  iheir 

*  several  modes,  and  the  compositions  made  out  of  them,  we  shall  find 

*  to  contain  all  our  whole  stock  of  ideas,  and  wc  have  nothing  in  our 

*  minds,   which  did  not   co:r.c  in  one  of   these  two  ways  j.'     This 
thought,  in  another  place,   I  express  thui. 

*  '1  hese  are  the  most  considerable  of  those  simple  ideas  which  l^ic 

*  mind  has,  and  out  of  wiiieh   is  made  all  its  other  knowledge;  all 

*  whiJi   it  receives  by  the  two  forcnvjr.iioniJ  ways  of  sensation ao4 

*  refltrction  J.'      And, 

*  Thus  I  have,  in  a  short  dr.u: 'lir,  f;ivtn  a  viov.-  of  our  original  idra'i 

*  from  whence  all  the  rest  aie  ocnved,  and  of  which  they  i-.r."  madcnpiJ*' 

*  In  his  first  letter  to  the  bi^hop  of  ^Vo^ccstor.  +  B.  3.  c.  3' 
B.  2.  c.  25.  &c.  2S.  >.  IS.     I  13.  2,  c,  I,  ',.  5.      S  B.  2.  c.  7.^  «^* 
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made  to  his  hand;  !)iit  can  do  nothing  towards  the 
making  the  least  particle  of  new  mailer,   or  destroying 

one  atom  of  what  is  already  in  bein<».     The  same  inabi- 

•/  '  ■ 

litv  will  every  one  fmd  in  himself,  who  shall  w  about  to 
fashir)!!  in  }ii>  understanding  any  simple  idea,  not  received 
in  hy  his  sen??es  from  exlernid  objects,  or  by  reflection 
from  the  o|>rrallons  of  his  own  mind  about  them.  I 
would  have  any  one  tn^  to  fancy  anv  taste,  which  bad 
jiever  atVected  liis  palate  ;  or  frauie  the  idea  of  ascent  he 
had  never  smell:  and  wlien  lie  can  (h>  this,  I  will  also 
conchule  that  a  blind  man  liath  ideas  of  colours,  and  a 
deaf  man  true  distinct  notions  of  sounds. 

i  3.  This 

* 

This,  and  the  like,  saiJ  in  other  places,  is  wliat  1  have  thought  con- 
f'Tr.ing  idras  c\  sensation  and  reflection,  as  the  I'jundation  and  materials 
ot  aU  our  ideas,  and  consequently  of  all  our  knou- ledge  :  I  have  set  down 
these  particulars  out  of  my  book,  that  the  reydi'r  having  a  full  view  of 
my  opinion  herein,  may  the  better  sec  what  in  it  is  liable  to  your  lord- 
ship's reprehension.  For  that  your  lordship  is  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  it,  appears  not  only  by  the  words  under  consideration,  but  by  these 
also  :  **  But  we  arc  still  told,  that  our  understanding  can  have  no  other 
idea.-;  but  either  from  sensation  or  reflection." 

Vour  lord-chip's  argument,  in  th?  pn^-^afjc  \vc  are  ir.>on,  stands  thus : 
If  the  general  idea  of  substance  bo  ground. \l  upon  plain  and  evident  rea- 
son, then  we  must  allow  an  idea  of.  substance,  which  comes  not  in  by 
sensation  or  reflection.  '1  his  is  a  conscqu'Mice  which,  with  submission^  I 
think  will  not  hold,  viz.  That  reason  and  ideas  are  inconsistent;  for  if 
that  supposition  be  not  true,  then  the  general  idea  of  substance  may  be 
grounded  on  plain  end  evident  reason  ;  and  yet  it  will  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  ii  is  not  uliimately  groniided  on  and  derived  from  ideas 
which  come  in  bv  sensiti<;n  or  rcikcLion,  and  so  cannot  be  said  to  come 
in  bv  sensaticm  or  rrtleetion. 

m 

To  explain  niyveli",  an.l  cV;ir  my  meaning  in  this  matter.  All  the  ideas 
ef  all  the  senrible  qaalititi  of  a  cherrv  come  into  mv  mii.d  bv  sensation  ; 
the  ideas  of  perceiving,  thinking,  reasoning,  knowing,  A'c.  come  into 
my  mind  by  reflection.  '1  he  ideas  of  tb's^'  quali:i..*s  and  actions,  or 
powers,  are  perceived  by  the  ir.lnd,  to  be  by  themselves  inconsistent  with 
existence  ;  or,  as  your  lordship  well  exprca.^os  it,  wo  fmd  that  wc  can 
have  no  true  conception  of  anv  modti's  or  accidents,  but  we  must  conceive 
» substratum,  or  subject,  wherein  tlu'v  ar.*,  i.e.  Thar  they  cannot  exist 
cr  subsist  of  themselves.  Henc?  the  mind  [vrceives  their  necessary  con- 
I  nexion  with  inherence  or  being  .<'iip;x)rtcd  ;  \\hich  being  a  relative  idea, 
I    ,  Wperadded  to  the  red  colour  in  a  clierry,  or  to  thinking  in  a  man,    the 

|"^*wi  frames  the  correlative  idea  of  :i  M'.nport.  For  I  i:e\er  drnied,  tl.at 
*^  mind  could  frame  to  itself  idea^  of  relation,  but  have  showed  the 
;  T»ite  contrary  in  my  chapters  about  roh'tion.  But  berau^^e  a  relation  can. 
\      ^«l  be  founded  in  notliing,  or  be  the  relation  of  nothing,  and  the  thing 
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§.  3.  This  is  the  reason  why,  tbou^vh  we  cannot  be- 
lieve it  impossible  to  (rod  to  make  a  creature  with  other 
organs^  and  more  ways  to  convey  into  the  understand- 
ing the  notice  of  corporeal  things  than  those  five,  as  they 
are  usuallv  counted,  which  he  has  given  to  man :  yd 
I  think,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  imai^ine  any 
other  qualities  in  bodies,  howsoever  constituted,  whereby 
ihey  can  be  taken  notice  of,  besides  sounds,  tastes, 
smells^  visible  and  tangible  qualities.  And  had  man- 
kind been  made  but  with  fuur  senses,  the  qualities  then, 
which  arc  the  object  of  the  fifth  sense,  had  been  as  far 
from  our  notice,  imagination,  and  conception,  as  no^v 
any  belonging  to  a  sixth,   seventh,  or  eighth  sense,  can 

bcre  related  us  a  supporter,  or  a  support,  is  not  represented  to  the  mind, 
by  any  clear  and  distinct  idea ;  therefore  the  obscure  and  indistinct,  vague 
idea  of  thing,  or  something,  is  all  that  is  left  to  be  the  positive  ideSi 
which  has  the  relation  of  a  support,  or  substratum,  to  modes  or  acci- 
dents ;  and  that  general,  indetermined  idea  of  sonKthing  is,  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  mind,  derived  also  from  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation 
and  reflection;  and  thus  the  Aiind,  from  the  positive,  simple  ideas  got  by 
sensation  and  reflection,  comes  to  the  general,  relative  idea  of  substance, 
which,  without  these  positive,  simple  ideas,  it  would  never  have. 

This  your  lordship  (without  giving  by  detail  all  the  particular  steps  of 
the  miivd  in  this  business)  has  well  expressed  in  this  more  familiar  way: 
«^\Vc  find  we  can  have  im)  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accideiit>, 
bat  we  must  conceive  a  substratum,  or  subject,  wherein  they  are ;  since 
it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes  or  accideiici 
•hould  subsist  by  themselves." 

Hence  your  lordbhip  calU  it  the  rational  idea  of  substance  ;  and  sars 
^*  I  grant  that  by  sensation  and  reflection  we  come  to  know  the  pou-ers 
and  properties  of  things ;  but  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  there  must  be 
something  beyond  these,  because  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  subsist 
by  themselves;"  so  that  if  this  be  that  which  your  lordship  means  bf 
the  rational  idea  of  substance,  I  see  nothing  there  is  in  it  agahist  what  I 
have  said,  that  it  is  founded  on  simple  ideas  of  sensation  or  rcflcHrtion, 
and  that  it  is  a  very  obscure  idea. 

Your  lordship's  conclusion  from  your  foregoing  words  is,  "  and  so 
we  may  be  certain  of  some  things  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas  ;*' 
which  is  a  proposition,  whoise  precise  meaning,  your  lordship  will  forgive 
me,  if  I  profess,  as  it  stands  there,  1  do  not  understand.  For  it  is  un- 
certain to  me,  whether  your  lordship  means,  we  may  certainly  know^ 
existence  of  something,  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas  ;  or  ccruinly 
know  the  distinct  properties  of  something,  which  we  have  not  by  thoiC 
ideas  ;  or  certainly  know  the  truth  of  some  proposition,  which  we  hsve 
not  by  those  ideas :  for  to  be  certain  of  something  may  signify  either  ci 
these.  But  in  which  loever  •£  these  ii  be  meantj  I  do  not  sec  bow  I  ^ 
•QACcxned  in  it, 

possi^ 
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possibly  be :  which,  whether  yet  some  other  creatures, 
in  some  other  parts  of  this  vast  and  stupendous  universe, 
may  not  have,  will  be  a  greater  presiunptio'n  to  deny. 
He  that  will  not  set  himself  proudly  at  the  top  of  all 
things,  but  will  consider  the  immensity  of  this  fabrick, 
and  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  little 
and!  inconsiderable  part  of  it  which  he  has  to  do  with. 
may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  other  mansions  of  it  there 
may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings,  of  whose 
Acuities  he  has  as  little  knowledge  or  apprehension,  as 
a  worm  shut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  the 
senses  or  understanding  of  a  man  :  such  variety  and 
excellency  being  suitable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  maker.  I  have  here  followed  the  common  0|Hnion 
of  man's  having  but  five  senses  ;  though,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  justly  counted  more :  but  either  supposition 
serves  equally  to  my  present  purpose. 


CHAP.     HI. 

Of  Ideas  of  one  Sense. 

\.  \.  npHE  better  to  conceive  the  ideas  . . 

jL    we   receive   from   sensation,    it    ,i]1TJTa^? 
may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  consider  them, 
in  reference  to  the  different  ways  whereby  they  make 
their  approaches  to  our  minds,  and  make  themselves 
perceivable  by  us. 

First,  Then,  there  are  some  which  come  into  our 
minds  by  one  sense  only. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  that  convey  themselves 
into  the  mind  by  more  senses  than  one. 

Thirdly,  Others  that  are  had  from  reflection  only. 

Fourthly,  There  are  some  that  make  themselves  way, 
and  are  suggested  to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection. 

We  shall  consider  them  apart  under  their  several 
heads* 

Vol.  L  H  First, 
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'  First,  There  arc  some  ideas  which  have 

.*.r,c^  °,c  ^^  admittance  only  throuijh  one  sense,  which 
lours,  of  see-  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thus 
ing ;  sound,  light  and  colours,  as  wliite,  red,  yellow, 
of  hearing;      ^j^e    with  their  several  degrees  or  shades 

and  mixtures,  as  green,  scarlet,  purple^ 
sea-green,  and  the  rest,  come  in  only  by  the  eyes: 
all  kinds  of  noises,  sounds,  and  tones,  only  by  the  ears: 
the  several  tastes  and  smells,  by  the  nose  and  palate. 
And  if  these  organs,  or  the  nei'ves,  which  are  the  con 
duits  to  convey  them  from  without  to  their  audience 
in  the  brain,  the  mind's  presence-room  (as  I  may  so 
call  it )  are  any  of  them  so  disordered,  as  not  to  perform 
their  functions,  tliey  have  no  postern  to  be  admitted  by ; 
no  other  way  to  bring  themselves  into  view,  and  be  per- 
ceived by  the  understanding. 

The  most  considerable  of  those  belonging  to  the 
touch  are  heat  and  cold,  and  soliditj^ :  all  the  rest,  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  in  the  sensible  configuration,  as 
smootii  and  rough,  or  else  more  or  less  firm  adhesion 
of  the  parts,  as  hard  and  soft,  tough  and  brittle,  are 
obvious  enough. 

Few  simple  ^.  -•  I  think,  it  will  be  needless  to  enu- 

idcas  have  mcrate  all  the  particular  simple  ideas,  be- 
naracs.  longing  to  each  sense.     Nor  indeed  is  it 

possible,  if  we  m  ould ;  there  being  a  great  many  more 
of  them  belonging  to  most  of  the  senses,  than  we  have 
names  for.     The  varictv  of  smells,  which  are  as  manv 
almost,  if  not  more,  than  species  of  bodies  in  the  worW, 
do   most  of  them  want   names.     Sweet  and   stinking 
commonly  serve  our  turn    for    these   ideas,    which  iii 
eHect  is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing ;  though  the  smell  of  a  rose  and  violet,  both 
sweet,  are  certainly  very  distinct  ideas.     Nor  are  the 
difterent  tastes,  that  by  our  palates  we  receive  ideas  o£ 
much  better  provided  with  names.     Sweet,  bitter,  sour, 
harsh,  and  salt,  are  almost  all  the  epithets  we  have  to 
denominate  that  numberless  variety  of  relishes,  which 
are  to  be  found  distinct,  not  only  in  almost  every  sort 
of  creatures,   but  in  the  dit!erent  parts  of  the  same 
plant,  fruit,  or  animal.     The  same  may  be  said  of  co- 
lvmi>  and  sounds,     I  shall  therefore,  in  the  account  of 

simple 
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simple  ideas  I  am  here  giving,  content  myself  to  set 
down  only  such,  as  are  most  material  to  our  present 
purpose,  or  are  in  themselves  less  apt  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,  though  they  are  very  frequently  the  ingre- 
dients of  our  complex  ideas,  amon^^st  which,  I  think, 
I  may  well  account  solidity;  which  therefore  I  shall 
treat  of  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  Solidity. 

\.  1.  ^  I  MIE  idea   of  solidity  we  receive     We  receive 
A     by  our  touch ;  and  it  arises  from     thisideafrom 
the  resistance  which  we  find  in  body,  to  the     *^"^' 
entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it  possesses, 
till  it  has  left  it     There  is  no  idea  which  we  receive 
more  constantly  .from  sensation,  than  solidity.     Whe- 
ther we  move  or  rest,  in  what  posture  soever  we  are, 
we  always  feel  something  under  us  that  supports  us,  and 
hindei's  our  farther  sinking  downwards ;  and  the  bodies 
which  we  daily  handle  make  us  perceive,  that,  whilst 
they  remain  between  them,  they  do  by  an  insurmount- 
able force  hinder  the  approach  of  tlie  parts  of  our  hands 
that  press  tliem.     That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach 
of  two  bodies,  when  they  are  moved  one  towards  ano- 
ther, I  call  splidity.     I  will  not  dispute,  whether  this 
acceptation  of  the  word  solid  be  nearer  to  its  original 
signification,  than  that  which  mathematicians  use  it  in  : 
it  suffices,  that  I  think  the  common  notion  of  solidity 
will  allow,  if  not  justify,  this  use  of  it ;    but,  if  any 
one  think  it  better  to  call  it  impenetrability,  he  has  my 
consent     Only  I  have  thought  the  term  solidity  the 
pore  proper  to  express  this  idea,  not  only  because  of 
Its  vulgar  use  in  that  sense,  but  also  because  it  carries 
MiMithing  more  of  positive  in  it  than  impenetrability, 
^''^ich  is  negative,  and  is  perhaps  more  a  consequence 
^f   solidi^,   than  solidity  itsel£     This^    of  all  pther, 
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seems  the  idea  most  intimately  connected  with  and 
essential  to  body,  so  as  no-where  else  to  be  found  or 
imagined,  but  only  in  matter.  And  though  our  senses 
take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  masses  of  matter,  of  a  bulk 
suflicient  to  cause  a  sensation  in  us ;  yet  the  mind, 
having  once  got  this  idea  from  such  grosser  sensiblo 
bodies,  traces  it  farther ;  and  considers  it,  as  well  as 
figure,  in  the  minutest  particle  of  matter  tliat  can  exist: 
and  AiuU  it  inse{)arably  inherent  in  body,  wherever  or 
however  modified, 
c  ,.  ,•     c„  4.  2.  This  is  tlie  idea  which  belongs  to 

Sohdlly    fills        y       \  y  X  .  .  nyy       ^ 

space.  body,  whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  space. 

The  idea  of  which  filling  of  space  is,  that, 
where  we  imagine  any  space  taken  up  by  a  solid  sub- 
stance, we  conceive  it  so  to  possess  it,  that  it  excludes 
aH  other  solid  substances ;  and  will  for  ever  hinder  any 
other  two  bodies,  that  move  towards  one  another  -in  a 
strai^ht  line,  from  coming  to  touch  one  another,  unless  it 
removes  from  between  them,  in  a  line  riot  parallel  to 
tliat  which  they  move  in.  This  idea  of  it  the  bodies 
which  we  ordinarily  handle  sufficiently  furnish  us  with. 

Distinctfrom        §'  ^'    T^*^  resistance,  whereby  it  keeps 
space.  other  bodies  out  of  the  space  which  it  pos- 

sesses, is  so  great,  tliat  no  force,  how  great 
soever,  can  surmount  it.  All  the  bodies  in  the  world, 
pressing  a  drop  of  water  on  all  sides,  will  never  be  able 
to  overcome  the  resistance  which  it  will  make,  soft  as  it 
is,  to  their  approaching  one  another,  till  it  be  removed 
out  of  tlieir  way  :  whereby  our  idea  of  solidity  is  dis- 
tinguished both  from  pure  space,  which  is  capable  nei- 
tlier  of  resistance  nor  motion  ;  and  from  the  ordinary 
idea  of  hardness.  Tor  a  man  may  conceive  two  bodies 
at  a  distance,  so  as  they  may  approach  one  another, 
without  touching  or  displacing  any  solid  thing,  till  their 
superficies  come  to  meet:  whereby,  I  think,  we  have 
tlie  clear  idea  of  space  without  solidity.  For  (not  to  go 
so  far  as  annihilation  of  any  particular  body)  I  ask,  wImi- 
ther  a  man  cannot  have  the  idea  of  the  motion  of-  one 
single  body  alone  without  any  other  succeeding  imvie* 
diately  into   its  place?    I  think  it  is  evident  he  can: 

the  idea  of  motion  in  one  body  no  mope  including  the 

idea 
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idea  of  motion  in  another,  than  the  idea  of  a  square 
figure  in  one  body  includes  the  idea  of  a  square  figure 
in  another.  I  do  not  as^ky  whether  bodies  do  so  exist 
that  tiie  motion  of  one  body  cannot  really  be  without  the 
motion  of  another  ?  To  determine  tliis  either  way,  is  to 
beg  the  question  for  or  against  a  vacuum.  l}ut  my 
question  is,  whether  one  cannot  have  the  idea  of  one 
bodv  moved  whilst  others  are  at  rest?  And  I  think  this 

ft 

no  one  will  deny.  If  so,  then  the  place  it  deserted  gives 
us  the  idea  ot*  pure  space  without  solidity,  whereinto 
any  other  body  may  enter,  without  either  resistance  or 
protrusion  of  any  thin'jt.  \\lien  the  sucker  in  a  pump 
is  drawn,  the  space  it  tilled  in  the  tube  is  certainly  the 
same  whether  any  other  body  follows  the  motion  of  die 
sucker  or  not:  nor  does  it  imply  a  contiadiction  that, 
upon  the  motion  of  one  body,  anolhcr  that  is  only  con- 
tigiTpus  to  it,  should  not  follow  it.  The  necessity  of 
such  a  motion  is  built  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
world  is  full,  but  not  on  the  distinct  ideas  of  space  and 
solidity ;  which  are  as  diflbrent  as  resistance  and  not 
resistance;  protrusion  and  not  protrusion.  And  that 
men  have  ideas  of  space  without  a  body,  their  very  dis- 
putes about  a  vacuum  plainly  demonstrate  ;  as  is  showed 
hi  another  place. 

^.  4.  Solidity  is  hereby  also  differenced 
from  hardness,  in  that  solidity  consists  in  „5f."*  ^  * 
repletion,  and  so  an  utter  exclusion  of  other 
bodies  out  of  the  space  it  possesses  ;  but  hardness,  in  a 
firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up  masses 
of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the  whole  does  not  easily 
change  its  tigure.  And  indeed,  hard  and  soft  are  names 
that  we  give  to  things  only  in  relation  to  the  constitutions 
of  our  own  bodies ;  that  being  generally  called  hard  by 
us,  which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner  tnni  change  figure 
by  the  })ressuro  of  any  part  of  our  bodies ;  and  that  on 
the  contrary  soft,  which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts 
'U|K}n  an  easy  and  nnpainful  touch. 

But  this  difficulty  of  changing  the  situation  of  the 
sensible  i)arts  amongst  themselves,  or  of  the  tigure  of 
the  whole,  gives  no  more  solidity  to  the  hardest  body 
iu  the  world,  than  to  the  softest;  nov  is  ao  adamant 
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one  jot  more  solid  than  water.  For  though  the  two 
flat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will  more  easily  ap- 
proach each  other,  between  which  there  is  nothing  but 
water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a  diamond  between  them: 
yet  it  is  not  that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  are  more 
solid  than  those  of  water,  or  resist  more ;  but  because, 
the  parts  of  water  being  more  easily  separable  from  each 
other,  they  will,  by  a  side  motion,  be  more  easily  re- 
moved, and  give  way  to  the  approach  of  the  two  pieces 
of  marble.  But  if  they  could  be  kept  from  making 
place  by  that  side-motion,  they  would  eternally  binder 
the  approacl)  of  tlicse  two  pieces  of  marble  as  much  as 
the  diantond ;  and  it  would  be  as  impossible  by  any 
force  to  surmount  their  resistance,  as  to  surmount  the 
resistance  of  the  parts  of  a  diamond.  The  softest  body 
in  the  world  will  as  invincibly  resist  the  coming  toge- 
ther of  any  other  two  bodies,  if  it  be  not  put  out  of 
the  way,  but  remain  between  them,  as  the  hardest  that 
can  be  found  or  imagined.  He  that  shall  fill  a  yielding 
soft  body  well  with  air  or  water,  will  quickly  find  its 
resistance ;  and  he  that  thinks  that  nothing  but  bodies 
that  are  hard  can  keep  his  hands  from  approaching  one 
another,  may  be  pleased  to  make  a  trial  with  the  air 
inclosed  in  a  foot-ball.  The  experiment,  I  have  been 
told,  was  made  at  Florence,  with  a  hollow  globe  of 
gold  filled  with  water  and  exactly  closed,  which  farther 
shows  the  solidity  of  so  soft  a  body  as  water.  For  the 
golden  globe  thus  filled  being  put  into  a  press  which 
Mas  driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  skrews,  the  water 
made  itself  way  through  the  pores  of  that  very  close 
metal ;  and,  finding  no  room  for  a  nearer  approach  of 
its  particles  within,  got  to  the  outside,  where  it  rese  like 
a  dew,  and  so  fell  in  drops,  before  the  sides  of  the  globe 
could  be  made  to  yield  to  the  violent  compression  of  the 
engine  that  squeezed  it. 

On  solidity  §'    ^'     %    ^^*^^    ^^^^  ^^   solidity,     IS   the 

depend  im-  extension  of  body  distinguished  from  the  es.- 
pulse,  resist-  tension  of  space :  the  extension  of  body  bc- 
ancr,  and  j^g  nothing  but  the  cohesion  or  continuity 
protrusion.  ^^  solid,  separable,  moveable  parts;  ana 
the  extension  of  space,  tiie  continuity  of  unsolid,  inse- 

parabie 
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parable,  and  immoveable  parts.  Upon  the  solidity  of 
bodies  also  depend  their  mutual  impulse,  resistance, 
and  protrusion.  Of  pure  space  then,  and  solidity,  there 
are  several  (amongst  which  I  confess  myself  one)  who 
persuade  themselves  they  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas ; 
and  that  they  can  think  on  space,  without  any  thing  in 
it  that  resists  or  is  protruded  by  body.  1  his  is  the  idea 
of  pure  space,  which  they  think  they  have  as  clear,  as 
any  idea  they  can  have  of  the  extension  of  body  ;  the 
idea  of  the'  distance  between  the  opposite  parts  of  a 
concave  superficies  being  equally  as  clear  without  as 
with  the  idea  of  any  solid  parts  l)etwccn :  and  on  the 
other  side  they  persuade  themselves,  that  they  have, 
flistinct  from  that  of  pure  space,  the  idea  of  something 
tbftt  fiUs  space,  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  iiii})tjlse 
of  other  bodies,  or  resist  their  motion.  It*  there  be 
others  that  have  not  these  two  ideas  distinct,  but  con- 
found them,,  and  make  but  one  of  them  ;  I  know  not 
how  men,  who  have  the  same  idea  under  different 
names,  or  different  ideas  under  the  same  name,  can  in 
tliat  case  talk  with  one  another;  anv  more  than  a  man, 
who,  not  being  blind  or  dcat^  has  distii<ct  ideas  of  the 
colour  of  scarlet,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  could 
discourse  concernin<][  scarlet  colour  with  the  blind  man 
\  mention  in  another  place,  who  fancied  that  the  idea 
of  scarlet  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

4.  6.  If  any  one  ask  me,  wliat  this  so-     «ri,o^  ;*  ; 
lidity  18  r  I  send  him  to  his  senses  to  in- 
form him :  let  him  put  a  tllnt  or  a  foot-ball  between 
his  hands,  and  then  endeavour  to  join  them,  and  he  will 
know.     If  he  thinks  this  not  a  sufficient  explication  of 
solidity,  what  it  is,   and   wherein   it  consists;    I   pro- 
mise to  tell  him  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists, 
when  he  tells  me  what  thinking  is,  or  wherein  it  con- 
sists ;  or  explains  to  me  what  extension  or  motion  is, 
which  perhaps  seems  much  easier.     The  sjmple  ideas  we 
have  are  such  as  experience  teaches  them  us,  but  ii^ 
beyond  that,  we  endeavour  by  words  to  make  them 
clearer  in  the  mind,  we  shall  succeed  no  better,  than  if 
we  went  about  to  clear  up  the  darkness  of  a  blind  man's 
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miud  by  talking ;  aud  to  discourse  into  him  the  ideas 
of  light  and  colours.  The  reason  of  this  I  shall  show 
in  another  place. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  ditei^s  Senses. 

THE  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  sense  are  of 
space,  or  CKtension,  figure,  rest  and  motion; 
for  these  make  perceivable  impressions,  both  on  the  eyes 
and  touch:  and  we  can  receive  and  convey  into  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  the  extension,  figure,  motion,  and 
rest  of  bodies,  both  by  seeing  ami  feeling.  But  having 
occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  of  these  in  another  places 
I  here  only  enumerate  tlieni. 


CHAP,    vi: 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  Reflection. 

Simple  ideas  §'  '•  HPHE  mind,  receiving  tlie  idca^ 
are  the  ope.  -1-      mentioned    in    the    foregoing 

rations  of  the  chapters,  from  without,  when  it  turns  it» 
mind  about  view  inward  upon  itself,  and  observes  ite 
^il^l.  "^^         ^^^*"  ^^^^^"^  about  those  ideas  it  has,  takes 

from  thence  other  ideas,  which  ar^  as  capa- 
ble to  be  the  objects  of  its  contemplation  as  any  of  those 
it  received  from  foreign  things. 

The  idea  of  ^-  ^-  }^  ^^^  ^^^'^  great  and  principal  actions 
perception,  of  thc  mind,  which  are  most  frequently  coa- 
aiid  idea  of  sidered,  and  which  are  so  frequent,  that 
hav!r"from'^  every  one  that  pleases  may  take  notkre  of 
flcctionT"'     ^^^^  "^  himself,  are  these  two :  PercepdoB 

or   Thinking;    and  Volition,    or   Willing. 

The 
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The  pow^r  of  thinking  is  called  the  understanding,  and 
tlie  power  of  volition  is  called  the  will ;  and  these  two 
powers  or  abilities  in  the  mind  are  denominated  facul- 
ties. Of  some  of  the  modes  of  tliese  simple  ideas  of  re* 
flection,  such  as  are  liemeuibrance,  Discerning,  Rea- 
soning, Judging,  Knowledge,  Taitli,  &c.,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 


^  CHAP.    VII. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  both  Sensation  and  Reflection. 

\.  1.  nPHERE    be   other    simple    ideas 

X    which   convey    themselves    into     paln*""^ 
the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and 
^      reflection,  viz.    Pleasure  or  l)elight,  and  its  opposite. 
Pain  or  Uneasiness,  Power,  Existence,  Unity. 
§.  2.  Delight  or  uneasiness,   one  or  other  of  them; 
■     join  themselves  to  almost  all  our  ideas,   both  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection  ;  and  there  is  scarce  any  affection  of 
our  senses  ti'om  without,  any  retired   thought  of  our 
mind  within,  which  is  notable  to  produce  in  Ud  pleasure 
or  pain.     By  pleasure  and  pain  I  would  be  understood 
J     to  aiguify  what$oever  delights  or  molests  us  most ;  whe- 
X      titer  it  arises  from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  anv 
>      thing  operating  on  our  bodies.     For  whether  we  call  it 
X     Satisfaction,  delight,  pleasure,  happiness,  &c.  on  the  one 
x.     side;   or  uneasiness,  trouble,  pain,   torment,   anguisli, 
misery,  &c.   on  the  other;   they  are  still  but  ditterent 
degrees  of  tlie  same  thing,  and  belong  to  the  ideas  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  delight  or  uneasiness  :  which  are  the 
'^lues  I  shall  most  commonly  use  for  those  two  sorts  of 
ideas. 

^  V  3.  The  infinitely  wise  author  of  our  being  having 
S^ven  us  the  power  over  sevei'al  parts  of  our  bodies,  to 
'^ve  or  keep  them  at  rest  as  we  think  tit ;  and  also,  by 
*j^  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves  and  other  cour 
^ous  bodies,  in  which  consist  all  the  actions  of  our 
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body ;  having  also  given  a  power  to  our  minds  in  fe- 
veral  instances,  to  choose,  amongst  its  ideas,  which  it 
will  think  on,  and  to  pursue  th€  inquiry  of  this  or  thai 
subject  with  consideration  and  attention,  to  excite  us  to 
th(*£e  actions  of  thinking  and  motion  that  wc  arc  ca- 
pable of ;  bus  been  pleaded  to  join  to  several  thoughts^ 
and  several  sensations,  a  perception  of  delight  If  this 
were  wholly  separated  from  all  our  outward  sensations 
and  inward  thoughts,  we  should  have  no  reason  to 
prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another ;  negligence  to 
attention  ;  or  motion  to  rest.  And  so  we  should  neither 
stir  our  bodies  nor  employ  our  minds,  but  let  our 
thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  a-drift,  without  any 
direction  or  design ;  and  suffer  the  ideas  of  our  minds, 
like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make  their  appeiH'ances 
there,  as  it  happened,  without  attending  to  them.  In 
which  state  man,  however  furnished  with  the  faculties 
of  understanding  and  will,  Mould  be  a  very  idle  Hnac- 
tive  creature,  and  pass  his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  Ic- 
thargick  dream.  It  has  therefore  pleased  our  wise  Crea- 
tor to  annex  to  several  objects,  and  the  ideas  which  wc 
receive  from  them,  as  also  to  several  of  our  thoughts, 
a  c  )ric:imitaot  pleasure,  and  that  in  several  objects,  to 
several  degrees ;  that  thojse  faculties  which  he  had  en- 
dowed us  with  mifrht  not  remain  whollv  idle  and  unem- 
ployed  by  us. 

§.  4.  Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on 
work  that  pleasure  has,  mc  being  as  rea<ly  to  employ 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this :  only  this 
is  worth  our  consideration,  that  pain  is  often  prodticed 
by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce  pleasure  in 
us.  This  their  near  conjunction,  which  makes  us  often 
feci  pain  in  the  sensations  where  wc  expected  pleasure, 
gives  us  new  occasion  of  admiring  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  our  Maker  :  who,  designing  the  preservation  of 
our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  application  of  many 
things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they 
will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them.  Hut 
he  not  designing  our  preservation  barely,  but  the  pre- 
servation ot  every  part  and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath, 
in  many  cases,  annexed  pain  to  those  very  ideas  which 

delight 
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delight  us.  Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in 
3ne  degree,  hy  a  little  greater  increase  of  it,  proves  no 
3rdinary  torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  ' 
objects,  light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of.it,  ifin- 
:reased  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a 
k^ery  painful  sensation.  Which  is  wisely  and  favourably 
50  ordered  by  nature,  that  when  any  object  does  by  the 
i^ehemency  of  its  operation  disorder  the  instruments  of 
sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  be  very  nice  and 
delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  withdraw 
before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and  so  be 
unfitted  for  its  proper  function  for  the  future.  The  con- 
sideration of  those  objects  that  produce  it  may  well 
persuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  pain.  For 
though  gi*cat  light  be  insufl'erable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the 
highest  decree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  disease  them ; 
because  that  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in  it,  leaves 
that  curious  organ  unarmed  in  its  natural  ftate.  But 
yet  excess  of  cold  as  ^\ell  as  heat  pains  us,  because  it  is 
equally  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  several 
functions  of  the  l)ody,  and  which  consists  in  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  warmth  ;  or,  if  you  please,  a  motion  of  the 
insensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  contincd  witliin  certain 
bounds. 

§.  5.  Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  another  reason,  why 
God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affect 
us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all  that  our 
thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that  we  finding 
imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  compleat  hap- 
piness, in  all  the  enjoyments  whicii  the  creatures  can 
afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  him, 
^ith  whom  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

§.  6\  Though  what  I  have  here  said  may     p,  . 

not  perhaps  make  the  ideas  of  [)leasure  and     ^n, 
pain  clearer  to  us  than  our  own  experience 
does,  which  is   the  only  way  that  we  arc  capable  of 
leaving  them ;  yet  the  consideration  of  the  reason  why 
they  arc  annexed  to  so  many  other  ideas,  serving  to  give 
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us  due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
sovereign  disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be  unsuitable 
to  the  main  end  of  these  inquiries;  the  knowledge  and 
veneration  of  him  l)eing  the  chief  end  of  all  our  thoughts^ 
and  the  proper  business  of  all  understandings. 
-.  .  §.7.  Existence  and  unity  are  two  other 

anTunity.       ^^^*^^  ^'^'^^  ^^^'^  suggested  to  the  understand- 
ing by  every  object  without,  and  every  idea 

.  within.  Wlicii  ideas  are  in  our  minds,  we  consider  theui 
as  being  actually  there,  as  well  as  we  consider  things  to 
be  actually  without  us;  which  is,  that  they  exist,  or  hav^ 
existence ;  and  whatever  we  can  ( onsider  as  one  thing, 
whether  a  real  being  or  idea,  suggests  to  tiie  understand- 
ing the  idea  of  unity. 

Pq^^^^  §.  R.  Power  also  is  another  of  those  sim- 

ple ideas  which  we  receive  from  sensation 
and  reflection.  Tor  observing  in  ourselves,  thai  we 
can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies  which 
were  at  rest ;  the  eAects  also,  that  natural  bodies  are 
able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every  mo- 
ment to  our  senses ;  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of 
power. 

c  §.0.  Bcbidcs  these  there  is  another  idea, 

whicij,  though  suggested  by  our  senses,  yet 
is  more  constantly  olfercd  to  us  by  what  passes  in  our 
minds;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  succession.  For  if  we 
look  immediately  into  ourselves,  and  reflect  on  what  is 
observable  there,  we  shall  find  our  ideas  always,  whUsi 
we  arc  awake,  or  ha^e  any  thought,  passing  in  train,  one 
going  and  another  roniing,  without  intermfssion. 
Simple  idtas  ^  1<^-  These,  if  they  are  not  all,  are  at 
the  materials  least  (as  I  think)  the  moft  considerable  of 
oj  all  our  those  simi)le  ideas  which  the  mind  has,  and 
knowkJ-e.  ^^^  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge: 
iall  wliich  it  receives  only  by  the  two  foremeutioned  wa}'S 
of  sensation  and  rcflccticm. 

Nor  let  any  one  iliink  these  too  narrow  bounds  for 
the  cHpdcious  mind  of  man  to  expatiate  in,  whidi 
takes  its  flii^ht  farther  than  the  stars,  and  cannot  be  con- 
fined by  the  limits  of  the  world ;  that  extends  ilr 
thoughts  often  even  beyond   tlie  utmost  expansion  0 

matter 
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natter,  and  makes  excursions  into  that  incomprehensiblitc^ 
nane.  I  grant  all  this,  but  desire  any  one  to  assign  any*^ 
imple  idea  which  is  not  received  from  one  of  those  in- 
ets  before-mentioned,  or  any  complex  idea  not  made 
)ut  of  those  simple  ones.  Xor  will  it  be  so  strange 
;o  tliink  these  few  simple  ideas  ^ifHcicnt  to  employ  the 
quickest  thought,  or  largest  capacity  ;  and  to  furnish 
jie  materials  of  all  that  various  knowledge,  and  more 
(various  fancies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind ;  if  we 
consider  how  many  words  may  be  made  out  of  the  va- 
rious composition  of  twenty-four  letters ;  or  if,  going 
one  step  farther,  we  will  but  reflect  on  the  variety  of 
combinations  may  be  made,  with  barely  one  of  the 
aboVe-mentioned  ideas,  viz.  number,  whose  stock  is 
inexhaustible  and  truly  infinite ;  and  what  a  large  and 
immense  field  doth  extension  alone  aiFord  the  matliema- 
ticians  ? 


C  H  A  P,    VIII. 

Some  Jar  ther  Consideratiom  concern'u^g  our  Sh/t/dc 

Ideaa. 

\.\.  /CONCERNING  the  simple  ideas    Poshixeidcas 

V-/  of  sensation  it  is  to  be  considered  f^^">  priva- 
that  whatsoever  is  so  constituted  in  nature  as  "'*■'  ^•»"^-'^' 
to  be  able,  by  affecting  our  senses,  to  cause  any  percep- 
tion in  the  mind,  dotli  thereby  produce  in  tlie  under- 
standing a  simple  idea ;  which,  whatever  bo  tlie  external 
cause. of  it»  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  our 
discerning  faculty,  it  is  by  the  mind  looked  on  and  coii- 
ridercd  there  to  be  a  rea^  positive  idea  in  llic  under- 
stuiding  as  much  as  any  other  Avhatsoever  ;  though  per- 
haps the  cause  of  it  be  but  a  privation  of  the  subject. 

S.  2.  Thus  the  idea  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  dark- 
ness, white  and  black,  motion  and  rest,  are  equally 
dear  and  positive  ideas  in  the  mind ;  though  perliaps 

sowve 
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some  of  the  causes  which  produce  them  are  barely  pri- 
vations in  subjects,  from  whence  our  senses  derive  those 
ideas.  These  the  undcri>tanding,  in  its  view  of  them, 
considers  all  as  distinct  positive  ideas,  williout  taking 
notice  of  the  causes  that  produce  them ;  which  is  an 
inquiry  not  belonging  to  the  idea,  as  it  is  in  the  un- 
derstanding, but  to  the  nature  of  the  things  existini* 
without  us.  These  are  two  verv  diftbrent  thinsis,  and 
carefully  to  be  diltinj;uislie<l ;  it  being  one  thing  to  per- 
ceive and  know  the  idea  of  white  or  black,  and  quite 
another  to  examine  wliat  kind  of  particles  they  must  be, 
and  how  ranged  in  the  superficies,  to  make  any  object 
appear  white  or  black. 

^.  y.  A  painter  or  dyer,  who  never  inquired  into 
their  causes,  hath  the  ideas  of  white  and  black,  and 
other  colours,  as  clearly,  perfectly,  and  distinctly  in  his 
understanding,  and  perhaps  more  distinctly,  than  the 
philosopher,  who  hath  busied  himself  in  considering 
their  natures,  and  thinks  he  knows  how  far  either  of 
them  is  in  its  cause  positive  or  privative ;  and  the  idea 
of  black  is  no  less  positive  in  his  mind,  than  that  of 
white,  however  the  cause  of  that  colour  in  the  external 
object  may  be  only  a  privation. 

§.  4.  If  it  were  tlic  design  of  my  present  undertaking 
to  inquire  into  the  natural  causes  and  manner  of  per- 
ception, I  should  oflbr  this  as  a  reason  why  a  privative 
cause  might,  in  some  cases  at  least,  produce  a  posiuvc 
idea ;  viz.  that  all  sensation  being  produced  in  us  ohly 
bv  different  demees  and  modes  of  motion  in  our  animal 
spirits,  variously  agitated  by  external  objects,  the  abate- 
ment of  any  former  motion  must  as  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  new  sensation,  as  the  variation  or  increase  of 
it ;  and  so  introduce  a  new  idea,  which  depends  only 
on  a  different  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  in  that 
organ. 

V.  5.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  no,  I  Mill  not  here 
determine,  but  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience, 
whether  the  shadow  of  a  man,  though  it  consists  oif 
nothing  but  the  absence  of  light  (and  the  more  the 
absence  of  light  is,  the  more  discernable  is  the  shadow) 
does  not^  when  a  man  looks  on  it,  cause  as  clear  and 
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positive  idea  in  his  mind,  as  a  man  himself,  though 
covered  over  with  clear  sun-shine  ?  and  tlie  picture  of  a 
shadow  is  a  positive  thing.  Indeed  \vc  have  negative 
names,  which  stand  not  directly  fur  positive  ideas,  but 
for  their  absence,  such  as  insipid,  silence,  nihil,  &c. 
which  words  denote  positive  ideas ;  v.  g.  taste,  sound, 
being,  V'ith  a  signitication  of  their  absence. 

§.  6.  And  thus  one  may  truly  be  said  to  Positive  ideas 
see  darkness.  For  supposiuj;  a  hole  per-  frompriva. 
fectly  dark,  from  whence  no  light  is  re-  "vecaufcs. 
fleeted,  it  is  certain  one  may  see  ttie  figure  of  it,  or  it 
may  be  painted :  or  whether  the  ink  I  write  with  makes 
any  other  idea,  is  a  question.  Tlie  privative  causes  I 
have  here  assigned  of  positive  ideas  are  according  to  the 
common  opinion  ;  but  in  truth  it  will  be  hard  to  deter- 
uihie,  whether  there  be  really  any  ideas  from  a  privative 
cause,  till  it  be  determined,  whether  rest  be  any  more  a 
privation  than  motion. 

§.  7*  To  discover  the  nature  of  our  ideas  jj^as  in  the 
the  better,  and  to  discourse  of  them  intel-  mind,  quali. 
ligibly,  it  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  ties  in  bo- 
them  as  they  are  ideas  or  perceptions  in  our  ^^** 
minds,  and  as  they  are  modifications  of  matter  in  the 
bodies  that  cause  such  perceptions  in  us :  that  so  we 
may  not  tliink  (as  perhaps  usually  is  done)  that  they  are 
exactly  the  images  and  resemblances  of  something  in* 
hcrent  in  the  subject ;  most  of  those  of  sensation  being 
in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something  existintr 
without  us,  than  tlie  nanicis  that  stand  for  them  are  the 
likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yet  upon  hearing  they  are 
apt  to  excite  in  us. 

\,  8.  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is 
tiie  immediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or  under- 
standing, that  I  call  idea ;  and  the  power  to  produce 
«ny  idea  in  our  mind   I   call   quality  of  the  subject 
therein  that  power  is.     Thus  a  suow-ball  having  the 
|K>wer  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,   and 
it>und,  the  powers  to  produce  those  ideas  in  us,  as  they 
'Vt  iiithe  snow-ball,  I  call  qualities ;  and  as  they  are  sen- 
^  Mtions  or  perceptions  in  our  understandings,  I  call  them 
MIIms  :  wUch  ideas^  if  I  speak  of  sometiuies,  as  in  the 
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things  themselves,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  those 
qualities  in  the  objects  which  produce  them  in  us. 

§.  9-  Qualities  tlms  considered  in  bodies 

litics"^  ^"^"     ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^  ^®  utterly  inseparable 

from  tlic  body,  in  what  \^tate  soever  it  be ; 
such  as  in  all  the  alterations  and  changes  it  suffers^  all 
the  force  can  be  used  upon  it,  it  constantly  keeps;  and 
such  as  sense  constantly  finds  in  every  particle  of  matter 
whicli  lias  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived,  and  the  mind 
finds  inseparable  from  every  particle  of  matter,  though 
less  than  to  make  itself  singly  be  perceived  by  our 
senses,  v.  g.  Take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  each  part  has  still  solidity,  extension,  figure,  and 
mobility ;  divide  it  again,  and  it  retains  still  the  same 
qualities ;  and  so  divide  it  on  till  the  parts  become  in- 
sensible, they  must  retain  still  each  of  them  all  those 
qualities.  Tor  division  (which  is  all  that  a  mill,  or 
|)cstle,  or  any  other  body  docs  upon  another^  in  reduc- 
ing it  to  insensible  parts)  can  never  take  away  either 
solidity,  extension,  figure,  or  mobility  from  any  body, 
but  only  makes  two  or  more  distinct  separate  masses  of 
matter,  of  that  which  was  but  one  before:  all  which 
distinct  masses,  reckoned  as  so  manv  distinct  bodies, 
after  division  make  a  certain  number.  These  I  call 
original  or  primary  qualities  of  body,  which  I  think  we 
may  observe  to  produce  simple  ideas  in  us,  viz.  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  motion  or  rest,  and  number. 

§.10.  Secondly,  such  qualities  which  iir 
ciua^iticsf        truth  are  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves^ 

but  powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in 
us  by  their  primary  qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  their  insensible  parts^  as  co- 
lours, sounds,  tastes,  &c.  these  I  call  secondary  quali- 
ties. To  these  might  be  added  a  third  ^sort,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  barely  powers,  though  tliey  are  as  much 
real  quaUties  in  the  subject,  as  those  which  I,  to  com- 
ply with  the  common  way  of  speaking,  call  qualities^ 
but  for  distinction,  secondary  qualities.  For  the  power 
in  fire  to  produce  a  new  colour,  or  consistency,  in  wu 
or  clay,  by  its  piimary  qualities,  is  as  much  a  qiialiiy|' 
in  fire,  as  &ie  power  it  has  to  produce  in  ae  a  new  ides 
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or  sensation  of  warmth  or  burning,  which  I  felt  not 
before,  by  tlie  same  primary  qualities,  viz.  tlie  bulk, 
texture,  and  motion  of  its  insensible  parts. 

§.   11.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered     How  prlma- 
is,  how  bodies  produce   ideas  in  us ;  and     ty  qualities 
that  is  manifeftly  by  impulse,  the  only  way    p|;<Hiucc their 

i_-  L  -^     •'.       11-'  \     '  ideas. 

which  we  can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  m. 

§.  12-  If  then  external  objefts  be  not  united  to  our 
minds,  when  they  produce  ideas  therein,  and  yet  we 
perceive  these  original  qualities  in  such  of  them  as 
singly  fall  under  our  senses,  it  is  evident  that  some  mo- 
tion muft  be  thence  continued  by  our  nerves  or  animal 
spirits,  by  some  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  the  brain,  or  the 
seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the 
particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  since  the  ex- 
tension, figure,  number  and  motion  of  bodies,  of  an 
observable  bigness,  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by 
the  sight,  it  is  evident  some  singly  imperceptible  bodies 
must  come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey 
to  the  brain  some  motion,  which  produces  tliese  ideas 
which  we  have  of  them  in  us. 

&.  13.  After  tlie  same  manner  that  the  t.^^  .^^^„ 
ideas  of  these  original  qualities  are  pro-  dary. 
duccd  in  us,  we  may  conceive  that  the 
ideas  of  secondary  qualities  are  also  produced,  viz.  by 
the  operations  of  insensible  particles  on  our  senses.  For 
it  being  manifest  that  tliere  are  bodies  and  good  store 
of  bodies,  each  whereof  are  so  small,  that  we  cannot^ 
by  any  gf  our  senses,  discover  either  their  bulk,  figure, 
or  motion  as  is  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air  and 
water,  and  others  extremely  smaller  than  those,  per- 
haps as  much  smaller  than  the  particles  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, as  the  particles  of  air  and  water  are  smaller  than 
pease  or  hail-stones :  let  us  suppose  at  present,  that  the 
different  motions  and  figures,  bulk  and  number  of  such 
particles,  afTeftii^g  the  several  organs  of  our  senses,  pro- 
duce in  us  those  diAerent  sensations,  which  we  have 
from  the  colours  and  smells  of  bodies ;  v.  g.  that  a 
▼iole^  by  the  impulse  of  such  insensible  particles  of 
matter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  ditferent 
degrees  and  modifications  of  their  motions,  causes  the 
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ideas  of  the  blue  colour  and  sweet  scent  of  that  flower, 
to  be  produced  in  our  minds;  it  being  no  more  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  God  thould  annex  such  ideas  to 
such  motions,  witli  which  thev  have  no  similitude,  tlwn 
that  he  should  annex  the  idea  of  pain  to  the  motion  of 
a  piece  of  steel  dividing  our  flci>h,  with  which  that  idea 
hath  no  resemblance. 

§.  14-  >Vhat  I  have  said  concerning  colours  and 
smells  may  be  understood  ako  of  tastes  and  sounds, 
and  otlier  the  like  sensible  qualities;  which,  whatever 
reality  we  by. mistake  attribute  to  them,  are  in  truth  no- 
thing in  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to  produce 
various  sensations  in  us,  and  depend  on  those  primary 
quiililics,  viz.  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  parts; 
as  I  liave  said- 

Ideas  of  pri-  ^-  '•^-  ^rom  whence  I  think  it  easy  to 
jwary  tjuali-  driuv  tliis  observation,  tliat  the  ideas  of  pri- 
cifs  arc  re-  mary  qualities  of  bodies  arc  resemblances  of 
semblances;  thciM,  and  thcir  patterns  do  really  exist  in 
d-iry^^°iiot  ^'^^  bodies  themselves;  Init  the  ideas,  pro- 
duced in  us  by  these  secondary  qualities, 
have  \v:>  resemblance  of  them  at  all.  There  is  nothiDC[ 
like  our  ideas  existing  in  the  bodies  theuiselves.  They 
are  in  the  bodies,  we  denominate  from  them,  only  a 
power  10  produce  those  sensations  in  us :  and  what  is 
^;weer,  blue  or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk, 
ligure,  and  motion  of  the  inscn.sil^le  parts  in  tlic  bodies 
thtnn.'selves,  which  we  call  so. 

§.  \6.  ilame  is  dcnomiuiitcd  hot  and  light;  snow, 
white  and  cold  ;  and  manna,  white  and  sweet,  frpm  the 
ideas  they  produce  in  us  :  which .  quiilities  are  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  hame  in  those  bodies  tliat  those 
ideas  are  in  us,  the  one  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the 
olIu.T,  as  they  arc  in  a  mirror;  and  it  would  by  most 
njcn  be  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one  should  say 
oiherwise.  Ancl  yet  lie  that  will  consider  tliat  the  same 
fire,  that  at  one  distance  produces  in  us  the  sensation  of 
warmth,  does  at  a  nearrr  approach  produce  in  us  the 
fur  different  sensation  of  pain,  ought  to  betlunk  him- 
self what  reason  he  has  to  say,  that  his  idea  of  warmth, 
wiiich  wab  produced  in  him  by  the  firCi  is  actually  in 
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the  fire ;  and  his  idea  of  pain,  which  the  same  fire  pro- 
duced in  him  tlie  same  way,  is  not  in  the  fire.  Why 
are  whiteness  and  coldness  in  snow,  and  pain  not,  when 
it  produces  the  one  and  the  other  idea  in  us ;  and  can 
do  neitlier,  but  by  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  and  mo- 
tion of  its  solid  parts  ? 

$.  17.  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  of  fire,  or  snow,  are  really  in  them, 
whether  any  one's  senses  perceive  them  or  uo,;  and 
therefore  they  may  be  called  real  qualities,  because  they 
really  exist  in  those  bodies :  but  light,  heat,  whiteness 
or  coldness,  arc  no  more  really  in  them,  tlian  sickness 
or  pain  is  in  manna.  Take  away  the  sensation  of  them; 
let  not  the  eyes  sec  light,  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hear 
sounds ;  let  the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose  smell ; 
and  all  colours,  tastes,  odours,  and  sounds,  as  they  arc 
such  particular  ideas,  vanish  and  cease,  and  are  re* 
duced  to  their  causes,  i.  e.  bulk,  figure,  and  motion 
of  parts. 

§.  1 8.  A  piece  of  manna  of  a  sensible  bulk  is  able  to 
produce  in  us  the  idea  of  a  round  or  square  figure,  and, 
by  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  the  idea 
of  motion.  This  idea  of  motion  represents  it  as  it 
really  is  in  the  manna  moving :  a  circle  or  square  are 
the  same,  whether  in  idea  or  existence,  in  the  mind, 
or  in  the  manna ;  and  tliis  both  motion  and  figure  are 
really  in  the  manna,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or 
no  r6tbis  every  body  is  ready  to  agree,  K<  Besides, 
manna  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  its 
parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  sensations  of  sick- 
ness, and  sometimes  of  acute  pains  or  gripings  in  us. 
That  these  ideas  of  sickness  and  pain  are  not  in  the 
manna,  but  effects  of  its  operations  on  us,  and  are  no* 
where  when  we  feel  them  not  ;^this  also  every  one  rea- 
dily agrees. tQ.  And  yet  men  are  hardly  to  be  brought 
to  think,  that  sweetness  and  whiteness  are  not  really  in 
manna ;  which  are  but  the  effects  of  the  operations  of 
manna,  by  the  motion,  size,  and  figure  of  its  particles 
on  the  ey^s  and  palate  ;  as  the  pain  and  sickness  caused 
by  manna,  are  confessedly  nothing  but  tlie  effects  of 
its  operations  on  the  stomach  and  guts,  b^  \!i\^  ^\ij^<» 
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motioa  and  fig^re  of  its  insensible  parts  (for  by  no- 
thing else  can  a  body  operate  as  has  been  proved :)  as 
if  it  could  not  operate  on  the  eyes  and  palate,  and 
thereby  produce  in  the  mind  particular  distinct  ideas, 
which  in  itself  it  has  not,  as  well  as  we  allow  it  can 
operate  on  the  guts  and  stomach,  land  thereby  produce 
distinct  ideas,  which  in  itself  it  has  not  These  ideas 
being  uU  effects  of  the  operations  of  manna,  on  seve- 
ral parts  of  our  bodies,  by  the  size,  figure,  number, 
and  motion  of  its  parts ;  w  hy  those  produced  by  the 
eyes  and  palate  should  rather  be  thought  to  be  really  in 
the  nsamia,  than  those  produced  by  the  stomach  and 
guts  ;  or  why  the  pain  and  sickness,  ideas  that  are  the 
effect  of  manna,  should  be  tlioughtto  be  no-where  when 
they  arc  not  felt;  and  yet  the  sueetness  and  white- 
ness, effects  of  the  same  manna  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  by  ways  equally  as  unknown,  should  be  thought 
to  exist  in  the  manna,  when  they  are  not  seen  or  tasted, 
would  need  some  reason  to  explain. 

Ideas  of  pri.  ^  ^^'  ^^^  "®  Consider  the  red  and  white 

cury  quAlil  colours   in    porphyry:    hinder    light   from 

ties,  are  re.  Striking  ou  it,  aucl  its  colours  vanish,  it  no 

scmblaxiccs ;  longer  produces  any  such  ideas  in  us ;  upon 

of  seconda.  ^j^^   return  of  light  it  produces  tliese  ap- 

rj,  not.  O.I  ^t'\. 

pearances  on  us  agani.  Can  any  one  thmk 
any  real  alterations  are  made  in  tlie  porphyry,  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  light;  and  that  those  ideas  of 
M'hitcness  and  redness  are  really  in  porphyry  in  the 
liifht,  when  it  is  plain  it'hiis  no  colour  in  the  dark?  it 
has,  indeed,  such  a  configuration  of  pai tides,  both 
iiigiit  and  day,  as  are  apt,  by  the  rays  of  light  rebound- 
ing from  some  parts  of  that  hard  stone,  to  produce  in 
us  the  idea  of  redness,  and  from  others  the  idea  of 
whiteness;  but  whiteness  or  redness  are  not  in  it  at  any 
time,  but  such  a  texture,  tiiat  hath  the  power  to  pro- 
duce such  a  sensation  in  us. 

§.  20.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour 
will  be  altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  sweet  taste  into 
i^n  oily  one.  What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of 
the  pestle  make  in  any  body,  but  an  alteration  of  the 
UxtuTC  of  it  ? 
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§.  SL  Ideas  being  thus  distinguished  and  under- 
$t(K>dy  ^e  may  be  able  to  give  an  account  how  the 
same  water,  at  the  same  time,  inay  produce  the  idea 
0f  cold  by  one  hand,  and  of  heat  by  the  other;  whc2*cas 
it  is  impossible  that  the  same  \mtcr^  if  those  ideas  wei^e 
really  in  it,  should  at  the  same  .time  be  both  hot  and 
cold  :  for  if  we  imagine  waimtb,  as  it  is  in  our  handsy 
to  be  nothing  but  a  certain  sort  and  degree  of  motion 
in  the  minute  particles  of  our  nerves,  or  animal  spi* 
rits,  we  may  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  tlie 
same  water  may,  at  the  same  time,  produce  the  sensa* 
tions  of  heat  in  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the  other ;  which 
yet  figure  never  does,  that  never  producing  the  idea  of 
a  square  by  one  hand,  which  has  produced  the  idea  of 
a  globe  by  another.  But  if  the  sensation  of  heat  and 
cold  be  nothing  but  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  our  bodies^  caused  by 
the  corpuscles  of  any  other  body,  it  is  easy  to  be  un- 
derUood,  that  if  that  motion  be  greater  in  one  Iiand 
than  in  the  other ;  if  a  body  be  applied  to  the  two 
hands,  which  has  in  its  minute  particles  a  greater  mo- 
tion, dian  in  those  of  one  of  the  hands,  and  a  less  than 
in  those  of  the  otlier ;  it  will  increase  the  motion  of 
the  one  hand,  and  lessen  it  in  the  other,  and  so  cause 
the  different  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  that  depend 
thereon. 

^.  522.  I  have  in  what  just  goes  before  been  engaged 
in  physical  inquiries  a  little  further  than  perhaps  1  in* 
tended.  But  it  being  necessary  to  make  the  nature  of 
sensation  a  little  understood,  and  to  make  the  difference 
between  the  qualities  in  bodies,  and  the  ideas  produced 
by  them  in  the  mind,  to  be  distinctly  conceived,  with- 
out which  it  were  impossible  to  discourse  intelligibly  of 
tiiem ;  I  hope  I  shall  be  pmrdoned  this  little  excursion 
into  natural  philosophy,  it  being  necessary  in  our  pre- 
sent inquiry  to  distinguish  the  primary  and  real  qua- 
lities of  bodies,  which  are  always  in  them  (viz.  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  number,  and  motion,  or  rest ;  and  arc 
sometimes  perceived  by  us,  viz.  when  the  bodies  they 
are  in  are  big  enough  singly  to  be  discerned)  from  those 
secondary  and  imputed  qualities^  which  are  but  the 

1 3  ^^^\^ 
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powers  of  several  combinations  of  those  primary  ones, 
Avhen  they  operate,  wittiout  being  distinctly  discerned  ; 
thereby  we  may  also  come  to  know  what  ideas  are,  and 
what  are  not,  resemblances  of  something  really  existing 
in  the  bodies  m  e  denominate  from  theia. 
Three  sorts  §.  23.    The   quaUties   then  that  are   in 

of  qualities      bodies,    rightly   considered,    are  of    three 

in  bodies.  g^^^g^ 

First,  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  mo- 
tion or  rest  of  their  solid  parts ;  those  are  in  tlitem, 
whether  we  perceive  them  or  no  ;  and  when  they  are 
of  that  size,  that  we  can  discover  them,  we  have  by 
tliese  an  idea  of«the  thing,  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  is  plain 
in  artificial  things.     These  I  call  primary  qualities. 

Secondly  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason 
of  its  insensible  primary  qualities,  to  operate  auer  a  pe- 
culiar manner  on  any  of  our  senses,  and  thereby  pro* 
duce  in  us  the  different  ideas  of  several  colours^  sounds^ 
smells,  tastes^  &c.  These  are  usually  called  sensible 
qualities. 

Thirdly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of 
the  particular  constitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to 
make  such  a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and 
motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our 
senses,  differently  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  the 
sun  has  a  power  to  make  wax  white,  and  fire  to  make 
lead  fluid.     These  are  usually  called  powers. 

The  first  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  I  think,  may  be 
properly  called  real,  original,  or  primary  qualities^  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  things  themselves,  whether  they 
are  perceived  or  no  ;  and  upon  their  diftcrcnt  modifica- 
tions it  is,  that  the  secondary  qualities  depend. 

'i  he  other  tno  arc  only  powers  to  act  differently  upon 
other   things,  which    powers  result   from  the  different 
modifications  of  those  primary  qualities. 
Thcfiiitiire  §•  24.    VaxX.  though  the  two  latter  sorts 

rt^oii.i'lanccs.  of  qualities  are  powers  barely,  and  nothing 
'Jhcsctor.d  ijiit  powers,  rclalinp;  to  several  other  bo- 
t  oi'gat  re-  ^11^,^  ,^j^^j  ro.siiliiniT  from  the  diflerent  modi- 
but  are  not'.  fications  of  thc  original  qualities;  yet  they 
ihc  third         arc   generally  otherwise  thought  of.     For 

the 
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cond  sort,  viz.   the  powers  to  pro- 

everal  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses  ate    "T  .!!  "^* 

.  ,.  •{        .      ,       ,'.  nor  are 

upon  as  real  qualities,  m  the  things  thought  so. 
iffecting  us  :  but  the  third  sort  are 
and  esteemed  barely  powers,  v.  g.  the  idea  of 
>r  light,  whicli  we  receive  by  our  eyes  or  touch 
he  sun,  are  commonly  thouglu  real  qualities, 
g  in  the  sun,  and  something  more  than  mere 
\  in  it.  But  when  we  consider  the  sun,  in  re- 
B  to  wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look 
^'whiteness  and  softness  produced  in  the  wax, 
(  qualities  in  the  sun,  but  effects  produced  by 
\  m  it :  whereas,  if  rightly  considered;  these 
es  of  light  and  warmth,  which  are  perceptions 
when  I  am  warmed,  or  enlightened  by  the  sun, 
»  othen^ise  in  the  sun,  than  the  changes  made  in 
X,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted,  are  in  the  sun. 
ire  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  sun,  depcnd- 

its  primary  qualities ;  whereby  it  is  able,  in  the 
se,  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  mo- 
'  some  of  tlie  insensible  parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands, 
reby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light  or  heat ; 

the  other  it  is  able  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure, 
%  or  motion  of  tlie  insensible  parts  of  tlie  wax,  * 
lake  them  fit  to  produce  in  me  the  distinct  ideas 
te  and  -fluid. 

5.  The  reason  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken 
1  qualities,  and  the  other  only  for  bare  powcr.s 
to  be,  because  the  ideas  we  have  of  distinct  co- 
sounds,  &c.  containing  nothing  at  all  in  them 
!C,  figure,  or  motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think 
he  effects  of  these  primary  qualities,  which  ap- 
ot,  to  our  senses,  to  operate  in  their  production ; 
ith  which  they  have  not  any  apparent  congruity, 
ccivable  connexion.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  so 
d  to  imagine,  that  those  ideas  are  the  resem- 
3  of  something  really  existing  in  the  objects 
Ives ;  since  sensation  discovers  nothing  of  bulk, 

or  motion  of  parts  in  their  production  ;  nor  can 

shpw  how  bodies,  by  theii*  bulk^  figure,  and  mo- 

1 4  tion, 
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tion,  should  produce  ia  the  mind  the  ifleas  of  blue  or 
yellow^  &a  But  in  the  other  case,  in  the  operations 
of  bodies,  changing  the  qualities  one  of  another,  we 
plainly  discover,  th^t  the  quality  produced  hath  conn 
mpnly  no  r^semblfince  with  any  thing  in  the  thing  pro** 
ducing  it ;  wherefore  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect 
of  power.  For  though  receiving  the  -idea  of  heat, 
or  liglit,  from  the  sun,  we  aie  apt  to  think  it  is  a 
perception  and  resemblance  of  such  a  quality  in  the 
sun ;  yet  when  we  see  wax,  or  a  fair  face,  receive  change 
of  colour  from  the  sun,  we  cannot  imagine  that  to  be 
the  reception  or  resemblance  of  any  thing  in  the  sun, 
because  we  find  not  those  different  colours  in  the  sun 
itself.  For  our  senses  being  able  to  observe  a  likeness 
or  unlikenci^  of  sensible  qualities  in  two  different  ex- 
ternal objects,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  pro- 
duction of  any  sensible  quality  in  any  subject  to  be  an 
effect  of  bare  power,  and  not  the  communication  of 
any  quality,  which  was  really  in  the  efficient,  when  we 
find  no  such  sensible  quality  in  the  thing  that  produced 
it.  But  our  senses  not  being  able  to  discover  any  un- 
likcncss  between  the  idea  produced  in  us,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  object  producing  it ;  we  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  our  ideas  are  resemblances  of  something  in  the 
objects,  and  not  the  effects  of  certain  powers  placed  in 
the  modification  of  their  primary  qualities ;  with  which 
primary  quaUties  the  ideas  .produced  in  us  have  no  re^ 
semblance. 

Secondary  ^.  26.  To  coDclude,  beside  those  before^ 

f  ^^/'"r^^^"    mentioned  primary  qualities  in  bodies,  vit 

immtdiatdy  '^"*'^'  ^^8"^^'  extension,  number,  and  mo- 
perceivable  ;  tion  of  their  solid  parts ;  all  the  rest  whereby 
secondly,  ne.  w^  take  hotice  of  bodies,  and  distinguish 
dMtcly  per.  them  One  from  another,  are  nothing  else 
ceiva  ic.  ^^^  several  powers  in  them  dcpendin^r  on 

those  priipary  qualities ;  whereby  they  are  fitted,  either 
by  immediately  operating  on  our  bodies,  to  produce 
several  different  ideas  in  us ;  or  else  by  operating  on 
other  bodies,  so  to  change  their  primary  qualities,  as 

to  render  them  capable  of  prodi^cjug  ideas  ui  us,  dif-. 

ferQn\ 
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ferpDt  from  what  before  they  did.  Tlie  fonner  of  these, 
I  think,  may  be  called  secoDdary  qualities,  immediately 
perceivable:  tlie  latter,  secondary  qualities,  mediately 
perceivable* 


■■■f 


CHAP.    IX. 


Of  Perception. 


S,  1.  PERCEPTION,   as  it  is  the  first    p       ,„ 

X  faculty  of  the  maid,  exercised  the  first  sin. 
about  our  ideas ;  so  it  is  the  first  and  sim-  pie  idea  of 
plest  idea  we  .have  from  reflection,  and  is  reflection. 
by  some  called  thinking  in  general  Though  thinking, 
in  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongue,  signifies  that 
sort  of  operation  in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  wherein 
the  mind  is  active ;  where  it,  with  some  degree  of 
voluntary  attention,  considers  any  thing.  For  in  bare 
naked  perception,  the  mind  is,  for  the  most  part,  only 
passive;  and  what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  per- 
ceiving. 

§.  2.  What  perception  is,  every  one  will 
know  better  by  reflecting  on  what  he  does 
himself,  what  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  &c.  or 
thinks,  tlian  by  any  discourse  of  mine. 
Whoever  reflects  on  wliat  passes  in  his  own  mind,  can- 
not miss  it:  and  if  he  does  not  reflect,  all  the  words  in 
the  world  cannot  make  him  have  any  notion  of  it. 

§.  3.  This  is  certain,  tliat  M'hatever  alterations  are 
made  ip  the  body,  if  they  reach  not  the  mind ;  what- 
ever impressions  are  made  on  tlie  outward  parts,  if  they 
are  not  taken  notice  of  within  ;  there  is  no  perception. 
Fire  may  burn  our  bodies,  with  no  other  effect,  than  it 
does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion  be  continued  to  the 
I'rain,  and  there  the  sense  of  heat,  or  idea  of  pain,  be 
produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists  actual  percep- 
tion. 


Is  onlv  when 
the  mind  re- 
ceives the 
impression. 
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f.  4.  How  often  nay  a  man  observe  in  himself  that 
whilst  his  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  objects^  and  curiously  surveying  some 
ideas  that  are  there,  it  takes  no  notice  of  impressiOBS 
of  sounding  bodies  made  upon  the  org^n  of  hearing 
with  the  same  alteraiion  that  uses  to  be  for  the  produc- 
ing the  idea  ^i  sound  ?  A  sufficient  impulse  there  may 
be  on  the  organ ;  but  if  not  reaching  the  observation 
of  the  mind,  there  follows  no  perception :  and  though 
the  motion  that  uses*  to  produce  the  idea  of  sound  be 
made  in  the  ear,  yet  no  sound  is  heard.  Want  of  sen- 
sation, in  this  case,  is  not  tlirough  any  defect  in  the 
organ,  or  that  the  man's  ears  are  less  affected  than  at 
other  times  when  he  does  hear :  but  that  which  uses 
to  produce  the  idea,  though  conveyed  in  by  the  usual 
organ,  not  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  understanding 
and  bO  imprinting  no  idea  in  the  mind,  there  follows^ 
no  sensation.  So  that  wherever  there  is  sense,  or  per- 
ception, there  some  idea  is  actually  produced,  and  pre^ 
sent  in  the  understanding. 

Children  ^'  '^'  l^^crcfore  I  doubt  not  but' children, 

ihoogh  they     by-  the  exercise  of  their  senses  aliout  objects 
hare  idea*  in    that  affect  them  in  the  womb,  receive  seme* 
the  womb,       f^y^  idciis  before  they  are  born ;  as  the  ud- 
iZlr^"^        avoidable  effects,  either  of  the  bodies  that 

environ  them,  or  else  of  those  wants  or  dis- 
eases, they  suffer :  amongst  which  (if  one  may  conjecture 
conc<Tning  things  not  vcrj-  capable  of  examination)  I 
think  the  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  two;  which 
probably  arc  .some  of  the  first  that  children  have,  and 
w4iirh  ttey  scarce  ever  part  with  again. 

§.  6\  Hut  though  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that 
children  receive  some  ideas  before  they  come  into  the 
world,  yet  thof,e  simple  ideas  are  far  from  those  innate 
principles  which  some  contend  for,  and  we  above  have 
rejectcil.  TIkm^  here  mentioned  being  the  effects  of 
seusHtion,  are  onlv  from  some  affections  of  the  body, 
vhich  hjippen  to  them  there,  and  so  depend  on  soine- 
tliinrr  exterior  to  the  mind:  no  otherwise  differing ia 
th^ur  manner  of  production  from  other  ideas  derived 
iromsen^e,  but-only  in  the  precedency  of  time ;  whercaa 

those 
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late  principles  are  supposed  to  be  quite  of  ano- 
ire ;  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  any  acci- 
iterations  in,  or  operations  on  the  body;  but,  as 
original  characters  impressed  upon  it,  in  the 
t  moment  of  its  being  and  CQnstitution. 
As  tliere  are  some  ideas  which  we     „^.  ,  ., 

11  ^       I      •    4.      1        J      Which  ideal 

>onabIy  suppose  may  be  introduced    g^j  j,  ^^^ 

minds  of  children  in  tlie  womb,     evidoit. 
3nt  to  tlie  necessities  of  their  life 
g  there ;  so  after  they  are  born,  those  ide.as  arc 
est  imprinted,  which  happen  to  be  the  sensible 

which  first  occur  to  them :  amongst  which, 
lot  the  least  considerable,  nor  of  the  weakest 

And  how  covetous  the  mind  i&  to  be  furnished 
such  ideas  as  have  no  pain  accompanying  .them,, 
a  little  guessed,  by  w  hat  is  observalHQ  in  chil* 
i^-born,  who  always  turn  their  eyes  tq  that  part 
ence  the  light  comes,  lay  tlicm  how  you  please, 
ideas  that  are  most  familiar  at  firft  being  va* 
ccording  to  the  divers  circumstances  of  chil- 
•St  entertainment  in  the  world ;  the  order  where* 
everal  ideas  come  at  first  into  tlie  mind  is  very 
md  uncertain  also ;  neitlier  is  it  much  material 
it. 

IrVe  are  further  to   consider   con-     Mea*  of  sen- 
perception,   that  the  ideas  we  re*    sation  often 
sensation  arc  often  in  grown  peo-     changed  by 
ed  by  the  judgment,  without  our     ^^^cjudg- 
oticc  of  it     When  we  set  before 
\  a  round  globo^   of  any  uniform  colour,  v.  g. 
baster,  or  jet ;  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby 
\  in  our  mind,  is  of  a  flat  circle  variously  sha- 
with  several   degrees  of  light  and   brightness 
o  our  eyes.     But  wc  having  by  use  been  ac- 
i  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex 
re  wont  to  make  in  us,  what  alterations  are 
the  i^eflections  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the 
figures  of  bodies ;  the  judgment  presently,   by 
lal  custom,   alters  the  appearances  into  their 
so  that  from  that  wliich  is  truly  variety  of  sha- 
:olour,  collecting  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass 

fox 
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for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itself  the  perception 
oi  a  convex  figure  and  an  uniform  colour ;  when  the 
idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane  variously 
coloured,  as  is  evident  in  painting.  To  which  pur- 
pose I  shall  here  insert  a  problem  of  that  very  ingenious 
and  studious  promoter  of  real  knowledge,  the  learned 
and  wortl>y  Mr.  ]Molineaux,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
send  me  in  a  letter  some  months  since;  and  it  is  this: 
Suppose  a  man  born  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught 
by  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere 
of  the  same  metal,  and  nigbly  of  the  same  bigness^  so 
as  to  tell,  when  he  felt  one  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
cube,  which  the  sphere.  Suppose  then  the  cube  and 
sphere  placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  be  made 
to>  see :  quaere,  '^  whether  by  his  sight,  before  he  touched 
*^  them,  he  could  now  distinguish  and  tell,  which  i» 
**  the  globe,  which  the  cube  ?"  to  which  the  acute  and 
judicious  proposer  answers :  Not.  For  though  he  has 
obtained  the  experience  of,  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube 
affects  bis  touch  ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  obtained  the  ex- 
perience,  that  what  affects  his  touch  so  or  do,  must 
affect  bis  sight  so  or  so :  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in 
the  cube,  that  pressed  his  hand  imequally,  shall  appear 
to  his  eye  as  it  does  in  the  cube.  I  agree  with  this 
thinking  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
friend,  in  his  answer  to  this  his  problem ;  and  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  blind  man  at  first  sight,  would  not  be 
able  with  certainty  to  say  which  was  the  globe,  which 
the  cube,  whilst  he  only  saw  them  :  though  he  could 
unerringly  name  them  by  his  touch,  and  certainly  distin- 
guish them  by  the  difference  of  their  figures  felt  This 
I  have  set  down,  and  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occa- 
sion for  him  to  consider  how  much  he  may  be  beholden 
to  experience,  improvement,  and  acquired  notions^ 
where  he  thinks  he  had  not  the  least  use  of,  or  help 
from  them  :  and  iho  ratlier,  because  this  observing  gen- 
tleman further  ad(!.%  rhat  having  upon  the  occasion  of 
my  book,  proposed  this  to  divers  very  ingenious  men, 
he  hardly  ever  met  with  one,  that  at  first  gave  tho  an* 
swer  to  it  which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing  his  rea- 
sons thev  were  convinced. 

§.  9.  But 
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§.  9.  But  this  is  not,  1  think,  usual  in  any  of  our 
ideas,  but  those  received  by  sight :  because  sight,  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our 
minds  tlie  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  arc  pecu- 
liar only  to  that  sense ;  and  also  the  far  ditferent  ideas 
of  space,  figure,  and  motion,  the  several  varieties  where* 
of  change  the  appearances  of  its  proper  object^  viz. 
light  and  colours;  we  bring  ourselves  by  use  to  judge 
of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cases,  by  a  set- 
tled habit,  in  tlungs  whereof  we  have  frequent  expe- 
rience^  is  performed  so  constantly  and  so  quick,  that 
we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  sensation,  which 
is  an  idea  formed  by  our  Judgment ;  so  that  one,  viz. 
that  of  sensation,  serves  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is 
scarce  taken  notice  of  itself:  as  a  man  who  reads  or 
hears  with  attention  aiid  understanding,  takes  little  no- 
tice of  the  characters,  or  sounds,  but  of  the  ideas  tliat 
are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

§.  10.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so 
little  notice,  if  we  consider  how  very  quick  die  actions 
of  the  mind  are  performed :  for  as  itself  is  thought  to 
take  up  no  space,  to  have  no  extension  ;  so  its  actions 
seem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  be 
crouded  into  an  instant.  I  speak  this  in  comparisoQ 
to  the  actions  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  easily  observe 
this  in  his  v  ^>^^ioughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
reflect  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  do  our 
minds  with  one  glance  see  all  the  parts  of  a  demonstra* 
tion,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  ii*e 
consider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into  words, 
and  step  by  step  show  it  another  ?  Secondly,  we  shall 
not  be  so  much  surprized,  tliat  this  is  done  in  us  with 
so  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how  the  facility  which 
we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a  custom  of  doing,  makes 
them  often  pass  in  us  without  our  notice.  Habits,  es- 
pecially such  as  are  begun  very  early,  come  at  last  to 
produce  actions  in  us,  which  often  escape  our  observa* 
tion.  How  frequently  do  wc,  in  a  day,  cover  our  eyes 
with  our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all 
in  tl)e  dark  ?  Men  that,  by  custom  have  got  tlie  use  of 
^  by-wprdy    do  almost  in  every  sentence  pronounce 
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sounds  which,  Uiough  taken  notice  of  hy  othei's,  tliey 
themselves  neither  hear  nor  observe.  And  therefore  it 
is  not  so  sti*ange,  that  our  mind  should  often  change  the 
idea  of  its  sensation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make 
one  serve  only  to  excite  the  oilier,  witiiout  our  taking 
•notice  of  it 
rerception  §•  H-  This  faculty  of  perception  seems 

Ets  the  dif.  to  me  to  be  tliat,  which  puts  tlie  distinction 
ence  be-  betwixt  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  infe- 
tween  ani.  j-^or  parts  of  nature.  For  however  vegeta* 
urns  a^  jn-    j^i^  have,  many  of  them,  some  de^nrees  of 

tenor  beings.  i      ''        .1       i.A*  R- 

motion,  and  upon  the  dittcrent  apphcalion 
i>f  other  bodies  to  them,  do  very  briskly  alter  their 
:£gures  and  motions,  and  so  have  ohtained  the  nande  of 
lensitive  plants,  from  a  motion  which  has  some  r^sem- 
•blance  to  that  wiiich  in  animals  follows  upon  sensation : 
yet,  I  sup[)ose,  it  is  all  bare  mechanism ;  and  no  otiier- 
ifiise  produced,  than  the  tuniing  of  a  wild  oat-beard,  by 
the  inainuatiuii  of  the  particles  ef  moisture ;  or  tlie  short* 
fining  of  a  rope,  by  the  affiision  of  water.  All  which  is 
done  ii'ithout  any  sensation  in  the  subject,  or  the  havk^ 
m  receiving  any  ideas. 

§.  1*2.  Pejsoeption,  I  believe,  is  in  some  degree  in  all 
sorts  of  animals  ;  though  in  some,  ])o.ssibiy,  the  avenues 
provided  by  nature  for  the  reception  of  sensations  are 
so  few,  and  the  percepliou  they  are  received  with  so  ob- 
scure luid  dull,  that  it  cotnes  extremely  short  of  the 
<}uickness  and  variety  of  sensation  which  are  in  other 
jmimals ;  but  yet  it  is  sufhcient  for,  and  wisely  adapted 
to,  the  state  und  c..u<Jition  of  that  sort  of  animals  who 
are  thus  made.  So  tiiat  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Maker  plainly  appear  in  all  the  parts  of  this  ^stupen- 
dous fabric,  and  all  the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of 
creatures  in  it. 

§.  IS.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyster, 
or  cockle,  reasoiiahly  conclude  that  it  has  not  so  many, 
nor  so  quick  senses,  as  a  man,  or  several  other  animals; 
noi' if  it  had,  would  it,  in  that  state  and  incapacity  of 
transferring  itself  from  one  place  to  another,  be  bet- 
tered by  them.  What  good  would  sight  and  hearing  d* 
to  a  creature,  that  cannot  move  itself  to^  or  6t»m  the 

objects 
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objeots  wherein  at  a. distance  it  perceivrs  good  or  evil? 
And  would  not  quickness  of  sciisiition  be  au  inconve- 
nience to  an  animal  that  must  lie  still,  wiicro  chance 
has  once  placed  it ;  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder 
or  warmer^  clean  or  tbul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come 
to  it  ? 

^.  l*.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  some  small 
dull  perception,  whereby  they  are  dislinguished  from 
perfect  ini>ensibility.  And  thai  this  may  be  so,  we  have 
plain  instances  even  in  mankind  itself.  Take  one,  in 
whom  decrepid  old  age  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of 
his  past  knowledge,  and  clearly  wiped  out  the  ideas  his 
mind  was  formerly  stored  with ;  and  has,  by  destroying 
his  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  quite,  and  his  taste  to  a 
great  d^ree,  stopped  up  almost  all  the  passages  for  new 
ones  to  enter ;  or,  if  there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet 
half  open,  the  impressions  made  are  scarce  perceived, 
or  not  at  all  retained.  How  far  such  an  one  (notwith- 
standing all  tlj^t  is  boasted  of  innate  principles)  is  in 
bis  knowledge,  and  intellectual  faculties,  above  the  con- 
dition of  a  cockle  or  an  oyster,  I  leave  to  be  considered. 
And  if  a  man  had  passed  sixty  years  in  such  a  state,  as 
it  is  possible  he  might,  as  well  as  tluee  days  ;  I  wonder 
what  difference  there  would  have  been,  in  any  intellec- 
tual perfections,  between  him  and  die  lowest  degree  of 
animals. 

§.  15.  Perception  then  being  the  first  step    Perception 
and  degree  towards  knowledge,  and  the  in-     ^^e  inlet  of 
let  of  all  the  materials  of  it ;  the  fewer  senses    ^"^wledgc. 
any  man,  as  well  as  any  otlier  creature,   hatli,  and  tlie 
fewer  and  duller  the  impressions  are  that  are  made  by 
them,  and  the  duller  the  faculties  are  that  are  employed 
about  them ;  the  more  remote  are  they  from  that  know- 
ledge,  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  men.     But  this 
being  in  great  variety  of  degrees  (as  may  be  perceived 
amongst  men)   cannot  certainly  be  discovered  in  the 
several  species  of  animals,    much  less  in  their   parti- 
cular individuals.    It  suffices  me  only  to  have  remarked 
here,  that  perception  is  the  first  operation  of  all  our 
intellectual  faculties,  and  the  inlet  of  all  knowleds:e  io 
Mr  minds.    Aod  I  am  apt  too  to  imagine,   that  it  is 
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perception  in  the  lowest  degree  of  it,  which  puts  the 
boundaFies  between  animals  and  the  inferior  ranks  of 
creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as  my  conjecture 
by  the  by ;  it  being  indifteretit  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
which  way  tlie  learned  shall  determine  of  it 


CHAP.    X. 
Of  Retention. 

Contempla.      §•  I-  TTHE  next  faculty  of   the  mind, 
cion.  -L     whereby  it  makes  a  farther  pro- 

gress towards  knowledge,  is  tliat  which  I 
call  retention,  or  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas^ 
which  from  sensation  or  reflection  it  hath  received. 
This  is  done  two  ways ;  first,  by  keeping  the  idea,  which 
is  brought  into  it,  for  some  time  actually  in  view ;  which 
is  called  contemplation. 

Memory,  ^*  ^'  '^'^^  Other  way  of  retention,  is  the 

power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  those 
ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  disappeared,  or  have 
been  as  it  were  laid  aside  out  of  sight ;  and  thus  we  do, 
when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,   yellow  or  sweet,  the 
object  being  removed.     This  is  memory,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  store-house  of  our  ideas.    For  the  narrow  mind 
of  man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under 
view  and  consideration  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  liavc 
a  repository  to  lay  uj)  those  ideas,  which  at  another  time 
it  might  have  use  of.     Hut  our  ideas  being  nothing  but 
actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  cease  to  be  any 
tiling,  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  tliis  laying 
up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory,  signi- 
fies no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in 
many  cases  to  revive   perceptions,  which  it  has  once 
bad,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them, 
that  it  has  had  them  before.     And  in  this  sense  it  i^ 
that  our  ideas  are  said   to  be  in  our  memories^  when 
indeed  they  are  actually  no*where,  but  only  there  is  an 

abiUty 
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ability  in  tlie  mind  T\'hcn  it  will  to  revive  them  again, 
and  as  it  were  paint  them  a^-ncw  on  itself,  though  some 
with  more,  some  with  less  dillieulty  ;  some  more  lively, 
and  others  more  obscurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  tlie 
assistance  of  this  faculty,  that  we  arc  to  have  all  those 
ideas  in  our  understandings,  which  thout/h  we  do  not 
actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in  slight,  and 
make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objects  of  our  tlioughts, 
w  ithout  the  help  of  those  sensible  qualities  which  first 
imprinted  them  there. 

^.  3.  Attention  and  repetition  help  much     Attention 
to  the  fixing  any  ideas  in  the  memory :  but     repetition,' 
those  which   naturally    at   first  make    the     pleasure  and  > 
deepest    and  most  lasting   impression,  are     F*"*  "* 
those  which  are  accompanied  with  pleasure     ^  ^'^^' 
or  pain.     The  great  business  of  the  senses  being  to  make 
us  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the  body,  it 
is  wisely  ordered  by  nature  (as has  been  shown)  that  pain 
should  accompany  the  reception  of  several  ideas;  which 
jiupplying  the  ])lace   of  consideration  and  reasoning  in 
cJiildren,  and  acting  quicker  than  consideration  in  grown 
men,  makes  both  the  old  and  young  avoid  painful  ob- 
jects, with  that  haste  which  is  necessary  for  their  pre- 
servation ;  and,  in  both^  settles  in  the  memory  a  cautioa 
for  thd  future. 

§.  4.    Concerning  the  several  degrees  of    j^^^^  ^.^^^  ^ 
lasting,  wherewith  ideas  are  imprinted  on     ihememwy. 
the  memory,  we  may  observe,  that  some  of 
them  have  l)een  produced  in  the  understanding,  by  an 
object  affecting  the  senses  once  only,  and  no  more  than 
once ;  others,  that  have  more  than  once  ottered  them- 
selves to  tlie  senses,  have  yet  been  little  taken  notice  of: 
the  mind  either  heedless,  as  in  children,  or  otherwise 
employed,   as  in  men,  intent  only    on  one  thing,  not 
setting  the  stamp  deep  into  itself.     And  in  some,  whue 
tliey  are  set  on  with  care  and  repeated  impressions,  either 
through   tlie  temper  of  the  body,  or  some  other  fault, 
tbe  memory  is  very  weak.     In  all  these  cases,  ideas  in 
tlie  mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite  out  of  the 
understan dingy  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remaining 
Vol.  L  K  churac- 
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cbardctcfs  of  themselves,  than  shadotv*  do  flying  over 
fields  of  corn  ;  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them,  as  if 
thev  had  never  been  there. 

^.  .5.  Thus  many  of  those  ideas,  which  ^tere  produced 
in  the  minds  of  children,  in  the  beginning  of  their  sen- 
sation (some  of  which  pcrhapj*,  as  of  some  pleasurcsr 
and  jmins,  were  before  they  were  born,  and  others  in 
their  infancy)  if  in  the  future  course  of  their  lives  they 
are  not  repeated  again,  are  quite  lost,  without  the  least 
glimpse  remaining  of  them.     This  may  be  observed  ip 
those  who  by  some  mischance  have  lost  their  sight  when 
they  were  very  young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of  colours 
having  been  but  slightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceasing  to 
be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out :  so  that  some  years  after 
there  is  no  more  notion  nor  memoiy  of  colours  left  in 
their  minds,  than  in  those  of  people  boin  blind.     The 
memory  of  some,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious^  even  to 
a  miracle  :  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay 
of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest; 
and  in  minds  the  most  retentive ;  so  that  if  they  be  not 
sometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or 
reflection  on  those  kind  of  objects  which  at  fii^st  occa- 
sioned them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  last  there  re- 
mains nothing  to   be  seen.     Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as 
chilchcn,  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us  :  and  our 
nnnds  represent  to  ns  those  tombs,   to  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching; where  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain, 
yet  the  inscriptions  are  eflhccd  by  time,  and  the  imagery 
moulders  a^'ay-     The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  arc 
Irtid  in  fading  colours,  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed, 
Vimisli   and  disappear.     How  much  the  constitution  of 
r'.ir  bodies  and  the  make  of  our  atiimal  sj)irits  arc  con- 
ccincd  in   this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain 
inafce.^  tiiis  difi^renco,  that  in  some  it  retains  the  cha- 
racters drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free-stone, 
and  in  others  little  better  than  sand  :  I  shall  not  here 
inquire :  though  it  may  seem  probable,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the  memorv; 
.since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite  strip  themind  of 
all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  daj's  cal- 
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those  images  to  dust  and  confusion,  Avliich  seemed 
.  lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble. 
But  concerning  the  ideas  tlieuisclves     Constantly 
sy  to   remark,  that  tliose  that  ar6     rcpeatedideaa 
,  refreshed  (amongst  which  are  those     J^^"  ^"^^*^  ^^ 
I  conveyed  into  the  mind  by  more 
an  one)  by  a  frequent  return  of  the  objects  or  . 
that  produce  them,  fix  themselves  best  in  tiia 
r,  and  remain  clearest  and  longest  there :  and 
e  those  which  are  of  the  original  qualities  dt 
viz.  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  rest; 
)sc  that  almost   constantly  atfect  our  bodies,  as 
d  cold  ;  and  those  which  are  the  affections  of  aU 
»f  beings,  as  existence,    duration  and  number, 
ilmost  every  object  that  aftccls  our  senses,  every 
which  employs  our   minds,    bring   along  with 
these,  I  say,  and  the  like  ideas,  are  seldom  quite 
ilst  the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all. 
In  this  secondai-y  perception,  as  I     in  remem- 
call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  ideas     bering,  the  , 
lods:ed  in  the  mcmorv,  the  mind  is     "^^"^  "  ^^^^^ 
les  more  than  barely  passive  ;  the 
.nee  of  those  dormant  pictures  dependinsj  rome- 
n  the  will.     The  mind  very  often  sets  itself  ou 
search  of  some  hidden  idea,  and  turns  as  it  were 
of  the  soul  uj)on  it ;  though  sometimes  too  they 
)  in  our  minds  of  their  own   accord,  and  offer 
ves   to  the  understanding;  and  very  often  arc 
and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into  open 
it,  by  turbulent  and  tempestuous  passions  :  our 
is   bringing    ideas  to  our  memory,  >vhich  had 
ic  lain  cjuiet  and  unregarded.     This  farther  is  to 
•ved,  concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and 
ccaiiiion  revived  by  the  mind,  that  they  are  not 
s  the  word  revive  imports)  none  of  tliem  new 
mt  also  that  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them,  as 
rmer  impression,  and   renews  its  acquaintance 
;m,  as  with  ideas  it  had  known  before.     So  that 
ideas  formerly  imprinted  are  not  all  constantly 
,  yet  in  remembrioLnce  they  are  constantly  known 
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to  b'^  such  as  have  been  formerly  imprinted ;  i.  c.  in 
view,  and  taken  notice  of  before  by  the  understand- 


ing. 


Two  defects  §.  S.  !^^cnlory,  in  an  intellectual  creature, 

in  the  mc-  is  nece<saiy  in  tlie  next  degree  to  percep- 
mory,  ohlu      ^.j^j^.     It  is.of  »o  great  momcnt,  that  where 

vion  and  •     -  .  ii      i  .       *•  ^        i  . 

filovvncbo.  '^  ^-^  wantnig,  all  the  rest  ot   our  facultiei 

are  in  a  great  measure  useless  :  and  we  in 
our  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  knowledge,  could  not 
proceed  beyond  present  objects,  were  it  not  for  the 
assistance  of  our  memories,  wherein  tliere  may  be  two 
defects. 

.  First,  that  it  losts  the  idea  quite,  and  so  far  it  pro- 
duces perfect  ignorance.  For  since  we  can  know  no- 
thing farther  than  we  have  the  idea  of  it,  when  tliat  is 
gone,  we  are  in  ])erfcct  ignorance. 

Secondly,  That  it  moves  slowly,  and  retrieves  not 
the  ideas  that  it  has,  and  are  laid  up  in  store,  quick 
enough  to  serve  the  mind  upon  occasion.  This,  if  it 
be  to  a  great  degree,  is  stupidity ;  and  he,  who,  through 
this  default  in  his  memorv,  has  not  the  ideas  tliat  are 
really  preserved  there,  ready  at  hand  when  need  and  oc- 
casion calls  for  them,  were  almo>t  as  good  be  without  them 
quite,  since  they  serve  him  to  little  purpose.  The  dull 
man  wlio  lo^es  the  opportunity  whilst  he  is  seeking  in 
liis  mind  for  those  ideas  that  should  serve  his  turn,  is 
not  much  more  happy  in  his  knowledge  than  one  that  is 
perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  the  business  therefore  of  the 
memory  to  furnish  the  mind  with  those  dormant  ideas 
Mhich  it  has  present  occasion  for ;  in  the  having  them 
readv  at  hand  on  all  occasions,  consists  that  which  we 
call  invention,  fancy,  and  quickness  of  parts. 

^.  [),  These  are  ilefects,  we  may  observe,  in  the  me- 
mory of  one  man  compared  with  another.  There  i*? 
unotlicr  defect  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  in  the  luc- 
mory  of  man  in  grncral,  compared  with  some  superior 
created  intellectual  brings,  which  in  this  faculty  mav  so 
far  excel  man,  thnt  they  may  have  constantly  in  view 
the  whole  scene  of  all  their  former  actions,  wlierein  no 
<»ne  of  the  thoughts  thrv  have  ever  had  mav  slip  out  of 
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their  sight.  The  omniscience  of  God,  who  knows  all 
things,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  to  whom  tlie 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts  always  lie  open,  may  satisfy  us 
of  the  possibility  of  tliis.  For  who  can  doubt  but  God 
may  communicate  to  those  glorious  spirits,  liis  imme^ 
diate  attendants,  any  of  his  perfections,  in  what  pro- 
portions he  pleases,  as  far  as  created  linite  beings  can  be 
capable  ?  It  is  reported  of  that  prodig\'  of  parts,  mon- 
sieur Pascal,  tliat  till  tiie  decay  of  his  health  hud  im- 
paired his  memory,  he  forgot  notliing  of  what  he  liad 
done,  read,  or  thought,  in  any  part  of  his  rational  age. 
This  is  a  pri^iege  so  little  Icnown  to  most  men,  that  it 
seems  almost  incredible  to  tliose,  who,  after  tlie  ordinary 
way,  measure  all  others  by  themselves  ;  but  yet,  when 
considered,  may  help  us  to  enlarge  our  tlioughts  to^ 
wards  greater  perfection  of  it  in  superior  ranks  of  spi- 
rits. For  this  of  Mr.  Pascal  was  still  with  the  narrow- 
ness  that  human  minds  are  confined  to  here,  of  having 
great  variety  of  ideas  only  by  succession,  not  all  at  once : 
whereas  the  several  degrees  of  angels  may  probably  have 
larger  views,  and  some  of  tliem  be  endowed  vviUi  capa- 
cities able  to  retain  together,  and  constantly  set  before 
them,  as  in  one  picture,  all  their  past  knowledge  at 
once.  This,  we  may  conceive,  would  be  no  small  ad- 
vantage to  the  knowledge  of  a  thinking  man,  if  all  his 
past  thoughts  and  reasonings  could  be  always  |)resent  to 
biin.  And  therefore  we  may  suppose  it  one  of  those 
ways,  wherein  tlie  knowledge  of  separate  spirits  may 
exceedingly  surpass  ours. 

§.10.  This  faculty  of  laying  up  and  re-     ^        ,    . 
taining  tlie  ideas  that  are  brought  into  the     nicniory, 
niitid,  ^ev^r^l  other  animals  seem  to  have 
to  a  great  degree,  as  well  as  man.     For  to  pass  by  other 
instances,  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and  tl^e  endeavours 
one  may  observe  in  them  to  hit  the  notes  right,  put  it 
}>ast  doubt  with  me,  that  tlicy  have  perception,  and  re- 
tain ideas  in  tlieir  memories,  and  use  tiieui  for  patterns. 
For  it  seems  to  me  impossible,  that  they  should  endea* 
vour  to  conform  their  voices  to  notes  (as  it  is  plaiu  they 
do)  of  w^ich  they  had  no  ideas.     For  tliough  I  should 
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grant  sound  cnay  mechanically  cauie  a  certain  motion  of 
the  animal  spirits,  in  the  brains  of  those  birds,  whilst 
the  tune  is  actually  playing;  and  that  motion  may  b? 
continued  on  to  the  muscles  of  the  wings,  and  so  tbQ 
bird  mechanically  be  driven  away  by  certain  noises, 
because  this  may  tend  to  the  biro  s  preservation :  yet 
that  can  never  be  supposed  a  reason,  why  it  should  caus9 
mechanically,  either  whilst  the  tune  is  playing,  n^uch 
less  after  it  has  ceased,  such  a  motion  of  the  organs  in 
the  bird's  voice,  as  should  conform  it  to  the  notes  of  9 
foreign  sound ;  which  imitation  can  be  of  no  use  tQ  thQ 
bird's  preservation.  But  which  is  more,  it  cannot  with 
any  appearance  of  reason  be  supposed  (much  less  proved) 
tliat  birds,  without  sense  and  memory,  can  approach 
their  notes  nearer  and  nearer  by  dcOTces  to  a  tunc  played 
yesterday ;  which  if  they  have  no  idea  of  in  their  nje- 
mor}^,  is  no-where,  nor  can  be  a  pattern  fqr  them  19 
imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  essays  can  bring  thein 
nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sound  of 
a  pipe  should  leave  traces  in  their  brains,  which  not  at 
first,  but  by  their  after-endeavours,  should  producf 
the  like  sounds  ;  and. why  the  soupds  they  make  them- 
selves, should  not  make  traces  which  tjiey  should  fol- 
low, as  well  as  those  of  tlie  pipe,  is  impossible  to  cpq- 
ceive. 


1^^ 
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Of  Discemi'Hg^  and  other  Operations  af  the  Mind. 

No  know-       §.  1.  A  XOTIIER  faculty  we  may  takf 
ledge  with.  £\^  notice  of  in  our  min^s,  is  that  of 

wnt  *^^^'      discerning  and  distinguishing  between  the 

several  ideas  it  has.  It  is  hot  enough  to 
have  a  confused  perception  of  somethiitg  in  general* 
nnless  the  mind  had  a  di;)tinct  perception  of  cliflTerent 

objects 
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objects  and  their  qualities,  it  would  be  capable  of.  vory 
little  knowledge ;  though  the  bodies  tliat  affect  us  were 
as  busy  about  us  as  tliey  are  now,  and  die  mind  were 
continually  employed  in  thinking.  On  tliis  faculty  of 
distinguishing  one  thing  from  another,  depends  the 
evidence  and  certainty  of  several,  even  very  general 
propositions^  which  have  passed  for  innate  truths ;  be- 
cause men,  overlooking  tlie  ti\ic  cause  why  those  pro- 
positions And  universal  assent,  impute  it  wholly  to  na- 
tive uniform  impressions :  whereas  it  in  truth  depends 
upon  this  clear  discerning  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  perceives  t\i  o  ideas  to  be  the  same,  or  diilerent.  But 
of  this  more  herealter. 

§•  S.  How  much  the  imperfection  of  ac-  The  diffe- 
curately  discriminating  ideas  one  from  ano-  rcnce  of  wit 
ther  lies  either  in  the  dulness  or  faults  of  ^^  J"^' 
the  organs  of  sense ;  or  want  of  acuteness, 
exercise,  or  attention,  in  the  understanding ;  or  hasti- 
ness and  precipitancy,  naturaj  to  some  tempers,  I  will 
not  here  examine :  it  suffices  to  take  notice,  that  tliis 
is  one  of  the  operations,  that  the  mind  naay  reflect  on 
and  observe  in  itself.  It  is  of  that  consequence  to  its 
other  knowledge,  tliat  so  far  as  tliis  faculty  is  in  itself 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use  of,  for  tlie  distinguishing 
one  thing  from  another ;  so  far  our  notions  are  confused, 
and  our  reason  and  judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If 
in  having  our  ideas  in  thei  memory  ready  at  hand  con- 
sists quickness  of  parts ;  in  tliis  of  having  them  uncon- 
fused,  and  beiiig,,.able  nicely  lo  distinguish  one  thing 
from  another,  where  tliere  is  but  the  least  difference, 
consists,  in  a  great  measure,  the  exactness  of  judg* 
nient,  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be  observed 
in  one  man  above  another.  And  hence  perhaps  may 
be  given  some  reason  of  that  common  observation,  tliat 
men,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  me- 
mories, have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment,  or 
deepest  reason :  for  wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of 
ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and 
variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  con- 
gruity^  (hereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agrec- 
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able  visioiis  in  the  fancy;  judgment  on  the  coTitraryi 
lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully,  one 
from  another,  ideas,  wherein  can' be  found  the  least  difr 
fcrcnce ;  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  simihtude,  and 
by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way 
of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion, 
wherein  for  the  most  part  lies  that  entertainment  and 
pleasantry  of  wit,  wliich  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy, 
and  therefore  is  so  acceptable  to  all  people  ;  because  its 
beauty  appears  at  first  sight,  and  there  is  required  no 
labour-  of  thought  to  examine  what  truth  or  reason 
there  is  in  it  The  mind,  without  looking  any  far- 
ther, rests  satisfied  with  the  agreeableness  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  gaiety  of  the  fancy:  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
an  atfront  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  severe  rules 
of  truth  and  good  reason ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  it 
consii^ts  in  something  that  is  not  perfectly  conformable 
to  thcui. 

^.  3.    To    the  well    distinguishing    our 

SoirhTnders    ^^^*^^'  *^  ^'"^%  contributes,  that  they  be 
confusion.        clear  and  determinate  :  and  where  they  are 

so,  it  will  not  breed  any  confusion  or  mis- 
take about  thcui,  though  the  senses  should  (as  some- 
times they  do)  convey  them  from  the  same  object  dif- 
ferently, on  different  occasions,  and  so  seem  to  err. 
J'or  thouj^h  a  man  in  a  fever  should  from  sugar  have  ft 
bitter  taste,  which  at  another  time  would  produce  a 
sweet  ojie ;  yet  the  idea  of  bitter  in  that  man's  mind, 
would  be  as  clear  and  distinct  from  the  idea  of  sweety 
as  if  he  had  tasted  only  gall.  Nor  does  it  make 
any  more  confusion  between  the  two  ideas  of  sweet 
and  bitter,  that  the  same  sort  of  body  produces  at 
one  time  one,  and  at  another  time  another  idea  by 
the  taste,  than  it  makes  a  confusion  in  two  ideas  of 
white  and  sweet,  or  white  and  round,  that  the  same 
piece  of  sugar  produces  them  both  in  the  mind  at  the 
same  time.  And  the  ideas  of  orange-colour  and  azure, 
that  are  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  same  parcel  of  the 
infusion  of  lignum  nephriticum,  are  no  less  distinct 
ideas,  than  those  of  the  saipe  colours^  tuken  from  twQ 
?crv  different  bodies. 

§.  4.  Th« 
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§..  4.  The  comparing  them  one  with  ano-  Comparinjr 
ther,  in  respect  of  extent,  degrees,  time, 
place,  or  any  other  circumstances,  is  another  operation 
of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  and  is  that  upon  which  de- 
pends all  that  large  tribe  of  ideas,  comprehended  under 
relatione ;  which  of  bow  vast  an  extent  it  is,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  hereafter. 

%.  5.  Hpw  far  brutes  partake  in  this  fa- 
culty, is  not  easy  to  determine :  I  ima":ine       ^*"  ^^"^ 

^i     "  I  •-.         -.   •  .J  r         pare  but  im^ 

they  have  it  not  m  any  gieat  degree  :  tor    perfectly, 
though    they  probably  have    several   ideas 
distinct  enough,  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  human  understanding,  when  it  has  suflicientiy 
distinguished  any  ideas^  so  as  to  perceive  them  to  be 
perfectly  different,  and  so   consccpiently  two,  to  cast 
about  and  consider  in  what  circumstances  they  are  capa- 
ble to  be  compared  :  and  thereibre,  I  think,  beasts  com- 
pre  not  their  ideas  farther  than  some  sensible  circum- 
stances annexed  to  the  objects  themselves.     Tlic  otlier 
power  of  comparing,  which  may  be  observed  in  men, 
belonging  to  general  ideas,  and   useful  only  to  abstract 
reasonings,  we  may  probably  conjecture  beasts  have  not 
§.  6.  The  next  operation  we  may  observe     Compound- 
in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  is  composition  ;     ing« 
thereby  it  puts  together  several  of  those  simple  ones  it 
has  received  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  combines 
tliem  into  complex  ones.     Under  this  of  composition 
may  be  reckoned  also  that  of  enlarging ;  wherein  though 
the  composition  does  not  so  much  appear  as  in  more 
complex  ones,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  putting  several 
ideas  together,    though  of   the  same   kind.     Thus  by 
addincr  several  units  tos^etlier,  we  make  the  idea  of  a 
dozen ;  and,  putthig  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  se- 
veral perches,  we  ti'ame  that  of  a  furlong. 

§.  7.  In  this  also,  I  suppose,  brutes  come     Brutes  com- 

far  short  of  men  :  for  though  they  take  in,     pound  but 

and  retain  togetlicr  several  combinations  of    ^'"^^** 

simple  ideas,  as  possibly  the  shaj>e,  smell,  and  voice  of 

I     his  master  make  up  the  complex  idea  a  dog  has  of  him, 

I    W  rather  are  so  many  distinct  murks  whereby  he  knows 

!  him ; 
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him  ;  yet  I  do  not  think  they  do  of  themselves  ever  com« 
pound  them,  and  make  complex  ideas.  And  perhaps 
even  where  we  think  they  have  complex  ideas,  it  is  ondy 
one  simple  one  that  directs  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
several  things,  which  possibly  they  distinguish  le^  by 
their  sight  than  we  imagine :  for  I  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  a  bitch  will  nurse,  play  with,  and  be  fond 
of  young  foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in  place  of,  her  pup- 
pies; if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  suck  her  so  long^ 
that  her  milk  may  go  tiurough  them.  And  those  animals, 
which  have  a  numerous  brood  of  young  ones  at  ooc^ 
appear  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  number :  for 
though  they  are  mightily  concerned  for  ^y  of  their 
^oung  tliat  are  taken  from  tbem  whilst  they  are  in  ^ight 
or  hearing ;  yet  if  one  or  two  of  them  be  stolen  from 
tbem  in  their  absence,  or  without  noise,  they  appear 
not  to  miss  them,  or  to  have  any  sense  that  their  num- 
ber is  lessened, 

J<aniine.  ^*  ^*  ^^^^^  children  have,    by  repeated 

sensations,  got  ideas  fixed  in  their  meaio- 
ries,  they  begin  by  degrees  to  learn  the  use  of  signs. 
And  when  they  have  got  the  skill  to  apply  the  organs  of 
ispeech  to  the  framing  of  articulate  sounds^  they  be^n 
to  make  use  of  words,  to  signify  their  ideas  tp  others. 
These  verbal  signs  they  sometimes  borrow  from  others^ 
and  sometimes  make  themselves,  as  one.  ipay  observe 
among  the  new  and  unusual  names  children  often  give 
to  things  in  the  first  use  of  language. 
Akctro..:«^  V  9-  Ihc  use  of  words  then  being  to 

Abstraction*  ^  ^  .  ,        /.  i  .  r 

Stand  as  outward  marks  of  om*  internal  ideas, 
and  those  ideas  being  taken  from  particular  tilings,  if 
every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in  should  have  a  dis- 
tinct name,  names  must  be  cndle!«.  To  prevent  tbis^ 
the  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from 
particular  objects,  to  become  general;  which  is  done 
by  ccmsidering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  such  ap- 
pearances, separate  from  all  other  existences,  and  diie 
circumstances  of  real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any 
other  concomitant  ideas.  This  is  called  abstraction, 
whereby  ideas,  taken  froui  particular  bchigs,  become 

gen- 
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general  representatives  of  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  their 
ames  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever  cxibts  con* 
formabie  to  such  abstiact  ideas.  Such  precise  naked 
appearances  in  the  mind,  without  considering  how, 
whence,  or  with  what  others  tl^ey  came  theic,  the  uii* 
derstanding  lays  up  (with  naiDcs  couiuionly  annexed  to 
them)  as  the  standard  to  rank  real  exJMtences  into  sorts, 
as  they  agree  witli  these  patterns,  and  to  denominate 
them  accordingly.  Thus  the  same  colour  being  ob- 
^rved  to-day  in  chalk  or  snow,  wliicli  the  mind  yes- 
terday received  from  milk,  it  considers  that  a|)pearance 
^lone,  makes  it  a  representative  of  all  of  that  kind  ;  and 
iiaving  given  it  the  name  whiteness,  it  by  that  sound 
signifies  tlie  same  quality,  wheresoever  to  be  imagined 
pr  met  with  :  and  thus  universal,  whether  ideas  or 
terms,  arc  made. 

J.  10.  If  it   may  be  doubted,    whether 
beasts  compound   and   enlarge  their  ideas    jt^ct'iiotr 
tlmt  way  to  any  degree ;    tliis,  I  tliink,  I 
fnay  be  positive  in,  that  the  power  of  abstracting  is  nofe 
at  all  in  them  ;  and  that  the  having  of  general  ideas,  is 
(hat  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction  betwixt  man  and 
brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of  brutea 
do  by  no  means  attain  to.     For  it  is  evident  we  observe 
no  footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of  general  signs  for 
universal  ideas ;  from  which  we  have  rciison  to  imagine, 
that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abstracting,  or  mak- 
ing general  ideas,  since  they  have  no  use  of  words^  or 
imy  other  general  signs. 

%.  11.  Is  or  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  Avant  of  fit 
prgans  to  frame  articulate  pounds,  that  they  have  no  use 
pr  knowledge  of  general  words ;  since  many  of  themi 
we  find*  can  fashion  such  sounds,  and  pronounce  words 
distinctly  enougli,  but  never  with  any  such  application* 
And  on  the  other  side,  men,  who  tlirough  some  defect 
in  the  organs  want  words^  yet  fail  not  to  express  their 
universal  ideas  by  signs,  which  serve  them  instead  of 
general  words ;  a  faculty  which  we  see  beasts  come 
short  in.  And  therefore  I  think  we  may  suppose,  that 
it  is  in  this  that  the  sjiecies  of  brutes  are  discriminated 

from 
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from  man ;  and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein  they 
are  wholly  separated,  and  which  at  last  widens  to  so  vast 
a  distance :  for  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  &I1>  and  are  not 
bare  machines  (as  some  would  have  them)  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  have  sonic  reason.  It  seems  as  evident  to 
nic,  that  they  do  sonic  oif  them  in  certain  instances  rea- 
son, as  that  they  have  sense ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular 
ideas,  just  as  ihcy  received  them  from  their  senses. 
They  are  the  best  of  them  tied  up  within  those  narrow 
bounds,  and  have  not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge 
them  by  any  kind  of  abstraction. 

§.12.  How  far  idiots  arc  concerned  in 
mad^n?         ^^^  want  or  weakness  of  any,  or  all  of  the 

foregoing  faculties,  an  exact  observation  of 
their  several  ways  of  faltering  would  no  doubt  discover : 
for  those  Mho  either  perceive  but  dully,  or  retain  the 
ideas  that  come  into  their  minds  but  ill,  M'ho  cannot 
readily  excite  or  compound  them,  will  have  little  mat- 
ter to  think  on.  Those  who  cannot  distinguish,  com- 
pare, and  abstract,  would  hardly  be  able  to  understand 
and  make  use  of  language,  ov  judge  or  reason  to  any 
tolerable  degree  ;  but  only  a  little  and  imperfectly  about 
things  present,  and  very  familiar  to  their  senses.  And 
indeed  any  of  the  foremcntioned  faculties,  if  wanting, 
or  out  of  order,  produce  suitable  eftbcts  in  men's  under- 
standings and  knowledge. 

^.  13.  In  fine,  the  defect  in  naturals  seems  to  pro- 
ceed from  want  of  quickness,  activity',  and  motion  in 
tlic  intellectual  faculties,  whereby  tliey  are  deprived  of 
reason  ;  whereas  madmen,  on  the  otlier  side,  seem  to 
sufVcr  by  the  other  extreme  :  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
mo  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning :  but  having 
joined  together  some  ideas  very  wrongly,  thej'  mistake 
them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right 
from  wrong  principles.  For  by  the  violence  of  their 
imaginations,  having  taken  their  fancies  for  realities, 
they  make  right  deductions  from  them.  Thus  you  shall 
fmd  a  distracted  man  fancving  himself  a  king,  with  a 
right  inference  require  suitable  attendance,  respect  and 
obedience ;  others,  who  have  thought  themselves  made 

of 
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of  glass,  have  used  the  caution  necessary  to  preserve 
such  brittle  bodies.  Plence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
man,  who  is  very  sober,  and  of  a  right  understanding 
in  all  otlier  things,  may  in  one  particular  be  as  frantick 
as  any  in  Bedlam  ;  if  either  by  any  sudden  very  stfon<; 
impression,  or  long  iixing  liis  fancy  ui)on  one  sort  of 
thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have  been  cemented  together 
so  powerfully,  as  to  remain  united.  Eut  there  are  de- 
grees of  madness,  as  of  folly :  the  disorderly  Jumbling 
ideas  together,  is  in  some  more,  some  less.  In  short, 
herein  seems  to  lie  the  difference  between  idiots  and 
madmen,  that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and 
so  midce  wrong  propositions,  but  argue  and  reason  rigJit 
from  them ;  but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propositions, 
and  reason  scarce  at  all. 

§.  14.  Tliese,  I  think,  are  the  first  facul-  Method 
ties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  which  it 
makes  use  of  in  understanding :  and  though  they  are 
exercised  about  all  its  ideas  in  t^cneral,  vet  the  instances 
I  have  hitherto  given  have  been  chiefly  hi  sunple  ideas  ; 
and  I  haye  subjoined  the  explication  of  these  faculties 
of  the  mind  to  that  of  simple  ideas,  before  I  come  to 
what  I  have  to  say  concerning  complex  ones,  for  tliesc 
following  reasons. 

First,  Kecause  several  of  these  faculties  being  exer- 
cised at  first  priucipallv  about  simple  ideas,  we  might, 
by  following  nature  in  its  ordinary  metliod,  trace  and 
discover  them  in  dieir  rise,  progress,  and  gradual  im- 
provements. 

Secondly,  Because  observing  the  faculties  of  tha 
mind  Jiow  they  operate  about  simple  ideas,  which  arc 
usually,  in  most  men's  minds,  much  more  clear,  pre- 
cise, and  distinct  thjin  complex  ones ;  we  may  the  bet- 
ter examine  and  learn  how  the  mind  abstracts,  denomi-  * 
nates,  compares,  and  exercises  its  other  operations  about 
those  which  are  complex,  wherein  we  are  much  more 
li^le  to  mistake. 

Thirdly,  Because  these  very  operations  of  the  mind 
about  ideas,  received  from  sensations,  are  themselves, 
when  reflected  on,  another  set  of  ideas,  derived  from 
that  other  source  of  our  knowledge  which  I  call  re- 

fleclUiw^ 


■ 
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flection,  Jftid  therefore  fit  to  be  considered  in  tliis  placA 
after  tlie  simple  ideas*  of  sen.^ation.  Of  coriipouYidin^ 
comparing,  abstracting,  &c.,  I  iiave  but  just  spoken^ 
having  occasion  to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in  other 
places. 

Thcscarcthe  §•  ^•'-  -And  thus  I  havC  riven  a  &h6t% 
beginnings  and,  I  think,  true  history  ot  the  first  be- 
of  human  ginniiigs  of  human  knowledge,  whence  the 
knowledge,  niind  has  its  first  objects,  and  by  what  steps 
It  makes  its  progress  to  the  laying  in  and  storing  up 
those  ideas,  out  of  \vhich  is  to  be  framed  all  the  know* 
ledge  it  is  capable  of;  wherein  I  must  appeal  to  expe- 
rience and  observation,  Avhether  I  am  in  the  right :  the 
best  way  to  come  to  truth,  being  to  examine  things  as 
really  they  arc,  and  not  to  conclude  they  are,  as  we 
fancy  of  ourselves,  or  have  been  taught  by  others  to 


imagine. 


Appcfll  to  §•  ^^-  To  deal  truly,   this  is  the  only  way 

cxperiaicc.       that  I  can  discover,  Avhereby  the  ideas  of 

things  are  brought  into  the  understanding : 
if  other  men  have  either  innate  ideas,  or  infused  prin- 
ciples, they  have  reason  to  enjoy  them ;  and  if  they  ard 
sure  of  it,  it  is  impossible  for  others  to  deny  them  the 
privilege  that  they  have  above  their  neighbours.  I  can 
speak  but  of  what  I  find  in  myself,  and  is  agreeable  to 
those  notions;  ithich,  if  wd  will  examine  the  whole 
course  of  men  in  their  several  ages,  countries,  and  edu- 
cations, seem  to  depend  on  those  foundations  which  I 
have  laid,  and  to  correspond  with  this  method  in  all  die 
parts  and  degrees  thereof 

Dark  room  §•  ^7-  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  in- 

quire, and  therefore  cannot  but  confess 
h'^re  again,  tliat  external  and  internal  sensation  are  the 
only  passages  that  I  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  un- 
derstanding. These  alone  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  arc 
the  windows  by  wliich  light  is  let  into  this  darkroom: 
for  mctliinks  tlie  understandins:  is  not  much  unlike  a 
closet  wholly  shut  from  light,  w^ith  only  some  litdc 
opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or 
ideas  of  things  without:  would  the  pictures  coming 
into  $uch  a  dark  room  but  stay  tlicre,  and  lie  so  orderly 

as 
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as  to  be  found  upon  occasion^  it  would  very  much  fe* 
semble  the  understanding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all 
objects  of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them. 

*  These  are  my  guesses  concerning  the  means  whereby 
the  understanding  comes  to  have  and  retain  simpld 
ideaS)'  and  the  modes  of  them,  with  some  other  opera- 
tioils  about  them.  I  proceed  now  to  examine  some  of 
these  simple  ideas,  and  their  modes,  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly. 


CHAP.    xir. 

■ 

O/'  Complex  Ideas. 

<i  1.     \JirE    have    hitherto    considered    MH<l«liythe 
T  f     those  ideas,   in  the  reception    mind  out  of 
whereof  the  mind  is  only   passive,   which    simple  one;*. 
are  those  simple  ones  received  from  sciisiition  aiid  re- 
flection before  mentioned,   whereof  the   mind   cannot 
make  one  to  itself,    nor  have  any  idea  which  docs  not 
wholly  consist  of  them.     IJnt  as  the  mind  is  m  holly  pas- 
rive  in  the  reception  of  all  its  simple  ideas,   so  it  exert? 
jeveral  acts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  its  simple  ideas 
as  the  materials  and  foundations  of  the  rest,  the  other 
are  framed.     The  acts  of  the  mind,  wherein  it  exerts 
its  power  over  its  simple  ideas,  are  chiefly  these  three : 
1.  Combining  several  simple  ideas  into  one  compound 
(mc,  and  thus  all  complex  ideas  are  made.     C.  Tlie  se- 
cond is  briitging  two  ideas,  whether  simple  or  com- 
plex, together,   and  setting  them  by  one  anotlier,  so  as 
to  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting  them 
into  one;  by  which  way  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  rela- 
tions.    3.  The  third  is  separating  them  from  all   otlier 
ideas  that  accompany   them   in  their  real   existence  ; 
this  is  called  abstraction ;  and  thus  all  its  general  ideaj$ 
we  made.    This  shows  man's  power,  and  its  ways  of 
^ration,  to  be  much  what  tlic  same  in  the  material 
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and  intellectual  world.  For  the  materials  in  both  be- 
ing such  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or 
destroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  tliem  to- 
getlier,  or  to  set  tliem  hy  one  another,  or  wholly  sepa- 
rate them.  I  shall  here  hcdn  with  die  first  of  these  in 
tli'c  consideration  of  complex  ideas,  and  come  to  the 
otiier  two  in  their  due  places.  As  simple  ideas  arc  ob- 
served to  exist  in  several  combinations  united  together, 
so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  consider  several  of  tliein 
united  together  as  one  idea  ;  and  that  not  only  as  tliey 
are  united  in  external  objects,  but  as  itself  has  joined 
tliem.  Ideas  thus  made  up  of  several  simple  ones  put 
together,  I  call  complex ;  such  as  arc  beauty,  gratitude, 
a  man,  an  arm}',  the  universe ;  which  thoujnfh  com|)li- 
cated  of  various  simple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made 
up  of  simj)le  ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleases,  con- 
sidered each  by  itself  as  one  entire  thing,  and  signified 
bv  one  name. 

^  ,      .  §.   2.    In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and 

tarily.       "    j^"^i"S   together   its   ideas,    the   niind   has 

great  power  in  varying  and  multiplying  the 
objects  of  its  thoughts,  infinitely  beyond  what  sensation 
or  reflection  furnished  it  with  ;  but  all  this  still  con- 
fined to  those  sim|)le  ideas  which  it  received  ftom  tiiose 
tv\  o  sources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  materials  of  alt 
its  compositions  :  for  simple  ideas  are  all  from  diings 
themselves,  andofthese  the  mind  can  have  no  more,  nor 
other  than  what  are  su^nested  to  it.  It  can  have  no 
other  ideas  of  sensible  (jualities  than  what  come  from 
w  ithout  by  the  senses  ;  nor  any  ideas  of  other  kind  of 
operations  of  a  thinking  substance,  than  what  it  tindsia 
itself;  but  when  it  has  once  got  these  simple  ideas,  it 
is  not  confined  barely  to  observation,  and  what  offers 
itself  from  without :  il  can,  by  its  own  poMcr,  put  to- 
gether those  ideas  it  has,  and  make  new  complex  one?, 
which  it  never  received  so  united. 
Are  citlicr  §•  »>•     C()m[)lex    ideas,    however,    com- 

modes, sub-  pounded  and  decompounded,  though  their 
stances  or  re-  number  be  infinite,  and  the  viu'iety  ead- 
Utions.  Yq^^^  whcrcwitJi   they  fill  and  entertain  tbe 

thoughts 
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thoughts  of  men  ;  yet,  I  think,  they  may  be  all  reduced 
under  these  three  hcadi:  1.  Modes.  2.  Substances. 
3i  Relations. 

§.  4.  First,  Afodes  I  call  such  complex     x/r  i 

.  1  '  ,  .    I       ,  ,     ,      '  Modes. 

Ideas,  which,  however  compounded,  con- 
tain not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  them- 
selves, but  are  considered  as  dependences  on  or  afFec- 
tions  of  substances;  such  as  are  ideas  signified  by  the 
words  triangle,  gratitude,  murder,  &c.  And  if  in 
this  I  use  the  word  mode  in  somewhat  a  different  sense 
From  its  ordinary  signification,  I  beg  pardon  ;  it  being 
unavoidable  in  discourses,  ditfering  from  the  ordinary 
received  notions,  cither  to  make  new  words,  or  to  use 
old  words  in  somewhat  a  new  signification  :  the  latter 
whereof,  in  our  present  case,  is  perhaps  the  more  to- 
lerable of  the  two. 

^.  5.    Of  these  modes,    there  are   two     Simple  and 
sorts  which  deserve  distinct  consideration,     mixed 
First,  there  are  some  which  are  only  va-    "^^^^^s. 
nations,  or  dilVerent  combinations  of  the  same  simple 
idea,  without  tlie  mixture  of  any  other;  as  a  dozen  or 
score;  which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so  many  dis- 
tinct units   added  together:  and   these  I   call   simple 
modes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one 
simple  idea. 

Secondly,  there  are  others  compounded  of  simple 
ideas  of  several  kinds,  put  together  to  make  one  com- 
plex one ;  v.  g.  beauty,  consisting  of  a  certain  com- 
position of  colour  and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the 
l)eliolder  ;  theft,  which  being  the  concealed  change  of 
the  possession  of  any  thing,  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor,  contains,  as  is  visible,  a  combination  of 
^veral  ideas  of  several  kinds :  and  these  I  call  mixed 
anodes. 

^.  6.  Secondly,  the  ideas  of  substances 
^re  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  as    Sybs^^nccs 
vc  taken  to  represent  distinct  particular    iccfive!'^^^' 
Wags  subsisting  by  themselves;  in  which 
I  ftc  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance,  such  aa  it 
^  is  always  the  first  and  chief.     Thus  if  to  substance 
■  ^  joined  the  simple  idea  of  a  certain  dull  whitish  co- 
VoL.  I.  L  lovi^^ 
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lour,  With  certain  degrees  of  weight,  hardness^  ductilityi 
and  fusibility,  we  have  the  idea  of  lead,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  sort  of  6gure,  with  the 
powers  of  motion.  Thought  and  reasoning,  joined  to 
substance,  niake  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.  Now  of 
substances  also,  there  are  two  sorts  of  ideas;  one  of 
single  substances,  as  they  exist  separately,  as  of  a  man  or  a 
sheep;  thcotlierof  several  of  those  put  together,  as  an 
army  of  men,  or  flock  of  ^heep  :  which  collective  ideas 
cf  several  substances  thus  put  together,  are  as  much 
each  of  them  one  single  idea,  as  that  of  a  man,  or  an 
unit 

Relation.  ^'  ^'  Thirdly,  the  last  sort  of  complex 

ideas,  is  that  we  call  relation,  which  con- 
sists in  the  consideration  and  comparing  one  idea  with 
anotlier.  Of  tiiese  several  kinds  we  shall  treat  in  their 
order. 

TheaUstru.  §•  8.  If  we  trace  the  progress  of  our 
Kst  ideas  minds,  and  with  attention  observe  how 
from  tlie  two  it  repeats,  adds  togethier,  and  unites  its 
sources.  simple  ideas  received  from  sensation  or  re- 

flection, it  will  lead  us  farther  than  at  first  perhaps  wc 
should  have  imagined.  And  I  believe  we  shall  find, 
if  we  warily  observe  the  originals  of  our  notions,  that 
even  the  most  abstruse  ideas,  how  remote  soever  they 
may  seem  from  sense,  or  from  any  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  are  yet  only  such  as  the  understanding 
frames  to  itself,  by  repeating  and  joining  together  idaas^ 
that  it  had  either  from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  its 
own  operations  about  them :  so  that  those  even  large 
and  abstract  ideas  are  derived  firom  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion, being  no  other  than  what  the  mind,  by  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  its  own  faculties,  employed  about  ideas  re- 
ceived from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  the  operations  it 
observ  es  in  itself  about  tliem,  may  and  does  attain  unto. 
This  1  slmil  endeavour  to  show  in  the  ideas  we  have 
of  space,  time,  and  infinity,  and  some  few  others^  that 
.seem  the  most  remote  from  those  originals. 


CHAP. 
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Of  Simpte  ModeSy  and  frst  of  the  Simple  Modes  of 

Space. 

^.  1.  T^HOUGH  in  the  foregoing  part  Simple 
X  I  have  often  mentioned  simple  ^^^^s. 
ideas,  which  are  ti*uly  tlie  materiais  of  all  our  jcnow-^ 
ledge ;  yet  having  treated  of  them  there,  rather  in  tiie 
way  that  ttiey  come  into  the  mind,  than  as  distinguished 
iW>m  others  more  compounded,  it  will  not  be  perhaps 
•amiss  to  take  a  view  of  some  of  them  again  under  this 
consideration,  and  examine  those  different  modifications 
of  the  same  idea :  wliich  the  mind  either  hnds  in 
things  existing,  or  is  able  to  make  witliin  itself,  with- 
out the  help  of  any  extrinsical  object^  or  any  foreign 
'  suggestion. 

Those  modifications  of  any  one  simple  idea  (which, 
as  has  been  said,  I  call  simple  modes)  are  as  perfectly  dif- 
fereat  and  distinct  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  those  of  the 
greatest  distance  or  contrariety.  For  the  idea  of  two  is 
as  distinct  from  tliat  of  one,  as  blueness  from  heat,  or 
either  of  them  from  any  number  :  and  yet  it  is  made 
'  up  poly  of  that  simple  idea  of  an  unit  repeated  ;  and 
repetitions  of  this  kind  joined  together,  make  those 
distinct  simple  modes,  of  a  dozen,  a  gross,  a  million. 

f.  2.  I  shall  begin  with  Uie  simple  idea  Idea  of 
of  space.  I  have  showed  above,  chap.  4.  *P^^* 
that  we  get  the  idea  of  space,  both  by  our  sight  and 
.touch;  which,  I  think,  is  so  evident,  that  it  would  be 
as  needless  to  go  to  prove  tliat  men  perceive,  by  their 
sight,  a  distance  between  bodies  of  difterent  colours,  or 
between  the  parts  of  tlie  same .  body,  as  that  they  see 
colours  themselves;  nor  is  it  less  obvious,  that  they 
can  do  so  in  the  dark  by  feeling  and  touch. 

§.  3.  This  space  considered  barely  in  spaccind 
length  between  any  two  beings,  without  extentlon. 
considering  any  thing  else  between  them;  '. 
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is  called  distance ;  if  considered  in  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  I  think  it  may  be  called  capacity.  The  term 
extension  is  usually  applied  to  il  in  what  manner  soever 
considered. 

Imracnsitr.  §•  *•  Each  different  distance  is  a  difie* 

rent  modification  of  space ;  and  each  idea 
of  any  different  distance,  or  s[)ace,  is  a  simple  mode  of 
this  idea»  Men  for  the  use,  and  by  tlie  custom  of  mea-^ 
suring,  settle  in  tiieir  minds  the  ideas  of  certain  stated 
lengths,  such  as  are  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  fathom,  mile, 
diameter  of  the  earth,  &c.  which  are  so  many  distinct 
ideas  made  up  only  of  space.  When  any  such  stated 
lengths  or  measures  of  space  are  made  familiar  to  men  s 
thoughts,  tliey  can  in  their  minds  repeat  them  as  often 
as  they  will,  without  mixing  or  joining  to  them  the 
idea  of  body,  or  any  thing  else ;  and  frame  to  them- 
selves the  ideas  of  long,  square,  or  cubic,  feet,  yards^  or 
fathonis,  here  amongst  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  or 
else  beyond  die  utmost  bounds  of  all  bodies  ;  and  by 
adding  these  still  one  to  anotlier,  enlarge  their  ideas  of 
space  as  miich  as  they  please.  The  power  of  repeating, 
or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of  any  distance,  and  add- 
ing it  to  the  former  as  often  as  wt  will,  witliout  being 
ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or  stint,  let  us  enlarge  it 
as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of 
immensity. 

Figure.  ^-  ^'   There  is  another  modification   ii( 

this  idea,  which  is  nothing  but  the  rela- 
tion which  the  parts  of  the  termination  of  extension, 
or  circumscribed  space,  have  amongst  themselves.  Thi» 
the  touch  discovers  in  sensible  bodies,  whose  extremi- 
ties come  within  our  reach;  and  the  eye  takes  both 
from  bodies  and  colours,  whose  boundaries  are  within 
its  view ;  where  observing  how  the  extremities  termi- 
nate either  in  straight  lines,  which  meet  at  discernible 
angles  ;  or  in  crooked  lines,  wherein  no  angles  can  be 
perceived ;  by  considering  these  as  they  relate  to  one 
another,  in  all  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  or 
space,  it  has  that  idea  we  call  figure,  which  affords  ts 
the  mind  vlnfmite  variety.  For  besides  tlie  vast  nam* 
ber  of  different  figures,  that  do  really  exist  in  the 
'i  cohereot 
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-coherent  masses  of  matter^  tiie  stock  that  the  mind 
has  in  its  power,  by  varying  the  idea  of  space,  and 
thereby  making  still  new  compositions,  by  repeating 
its  own  ideas,  and  joining  them  as  it  pleases,  is  per- 
fectly inexhaustible  ;  and  so  it  can  nmltiply  figures  m-  ^^ 
infinitum. 

§.  6.  For  the  mind  having  a  power  to  pj^^-g 
repeat  the  idea  of  any  length  directly 
stretched  out,  and  joiu  it  to  another  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, which  is  to  double  tlie  length  of  that  straight  line, 
or  else  join  another  with  what  inclination  it  thinks  fit, 
and  so  make  what  sort  of  angle  it  pleases;  and  being 
able  also  to  shorten  any  line  it  imagines^  by  taking 
from  it  one  half,  or  one  fourth,  or  what  part  it  pleases, 
^ittiout  being  able  to  cbme  to  an  end  of  any  such  di- 
visions, it  can  make  an  angle  of  any  bigness :  so  also 
the  lines  that  are  its  sides,  of  what  length  it  pleases ; 
which  joining  again  to  other  lines  of  different  lengths, 
•and  at  different  angles,  till  if  has  wholly  inclosed  any 
space,  it  is  evident,  that  it  can  multiply  figures  both  in 
their  shape  and  capacity,  4vf  infinitum  ;  all  which  are 
but  so  many  difi'erent  siuiple  modes  of  space. 

The  same  that  it  can  do  with  straight  lines,  it  can 
4ilso  do  with  crooked,  or  crooked  and  straight  together ; 
and  the  same  it  can  do  in  lines,  it  can  also  in  sui>er« 
ficies  :  by  which  wc  may  be  led  into  farther  thoughts  of 
the  endless  variety  of  figures,  that  the  mind  has  a 
flower  to  make,  and  thereby  to  multiply  the  simple 
modes  of  space. 

§.  7.  Another  idea  coming  under  this  ^Uce 
head,  and  belonging  to  this  tribe,  is  that 
we  call  place.  As  in  simple  space,  we  consider  the  re* 
lation  of  distance  between  any  two  bodies  or  points ; 
so  in  our  idea  of  place,  we  consider  the  relation  of  dis- 
tance betwixt  any  thing,  and  any  two  or  more  points, 
which  are  considered  as  keeping  the  same  distance  one 
with  another,  and  so  considered  as  at  rest :  for  when  we 
find  any  thing  at  the  same  distance  now,  which  it  was 
yesterday,  from  any  two  or  more  points,^  which  have 
not  since  changed  their  distance  one  with  another,  and 
with  which  we  tlien  compared  it,  we  say  it  Imth  kepi 

1-3  x^^ 
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the  same  place  ;  but  if  it  bath  sensibly  altered  its  distance 
>vith  either  of  those  points,  we  say  it  bath  changed  its 
place  :  though  vulgarly  speaking,  in  the  common  notion 
of  place,  we  do  not  always  exactly  observe  the  distance 
from  these  precise  pomts  ;  but  from  larger  portions  of 
sensible  objects,  to  which  we  consider  the  tiling  placed 
to  bear  relation,  and  its  distance  from  which  we  have 
some  reason  to  observe. 

§.  8.  Thus  a  company  of  chess-men,  standing  on  the 
same  squares  of  the  chess-board,  where  we  left  them, 
Ue  say  they  are  all  in  the  same  place,  or  unmoved ; 
though  perhaps  the  chess-board  hath  been  in  the  mean 
time  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another ;  because  we 
compared  them  only  to  the  parts  of  the  chess-board, 
which  keep  the  same  distance  one  with  another.  The 
chess-board,  we  also  say,  is  in  the  same  place  it  was,  if 
it  remain  in  the  same  part  of  the  cabin,  though  per- 
haps the  ship,  Mhich  it  is  in,  sails  all  the  while :  and 
the  ship  is  said  to  be  in  the  same  place,  supposing  it 
kept  the  same  distance  with  the  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land  ;  though  perhaps  the  earth  hath  turned 
round  ;  and  so  both  chess-men,  and  board,  and  ship, 
have  every  one  changed  place,  in  respect  of  remoter 
bodies,  which  have  kept  the  same  distance  one  with' 
another.  But  yet  the  distance  from  certain  parts  of  the 
board,  being  that  which  determines  the  place  of  tlic 
chess-men ;  and  the  distance  from  the  fixed  parts  of 
the  cabin  (with  which  we  made  the  comparison)  be-' 
ing  that  which  determined  the  place  of  the  chess-board  ; 
and  the  fixed  parts  of  the  earth,  that  by  which  we  de- 
termined the  place  of  the  ship  ;  these  things  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  same  place  in  those  respects  :  though 
their  distance  from  some  other  things,  which  in  tnis 
matter  we  did  not  con.sider,  being  varied,  they  have  un- 
doubtedly changed  place  in  that  respect ;  and  we  our- 
selves shall  think  so,  when  we  have  occasion  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  other. 

§.  y.  But  this  modification  of  distance  we  call  place, 
being  made  by  men,   for  their  common  use,  that  by  it . 
they  might  be  able  to  design  the  pai*ticular  position  of 
things,  where  tliey  had  occasion  for  such  designation  ;' 

"men 
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men  consider  and  determine  of  thb  place,  by  reference 
to  those  adjacent  things  whifjh  best  served  to  their  pi'e* 
sent  puipose,  ^vithout  considering  other  thing?^  which 
to  answer  another  purpose  would  better  detennine  tlic 
place  of  the  same  thing.  Thus  in  the  chess-board,  the 
use  of  the  designation  of  the  place  of  each  cbess-inan> 
being  determined  only  within  that  checquered  piece  of 
wood,  it  would  cross  that  purpose,  to  measure  it  by  any 
thing  else :  but  when  these  very  chess-men  are  put  up 
in  a  bag,  if  any  one  should  ask  where  the  black  king 
is,  it  would  be  proper  to  detenninc  tlic  place  by  the 
parts  of  the  room  it  was  in,  and  not  by  the  clies&- 
board  ;  there  being  another  use  of  designing  the  place 
it  is  now  in,  than  wlien  in  play  it  wus  ou  tl^  chess* 
board,  and  so  must  be  determined  by  other  bodies.  So 
if  any  one  should  ask,  in  what  place  are  the  versesy 
which  report  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalas,  it  would 
be  very  improper  to  detennine  this  place,  by  saying; 
they  were  in  such  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Bodley's 
library :  but  the  right  designation  of  the  place  would 
be  by  the  parts  of  Virgils  works  ;  and  the  proper  answer 
would  be,  that  these  verses  were  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  book  of  his  iEneid ;  and  that  tliey  have  been 
always  constantly  in  the  same  place  ever  since  Virgil 
was  printed  ;  which  is  true,  though  the  book  itself  hath 
moved  a  thousand  times ;  the  use  of  the  idea  of  place 
here  being  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  book  that  story 
is^  that  so  upon  occasion  we  may  know  where  to  find  it, 
and  have  recourse  to  it  for  use. 

§.  10.  That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing      p^^^^ 
else  but  such  a  relative   position   of  any 
thing,  as  I  liave  before  mentioned,  I  think  is  plain,  and 
will  be  easily  admitted,  when  we  consider  tliat  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  universe,  thougli  we 
can  of  all  the  parts  of  it ;  because  beyond  lUiiit  we  have* 
not  the  idea  of  any  fixed,  distinct,  particular  beings   in' 
reference   to  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  re- 
lation of  distance ;  but  all  beyond  it  is  one   unitbrm 
space  or  expansion,  wherein  the  mind  finds  no  variety, 
no  marks.     For  to  say,  that  the  world  is  somewhere, 
means  no  more  Jhan  that  it  does  exist :  this,  tliough  a 
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phrase  borroired  from  place,  signifying  only  its  existence, 
not  location;  and  when  one  can  nnd  out,  and  frame  in 
his  mind,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  place  of  tlie  universe, 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  us,  whetlier  it  moves  or  stands  still 
in  the  undistinguishable  inane  of  infinite  space :  though 
it  be  true,  that  the  word  place  has  sometimes  a  more 
confused  sense,  and  stands  for  that  space  which  any 
body  takes  up;  and  so  the  universe  is  in  a  place.  Tb<^ 
idea  therefore  of  place  we  have  by  the  same  means  that 
we  get  the  idea  of  space,  (whereof  this  is  but  a  particular 
limited  consideration)  viz.  by  our  sight  and  touch ;  by 
cither  of  which  we  receive  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of 
extension  or  distance. 

Extension  §.11.  Thcrc  are  some  that  would  per-f 

and  body,  not  suade  US,  that  body  and  extension  are  the 
the  same,  same  thing :  who  either  change  tlie  significa- 
tion of  words,  which  1  would  not  suspect  tliem  of,  they 
having  so  severely  cpndemned  the  philosophy  of  others, 
because  it  hath  been  too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain 
meaning,  or  deceitful  obscurity  of  doubtful  or  insigni- 
ficant terms.  If  therefore  they  mean  by  body  and  ex- 
tension the  same  that  other  people  do,  viz.  by  body, 
sometJung  that  is  solid  and  extended,  whose  parts  are 
separable  and  moveable  different  ways  ;  and  by  exten- 
sion, only  the  space  that  lies  between  the  extremities  of 
those  solid  coherent  parts,  and  which  is  possessed  by 
them :  they  confound  very  difierentt  ideas  one  witli  ano- 
ther. For  I  appeal  to  every  man's  own  thcuights,  whe- 
ther the  idea  of  space  be  not  as  distinct  fi'om-  that  of 
solidity,  as  it  is  from  the  idea  of  scarlet  colour  r  It  is 
true,  solidity  cannot  exist  without  extension,  neither 
can  scarlet  colour  exist  without  extension :  but  this 
hinders  not,  but  that  they  are  distinct  ideas.  Many 
ideas  require  others  as  necessary  to  their  existence  or 
conception,  which  yet  are  very  distinct  ideas.  Motion 
can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived  without  space ;  and 
yet  motion  is  not  space,  nor  spaceniotion  :  space  can 
exist  without  it,  and  they  are  very  distinct  ideas ;  and 
so,  I  think,  are  those  of  space  and  solidity.  Solidity 
is  so  inseparable  an  idea  from  body,  that  upon  that 
depends  its  filling  of  space,  its  contact,  impulse,  and 
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communication  of  motion  upon  in;;)ulsc.  And  if  it  be  a 
reason  to  prove,  that  spirit  is  dilfercnt  from  body,  be- 
cause thinking  includes  not  the  idea  of  extension  in  it ; 
the  same  reason  will  be  as  valid,  I  suppose,  to  prove 
that  space  is  not  body,  because  it  includes  not  the  idea 
of  solidity  in  it:  space  and  solidity  being  as  distinct 
ideas,  as  thinking  and  extension,  and  as  wholly  separa- 
ble in  the  mind  one  from  another.  Body  then  and  ex- 
tension, it  is  evident,  are  two  distinct  ideas.     For, 

§.  12.  rirst,  Extension  includes  no  solidity,  nor  re- 
list^ncc  to  the  motion  of  body,  as  body  does. 

§.  13.  Secondly,  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  inse- 
parable one  from  the  otiier ;  so  that  the  contiimity  can- 
not be  separated  neither  really,  nor  mentally.  For  I 
demand  of  any  one  to  remove  any  part  of  it  from  ano- 
ther, with  which  it  is  continued,  even  so  much  as  in 
thought.  To  divide  and  separate  actually,  is,  as  I 
think,  by  removing  the  parts  one  from  another,  to 
make  two  superficies,  where  before  there  was  a  conti- 
nuity ;  and  to  divide  mentally,  is  to  make  in  the  mind 
two  superficies,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity, 
and  consider  them  as  removed  one  from  the  other ; 
which  can  only  be  done  in  things  considered  by  the 
mind  as  capable  of  being  separated ;  and  by  separation, 
of  acquiring  new  distinct  superficies,  which  they  then 
have  not,  but  are  capable  of;  but  neither  of  these  ways 
of  separation,  whether  real  or  mental,  is,  as  I  tliink,  com* 
patible  to  pure  space. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  consider  so  much  of  such  a 
space,  as  is  answerable  or  commensurate  to  a  foot, 
>vilhout  considering  the  rest ;  which  is  indeed  a  partial 
consideration,  but  not  so  much  as  mental  separation, 
or  division  ;  since  a  man  can  no  more  mentally  divide, " 
without  considering  two  superficies  8e()arate  one  from 
the  other,  than  he  can  actually  divide,  without  making 
two  superficies  disjoined  one  from  the  other:  but  a 
partial  consideration  is  not  separating.  A  man  niay 
consider  light  in  the  sun^  without  its  heat;  or  mobility 
WJ  body,  without  its  extension,  without  thinking  of 
^^ir  separation.     One  is  only  a  partial  consideration, 
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termiimtirig  in  one  alone ; .  and  the  other  is  a  considera- 
tion of  both,  as  existing  separately. 

^.  14.  Thirdly.  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovo^ 
able,  which  follows. from  their  inseparability:  motion 
being  nothing  but  change  of  distance  between  any  two 
things  :  but  this  cannot  be  between  parts  that  are  inse- 
parable :  which  therefore  must  needs  be  at  perpetual 
rest  one  amongst  another. 

Thus  the  determined  idea  of  simple  space  distinguishes 
it  plainly  ^nd  sufficiently  from  body ;  since  its  parts  arc 
inseparable,  immoveable,  and  without  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  body. 

The  defini-  ^-  ^  '^-  ^^  ^^Y  ^^"^  ^^^  ™^  what  this  space, 

tionofcxtcn-  I  Speak  of,  is  ?  I  will  tell  him,  when  lie 
sion  explains  tclls  mc  what  his  extension  is.  For  to  say^ 
It  nor.  ^g  jg  usually  done,  that  extension  is  to  have 

partes  extra  partes,  is  to  say  only,  that  extension  is  ex- 
ttension  :  for  what  am  I  the  better  informed  in  the  na- 
ture of  extension,  when  I  am  told,  that  extension  is  to 
have  parts  that  are  extended,  exterior  to  parts  that  are 
extended,  i.  e.  extension  consists  of  extended  parts? 
As  if  one  asking,  what  a  fibre  was?  I  should  answer 
him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  several  fibres : 
would. he  thereby  be  enabled  to  understand  what  a 
fibre  was  better  than  he  did  before  ?  Or  rather,  would 
he  not  have  reason  to  think,  that  my  design  was  to 
make  sport  with  him,  rather  than  seriously  to  instruct 
liiui  ? 

Division  of  ^'    ^^'    ^hose  who  contend    that  space 

beings  into  ^^d  body  are  the  same,  bring  this  dilemma : 
bodies  and  either  this  space  is  something  or  nothing; 
s|>irit8,prom  jf  nothing  be  between  ^vo  bodies,  they 
bodvThc  loust  necessarily  touch :  if  it  be  allowed 
same.  to   be  something,    they  ask,   whether  it  be 

body  or  spirit?  To  which  I  answer,  bj^ 
another  question,  who  told  them  that  there  wasj  or 
could  be  nothing  but  solid  beings,  which  could  not 
think,  and  thinking  beings  that  were  not  extended? 
which,  is  ^1  they  mean  by  the  tenns  body  and 
spirit  "         ' 

§.  ITt 
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§.  17-    If  it  be  demanded   (as  usually  it    Substance 
0  whether   tliis  space,  void  of  body,   be    which  we 
ubstance  or  accident ;  I  shall  readily  answer,    kmow  not,  no 
know  not ;  nor  shall  be  ashamed  to  own    P"^^  against 
ay  ignorance,  till  they  that  ask  show  me  a   ^^^^  ^* 
lear  distinct  idea  of  substance. 

§ .  18.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deliver  my- 
elf  from  those  fallacies  which  we  are  apt  lo  put  upon 
ourselves,    by  taking  words   for  things.     It  helps   not 
»ur  ignorance,  to  feign  a  knowledge  where  we  have 
lone,   by  making  a  noise  with  sounds,  without  clear 
ind   distinct  significations.     Names  made  at  pleasure 
leither  alter  the  nature  of  things,  nor  make  us  under- 
tand  them  but  as  they  are  signs  of  and  stand  for  de- 
eru^ined  ideas.     And  I  desire  those  who  lay  so  much 
tress  on  the  sound  of  these  two  syllables,  substance,  to 
:onsider  whether  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infi- 
lite   incopoprehensible   God,   to   finite  •  spirit,    and    to 
Kxly,  it  be  in  the  same  sense ;  and  whether  it  stands 
or  the  same  idea,  when  each  of  those  three  so  different 
)eings  arc  called  substances.     If  so,    whether  it  will 
hence  follow,  that  God,  spirits,  and  body,  agreeing  in 
:he  same  common  nature  of  substance,    differ  not  any 
otherwise,  than  in  a  bare  different  modification  oi  that 
substance ;  as  a  tree  and  a  pebble  being  in  the  same 
sense  body,   and  agreeing  in   the   common   nature   of 
body,  differ  only  in  a  bare  modification   of  that  com- 
mon matter:  which  will  be  a  very  harsh  doctrine.     If 
they  say,   that  they  apply  it  to  God,   finite  spirit,   and 
matter,   in  three  different  significations;    and   that   it 
stands  for  one  idea,  when  God  is  said  to  be  a  substance ; 
for  another,  when  the  soul  is  called  substance ;  and  for 
a  third,    when  a  body  is  called   so;  if  the  name  sub- 
stance stands  for  tl^ree  several  distinct  ideas,  tlicy  would 
do  well  to  make  known  those  distinct  ideas,   or  at  U  ast 
to  give  three  distinct  names  to  them,  to  prevent  in  so 
important  a  notion  the  confusion  and  errors  that  will 
naturally  follow  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  so  doul^t- 
fill  a  term;  which  is  so  far  from  being   suspected  to 
have  three  distinct,   that  in  ordinary  use  it  has  scarce 
one  clear  distinct  signification ;  and  if  they  can   thus 
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make  three  distinct  ideas  of  substance,  what  hinders  why 
another  may  not  make  a  fourth  ? 

Sabstance  §'   ^^^'   '^^^^^  ^''^^   *^^^^  ^""    ^"^   ^^*^   °^ 

and  acci.  tion  of  accidents,  as  a  sort  of  real  beings 
dents,  of  lit-  that  ucedcd  sometliing  to  inhere  in,  were 
tlcuseinphi-  forced  to  find  out  the  word  substance  to 
jos^cpiy.  support  them.     Had  the  poor  Indian  phi- 

losopher (who  imagined  that  the  earth  also  wanted 
something  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word  sub- 
stance, he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to 
find  an  elephant  to  support  it,  and  a  tortoise  to  support 
his  elephant :  the  word  substance  would  have  done  it 
eficctually.  And  he  that  inquired,  might  have  taken 
it  for  as  good  an  answer  from  an  Indian  philosoplier, 
that  substance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which 
supports  the  earth ;  as  we  take  it  for  a  sufficient  answer, 
and  good  doctrine,  from  our  European  philosophers, 
that  substance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which 
6ui)ports  accidents.  So  tliat  of  substaiice^  we  have  no 
idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused  obscure  one  of 
what  it  does. 

§.  20.  Whatever  a  learned  manjnay  do  here,  an  in- 
telligent American,  who  inquired  into  the  nature  of 
things,  would  scarce  take  it  for  a  satis&ctory  account, 
if  desiring  to  learn  our  architecture,  he  should  be  told, 
that  a  pillar  was  a  thing  supported  by  a  basis,  and  a 
basis  something  that  supported  a  pillar.  Would  he  not 
think  himself  mocked,  instead  of  taught,  with  such  an 
account  as  this  r  And  a  stranger  to  them  would  l)e  very 
liberally  instructed  in  the  nature  of  books,  and  the  things 
they  contained,  if  he  should  be  told,  that  all  learnt 
books  consisted  of  paper  and  letters,  and  that  letters 
were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and  paper  a  thing  tliat 
held  forth  letters :  a  notable  way  of  having  clear  ideas 
of  letters  and  papers  !  Hut  were  the  Latin  words  inhae- 
rentia  and  substantia,  put  into  the  plain  English  ones 
that  answer  them,  and  were  called  sticking  on  and  un- 
der-propping, they  would  better  discover  to  us  the  very 
great  clearness  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  substance  and 
accidents,  and  show  of  what  use  they  are  in  deciding  of 
fjucstions  in  philosophy. 

§21. 
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§•21.  But  to  return  to  our  idea  of  space,  ^  vacuum 
If  body  be  not  supposed  infinite,  which  I  beyond  the 
think  no  one  will  affirm,  I  would  ask,  utmost 
Whether,  if  God  placed  a  man  at  the  ex-  bounds  of 
tremity  of  corporeal  beings,  he  could  not  ^' 
stretch  his  hand  beyond  his  body  ?  If  he  could,  then  he 
would  put  his  arm  where  there  was  before  space  with- 
out body;  and  if  there  he  spread  his  fingers,  there 
would  still  be  space  between  them  without  body.  If 
he  could  not  stretch  out  his  hand,  it  must  be  because  of 
some  external  hindrance;  for  we  suppose  him  alive, 
witli  such  a  power  of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that 
he  hath  now,  which  is  not  in  itself  im|K)ssible,  if  God 
60  pleased  to  have  it ;  (or  at  least  it  is  not  impossible  for 
God  so  to  move  him :)  and  then  I  ask.  Whether  that 
which  hinders  his  hand  from  moving  outwards  be  sub- 
^stance  or  accident,  something  or  nothing  ?  And  when 
they  have  resolved  that,  they  will  be  able  to  resolve 
tlieniselves  what  that  is,  which  is  or  may  be  between 
two  bodies  at  a  distance,  that  is  not  body,  and  has  no 
solidity.  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  argument  is  at  least  as- 
good,  that  where  nothing  hinders  (as  beyond  the  utmost 
bounds  of  all  bodies)  a  body  put  in  motion  may  move 
on ;  as  where  tliere  is  nothing  between,  there  two  bodies 
must  necessarily  touch  ;  for  pure  space  between,  is  suf- 
ficient to  take  away  tlie  necessity  of  mutual  contact : 
hut  bare  space  in  the  way,  is  not  sufficient  to  stop  mo- 
tion. The  truth  is,  these  men  must  either  own  tliat 
they  think  body  infinite,  though  they  are  loth  to  speak 
it  out,  or  else  affirm  that  space  is  not  body.  For  I 
would  fain  meet  with  that  thinking  man,  that  can  in 
his  thoughts  set  any  bounds  to  space,  more  than  lie  caft 
to  duration ;  or  by  thinking  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end 
of  either :  and  tlierefore,  if  his  idea  of  eternity  be  infi- 
nite, so  is  his  idea  of  immensity ;  Uiey  are  both  finite  or 
infinite  aUke. 

§.  S2.  Fardier,  those  who  assert  the  im«-     Thepoverof 
possibility  of  space  existing  without  matter,     annihilation 
must  not  only  make  body  infinite,  but  must    P«^Y«  *•▼•- 
dso  deny  a  power  in  GodkJto  ajinii)ilate  any    ^^^'   . « 
put  of  matter.     No  one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  God 

can 
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can  put  ail  end  to  all  niotion  that  is  in  matter,  and 
fix  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe  in  a  perfect  quiet  and 
rest,  and  continue  them  so  long  as  he  pleases.     Who- 
ever then  will  allow,  that  (lod  can,  during  such  a  ge- 
neral rest,  annihilate  cither  this  book,  or  the  body  of 
him  tliat  teads  it,  must  necessarily  admit  the  possibility 
of  a  vacuum  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  space  that  was 
filled  by  the  parts  of  the  anniliilated  body,  will  still 
remain,  and  be  a  space  without  body.     For  the  circum- 
ambient bodies  being  in  perfect  rest,  are  a  w  all  of  ada- 
mant, and  in  that  state  make  it  a  perfect  impossibility 
for  any  other  body  to  get  into  that  space.     And  indeed 
the  necessary  motion  of  one  particle  of  matter  into  the 
place  from  whence  another  particle  of  matter  is  re- 
moved, is  but  a  consequence  from  tfie  supposition  of 
plenitude :  which  will  tlierefore  need  some  better  proof 
than  a  supposed  matter  of  fact,  which  experiment  can 
never  make  out :  our  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas  plainly 
satisfying  us,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween space  and  solidity,  since  we  can  conceive  the  one 
without  the  other.     And   those   who   dispute    for  or 
against  a  vacuum,  do  thereby  confess  they  have  distinct 
ideas  of  vacuum  and  plenum,  i.  e.  that  they  have  an 
idea  of  extension  void  of  solidity,  though  they  deny  its 
existence:   or  else  they  dispute  about  nothing  at  all. 
For  they  who  so  much  alter  the  signification  of  words, 
as  to  call  extension  body,  and  conseqiiently  make  tlic 
whole  essence  of  body  to  be  nothing  but  pure  extcn- 
;5ion  without  solidity,  must  talk  absurdly  whenever  they 
speak  of  vacuum,  since  it  is  impossible  for  extension  to 
be  without  extension.     For  vacuum,  whether  we  aflBrm 
or  deny  its  existence,  signifies  space  without  body,  w*hose 
very  existence  no  one  can  deny  to  be  possible,  who  will 
tio%  make  matter  infinite,  and  take  from  God  a  power 
to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it 

iviotion  §•  23.  But  not  to  go  so  far  as  beyond 

-proves  a  va.      the  Utmost  bounds  of  body  in  the  universe, 
^uom.  nor  appeal  to  God's  omnipotency,  to  find 

a  vacuum,  the  motion  x)f  bodies  that  are  in  bur  view 
and  neiglibourhood  aeems  U)  me  plainly  to.  evince  it 

'      For 
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For  I  desire  any  one  so  to  divide  a  solid  body,  of  any 
dimension  he  pleases,  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
solid  parts  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every  way  within 
the  bounds  of  that -Superficies,  if  there  be  not  left  in 
it  a  void  space,  as  big  as  the  least  part  into  which  he 
has  divided  the  said  solid  body.  And  if  where  the  least 
particle  of  the  body  divided  is  as  big  as  a  mustard- 
seed,  a  void  space  equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  mustard-seed 
be  reriuisite  to  make  room  for  the  free  motion  of  the 
parts  of  the  divided  body  within  the  bounds  of  its  su** 
perficies,  where  the  particles  of  matter  are  100,000,000 
less  tlian  a  mustard-seed  ;  there  must  also  be  a  space  void 
of  solid  matter,  as  big  as  100,000,000  part  of  a  mus« 
tard-secd ;  for  if  it  hold  in  one,  it  will  hold  in  the  other, 
and  so  on  4if  infinitum.  And  let  this  void  space  be  as 
little  as  it  will,  it  destroys  the  hypothesis  of  plenitude. 
For  if  there  can  be  a  space  void  of  body  equal  to  the 
smallest  separate  particle  of  matter  now  existing  in  na- 
ture, it  is  still  space  without  body;  and  makes  as  great 
a  difference  between  space  and  body,  as  if  it  were  fjJy» 
X^^F'^j  ^  distance  as  wide  as  any  in  nature.  And  there- 
fore, if  we  suppose  not  the  void  space  necessary  to  mo- 
tion equal  to  the  least  parcel  of  the  divided  solid  matter, 
but  to  tV  ^r  t4u-u  of  it;  the  same  consequence  will  al- 
ways follow  of  space  witliout  matter. 

§.  24.    But    the    question    being    here,     ,—    .. 
"  whether  the  idea  of  space  or  extension  be  g andbo 

**  the  same  with  the  idea  of  body,"  it  is  Jy  distinct." 
not  necessary  to  prove  the  real  existence  of 
a  vacuum,  but  the  idea  of  it;  which  it  is  plain  men 
liave,  when  they  inquire  and  dispute,  whether. there  b^ 
a  vacuum  or  no.  For  if  they  had  not  the  idea  qf  apace 
without  body,  they  could  not  make  a  question  ^bout  its 
existence  :  and  if  their  idea  of  body  did  not  luclude  in 
it  something  more  than  the  bare  idea  of  space,  they 
could  have  no  doubt  about  the  plenitude  of  th^  world: 
and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  demand,  wbetb^r  ther^ 
were  space  without  body,  as  whether  there  were  space 
without  space,  or  body  wioiout  body,  sin^e  these  were 
but  different  names  o(  the  same  idea. 

•        •    *  S.  SL5. 
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ExtcnsioB  ^*  ^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^"^'  ^^^  ^^^^  *^  extensioa 

being  insc.  joins  itself  SO  inseparably  with  all  visible, 
parable  from  and  iDost  tangible  qualities,  that  it  suffers 
body,  proves  ^s  to  see  no  one,  or  feel  veiy  few  external 
lamr  objects,    w  ithout  taking  in  impressions  -of 

extension  too  This  readiness  of  exten* 
sion  to  make  itself  be  taken  notice  of  so  constantly  with 
other  ideas,  has  been  the  occasion,  I  guess,  that  some 
have  made  the  whole  essence  of  body  to  consist  in  ex- 
tension ;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
some  have  had  their  minds,  by  their  eyes  and  touch 
(tiie  busiest  of  all  our  senses)  so  filled  with  the  idea  of 
extension,  and  as  it  were  wholly  possessed  with  it,  that 
they  allowed  no  existence  to  any  thing  that  had  not  ex- 
tension. I  shall  not  now  argue  with  those  men,  who 
take  the  measure  and  possibility  of  all  being,  only  irora 
their  narrow  and  gross  imaginations :  but  having  here 
to  do  only  with  those  who  conclude  the  essence  of  body 
to  be  extension,  because  they  say  they  cannot  ima- 
gine any  sensible  quality  of.  any  body  without  extension; 
I  shall  desire  them  to  consider,  that  had  they  reflected 
on  their  ideas  of  tastes  and  smells,  as  much  as  on  those 
of  sight  and  touch  ;  nay,  had  they  examined  their 
ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  several  other  pains,  they 
would  have  found,  that  they  included  in  tliem  no  idea 
of  extension  at  all ;  which  is  but  an  affection  of  body, 
as  well  as  the  rest,  discoverable  by  our  senses,  wixicik 
are  scarce  acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure  essences  of 
things. 

^.  26.  If  those  ideas,  which  are  constantly  joined  to 
all  others,  must  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  essence 
of  those  things  which  have  constantly  those  ideas  joined 
to  them,  and  are  inseparable  from  them ;  then  unity  is 
without  doubt  the  essence  of  every  thing.  For  there  is 
not  any  object  of  sensation  or  rtflection,  which  docs  not 
carry  with  it  the  idea  of  one :  but  the  weakness  of  this 
kind  of  argument  we  have  already  shown  sufficiently. 

§.  27.  To  coj[iclude,  whatever  uien^hall 
zrTsol'^T  ^^^^^  concerning  the  existence  of  a  vacuum, 
distinct.  this  IS  plain  to  me,  that  we  have  as  ctear 

an  idea  of  i^ace  distinct  from  soliditj«  as 

we 
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nc  liave  of  soiiiltty  distiiift  from  ibotixiii','  or  nibtfoii 
froni  space.  H'e  hav-c  iiot  miy  twulimrc  di:jtiiict  idciU, 
aiul  we  can  as  eii^ily  t-onccivf  space  iiitlioiit  solidity,  as 
we  i:!ilt  coiicfcive  Ifuily  or  sj,kico  without  iiioritm  ;,  tlioujj;ii 
it  be  ever  so  certahi,  tliat  iicitdcrbodv  lior  motion  can 
exist  witliouf  space.  IJut  ivhetlieraiiy  one  vull  ts'kc 
epftcd  to  be'only  a-ri?l«tioii-resiilBiig  froin  liic  existence 
of  otlier  bciiigd  afa  distttiicc,  or  wlicthv'r  they  will  think 
the  words  of  tlie  most  •Iciiowiiit!;  i.int»  Soioniiiii,  "Tlic 
"  hciiven,  and  the  Ueaveu  of  heavens,  cannot  contain 
"  thee;"  or  tiiose  more  cinpliaticid  ones  of  tlie  in- 
spired philosoplier  St.  Piitil,  •"  In  liini  Hc  li\-e,  move, 
"  and  have  our  being;"  are  to  bu  understood  in  a 
titcrat  sense,  1  lea%'c  everyone  to  consider :  .only  our 
ideaof-s[>acc  i^  I  think,  such  tis  I  have' mentioned, 
find  distinct  from  that  ot  body.  "For  Mlicthcr  we  con- 
sider-in iiiiiltcr  itself  the  distance  of  its  coherent  solid 
parts,  and  CJttl  it,  in  respect  of  tiiosc  solid  parts,  ex- 
tension; or  Mhether,  considcrhig  it  as  King,  between 
ihe-e\tremitic'S  of  any  body  in  its  sevcrui  dimensions, 
Mccall  itirnglli,  brca<itii,  and  tliickne.-^s ;  or  else  con- 
sidering it  as  Kins  between  iniy  two  btxhts,  or  positive 
Ijrings,  witiiout  any  coii&idcraltun  whether  there  be  any 
matter  or  no  betwfen,  we  call  it  distance ;  howevef 
named  or  considered,  it  is  always  the  same  uniform 
simple  idea  of  space,  taken  from  objects  about  which 
our  senses  have  "been  conversant;  whereof  having  set'* 
tlt'cl  ideas  in  onr  minds,  we  can  revive;  repeat  and  add 
tliem  one  to  anoditr  as  often  as  we  will,  and  consider 
tjic  spare  op  iii>luncc  so  imagined,  either  as  filled  with 
solid  parts  so  that  another  boily  cannot  come  there, 
nilhout  displacinjt  and  thrusting  out  the  body  that  ivea 
tl:er«  before ;  or  elseiis  void  of  solidity,  so  titat  a  body 
(if  ef|iitil  ilimcnsions  to  thdt  empty  or  pure  space  uiay 
i.f  piuced  in  it.  without  die  removing  or  expulsion  of 
i'uV  thinjj  that  was  there.  But,  to  avoid  confusion  in 
di«courst!S  concerniriii  t!ii»-  matter,  it  were  possibly  to 
be  wished  that  ihc  mime  extension  were  applied  only  to 
matter,  or  the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  particular 
nodies  ;  and  the  term  expansion  to  space  in  gca?val, 
v.ith  or  without  solid  maltcr  possessing  it.  so  as  zo  say 
Vot.^.  Al  t-jfts* 
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space  is  expanded,  and  body  extended.  But  in  this 
every  cue  has  liberty :  I  propose  it  only  for  the  more 
clear  and  distinct  way  of  speaking. 

§.  28.  The  knowing  precisely  what  our 
little  in  c^ar  ^^^'^^  Stand  for,  would,  I  imagine,  in 
•imple  ideas.     ^^^'^  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  cases> 

quickly  end   the   dispute.     For  I  am    apt 
to    think    that    men,    when    they   come    to    examine 
them,    iind  their  simple  ideas  all  generally  to  agree, 
though  in  discourse  with  one  another  they  perhaps  con- 
found one  another  with  ditlorent  names.     I  imagine  that 
men  who  abstract  their  tiioughts,  and  do  well  examino 
the  ideas  of  their  own  minds,  cannot  much  differ  in 
thinking;  hox^ever  they  may  perplex  Uiemselves  with 
words,  according  to  the  way  of  speaking  of  the  several 
schools  or  s^cts  they  have  been  bred  up  in  :  though 
anjt)ngst  unthinking  men,    who   examine   not  scrupu- 
lously and  carefully  their  own  ideas,  and  strip  them  not 
from  the  markii  men  use  for  them,  but  confound  them 
with  words,  tliere  must  be  endless  dispute,  wranglin^^ 
and  jargon  ;  especially  if  they  be  learned  bookish  men, 
devoted  to  some  sect,  and  accustomed  to  the  language  uf 
it,  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others.     But  if  it 
should   happen,    tliat   any   two    thinking    men   should 
really  have  diHerent  ideas,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
discourse  or  argue  one  with  another.     Here  I  must  Bot 
be  mistaken,  to  think  tliat  every  floating  imagination 
in   m(*n*s   brains,    is  presently  of  that  sort  of  ideas  I 
s])eak  of.     It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  ]mt  otf  thosf^ 
confused  notions  and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from 
custom,    inadvertency,   and  common  conversation:  It 
requires  pains  and  assiduity  to  examine  its  ideas,  till 
it  resolves  them  into  those  clear  and  distinct  simple 
ones,  out  of  which  they  are  compounded ;  and  to  sefl 
wliich,  amongst  its  simj)le   ones,  have  or  have  not  a^ 
nccc:rj>ury  connexion  and  dependence  one  upon  another, 
'YxW  a  man  doth  tliis  in  the  primary  and  originid  notioa 
of  iliini^.s,  he  builds  upon  floating  and  uncertain  prin- 
ciples, and  will  often  tind  himself  at  a  loss. 


.Cll.\P- 
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Of  DuratioH^  and  ita  sbnpk  ModcB, 

V  1.  np^HERE   is   another  sort   of   db-     Duration  i« 
A     tancc  or  Icnglli,  the  idea  whci'e*     fleeting  ex- 
of  wc  get  not  from  the  permanent  parts  of    «*=""^n* 
space,  bat  from  the  fleeting  and  i)erpetually  perishing 
parts  of  succession.     This  we  call  duration,  the  simple 
modes  whereof  are  any  diftbrent  lengths  of  it,  whereof 
we  have  distinct  ideas,  as  hours,  days,  years,   &c.  tiuui 
and  eternity. 

§•  2.  The  answer  of  a  great  man,  to  one  its  idea  from 
who  asked  what  time  was,  *'  Si  non  rogas  roHcction  on 
**  intelligo,"*  (which  amounts  to  this  ;  the  the  train  of 
more  I  set  mysi;lf  to  think  of  it,  the  less  I  ^^^  *^^"* 
understand  it)  might  pcrliaps  persuade  one,  that  time, 
which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itself  not  to  be  dis- 
covered. Duration,  time,  and  eternity,  are  not  with- 
out reason  tliought  to  have  somethinu  very  abstruse  in 
their  nature.  But  however  remote  these  may  seem  from 
our  comprehension,  yet  if  we  trace  them  right  to  their 
originals,  I  doiibt  not  but  one  of  those  sources  of  all 
our  knowledge,  viz.  sensation  and  reflection,  will  b« 
able  to  furnish  us  with  these  ideas,  as  clear  and  distinct 
as  manv  other  which  are  thouirht  nmch  less  obscure ; 
and  we  shall  find,  that  tlie  idea  of  eternitv  itseh"  is  de- 
rived  from  the  same  common  original  with  llie  rest  of 
our  ideas. 

§.  3.  To  understand  time  and  eternity  aright,  w« 
ought  with  attention  to  consider  what  idea  it  is  we  have 
of  duration,  and  how  we  came  by  it.  It  is  evident  to 
any  one,  who  will  but  observe  what  parses  in  his  own 
ruind,  that  there  is  a  train  of  ideas  which  constantly 
succeed  one  another  in  his  understanding,  as  long  as 
he  is  awake.  Reflection  on  these  appearances  of  several 
ideas,  one  after  another,  in  our  minds,  is  that  which 
furnisl)€s  us  with  the  idea  of  succession  :  and  the  distance 
between  any  parts  of  that  succession^  or  between  the 
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appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  that  we 
call  duration,  lor  whilst  we  are  thinking,  or  whilst 
we  receive  surcessivelv  several  ideas  in  our  minds,  mc 
know  tliat  wc  do  exist ;  and  so  we  call  the  existence, 
or  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of  ourselves,  or 
any  thing  else,  commensurate  to  the  succession  of  any 
ideas  in  our  minds,  the  duration  of  ourselves,  or  any 
such  other  tiling  coexistent  with  our  thinking. 

§.  4.  Tliat  we  have  our  notion  of  succession  and  du- 
ration from  thi»  original,  viz.  from  reflection  on  the 
train  of  ideas  which  we  find  to  ap|)eav  one  after  ano- 
ther in  our  own  minds,  seems  plain  to  me,  in  that  wc 
have  no  perception  of  duration,  but  by  considering  the 
train  of  ideas  that  take  their  turns  in  our  understand- 
ing?. When  that  succession  of  i<Ieas  ceases,  our  pcr- 
cej)tion  of  duration  ceases  with  it;  which  evci'y  one 
clearly  experiments  in  himself,  whilst  he  sleeps  soundly, 
whether  an  hour  or  a  dav,  a  month  or  a  year:  of  which 
duration  of  things,  while  he  sleeps  or  tiiinks  not,  Xxr. 
has  no  pcrce]mon  at  all,  but  it  is  quite  lust  toluin; 
and  the  moment  wherein  he  leaves  off  to  think,  till 
the  moment  he  begins  to  think  again,  si^ems  to  him  to 
have  no  distance.  And  so  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  to 
a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep  only 
one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation  and  the  suc- 
cession of  others.  And  wc  see,  thai  one  who  tixes 
his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take 
l.'iit  liule  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  iu 
his  mind,  whilst  lu^  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  con- 
lemphition,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of 
tliat  duration,  and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  i:^ 
But  if  sleep  commonly  unitesthe  ilistant  parts  of  dura- 
tion, it  is  because  during  tliut  lime  we  have  no  sue* 
cession  of  ideas  in  our  n)inds.  Tor  if  a  man,  during 
his  sleep,  dreams,  and  variety  of  ideas  make  them- 
selves perceptible  in  his  mind  one  after  another:  he 
hath  ttitii,  unring  such  dreaming,  a  scn.se  of  duraticHV 
and  of  ihe  length  of  it  iiy  Mhich  it  is  to  rae  very 
clear,  tfiut  men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their 
Rtiertiuns  on  the  train  of  the  ideas  thcv  obscive  to 
aucceed   one   another    in    iheir  own   uudcrsi;VHiings ; 

without 
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^vithout  which  observation  thcv  can  have  no  notion  of 
duration,  whiitcver  niiiy  happen  in  the  world. 

§.  J.  Indeed,  a  man  havini;,  from  re-  y|^^  jj^.^  ^^ 
flccling  on  the  succession  iind  number  of  duration  ap- 
his own  tlioughta,  got  the  notion  or  idea  plicab!cto. 
o(  duration,  he  can  ii[)ply  that  notion  to  ^^»i"gswhilst 
things  which  exist  while  he  does  not  think  ;  ^^*  ^  *^^^* 
as  he  that  has  got  the  idea  of  extension  from  bodies  by 
his  sight  or  touch,  can  apply  it  to  distances,  where  iy> 
bodv  is  seen  or  felt.  And  llierefore  though  a  njar.  lias 
no  perception  of  the  length  of  duration,  which  passed 
whilst  he  slept  or  thought  not ;  yet  having  observed  the. 
revolution  of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the  length  of 
their  duration  to  be  in  appearance  regular  and  constant, 
he  can,  upon  the  supposition  that  that  revolution  lias 
pruceedied  after  the  $ame  manner,  w  hilst  he  was  asleep 
or  thought  not,  as  it  used  to  do  at  other  times ;  he  can, 
I  say,  ittmgine  and  make  alio wn nee  for  the  length  of 
duration,  whilst  he  slept.  IJut  if  Adam  and  Eve  (Avhen 
they  were  alone  in  the  world)  instead  of  their  ordinary 
nij^ht's  sleep,  had  passed  the  A\hole  twenty-four  hourjjf 
in  one  continued  sleep,  tlie  duration  of  that  twenty- 
four  hours  had  been  irrecoverably  lost  to  them,  and 
been  for  ever  left  out  of  their  account  of  time. 

§.  6.  Thus  by  reflecihii^  on  tlie  aj^pear-     TKcidcaof 
ing  of  various  ideas  one   after  another  in     succc%sion 
our  unders^andinlIS,  we  ir^  t  the   noticm  of    not  from 
succession :   whicli,  if  anv  one  would  think     ™""<*''- 
we  did  rather  irot  from  our  observation   of  motion  hv 
our  senses,  he  will  perhaps  he  of  my  mind,  when  he 
considers  that  even  motion  produces  in  his  mind  an 
idea  of  succession,  no  otiierwise   than  as  it  produces 
there  a  continued  train  of  distingnislialile  ideas,     lor 
a  man  looking  upon  a  body  really  muvinj;,  p(*rceives 
yet  no  motion  at  all,  unless  tliat  motion  producer  a  con- 
blant  train  of  successive  ideas :  v.  i;.  a  man  becalmed 
at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  in  a   f;iir  day,   may  look 
on  the  sun,  or  sea,  or  ship,  a  wliole  hour  together,  and 
perceive  no  motion  at  all  in  eitlier;  tliough  it  be  cer- 
tain  that  two,  and  perhaps  all   of  them,  Iiave  moved 
during  that  time  a  great  way.     hut  a    soon  as  he  ])er- 
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ceivcs  either  of  them  to  have  changed  distance  with 
some  other  bodvj  as  soon  as  this  motion  produces  any 
new  idea  in  him,  then  he  perceives  tlmt  there  has  been 
motion.  *  Kut  whereyer  ^  man  is,  with  all  things  at  rest 
about  liim,  without  perceiving  any  motion  at  ail ;  if 
durinij:  thi.s. hour  of  quiet  he  has  been  thinking,  he  will 
perceive  the  various  ideas .  of  liis  own  thoughts  in  hid 
own  mind,  appearing  one  after  aiiother,  and  thereby 
obi^crve  and  find  succession  wiierc  he  could  observe  no 
motion. 

§.  7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  motions 
very  slow,  tliough  they  are  constant,  are  not  perceived 
byu.^j;  because  in  their  remove  from  one  sensible  part, 
towards  another,  their  diange  of  distance  is  so  slow, 
tliat  it  causes  no  new  ideas  in  us,  but  a  good  while  one 
after  another:  and  so  not  causing  a  constant  train  of 
new  ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately  in  our 
minds,  we  have  no  perception  of  motion ;  which  con- 
sisting in  a  constant  succession,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
succession  without  a  constant  succession  of  varying  ideas 
jtrising  from  it. 

§.8.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  move  so  swift,  as 
not  to  affect  the  senses  distinctly  with  several  distin- 
guishable distances  of  tlieir  motion,  and  so  cause  not 
any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not  also  perceived 
to  move :  For  any  thing  that  moves  round  about  in  a 
circle,  in  less  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  succeed 
one  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to  move; 
but  seems  to  be  a  perfect  entire  circle  of  that  matter  or 
colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  circle  in  motion. 

The  train  of  §'  ^'  ^^^^^  i  ^^^^e  it  to  others  to  judge, 

ideas  has  a  whctl)cr  it  be  uot  j)robable,  that  our  ideas 

certain  ilc-  do,  whilst  wc  are  awake,  succeed  one  ano- 

grecofquick-  ^^^.j.  \y^  quj-  niiuds  at  certain  distances,  not 


ncss. 


nmch  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a 
lanthorn,  turned  round  bv  the  heat  of  a  candle.  Tlii> 
appearance  of  theirs  in  train,  though  perhaps  it  may 
be  sometimes  faster,  and  sometimes  slower,  yet,  I 
gues.<,  varies  not  very  much  in  a  waking  man :  tiicre 
seem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  tlie  quickness  and  slow- 
licss  of  the  succession  of  those  ideas  one  to  auotlier  in 

our 
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bur  minds,   beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor 
huHten. 

§.  10.  The  reason  I  have  for  this  odd  conjecture,  is 
from  observing  that  in  the  impressions  made  upon  any 
of  our  senses,  m'C  can  but  to  a  certain  degree  perceive 
any  succession ;  which,  it*  exceeding  quick,  the  sense 
of  succession  is  lost,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  evident 
that  tliere  is  a  real  succession.  Let  a  cannon-bullet 
pass  through  a  room,  and  in  its  way  take  witli  it  any 
limb,  or  fleshy  parts  of  a  man ;  it  is  as  clear  as  any 
demonstration  can  be,  that  it  must  strike  successively 
the  two  sides  of  the  room.  It  is  also  evidCMit,  that  it 
must  touch  one  part  of  the  flesh  iirst,  and  another  after, 
and  so  in  succession :  And  yet  I  believe  no-body,  who 
ever  felt  the  pain  of  such  a  shot,  or  heard  the  blow 
against  the  two  distant  walls,  could  perceive  any  suc- 
cession cither  in  the  pain  or  sound  of  so.swilt  a  stroke. 
Such  a  part  of  duration  as  this,  wherein  we  perceive  no 
succession,  is  timt  which  we  call  an  instant,  and  is  that 
which  takes  up  the  time  of  only  one  idea  in  our  mind:*, 
without  the  succession  of  another,  wherein  therefore  we 
perceive  no  succession  at  all. 

§.11.    This  also  happens,   where   the  motion  is  so 
slow,  as  not  to  supply  a  constant  train  of  fresh  ideas  to 
the  senses,  as  fast  as  the  mind   is  capable  of  receiving 
new  ones   into   it;    and   so   other  ideas  of   our   own 
thoughts,  having  room  to   come   into  our  minds,    be- 
tween those  otVered  to  our  senses  r>v  the  movint]^  body, 
there  the  sense  of  motion  is  lost;  and  tlic  body,  though 
it  really  moves,  yet  not  clianging  perceivable   distance 
with  some  other  bodies,  as  tast  as  the  ideas  of  our  own 
minds  do  naturallv  follow  one  anolher  in    train,  the 
thing  seems  to  stand  still,   as  is  evident  in  the  hands  of 
clocks  and  shadows  of  sun-dirds,  and  other  constant  but 
slow  motions;  where,  though  after  certain  intervals,  \\(^ 
perceive  by  the  change  of  distance  tliat  it  hath  moved, 
yet  tlie  motion  itself  we  perceive  not. 

§.  IS.  So  that  to  me  it  seems,    that  the     This  train 
constant  and  regular  succession  of  ideas  in  a     the  mcnsurc 
Waking  man  is,  as  it  were,  ihe  measure  and     ^''  ^\"'^'^  '*"^- 
Plaiidard  of  all  other  hucccssions  ;  whereof    ^^**^*°"^* 
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if  any  one  cither  exceeds  the  pace  of  our.  ideas,  as  wbcrq 
two  soands  or  pains,  &c.  take  up  in  their  succcs.sion  the 
duration  of  but  one  idea,  or  else  ^herc  any  motion  or 
succession  is  so  slow,  a.>  that  it  keeps  not  pace  with  the 
ideas  in  our  min*ls,  or  the  quicknc-^s  in  which  they  take 
llieir  turns;  as  when  anv  one  or  more  ideus,  in  their  or- 
dinarv  course,  come  into  our  mind,  between  those  which 
are  olVcred  to  the  sight  l)y  the  dili'event  percepliblp  dis-? 
tances  of  a  bodv  in  motion,  or  between  rounds  or  suiells 
following  one  another ;.  llierc  uIm)  the  acnse  of  a  constant 
continued  succchhion  is  Io.->t,  and  we  perceive  it  not  bm 
with  certain  gaps  of  rest  between. 

The  mind  ^'  '^'  ^*  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^'*^  ^^*^  ideas  of  oui: 

cannot  fix         uiiuds,  whilbt  wc  have  any  ihvre,  do  con- 
long  on  one     stantly  cliangc  and  shift  in  a  continual  suc- 
invuHable         cession,    it  would  he  impossible,   may  anjj 
^^*  one  say,  for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one 

thing.  By  which,  if  it  be  meant,  that  a  man  may 
have  one  self-same  single  idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his. 
mind,  without  any  variation  at  all,  1  think,  in  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  possible ;  for  which  (not  knowing  how 
the  ideas  of  our  minds  are  framed,  of  wliat  materials 
they  are  made,  whence  they  have  their  light,  and  how 
they  come  to  make  their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  otlier- 
reason  but  experience:  And  I. would  have  any  one  trv 
whether  he  can  keep  one  unvaried  single  idea  in  hi:i 
mind,  without  any  other,  for  any  considerable  time 
together. 

§.  14.  For  trial,  let  hini  take  any  figure,  any  degi'ee 
of  hght  or  whiteness,  or  what  other  he  pleases;  and  he 
will,  I  suppose,  find  it  diiKcult  to  keep  all  other  ideas 
out  of  his  mind :  Dut  that  some,  either  of  another  kind, 
or  various  considerations  of  that  idea  (each  of  which 
coubiderations  is  a  new  idea)  will  constantly  succeed  one 
another  in  his  tlioughts,  lot  him  be  as  wary  as  he  can. 

§.  K5.  AW  th.it  is  in  a  mans  power  in  thiji  case,  I 
l/iin!v,  is  only  to  mind  and  obseivc  what  the  ideas  are 
that  take  their  turns  in  hi&  understanding;  or  else  to 
direct  llie  sort,  and  call  in  such  us  he  hatli  a  ilesire  on 
use  of:  but  hinder  the  constant  succession  of  fresh  ones, 
I  rliink,  he  cannot,  though  he  may  commonly  cl?oo§fi 
vJictJier  he  will  heediuUy  observe  and  consider  ihciu. 
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.  Wliether  these  several  ideas  in  a     jj^^j.    j,^^^.^ 
iiiiul  be  made   by  certain  motions,     ever  made, 
jt  here  dispulc  :  but  this  I  am  sure,     include  no 
y  include  no  idea  of  motion  in  tlieir     *5"*^  of  mo* 
nee  ;  and  it' a  man  had  not  the  idea     '**^"' 
)n  otherwise,  I  think  he  would  have  none  at  all : 
I  enough  to  my  present  purpose,  and  sutKciently 
that  the  notice  we  take  of  the  ideas  of  our  own 
a]^)earinir  there  one  after  another,  is  that  which 
5  the   idea  of  succession  and  duration,    witliout 
e  should  have  no  such  ideas  at  all.     it  is  not 
)tion,   but  the  constant   train   of  ideas   in  our 
whilst  we  are  waking,   that  furnishes  us  with 
a  of  duration :   >vhcreof  motion  no   otherwise 
any  perception,    than  as  it  causes  in  our  minds 
mt  succession  of  ideas,  as  I  have  before  show  ed  ; 
have  as  c'car  an  idea  of  surcesion  and  duration, 
train  of  other  ideas  succeeding  one  another  iii 
(is,  without  the  idea  of  any  motion,  as  by  the 
f  ideas  caused   by   the   uninterrupted    sensible 
3f  distance  between  two  bodies,   which  we  liavc 
)tion  ;  and  therefore  we  should  as  well  have  the 
duration,  were  there  no  sense  of  motion  at  all. 
.   Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  dura- 
e  next  tiling  natural  for   the  mind     ^J?"®  "/"" 

o  r    1  •  ration  bCt  out 

s  to  get  some  measure  of  this  com-  by  measures, 
ration,  whereby  it  might  judge  of 
Tent  lengths,  and  consider  the  distinct  order 
several  things  exist,  Avithout  which  a  great  part 
nowlcdi^e  would  be  confused,  and  a  great  part 
•y  be  rendered  very  useless.  This  consideration 
ion,  as  set  out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked  by 
measures  or  epochs,  is  that,  I  tliink^  which  most 
^  we  call  time. 

.    In  the   measuring  of  extension,     a  ^,^1  ^„, 
nothnig  more  required  but  the  ap-    sure  of  time 
1   of  the  standard  or  measure  we    must  divide' 
8C  of  to  the  thingi  of  whose  exten-    its  whole  du. 
would  be  informed.      But  in  the    "!!!';!!';;?u 

...  ,  .  ,        -  equalpcnoas. 

ng  ot  duration,  this  cannot  be  done, 
no  two  different  parts  of  succession  can  be  put 
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together  to  measure  one  another  :  and  nothing  being  a 
measure  of  duration  but  duration,  as  nothing  is  of  ex- 
tension but  extension,  M'e  cannot  ktcp  bj'  us  any  stand- 
ing unvarying  measure  of  duration,  wliich  consists  in  a 
constant  fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths 
of  extension,  as  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.  marked  out  in 
permanent  parcels  of  matter.  Nothing  then  could  serve 
well  for  a  convenient  measure  of  time,  but  what  has  di- 
vided the  whole  length  of  its  duration  into  apparcndy 
equal  portions,  by  constantly  repeated  periods.  What 
portions  of  duration  are  not  distinguished,  or  considered 
as  distinguished  and  measured  by  such  periods,  come 
not  so  properly  under  the  notion  of  time,  as  appears  by 
such  phrases  as  these,  viz.  before  all  time,  and  when  lime 
shall  be  no  more. 

The  revolu-  §.  19-  The  diurnal  and  annual  revolu- 
tions of  the  tions  of  the  sun,  as  having  been,  from  the 
sun  ana  beginning  of  nature,  constant,  regular,  and 

propc'rcst  '  universally  observable  by  all  mankind,  and 
measures  of  supposcd  equal  to  One  another,  have  been 
time.  with  reason  made  use  of  for  the  measure  of 

duration.  lUit  the  distinction  of  days  and  years  having 
depended  on  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it  has  brought  this 
mistake  with  it,  that  it  has  been  thought  that  motion 
and  duration  were  the  measure  one  of  another:  for 
mt^n,  in  the  measuring  of  the  length  of  time,  having 
been  accustomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours,  days, 
months,  years,  &c.  which  they  found  themselves  upon 
any  mention  of  time  or  duration  presently  to  think  on, 
all  M'hich  portions  of  time  were  measured  out  by  the 
motion  of  those  heavenly  bodies:  they  were  apt  to 
confoimd  time  and  motion,  or  at  least  to  think  that 
thev  had  a  necessarv  connexion  one  with  anodier: 
whereas  any  constant  periodical  appearance,  or  altera- 
tion of  ideas  in  seemingly  equidistant  s|>aces  of  dura- 
tion, if  constant  and  universally  observable,  would  have 
as  Avell  distiniTiiished  the  intervals  of  time,  as  those  that 
have  been  made  use  of.  J*or  supjioiiing  the  sun,  which 
some  have  taken  to  be  a  fire,  had  been  lighted  up  a* 
the  same  distance  of  time  that  it  now  every  day  comos 

about  to  the  san:«  meridian,   and   then  gone  out  Hgain 

ubout 
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about  brelve  hours  after,  and  that  iu  tlie  space  of  an 
annual  revolution^  it  had  sensibly  increased  in  bright- 
ness and  heat,  and  so  decreased  again  ;  would  not  such 
regular  appearances  serve  to  measure  out  the  distances 
of  duration  to  all  that  could  observe  it,  as  well  without 
as  witli  motion:  For  if  the  appearances  were  constant, 
universally  observable,  and  in  equidistant  period^  they 
would  serve  mankind  for  measure  of  time  as  well^  were 
the  motion  away. 

§.  20.  Tor  the  freezing  <jf  water,  or  the  But  not  by 
blowing  of  a  plant,  returning  at  equidis-  their  motion, 
tant  periods  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  would  butFnodi- 
as  well  serve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  al^itcs!^^**^' 
as  tlic  motions  of  tlic  sun  :  and  in  effect  we 
see,  tliat  some  people  in  America  counted  their  years  by 
the  coming  of  certain  birds  amongst  them  at  their  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  leaving  them  at  otliers.  lor  a  lit  of 
an  ague,  the  sense  of  iuinger  or  thirst,  a  smell  or  a  taste, 
or  any  other  idea  returniug  constantly  at  equidistant 
periods,  and  making  itself  universally  be  tiikcn  notice 
of,  would  not  fail  to  measure  out  tlic  course  of  succes- 
sion, and  distinguish  tiie  distances  of  time.  Thus  wc 
sec  that  men  bqrii  blind  count  time  well  ejiough  hy 
years,  whose  revolutions  yet  they  cannot  distinguish  by 
motions,  that  they  perceive  not :  and  I  ask  whether  a 
blind  man,  who  distuiguishod  his  years  either  by  the 
heat  of  sunnner,  or  cold  of  winter ;  by  the  smell  of 
any  flower  of  the  spring,  or  taste  of  any  fruit  of  the 
autumn;  would  not  have  a  better  measure  of  time  than 
the  liomans  had  before  the  reformation  of  their  calen- 
dar by  J  ulius  Cffisar,  or  many  other  people,  whose  years, 
notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  sun,  which  they  pre- 
tend to  make  use  of,  are  veiy  irregular  ?  And  it  adds 
no  small  difliculty  to  chronolog\7,  that  the  exact  lengtlis 
of  tlic  years  that  several  nations  counted  by,  are  hard 
to  be  known,  they  differing  very  much  one  from  ano- 
ther, and  I  think  I  may  say  all  of  them  from  the  precise 
motion  of  the  sun.  And  if  the  sun  njoved  from  the 
creation  to  tlie  Hood  constautiy  in  the  equator,  and  so 
equally  dispersed  its  light  and  heat  to  ail  ti:e  iiahiiahlc 
parts  of  the  earth,  in  days  all  of  th€  same  kngiii,  >a  iih- 
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out  its  annual  variations  to  the  tropicks,  as  a  late  in- 
genious author  supposes*;  I  do  not  think  it  very  ea«iy 
to  imagine,  tliat  (notwithstanding  the  motion  of  tlie 
sun)  men  shouhl  in  the  antedihivimi  world  from  tlie  be- 
ginning, count  by  years,  or  measure  their  time  by  pe- 
riods, that  had  no  sensible  marks  very  obvious  to  dis- 
tingui^jii  tlicm  by. 

No  two  parti        ^  21.  Hut  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  with- 
ot'duration       out  a  regular  motion,  such  as  of  the  snn, 
•  aiibiLvr-       or  some  other,  how  couM  it  ever  ho  known 
lainl)  knoun     that  such  periods  were  e<|unl  ?    To  which  I 
to   cciiuai.       answer,  the  equality  of  any  other  rrtnrning 
app'^aranccs  might  be  kno\\  n  by  the  simo  >vay  that  ttiat 
of  days  wa-i  known,  or   presumed   to   he  so    at  first; 
which  was  only   by    judging  of  them  by  the    train  ol^ 
idciis  w-l)ich  had  passed  in  men's  mhaKsin  the  intervals:' 
by  which   train  of  ideas  discovering  incfpiality  in  the 
natural  days,  but  none  in  the  artilirial  clays,  the  arti- 
ficial days  or  n;x*^"'P*  were  guessed  to  l>c  equal,  which 
w  as  sufficient  to  make  them  serve  for  a  measure  :  thougii 
exactor  search  has  «ince  discovered  inequality  in  tlio 
diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and   Ave  know  not  whe- 
ther the  ftiinual  also  be  not  unequal.     These  yefc   by 
their  presumed  and  apparent  equality,  serve  as  well  Id 
reckon  time  by  (though   not   to  measure   the  parts  of 
duration  exactly)  as  if  they  could  be  proved  to  he  ex- 
actly equal.     A\'e  must  therefore  carefully  distinguish 
betwixt  duration  itself,  and  the  measures  we  make  use 
of  to  judge  of  its  length.     Duration  in  itself  is  lobe 
considered  as  going  on  in  one  ccmstant,    equal,  uniform 
course  :  but  none  of  the  measures  of  it,  which  we  make 
use  of,  can  be  known  to  do  so  ;  nor  can  we  he  assured, 
that  their  assigned   parts  or  periods  are  c«|ual  in  dura- 
tion one  to  another  ;  for  two  successive  lengths  of  iIh- 
ration,  however  measured,  can  never  he  demonstrated 
to  be  equal.     The  motion  of  the  sun,  which  the  worid 
used   so  long  and  so  confidently  for  an  exact  measure 
of  din-ation,  has,  as  I  said,  been  found  in  it's  several  parte 
unequal :  And  though  men  have  of  late  made  u^e  of  a! 

A 

IT -•        -   -    --,     IT— rr     -     -       -  -  -  11      ■  

*  Dt,  liuinct's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

pendulunit 
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pendulum,  as  a  more  steady  and  regular  motion  than 
cimt  of  the  sun,  or  (to  speak  more  truly)  of  the  eartli ; 
vet  if  any  one  should  be  asked  how  he  certainly  knows 
that  the  two  successiye  swings  of  a  pendulum  are  erpial, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  satisfy  hini  tiiat  they  are  iiilkl- 
libly  su :  since  we  cannot  be  sure,  that  tlie  cause  of 
that  motion,  \vhich  is  unknown  to  us,  shall  always 
operate  equally ;  and  we  arc  sure  tliat  the  medium  in 
Hhich  the  pendulum  moves,  is  not  constantly  the  same  : 
Either  ot^which  varying,  may  alter  the  e(|uality  of  such 
periods,  and  thereby  destroy  the  certainty  and  exactness 
of  the  qieusure  i»y  motion,  as  well  us  any  other  j)e- 
riods  of  oth(*r  appearances;  the  notion  of  duration  strll 
remaining  clear,  though  our  measures  of  it  cannot  any 
of  them  be  demonstrated  to  be  exact.  Since  then  no 
nvo  portions  of  succession  can  be  brought  together,  it 
is  impossible  ever  certainly  to  know  their  ecjuality. 
All  that  we  can  do  fc/r  a  measure  of  time  is  to  take 
such  as  have  contimial  succt^^sive  appearances  at  seem- 
ingly eciuidistant  i^rviods;  of  which  seeming  equality 
Me  have  no  oilier  measure,  but  such  as  the  train  of  our 
oun  ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memories,  with  the  con- 
Currence  of  other  probable  reasons  to  i)crsuade  us  of 
their  equality. 

^.  12*3.  One  thing  secnjs  strange  to  me, 
tliat  whilst  all  men  manit'eslly  nieasurcd  Tinvnotthe 
time  by  the  motion  ot  ilie  great  and  visible  motion. 
bodies  of  the  Morhl,  lime  vet  tiiould  be 
dftined  to  be  llie  "  inrajjure  of  motion ;"  A\hereas  it  is 
uiivious  to  every  one  v.ljo  rellects  e\or  so  little  (»n  it, 
liiat  to  measure  motion,  space  is  as  neoissary  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  time  :  and  those  who  look  a  liule  farther, 
will  tind  also  the  bulk  of  the  thin^  movc<l  nece:?sary  to 
be  taken  into  the  computation,  by  any  one  wlio  will 
v^rtikuate  or  measure  niDlion,  so  as  to  jud«fe  right'  of  it 
Nor  indeed  does  motion  any  othcr^use  conduce  to  the 
Hieasuring  of  duration,  than  as  itconstanily  brings  about 
tiie  returu  of  certain  s.eusible  ideas,  ni  seeming  equidis- 
tant periods.,  lor  if  tlie  niution  of  the  sini  were  a* 
unequal  as  of  a  ship  .driven  by  unsteady  wuids,  somc- 
tiuiCd  very  slv.w>  and  at  others  inegulariy  veiy  swift ; 
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or  if  being  constantly  equally  swift,  it  yet  was  not  cir- 
cular, and  produced  notttic  same  appearances,  it  would 
not  at  all  help  us  to  measure  time,  any  more  than  the 
seeming  unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 
Wnvtes  ^'  ^^"  Minutes,   hours,  days,  and  years, 

hours,  days,  arc  then  no  more  necessaiy  to  time  or  du* 
and  years,  ration,  than  inches,  feet,  yards,  and  miles, 
notncccsbary  marked  out  in  any  matter,  are  to  cxten- 
T^,^.?;!^f  ^*       sion  :  For  tlious»h  we  in  this  part  of  the  uni- 

verse,  by  tlie  constant  use  ot  them,  as  ot 
pcriodf^  set  out  by  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  or  as 
known  parts  of  such  periods,  have  tixcd  the  ideas  of 
such  lengths  of  duration  in  our  mi  \ds,  which  we  apply 
to  all  parts  of  time,  whose  lengths  we  would  consider; 
yet  tliere  may  be  other  parts  of  the  universe,  where 
they  no  more  use  these  measures  of  ours,  than  in  Ja))an 
tluy  do  our  inches,  feet,  or  miles ;  but  yet  something 
analojTous  to  them  there  must  be.  For  without  some 
rcj^uhir  periotlical  returns,  we  could  not  measure  our- 
selves, or  signify  to  others,  the  length  of  any  duration, 
though  at  tlie  same  time  the  world  were  as  full  of  mo- 
tion as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  disposed  into  rrgi'lar 
and  apparently  equidistant  revolutions.  JUit  the  difTo- 
rent  measures  that  mav  be  made  use  of  for  the  account 
of  time,  do  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  duration, 
wliirfi  is  the  thinsr  to  be  meabured  ;  no  more  than  the 
diirvitiit  standard>  of  a  foot  and  a  cubit  aher  the  notion 
of  extension  to  tliose  who  make  use  of  tiiose  dilVerent 
measures. 

rv.rr^.,  „p,  §•  24.  The  mind  hnvini;  once   jjot  such 

of  time  ap-  ^  mcasurc  ot  time  as  the  annual  revohuion 
pUcabie  to  of  the  sun,  can  apply  that  meiisure  to  du- 
tiuration  be-  ration,  whereiu  that  meiisure  itself  did  not 
h;ri-  lime.         ^,^j^^^  ^^^^j  ^^,j^l^  which,  in  the  reality  of  it* 

bciim,    it  had  nothiuir  to  do  :  for  should  one  sav,  that 

Abraham  was  born  in  the  two  thousand  seven  hundrt'Ci 

and  twelfth  year  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  altogether 

as  intellidble,  as  reckoning  from  the  befjinninc  of  tli<^ 

world,    though  there  were   so   far  back  no  motion  oi 

the  sun,  nor  any  motion  at  all.     For  tliougti  the  Julia-'* 

period  be*  supposed  to  begin  scverar hundred  vcais  b^' 

fort 
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fore  there  were  really  either  days,  nights,  or  years, 
[narked  out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  sun :  yet  we 
reckon  as  riglit,  and  thereby  measure  durations  as  welK 
Bs  if  really  at  that  time  the  sun  had  existed,  and  ke|)t 
the  same  ordinary  motion  it  doth  now.  1  he  idea  of 
duration  equal  to  an  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  is  as 
easily  applicable  in  our  thoughts  to  duration,  where  no 
sun  nor  motion  was,  as  tlie  idea  of  a  foot  or  yard,  taken 
from  bodies  here,  can  be  applied  in  our  thoughts  to  dis- 
tances bevond  the  confines  of  the  world,  where  are  no 
bodies  at  all. 

§.  25.  For  supposing  it  were  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  miles,  or  millions  of  miles,  from 
tliis  place  to  the  remotest  body  of  the  universe  (for,  be- 
ing finite,  it  must  be  at  a  certain  distance)  as  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- nine 
vears  from  this  tin)e  to  the  first  existence  of  anv  body 
in  the  beginning  of  tlie  world  ;  we  can,  in  our  thoughts, 
apply  this  measure  of  a  year  to  duration  before  the  crea- 
tion, or  beyond  the  duration  of  bodies  or  motion,  as  we 
can  this  measure  of  a  mile  to  space  beyond  the  utmost 
bodies ;  and  by  the  one  measure  duration  where  there 
was  no  motion,  as  well  as  by  the.  other  measure  space 
^  our  tlioughts,  where  there  is  no  body. 

^.  26.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  that,  in  this  way 

of  explaining  of  time,  I  have  begged  what  I  should  not, 

viz.  that  the   world   is  neither  eternal  nor  infinite;  I 

answer,  that  to  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  needful,  in 

this  place,  to   make  use  of  arguments,  to   evince  the 

\vorld  to  be  finite,  both  in  duration  and  extension  ;  but 

it  being  at  least  as  conceivable  as  tiie  contrary,   I  have 

certaiidy  the  liberty  to  suppose  it,  as  well  as  any  one 

hath  to  suppose  the  contrary :    and    I   doubt    not  but 

that  every  one  that  will  go  about  it,  may  easily  con- 

i:eivc  in  his  mind  the  beginning  of  motion,  though  not 

of  all  duration,  and  so  may  come  to  a  stop   and   non 

tillra  in  his  consideration  of  motion.     So  also   in  his 

tlwughts  he  may  set  liuiils  to  body,  and  the  extension 

l>clonging  to  it,   but  not  to  space  where  no  body  is;  the 

utmost  bounds  of  space  and  duration  bein(i[  bevond  the 

reach  of  thougiit,  as  well  as  the  utmost  bounds  of  num- 
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bcr  arc  hcyond  the  largest  comprehension  of  the  mind ; 
aiul  all  for  the  same  reason,  as  ue  shall  sec  in  another 
phicc. 

Ktcrnltv  ^*  *^^'  ^y  ^^^^'  ^^^^  means  therefore,  and 

ii'om  the   bunie    original    that  we  Gouie.  to 
have  the  idea  of  time,  we  liave  also  that  idea  which  \ye 
call  eternity :  vi;;,   having  got   the   idea   of  succession 
and  duration,  hy   reflecting  on  the  train  of  our  own 
ideas,  caused  in  us  either  by  tiie  natural  appearances  of 
those  ideas  cgming  ccjnstantly  of  themselves  into  our 
wakitig  thoughts,  or  else  caused  l)y  external  objects  suc- 
ccj^sively  affecting  our  senses;  and  having  from- the  re- 
volutions of  the  sun  (lot  the  ideas  of  certain  leni^tlis  of 
duration,  we  can  in   our  tlioughts,  and  such  lengths  of 
duration  to  one  another,  as  often  as  we  please,  and  ap- 
ply them,  so  added,   to  durations  past  or  to  come:  and 
this  we  can  continue  to  do  on,  without  bounds  or  limits 
and  proceed  4»- inlinitum,  and  ap])ly  thus  the  length  of 
the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  to  duration,  supposed  be- 
fore the  suns,  or  any  other  motion  had  its.bcin^  :  which 
is  no  more  difficult  or  absurd,  than  to  apply  tlio  notion 
I  have  of  the  moving  of  a  shadow  one  liour  to-day -upuii 
the   sun-dial  to  tlve  duration   of  something  last  night, 
V.  g.   the  burning  of  a  candle,  Avhich  is  Jiow  absolutely 
."separate  from  all  actual  motion.:  and  i|;is  as  impossible 
for  the  duration  of  that  flame  for  an  hour  last  night  to 
co-exist  with  any  motion  that  now  is,  or  for  ever  shall 
be,  as  for  any  jKiri  of  duration,  tliat  \yas  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  lo  co-exi^t  witli  tlie  motion  wf 
the  sun  now.     l>ut  vetiiiii  Jiinders  iiot,  b.ut  that  having 
the  idea  of  the  length  of  the  motionof  the  shadowona 
dial  between  the  marks  of  two  hours,  I  can  as  distinctly 
measure  in  my  thoughts  the  duration  of  that  caudle- 
ligiit  last  night,  as  I  can  the  duration- of  any  thing  that 
docs  now  exist:    And  it  is  no  more  than  to  tlunk,  that 
had  the  sun  shone  then  on  the  dial,  and  mov^d  after 
the  same  rate  it  doth  now,  the  sluulow  on  the  dial  would 
have  passed  from  one  iiour-line  to  another,  whilst  tiial 
flame  of  the  candle  lasted. 

^.  i:s.    'Die  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,  being 

only  tne  idea  I  luivc  of  the  length  of  certaiiv  pduodicaJ 

i  regular 
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regular  motions^  neither  of  which  motions  do  ever  all 
at  once  exist,  but  only  in  the  ideas  I  have  of  them  ia 
niy  memoi'y  derived  from  my  senses  or  reflection ;  I 
can  with  the  same  ease,  and  for  the  same  reason,  apply 
it  in  my  thoughts  to  duration  antecedent  to  all  maimer 
of  motion,  as  well  as  to  any  thing  tliat  is  but  a  minute, 
or  a  day,  antecedent  to  the  motion,  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  sun  is  in.  All  things  past  are  equally  and 
perfectly  at  rest ;  and  to  this  way  of  consideration  of 
them  are  all  one,  whether  they  were  before  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  or  but  yesterday  :  the  measuring  of 
any  duration  by  some  motion  depending  not  at  all  on 
the  real  co-existence  of  that  thing  to  that  motion,  or  any 
other  periods  of  revolution,  but  the  having  a  clear  idea 
of  the  length  of  some  periodical  known  motion,  or  other 
intervals  of  duration  in  my  mind,  and  applying  that  to 
the  duration  of  the  thing  I  would  measure. 

§.  29.  Hence  we  see,  that  some  men  imagine  the 
duration  of  the  world,  from  its  first  existence  to  thi» 
present  year  1689,  to  have  been  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  years,  or  equal  to  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  annual  revolutions  of  the 
sun,  and  others  a  great  deal  more ;  as  the  Egyptians  of 
old,  w"ho  in  the  time  of  Alexander  counted  twenty-tinee 
thousand  years  from  the  reign  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
Chinese  now,  who  account  the  world  three  millions^ 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  years  old,  or  more : 
which  longer  duration  of  the  world,  according  to  their 
computation,  though  I  should  not  believe  to  be  true, 
yet  I  can  equally  imagine  it  with  them,  and  as  truly  un- 
derstand, and  say  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I 
understand,  that  IMethusalem's  life  was  longer  than 
Enoch's.  And  if  the  common  reckoning  of  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  should  be  true  (as  it 
may  be  as  well  as  any  other  assigned)  it  hinders  not  at 
all  my  imagining  what  others  mean  when  they  make  th« 
world  one  thousand  years  older,  since  every  one  may 
with  the  same  facility  imagine  (I  do  not  say  believe)  the 
world  to  be  fifty  thousand  years  oW,  as  five  thousand 
.«ix  hundred  and  thirty-nine  :  and  may  as  well  conceive 
the  duration  of  fifty  thousand  years,  as  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine.    Whereby  it  ao^^^^,  \!ci»X. 

Vol.  L  N  \j% 
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to  the  measuring  the  duration  of  any  thing  by  time,  it  is 
not  requisite  that  that  thing  should  be  co-existent  to  the 
motion  we  measure  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revolu- 
tion ;  but  it  suffices  to  this  purpose,  that  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  length  of  any  regular  periodical  appearances, 
which  we  can  in  our  minds  apply  to  duration,  with  which 
tlie  motion  or  appearance  never  co-existed. 

^.  SO.  For  as  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  delivered 
by  Moses,  I  can  hnagine  that  light  existed  three  days 
before  the  sun  was,  or  had  any  motion,  barely  by  think- 
ing, that  the  duration  of  light,  before  the  sun  was  crea- 
ted, was  so  long  as  (if  the  sun  had  moved  then,  as  it 
doth  now)  would  have  been  equal  to  three  of  his  di- 
urnal revolutions ;  so  by  the  same  way  I  can  have  an 
idea  of  the  chaos,  or  angels  being  created,  before  there 
was  either  light,  or  any  coritinued  motion,  a  minute,  an 
hour,  a  day,  a  year,  or  one  thousand  years.  For  if  I 
can  but  consider  duration  equal  to  one  minute,  before 
«ither  the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  I  can  add  one 
minute  more  till  I  come  to  sixty ;  and  by  the  same  way 
of  adding  minutes,  hours,  or  years  (i.  e,  such  or  such 
parts  of  the  sun's  revolutions,  or  any  otlier  period, 
whereof  I  have  the  idea)  proceed  4»  infinitum,  and  sup- 
pose a  duration  exceeding  as  many  such  periods  as  I  can 
reckon,  let  me  add  whilst  I  will :  which  I  think  is  the 
notion  we  have  of  eternity,  of  whose  infinity  we  have  no 
other  notion,  than  we  have  of  the  infinity  of  number,  to 
which  wc  can  add  for  ever  without  end. 

§.31.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  from  those 
ti^'o  fountains  of  all  knowledge  before-mentioned,  viz. 
reflection  and  sensation,  we  get  ideas  of  duration,  and 
the  measures  of  it 

For,  first,  by  observing  what  passes  in  our  mindly 
how  our  ideas  there  in  train  constandy  some  vanish, 
and  others  begin  to  appear,  wc  come  by  the  idea  of  suc- 
cession. 

Secondly,  by  observing  a  distance  in  the  parts  of  this 
succession,  we  get  the  idea  of  duration. 

Thirdly,  by  sensation  observing  certain  appeamncei, 
.at  certain  regular  and  secniiiag  ecjuidistant  periods,  iw 
get  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  or  measures  of  duration 
05  suinut^  bourS|  days,  years,  &c. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  those  measures  oi 
time,  or  ideas  of  stated  length  of  duration  in  our  niinds^ 
as  often  as  we  will,  we  can  come  to  imagine  duration^ 
where  nothing  does  really  endure  or  exist;  and  thus  wt 
imagine  to-moiTow,  next  year,  or  seven  years  hence. 

Fifthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  ideas  of  any  length 
of  time  as  of  a  niirmte,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as 
We  will  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  adding  them  on^  ta 
-another,  without  ever  coming  to  the  end  of  such  addi- 
tion any  nearer  than  we  can  to  the  end  of  number,  to 
which  we  can  always  add ;  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eter* 
nity,  as  the  future  eternal  duration  of  our  souls,  as  well 
«  the  eternity  of  that  infinite  Being,  which  must  neces* 
iBarily  have  always  existed. 

Sixthly,  by  considering  any  part  of  infinite  duration^ 
w  set  out  by  periodical  measures,  we  come  by  the  idea 
of  what  we  call  time  in  general. 
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CHAP.    XV. 

<y  Duration  aiPt  Expansiony  considered  together. 

^.  1.  nnHOUGH  we  have  in  the  prece-    Both  capable 

JL  dent  chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  of  greater 
on  the  considerations  of  space  and  duration ;  ^^^  ^^^* 
yet  they  being  ideas  of  general  concernment,  that  have 
somethmg  very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the 
<!omparing  them  one  with  another  may  perhaps  be  of 
use  for  their  illustration  ;  and  we  may  have  the  more 
clear  and  distinct  conception  of  them,  by  taking  a  view 
<rf'  them  together.  Distance  or  space,  in  its  simple  ab- 
stract conception,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  call  expansion, 
to  distiTiguish  it  from  extension,  which  by  some  is  used 
to  express  this  distance  only  as  it  is  in  the  solid  parts  of 
matter,  and  so  includes,  or  at  least  intimates  the  idea  oi 
body ;  whereas  the  idea  of  pure  distance  includes  nO 
such  thing.  I  prefer  also  the  word  expansion  to  space, 
becau^  space  iS  often  applied  to  distance  of  fleeting 
patrts,  which  never  exist  together,  as  well  m 

N3  ^^ 
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to  those  which  are  permanent  In  botli  these  (viz.  ex- 
pansion and  duration^  the  mind  has  this  common  idea 
of  continued  lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties: for  a  man  has  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  dift'ereuce 
of  the  length  of  an  hour  and  a  day,  as  of  an  inch  and 
a  foot. 

i.  2.  The  mind,  having  got  the  idea  of 
iLTboundcd  the  length  of  any  part  of  expansion^  let  it 
by  matter.       ^^ ''^  Span,  or  a  pace,  or  what  length  you 

will,  can,  a.s  has  been  said,  repeat  that  idea; 
and  so,  adding  it  to  the  former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  lengthy 
and  make  it  equal  to  two  spans,  or  two  paces,  and  so 
as  often  as  it  will,  till  it  equals  the  distance  of  any  parts 
of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increase  thus,  till  it 
amoimts  to  the  distance  of  the  sun,  or  remotest  star. 
By  such  a  progression  as  this,  setting  out  from  the  place 
where  it  is,  or  any  other  place,  it  can  proceed  and  pass 
beyond  all  those  lengths,  and  find  notliing  to  stop  its 
going  on^  cillier  in,  or  without  body.  It  is  true,  we 
can  easily  in  our  thoughts  come  to  the  end  of  solid  ex- 
tension ;  the  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  body  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  arrive  at:  but  when  the  mind  is  there, 
it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its  progress  into  this  endless 
expansion  ;  of  that  it  can  neither  find  nor  conceive  any 
end.  Nor  let  any  one  say,  that  beyond  the  bounds  oif 
body,  there  is  nothing  a.t  all,  unless  he  w^ill  confine  God 
within  tlic  limits  of  matter.  Solomon,  whose  under^ 
standing  was  filled  and  enlarged  with  wisdom,  seems 
to  have  other  thoughts,  when  he  says,  **  heaven,  and 
*'  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee  :"  and  he, 
I  think,  very  nnich  magnifies  to  himself  the  capacity  of 
bis  ov/n  understanding,  who  persuades  himself,  that  he 
can  extend  his  thoughts  farther  than  God  exists,  or 
imamne  any  expansion  where  he  is  not. 
.,    3      .  ^.  3.  Just  so  is  it  in  duration.  TJiemind, 

by  motion.  having  got  the  idea  of  any  length  ot  dura- 
tion, can  double,  multiply,  and  enlarge  it, 
not  only  beyond  its  own,  but  beyond  the  existence  oi 
el!  cor|)oreal  beings,  and  all  the  measures  of  time,  taken 
from  the  great  bodies  of  the  world,  and  their  motions, 
liutyet  every  one  easily  admits,   that  though  m'C  n^ate 

duration 
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duration  boundless,  as  certainly  it  is,  we  cannot  yet  ex- 
tend it  beyond  all  being.  God,  every  one  easily  allows, 
fills,  eternity ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  reason,  why  ajiy 
one  should  doubt,  that  he  likewise  fills  immensity.  His 
infinite  being  is  certainly  as  boundless  one  way  as  ano- 
ther ;  and  methinks  it  ascribes  a  little  too  much  to  mat- 
ter, to  say,  where  there  is  no  body,  there  is  nothing. 

§•  4.  Hence,  I  think,  we  may  learn  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
reason  why  every  one  familiarly,  and  with-  more  easily 
out  the  least  hesitation,  speaks  o^  and  sup-  admit  infinite 
poses  eternity,  and  sticks  not  to  ascribe  in-  ^^r^^non  than 
finity  to  duration;  but  it  is  with  more  !^sion.^^ 
doubting  and  reserve,  tiiat  many  admit,  or 
suppose  the  infinity  of  space.  The  reason  whereof  seems 
to  me  to  be  this^  that  duration  and  extension  being  used 
as  names  of  alfections  belonging  to  other  bejngs,  we 
easily  conceive  in  God  infinite  duration,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  doing  so :  but  not  attributing  to  him  extension, 
but  only  to  matter,  which  is  finite,  we  are  apter  to 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  expansion  without  matter;  of 
which  alone  we  commonly  suppose  it  an  attribute. 
And  therefore  when  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space, 
they  are  apt  to  stop  at  the  confines  of  body ;  as  if  space 
were  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  farther.  Or 
if  their  ideas  upon  consideration  carry  them  farther, 
yet  they  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe 
imaginary  space  ;  as  if  it  were  nothing,  because  there  is 
no  body  existing  in  it  Whereas  duration,  antecedent 
to  all  body,  and  to  the  motions  which  it  is  measured 
by,  they  never  term  imaginary  ;  because  it  is  never  sup- 
posed void  of  some  other  real  existence.  And  if  the 
names  of  things  may  at  all  direct  our  thoughts  toNvards 
the  originals  of  men's  ideas  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  they 
may  very  much)  one  may  have  occasion  to  think  by  the 
name  duration,  that  the  continuation  of  existence,  with 
a  kind  of  resistance  to  any  destructive  force,  and  the 
continuation  of  solidity  (which  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
witli,  and,  if  we  will  look  into  the  minute  anatomical 
parts  of  matter,  is  little  different  from,  hardness)  were 
thought  to  have  sojiie  analogy,  and  gave  occasion  to 
words,  so  near  of  kin  as  durare  and  durum  esie.     And 
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that  dutare  is  applied  to  the  idea  of  hardness,  as  wdl 
as  that  of  existence,  we  see  in  Horace,  epod.  xvi. 
'^  ferro  duravit  secula/'  But  be  that  as  it  will,  this  is 
certain,  that  whoever  pursues  his  own  thoughts^  will  find 
^em  sometimes  launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body 
into  the  infinity  of  space  or  expansion  ;  the  idea  whereof 
is  distinct  and  separate  from  body,  and  all  other  things ; 
which  may  (to  those  who  please)  be  a  subject  of  fartlier 
meditation. 

Time  to  du.  §•  •*•  Time  in  general  is  to  duration,  as 
ration  is  as  place  to  expansion.  Tliey  are  so  much  of 
place  to  ex.  those  boundless  oceans  of  eternity  and  im* 
pansion.  mensity,  as  is  set  out  and  distinguished  from 

the  rest,  as  it  were  by  land-marks :  and  so  are  made  ust 
of  to  denote  the  position  of  finite  real  beings,  in  r^ 
spect  on^  to  another,  in  those  uniform  infinite  oceans  of 
duration  and  space.  I'hese  rightly  considered  are  only 
ideas  of  determinate  distances,  from  certain  knowa 
points  fixed  in  distinguishable  sensible  things,  and  su(v 
posed  to  keep  the  same  distance  one  from  anothtu 
From  such  points  fixed  in  sensible  beings  we,reckol!^ 
and  from  them  we  measure  our  portions  of  those  in£» 
nite  quantities;  which,  so  considered,  are  that  whick 
we  call  time  and  place,  l^or  duration  and  space  being 
tn  themselves  uniform  and  boundless,  the  order  and  po- 
sition of  things,  without  such  known  settled  points,  would 
be  lost  in  them;  and  all  tilings  would  lie  jumbled  in  aa 
incurable  confusion. 
Time  and  ^.  6.    Time  and  place,    taken  thus  fer 

I  lace  are  ta^  determinate  distinguishable  portions  of 
^^h'V^'  those  infinite  abysses  of  space  and  duratioi^ 
thcr  a^are*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  supposed  to  be  distinguished 
set  out  by  the  from  the  rest  by  marks,  and  known  boui^- 
•xistenceand  daries,  have  each  of  them  a  two- fold  ac- 
potion  of        ceptation. 

First,  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken 
for  so  much  of  infinite  duration,  as  is  measured  by,  and 
co-existent  with  the  existence  and  motions  of  the  great 
bodies  of  the  universe,  asiar  as  we  know  any  thing  of  thev: 
Hud  in  this  sense  time  begins  a^nd  ends  with  the  frame 
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of  this  sensible  world,  as  in  these  phrases  before-meD-* 
tioned,  before  all  time,  or  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Place  likewise  is  taken  sometimes  for  that  portion  of 
infinite  space,  which  is  possessed  by,  and  comprehen4ed 
within  the  material  world ;  and  is  thereby  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  expansion ;  tliough  this  may  more  prot* 
perly  be  called  extension,  than  place.  Within  tbesef 
two  are  confined,  and  by  the  observable  parts  of  j^iu 
are  measured  and  determined,  the  particular  time  or 
duration,  and  the  particular  extension  and  place>  of  all 
corporeal  beings. 

-  §.  7.  Secondly,  Sometimes  the  word  time    Sometimet 
18  used  in  a  larger  sense,  and  is  applied  to     for  so  nwch 
parts  of  that  intinite  duration,  not  that  were     of  cither,  at 
really  distinguished  and  measured   out  by    ^e^«"«"l>y 

au-  1        •  *  J         •    1-     1         4^  .measures  ta- 

tius  real  existence,  and  periodical  motions  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
of  bodies  that  were  appointed  from  the  bulk  or  mo. 
beginning  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons^  tion  of  bo. 
and  for  days,  and  years,  and  are  accord-  ^^"* 
ingly  our  measures  of  time :  but  such  other  portions  too 
of  that  infinite  uniform  duration,  which  we,  upon  any 
occasion,  do  suppose  equal  to  certain  lengths  of  mea- 
sured time ;  and  so  consider  them  as  bounded  and  de^* 
teroiined.  For  if  we  should  suppose  the  creatio.n^  or 
fill!  of  the  angels,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Julian 
period,  we  should  speak  properly  enough,  and  shoul4 
be  understood,  if  we  said,  it  is  a  longer  time  sipce  thei 
creation  of  angels,  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  by 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  years :  whereby 
we  would  mark  out  so  much  of  that  undistinguished 
duration,  as  we  suppose  equal  to,  and  would  liave  ad- 
milted  seven  thousand  six  hundred  s^nd  forty  annual  re* 
volutions  of  the  sun,  moving  at  the  rate  it  now  does. 
And  thus  likewise  we  sometimes  speak  of  place^  dis* 
tance,  or  bulk,  in  the  great  inane  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  world,  when  we  consider  so  much  of  that  spac^ 
as  is  equal  tQ,  or  capable  to  receive  a  body  of  any  as^ 
Vgned  dimensions,  as  a  cubick  foot ;  or  do  suppose  a 
point  in  it  at  such  a  certain  distance  from  any  part  of 
the  univsersa 
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Th^y  belong        §•  8.  Where  and  when  are  questions  b^ 
to  all  beings,     longing  to  all  finite  existences,  and  arc  by 
us  always  reckoned  from  some  known  parts  of  this  sen* 
fiible  world,  and  from  some  certain  epochs  marked  out 
to  us  by  the  motions  observable  in  it.     Without  some 
such  fixed  parts  or  periods,  the  order  of  things  would 
be  lost  to  our  finite  understandings,  in  the  boundless  in- 
variable oceans  of  duration  and  expansion  ;  which  com- 
prehend in  them  all  finite  beings,  and  in  their  full  ex- 
tent belong  only  to  the  Deity.     And  therefore  we  are 
not  to  wonder  that  we  comprehend  tliem  not,  and  do  so* 
often  find  our  thoughts  at  a  loss,  when  we  would  con- 
sider them  either  abstractly  in  themselves,  or  as  any  way 
attributed    to    the   first   incomprehensible  being.     But 
when  applied  to  any  particular  finite  beings,  tlie  exten- 
sion of  any  body  is  so  much  of  that  infinite  space,  as- 
the  GLi^k  of  the  body  takes  up.     And  place  is  the  posi- 
tion of  any  body,  when  considered  at  a  certain  distance 
from  soujc  otiier.     As  the  idea  of  the  particular  dura- 
tion of  any  thing  is  an  idea  of  that  portion  of  infinite 
duration,    which   passes   during   the   existence  of  that 
thing ;  so  the  time  when  the  thing  existed  is  the  idea 
of  that  space  of  duration  which  passed  between  some 
known  and  fixed  period  of  duration,  and  the  being  of 
that  thing.     One  shows  the  distance  of  the  extremities^ 
of  the  bulk  or  existence  of  the  same  thin^  as  that  it 
is  a  foot  square,  or  lasted  two  years ;  the  other  shows 
the  distance  of  it  in  place,  or  existence,    from  other 
fixed  points  of  s})ace  or  duration,  as  that  it  was  in  the 
middle  of   LincolnVinn-fields,  or  the  first  degree  of 
Taurus,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  16?  1,  or  the  1000 
year  of  the  Julian  period  ;  all  which  distances  we  mea- 
sure by  pre-conceived  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  space 
and  duration,  as  inches    feet,  miles,  and  degrees  \  and 
in  the  other,  minutes,  days,  and  years,  &c. 
All  the  parts        §.   J).  There  is  one  thing  more  wherein 
ef  extension      space    and    duration  have  a  great  confor- 
areextcn.        mity ;  and  that  is,  though  tliey  are  justly 
the  parts  of      reckoned  amongst   our    simple   ideas,    yet 
duration  are      none    of   the    distinct    ideas   we    have  of 
Aifgtipn,         either    is    without    all    manner    of   coiht 
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position*;  it  is  the  very  nfiturc  of  both  of  them  to 
consist  of  parts :  but  their  parts  being  aU  of  the  same 
kind,  and  without  the  mixture  of  anv  other  idea,  iiinder 
them  not  from  having  a  place  amongst  simple  ideas. 
Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to  so  small  a 
part  of  extension  or  duration,  as  excluded  divisibility, 
tliat  Mould  be,*  as  it  were,  the  indivisible  unit,  or  idea; 
by  repetition  of  which  it  would  make  its  more  enlarged 
ideas  of  extension  and  duration.  l>ut  since  the  n)ind  is 
not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of  any  space  without  parts; 
Instead  thereof  it  makes  use  of  the  common  measures, 
which  by  familiar  use,  in  each  country,  have  imprinted 
themselves  on  the  memory  (as  inches  and  feet;  or 
cubits  and  parasangs ;  and  so  seconds,  minutes,  houi-s^ 
days,  and  years  in  duration:)  the  mind  makes  use,  I 
say,  of  such  ideas  as  these,  as  simple  ones  ;  and  these 
are  the  component  parts  of  larger  ideas,  which  the  mind, 
upon  occasion,  makes  by  the  addition  of  such  known 

lengtlis 

*  It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Locke,  that  if  space  consists  of  parts, 
a^  it  is  confessed  in  this  place,  he  should  not  have  reckoned  it  in  the  num. 
ber  of  simple  ideas  :  because  it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  he  says 
cUcwhere,  that^imple  idea  is  dncompounded,  and  contains  in  it  no. 
thing  but  ono^^^ni  appearance  or  conception  of  the  mind,  and  is  not 
distinguishaj^^^Hdifferent  ideas.     It  is  farther  objected,  that  Mr. 
Locke  has  no^^V  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  book,  where 
lie  begins  to-f|^Kof  simple  ideas,  an  ex:ict  definition  of  what  he  under- 
•unds  by  thfi^^ord  simple  ideas.     To  these  difliculries  Mr.  Locke  an. 
<wers  thus-:  To  begin  with  the  last,  he  declares,  that  he  has  not  treated 
bis  subject  in  an  order  perfectly  schola<:tic,  having  not  had  much  fami. 
liarity  with  those  sort  of  books  during  the  writing  of  his,  and  not  re. 
membering  at  all  the  method  in  which  they  are  written ;  and  therefore 
his  readers  ought  not  to  expect  definitions  regularly  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  subject.     Mr.  Locke  contents  himself  to  employ  the 
^Dcipal  terms  that  he  uses,  so  that  from  his  use  of  them  the  reader  najr 
ttsily  comprehend  what  he  means  by  them.     But  with  respect  to  the  term 
limpie  idea^  he  has  had  the  good  luck  todetinc  th:tt  in  the  place  cited  in  the 
'Ejection ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  supply  that  defect.    Ihe 
Question  then  is  to  know,  whether  the  idea  of  extension  agrees  with  this 
^nition  ?  which  will  etTeciually  agree  to  it,  if  it  be  understood  in  the 
*Dic  which  Mr.  Locke  had  principally  in  his  view  ;  for  that  composition 
f^luch  be  designed  to  exclude  in  that  definition,  was  a  composition  of 
4iexcnt  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  a  composition  of  the  same  kind  in  a 
Miing  whoie  essence  consists  in  having  parts  of  the  same  kind,  where  you 
fin  DCTcr  €om€  to  a  part  entirely  exempted  from  this  composition.     So 
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lengths  which  it  is  acquainted  with.  On  the  other  side, 
the  ordinary  smallest  measure  we  have  of  either  is  looked 
on  as  an  unit  in  number,  when  the  mind  by  division 
would  reduce  them  into  less  fractions.  Though  on 
both  sides,  both  in  addition  and  division,  either  of  space 
or  duration,  when  the  idea  under  consideration  becomes 
very  big  or  vei*y  small,  its  precise  bulk  becomes  very 
obscure  and  confused ;  and  it  is  the  number  of  its  re- 
peated additions  or  divisions,  that  alone  remains  clear 
and  distinct,  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  will 
let  his  tlioughts  loose  in  the  vast  expansion  of  space,  or 
divisibility  of  matter.  Every  part  of  duration  is  du* 
ration  too ;  and  every  part  of  extension  is  extension^ 
both  of  them  capable  of  addition  or  division  4»  infi- 
nitum. But  the  least  portions  of  either  of  them,  where*, 
of  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  may  perhaps  be 
fittest  to  be  considered  by  us,  as  the  simple  ideas  of 
that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  spac^ 


that  if  the  idea  of  extension  consists  in  having  partes  extra  partes,  (as  tbe 
schools  speak)  it  is  always,  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Locke,  a  simple  i^a ;  be- 
cause the  idea  of  having  partes  extra  partes  cannot  be  resolved  into  two 
ether  ideas.  For  the  reniaindcr  of  the  objection  made  to  Mr.  Lockfy 
witli  respect  to  the  nature  of  extension,  Mr.  Locke  ^^fiaware  of  it»  as 
may  be  seen  in  §.  9.  chap.  15.  of  the  second  book^J^Bj^ic  sayi,  that 
^  the  least  portion  of  space  or  extension,  whereof  ^^^H^  a  clear  xnA 
distinct  idea,  may  perhaps  be  the  fittest  to  be  consniPoD)'  us  as  a  siou 
pie  idea  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  space  and 
**  extension  arc  made  up."  So  that,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  it  may  very 
fitly  be  called  a  simple  idea,  sii'.cc  it  ih  the  least  idea  of  space  that  the  mind 
can  form  to  itself,  and  that  cannot  be  divided  by  the  mind  into  any  ksSf 
whereof  it  has  in  itself  any  determined  perception,  .  From  whence  it  firf- 
lows,  that  it  is  to  the  mind  one  simple  idea  ;  and  that  is  sufficient  to  take 
away  this  objection  :  for  it  is  not  tiic  design  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  this pUcfy 
to  discourse  of  any  thing  but  ccnorrning  the  idea  of  the  mind.  Bat  if 
this  lb  nor  sufficient  to  clear  the  dilficuhy,  Mr.  Locke  hath  nothing  noie 
to  add,  hut  that  if  the  idea  of  extension  is  so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  ei- 
actly  agroc  wi:h  the  «U:fii)ition  that  he  has  given  of  those  simple  ideas,  to 
that  it  ditRTs  in  seme  m.-inncr  from  all  others  of  that  kind,  he  thinkt  it 
iri  bi^'ttcr  to  leave  it  there  exposed  to  this  difficulty,  than  to  make  a  new 
di\  ibion  in  hii»  lavour.  It  is  enough  for  Mr.  Locke  that  his  meaning  cm 
be  ur.d*;rstocd.  It  is  very  common  to  observe  intelligible  discour-* 
sjx)iled  by  tr.o  muv'h  subtiity  in  nice  divijjions.  We  ought  to  put  ihipg 
togrthor .:»  well  as  wc  can,  doctrinx  causa  ;  but,  after  all,  several  thing! 
will  not  be  bandied  up  together  under  oai  terms  and  ways  of  speaking. 
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extension,  and  duration,  are  made  up,  and  into  which 
they'can  again  bo  distinctly  resolv^.  Such  a  small  part 
of  duration  may  be  called  a  moment,  and  is  the  time 
of  one  idea  in  our  minds  in  the  train  of  t^heir  ordinary 
successioj[i  there.  1  lie  other,  wanting  a  proper  name^ 
1  know  not  whether  i  mav  be  allowed  to  call  a  sensible 
point,  meaning  thereby  the  least  particle  of  matter  or 
space  wc  can  discern,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a  mi- 
nute, and  to  the  sharpest  eyes  seldom  less  than  thirty 
seconds  of  a  circle,  whereof  the  eye  is  the  ventre. 

§.  10.  Expansion  and  duration  have  this  Their  parts 
fartlier  agreement,  that  though  they  are  both  ^n^*^l»>^^t>le. 
considered  by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not 
sparable  one  trom  another,  no  not  even  in  thought : 
though  the  parts  of  bodies  from  whence  we  take  our 
measure  of  the  one,  and  the  ])arts  of  motion,  or  rather 
the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  from  whence  we 
take  the  measure  of  the  otlier,  may  be  interrupted  and 
separated ;  as  the  one  is  often  by  rest,  and  the  other  is 
by  sleep,  which  we  call  rest  too. 

§.   11.    But  there  is   tliis    manifest  dif-     Duration  is 
ference  between  them,    that  the  ideas   of    as^J^n^*"- 

1       -^L         L'   L  i_  i?  pansioii  as  a 

length,  which  we  have  of  expansion,  are  [^uj^ 
turned  evemway,  and  so  make  figure,  and 
breadth^  aafrthickness ;  but  duration  is  but  as  it  were 
the  length  oi*one  straight  line,  extended  -in-  intinitum,  ^^ 
not  capable  of  multiplicity,  variation,  or  iigure  ;  but  is 
ene  common  measure  of  all  existence  whatsoever,  where- 
in all  things,  whilst  they  exist,  e({ually  partake.  For 
this  present  moment  is  common  to  all  things  that  are 
now  in  being,  and  equally  comprehends  that  part  of 
their  existence,  as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one 
•single  being ;  and  we  may  truly  say,  they  all  exist  in  the 
same  moment  of  time.  Whether  angels  and  spirits  have 
any  analogy  to  this,  in  aspect  to  expanfion,  is  be\iond 
my  comprehension :  and  perhaps  for  us,  who  have  un- 
derstandings and  comprehensions  suited  to  our  own  pre- 
servation, and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but  not  to  the 
reality  and  extent  of  all  oUier  beings ;  it  is  near  as  hard 
ta  conceive  any  existence,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real 
bfing  with  a  pertect  nation  of  all  manner  of  expan- 
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sion  ;  as  it  is  to  have  the  idea  of  any  real  existence,  with 
a  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  duration ;  and  there- 
fore what  spirits  have  to  do  with  space,  or  how  they 
communicate  in  it,  wc  know  not.  Ail  that  we  know  is, 
tiiat  bodies  do  each  sin<i;ly  possess  its  proper  portion  of 
it,  according  to  the  extent  of  solid  parts ;  and  thereby 
exclude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any  share  in  that 
particular  portion  of  s|)ace,  whilst  it  remains  tliere. 
Duration  has  §.  12.  Duration,  and  time  which  is  apart 
never  two  •  of  it,  is  the  idea  we  have  of  perishing  dis- 
prts  toge.  tance,  of  which  no  two  parts  exist  tocc- 
sion  all  to- '  ^^^^^'  ^"^  follow  each  other  in  successiou; 
gather.  as  expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting  distance^ 

all  M  hose  parts  exist  together,  and  are  not 
capable  of  succession.  And  therefore  though  we  cannot 
conceive  any  duration  witliout  succession,  nor  can  put  it 
together  in  our  thoughts,  that  any  being  does  now  exist 
to-morrow,  or  possess  at  once  more  than  the  present 
moment  of  duration  ;  yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternal 
duration  of  the  Almighty  far  ditferent  from  that  of  man, 
or  any  other  finite  being.  Uecause  man  comprehends 
not  in  his  knowledge,  or  power,  all  past  and  future 
thini^s  :  his  thouszhts  are  but  of  vestcrdav,  and  he  knows 
not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth.  >^Vhat  is  once 
past  he  can  never  recall;  and  what  is  jj^  ^  come  he 
cannot  make  present.  What  I  say  of  man  I  say  of  ail 
finite  beings  ;  wlio,  though  they  may  far  exceed  man  ia 
knowledge  and  })o\\er,  yet  are  no  more  than  the  meanest 
creature,  in  comparison  with  God  himselt  Finite  of 
any  magnitude  holds  not  any  proportion  to  iniinite. 
God's  infmite  duration  being  accompanied  with  in6nite 
knowledjio,  and  iniinite  po^\er,  he  sees  all  things  past 
and  to  come;  and  they  arc  no  more  distant  from  his 
knowloduc  no  farther  removed  from  his  sight,  than  the 
pre^ent:  they  all  lie  under  the  same  view;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  he  cannot  make  exist  each  moment  he 
pleases.  Tor  the  existence  of  all  things  depending  upoB 
his  tjood-plcasurc,  all  things  exist  every  moment  that  far 
thinks  fit  to  have  them  exist  To  conclude,  expansion 
and  duration  do  mutually  embrace  and  comprehend  cadi 
other  i  every  part  of  space  being  in  <;vcry  part  of  du- 
ration 
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id  every  part  of  duration  in  every  part  of  ex- 
Such  a  combinatiop  of  two  di&tinot  ideas  is, 
,  scarce  to  be  found  in  all  that  great  variety 
can  conceive,  and  may  afford  matter  to  farther 
tn. 
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Of  Number. 

MONGST  all  the  ideas  we. have,  Number  the 
-  as  there  is  none  suggested  to  the  simplest  and 
norc  ways,  so  there  is  none  more  ™os;  umver- 
lan  that  of  unity,  or  one.  It  has  ^^  *  ^' 
w  of  variety  or  composition  in  it :  every  ob- 
senses  are  employed  about,  every  idea  in  our 
dings,  every  thought  of  our  minds,  brings  this 
y  with  it.  .  And  therefore  it  is  the  most  inti- 
ur  thoujfhts,  as  well  as  it  is,  in  its  agreement 
ler  things,  the  most  universal  idea  we  have, 
ber  applies  itself  to  men,  angles,  actions, 
every  tiling  that  either  doth  exist,  or  can  be 

y  repeating  this  idea  in  our  minds,  If*  modes 
§  tlie  repetitions  together,  we  come  ?!  .  "^  ^ 
implex  ideas  of  the  modes  of.it 
idding  one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea 
le  ;  by  putting  twelve  units  together,  we  have 
lex  idea  of  a  dozen  ;  and  so  of  a  score,  or  a 
r  any  other  number. 

he  simple  modes  of  numbers  are     Eachmod© 
ler  the   most  distinct ;  every  the     distinct, 
ation,  which   is  an   unit,  making 
bination  as  clearly  different  from  that  which 
!th  nejnest  to  it,  as  the  most  remote :  twobeins[ 
t  from  one,  as  two  hundred ;  and  the  idea  of 
linct  from  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  magnitude 
ole  earth  is  ffom  that  of  a  mita     This  is  not 
er  simply  modc;s,  \\i  which  it  is  not  so  easy, 

WW 
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n«r  perhaps  poitssrble  for  us  to  distinguish  betvrixt  twt 
approaching  ideas,  which  yet  are  really  xlifferent.  For 
who  wiif  undertake  to  find  a  ditferen<;e  between  Ite 
white  of  this  paper,  and  that  of  the  next  degree  to  it', 
or  can  form  distinct  ideas  of  every  the  least  excess  in  ex- 
tension ? 

Therefore  §  ^'    'I^he  clcnmess   and  distinctness  of 

dcmonstra-  each  mode  of  number  frotn  all  others,  even 
tionsinnum-     ihose  that  approach  nearest,   makes  me  apt 

*'recisc!"''"     ^^  ^^"^'^  ^^^^  demonstrations  in  numbers,  if 

they  are  not  more  evident  and  exact  than  in 
extension,  yet  they  are  more  general  in  their  use,  and 
more  determinate  in  their  application.  Because  the 
ideas  of  nnmbers  are  more  precise  and  distinguishable 
than  in  extension,  where  every  equality  and  excess  are 
not  so  easy  to  be  observed  or  liieasured ;  because  our 
thou|];hts  cannot  in  space  arrive  at  any  determined  smaU- 
ness,  l)eyond  i\  hich  it  cannot  go,  as  an  unit ;  and  thcr^ 
fore  the  qnanlily  or  proportion  of  any  the  least  excett 
cannot  be  discovered  :  which  is  clear  otherwise  in  nniiH 
bcr,  wliere,  as  has  been  said,  ninety-one  is  'as  distill 
guishable  from  ninety,  as  from  nine  thotisand,  though 
ninety-one  l>e  the  next  immediate  excess  to  ninety.  But 
it  is  not  so  in  extension,  where  whatsoever  is  more  tfiaft 
just  a  foot  or  an  inch,  is  not  distinguishable  from  tht 
standard  of  a  foot  or  an  inch;  and  in  lines  which  ap- 
pear of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  tte 
other  by  innumerable  parts ;  nor  can  any  onea^ignan 
atigle,  which  shall  be  the  next  bijis^cst  to  a  right  onfe. 
Names  ne.  V  ">•  I3y  tlie  repeating,  as  has  been  said, 

teisary  to  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  joining  it  to  ana- 
numbers.  ^^^^,  m^i|.^  ^^^  make  thereof  one  collective 

idea,  marked  by  the  nume  two.     And  whosoever  tan 
do  this,  and  pioceed  on  still,  adding  one  mone  to  thft 
last  collective  idea  which  he  had  of  any  number,  aad 
give  a  name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  ideas  for  sevcrlfl' 
collections  of  units,  distinguished  one  from  another,  * 
fer  as  he  hath  a  series  of  names  for  followii^  nunib^ 
and  a  memory  to  retain  that  series,  with  their  afevcrJ 
frames :  all  numeration  being  but  still  the  adding  of  oM 
unit  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  tog^ther^  as  com- 
prehended 
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prehended  in  one  idea,  a  new  or  distinct  name  or  sign, 
whereby  to  know  it  fcoin  those  before  and  after,  and 
distinguish  it  from  every  smaller  ©r  greater  multitude 
of  units.  So  that  he  that  can  add  one  to  one,  and  so 
to  two,  and  so  go  on  with  his  tale,  taking  still  with  him 
the  distinct  names 4)clonging  to  every  progression  ;  and 
so  again,  by  subtracting  an  unit  from  each  collection, 
retreat  and  lessen  them ;  is  capable  of  all  the  ideas  of 
numbers  within  the  compass  of  his  language,  or  for 
which  he  hath  names,  though  not  perhaps  of  more. 
For  the  several  simple  modes  of  numbers,  being  in  our 
minds  but  so  many  combinations  of  units,  which  have 
no  variety,  nor  are  capable  of  any  other  difference  but 
more  or  less,  names  or  marks  for  each  distinct  coml)i- 
nation  seem  more  necessary  than  in  any  other  sort  of 
ideas.  For  without  such  names  or  marks  wc  can  hardly 
well  make  use  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  especially  where 
the  combination  is  made  up  of  any  great  multitude  of 
units  ;  which  put  together  witliout  a  name  or  mark,  to 
distinguish  that  precise  collection,  will  hardly  be  kept 
from  being  a  heap  in  confusion. 

§.  6.  This  I  think  to  be  the  reason,  why  some  Ame- 
ricans I '  hav«  spoken  with,  (who  were  otherwise  of 
quick  and  rational  parts  enough)  could  not,  as  we  do, 
by  any  means  count  to  one  thousand  ;  nor  had  any  dis- 
tinct idea  of  that  number,  thougli  they  could  reckon 
very  well  to  twenty.  Because  their  language  being 
scanty,  and  acconnnodated  only  to  the  few  necessaries 
of  a  needy  simple  life,  unacquainted  either  with  trade 
or  mathematics,  had  no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  one 
thousand ;  so  that  when  they  were  discoursed  with  of 
those  greater  numbers,  they  would  show  the  hairs  of  their 
head,  to  express  a  great  multitude  which  they  could  not 
number:  which  inability,  I  suppose,  proceeded  from 
Iheir  want  of  names.  The  Tououpinambos  had  no 
liaaies  for  numbers  above  Ave;  any  number  beyond 
that  they  made  out  by  showing  their  fingers,  and  the 
-fingers  of  others  who  were  present  **.     And  I  doubt 
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not  but  we  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words 
a  great  deal  farther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we  find 
out  but  some  fit  denomination  to  fignity  tliem  by; 
whereas  in  the  way  we  take  now  to  name  them  by  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  millions,  &c.  it  is  hard  to  go  be- 
yond eighteen,  or  at  most  four  and  twenty  decimal  pro- 
gressions, without  confusion.  Lut  to  show  how  much 
distinct  names  conduce  to  our  well  reckoning,  or  hav- 
ing useful  ideas  of  numbers,  let  lis  set  all  these  following 
futures  in  one  continued  line,  as  the  marks  of  one  num- 


ber;  v.  g. 

Xonif/hfrsm 

OctiI!ijns» 

Septillions, 

S/xfillims, 

QuimtrillkMS^ 

S5732i 

lh"'24S6 

34.58^6' 

4;ir.918 

423147 

Qftatnlihfts» 

Trillihfis. 

Biliiifti. 

MillioKS. 

Vniti. 

SiSlOG 

23J4'21 

261734 

36"8I49 

623137 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  English, 
will  be  the  often  repeating  of  millions,  of  millions,  of 
millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  mil- 
lions, of  millions,  (which  is  the  denomination  of  the 
second  six  figures).  In  which  way,  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  have  any  distinguishing  notions  of  this  number:  bat 
whether,  by  giving  every  six  figures  a  new  and  orderly 
denomination,  these,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more 
figures  in  progression,  might  not  easily  be  counted  dis- 
tinctly, and  ideas  of  them  both  got  more  easily  to  our- 
selves, and  more  plainly  signified  to  others,  1  leave  it 
to  be  considered.  This  I  mention  only  to  show  how 
necessary  distinct  names  are  to  numbering,  without  pre- 
tending to  introduce  new  ones  of  my  invention. 
wiiy  chil.  ^.  7.  Thus  children,  either   for  want  of 

dren  number  names  to  mark  the  several  progressions  of 
not  earlier.  numbers,  or  not  having  yet  the  faculty  to 
collect  scattered  ideas  into  complex  ones,  and  range 
them  in  a  regular  order,  and  so  retain  them  in  their 
memories,  as  is  necessary  to  reckoning ;  do  not  begin 
to  number  very  early,  nor  proceed  in  it  very  far  of 
steadily,  till  a  good  while  after  they  are  well  furnished 
with  ^ood  store  of  other  ideas  :  and  one  mav  often  ob- 
serve  them  discourse  and  reason  pretty  well,  and  have 
very  clear  conceptions  of  several  other  tlunsjs^  before 

thc! 
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tiiey  can  ttU  Uventy.  And  some,  through  iLe  default 
of  their  ineujorieis,  uIiq  caunut  rciaiii  tlie  scvcnd  com- 
binations of  numbers,  witli  their  numcs  annexed  in 
their  distinct  orders,  and  the  (h.pendcnce  of  so  long  a 
train  of  numeral  progressions,  and  tlicir  reliUion  one 
to  anotlier,  are  not  able  all  their  life-time  to  reckon, 
or  regularly  go  over  any  mock  rate  scries  of  nuuibers. 
For  he  that  will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  thajt 
number,  must  know  that  nineteen  went  bcfoic,  witli 
the  distinct  name  or  sign  of  every  one  of  them,  as  they 
stand  marked  in  their  order ;  fur  wherever  this  fails,  a 
gap  is  made,  the  chain  breaks,  and  the  progress  in 
numbering  can  go  no  tarther.  So  that  to  reckon  right, 
it  is  recpiired,  J .  That  the  mind  distin:TuiHh  rarefully  two 
ideas,  which  are  dilfereut  one  ffoin  another  only  by 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  unit.  C:  That  it 
retain  in  memory  the  names  or  marks  of  thq  several 
combinations,  from  an  unit  to  that  number  ;  and  diat 
not  confusedly,  and  at  random,  biit  in  that  exact  order, 
'that  the  numbers  follow  one  another:  in  either  of  which, 
if  it  trips,  the  whole  business  of  numbering,  will  be 
disturbed,  and  there  will  remain  onlv  the  confused  idea 
of  multitude,  but  the  ideas  nece^sury  to  distinct  nume* 
ration  will  n:)t  be  attained  to. 

§.  8.  This  farther  is*  observable  in  nuni-     dumber 
bei^,  that  it  is  that  which  the  njind  uiakes     measures  all 
use   of  in  measuring  all  things  that  by  us     mcusurablcs. 
arc  measurable,  which  princi|)ally  are  ex- 
pansion and  duration ;  and  our  idea  of  innnity,  even 
-nhen  applied  to   those,  seems  to    be   nothing  but  the 
intiwitv  of  number.     I'or   what  else   are   our  ideas  oi 

ml 

.eternity   and  innnensity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of 

'Certain  ideas  of  imagined  parts  of  duration  and  expan- 
sion, with  the   infmitv  of  number,    in   which  we    can 

''Come  to  no  end  of  addition  r  For  such  an  inexhaustible 
stock,  number  (of  all  other  our  ideas)  mobt  clearly 
furnishes  us  with,  as  is  obvious  to  every  one.  lor  let 
a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  he 

•pleases,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens  not 
one  jot  the  power  of  adding  ta  it,  or  brings  him  any 

Clearer  the  end  of  tlie  inexhaustible  btock  of  number, 
\'oju  I.  O  whert 
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where  ttill  there  remains  as  much  to  be  added,  as  if 
none  nxre  taken  out  And  this  endless  addition  or 
ftddibility  (if  a:ny  one  like  the  U'ord  better)  of  numbcrSy 
80  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that,  I  think,  which  gives 
us  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  idea  of  infini^ :  of 
which  more  in  the  following  chapter. 


wm 
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Of  Infiniiy. 
Infciity,  in      ^.  ].  TTE  that  would  know  what  kind  of 

tributed  to  *  name  of  infinity,  cannot  do  it  better,  tbaa 

•pec,  dura*  by  considering  to  what  infinity  is  by  the 

tkm  and  mind  more  imnicdiately  attributed,  and  thea 

aamber.  |^^  ^j^^  mmi  comes  to  frame  it 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  Iff 
the  mind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed 
primarily  in  their  first  designation  only  to  those  thiogi 
which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  or  dimi* 
nution,  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  tlie  leasl 
part :  and  such  are  tlie  ideas  of  space^  duration,  and 
number,  which  we  have  considered  in  the  foregoing 
chapters.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  but  be  assured 
tliat  the  great  Ci0<l,  of  whom  and  from  whom  are  all 
things,  is  incontprelicnsibly  ianiiite:  but  yet  when  w^ 
lapply  to  that  first  and  supreme  being  our  idea  of  infi- 
nite,  in  our  weak  and  narrow  thoughts^  we  do  it  pri* 
niarily  in  respect  to  his  duration  and  ubiquity;  an4 
I  think,  more  figuratively  to  his  power,  wisdom,  an4 
goodness,  and  other  attributes,  which  are  properly  io^ 
exhaustible  and  incomprehensible,  &c.  For,  when  wi 
Call  them  infinite,  we  have  no  otlier  idea  of  this  infi* 
nilv,  but  what  carries  with  it  some  reflection  on,  and 
imitation  of,  that  number  or  extent  of  the  acts  or  oh- 
jects  of  God*s  power,  wisdom,  and  goudnes%  which  em 
aever  be  supposed  so  great  or  so  many,  which  then 
^^tributes  will  u<H  alway  surmount  and  excMd,  let  ui 

niilli- 
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multiply  them  in  our  thoughts  as  far  as  we  can,  with 
all  the  infinity  of  endless  number.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  how  these  attributes  are  in  (lod,  m  ho  is  jntinitely 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  capacities.  They  do^ 
without  doubt,  contain  in  them  all  possible  perfection  : 
but  thiS)  I  say,  is  our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and 
these  our  ideas  of  their  infinity. 

4.  S.  Finite  then,  and  infinite,  beinir  by  The  idea  of 
the  mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  ex-  """^  ^""/ 
pansion  and  duration,  the  next  thing  to  be  ^^  * 
considered,  is,  how  the  mind  comes  by  them.  As  for 
the  idea  of  finite,  tliere  is  no  great  difliculty.  The  ob* 
vious  portions  of  extension  that  aft'ect  our  senses,  carry 
with  them  into  the  mind  tlie  idea  of  finite  :  and  the  or* 
dinaiy  periods  of  succession,  wliereby  we  nuasurc  time 
and  duration,  as  iiours,  days,  and  years,  are  bounded 
lengths.  The  ditficulty  is,  how  we  come  by  those 
boundless  ideas  of  eternity  and  immensity,  since  the 
objects  we  converse  with,  come  so  much  short  of  any 
approacli  or  proportion  to  that  largeness. 

§.  3.  Every  one  that  has  any  idea  of  any    How  we 
stated  lengths  of  space,  as  a  foot,  finds  that    roim;  by  the 
he  can  repeat  tliat.  idea  ;  and,  joining  it  to     ^^a  of  infi. 
the  former,  make  die  idea  of  two  feet;  and    "^^>'* 
by  the  addition  of  a  third,  three  feet ;  and  so  on,  with- 
out ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his  addition,  whether  of 
the  same  idea  of  a  foot,  or  if  he  pleases  of  doubling  it^ 
or  any  other  idea  he  has  of  any  length,  as  a  mile,  pr 
diameter   of  the  earth  or  of  the  orliis  magnus:    for 
whichsoever  of  these  he  takes,  and  how  often  soever  he 
doubles,  or  any  otherwise  multiplies  it,  he  finds  that 
ailer  he  has  continued  his  doubling  in  his  thoughts, 
and  enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleases  he  has  no 
more  reason  to  stop,  nor  is  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of 
luch  addition,  tlian  he  was  at  first  setting  out     The 
power  of  enlarging  his  idea  of  space  by  fartheP  additions 
remaining  still  the  same,  lie  hence  takes  the  idea  of  in- 
finite space. 

.J-  *•  I^^  I  *^!f  "^   H  '^  ^*y  "^^'""'^^^     Our  idea  of 

the  UBQa  gets  the  idea  of  mfinite  space.     It  ^j^ice  bourd. 

is  a  quite  different  consideration,  to  exa-  less. 
■lUie  whether  the  mind  has  the  idea  of  sucVi 

O  2  1l\>q\x\A^ 
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a  boundless  space  actually  existing,  since  our  ideas  arc 
not  always  proofs  of  the  existence  of  things ;  but  yet, 
since  this  comes  here  in  our  way,  I  sup|)Ose  I  may  say, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  space  in  itself  is  actually 
boundless ;  to   which  iuiagination,  the  idea  of  space  or 
expansipn  of  itself  naturally  leads  us.   I'or  it  being  consi- 
dered   by    us,    either    as   the   extension     of  body,  or 
as   existing  by  it^^clf,  without  any  solid  matter  taking 
it  up  (for  of  such  a  void  space  we  have  not  only  the 
idea,  but  I  have  proved  as  I  tliink,  from  the  motion  of 
body,   its  necessary  existence)  it  is  impossible  the  mind 
should  he  ever  able  to   find  or  suppose  any  end  of  it, 
or  be  stopju'd  any  where  in  its  progress  in  tliis  space, 
how  far  soever  it  extends  its  tlinughts.     Any   bound^^ 
made  with   bodv,  even   adamantine   walls,  arc  so  far 
from  putting  a  stop  to  the  mind  in  its  farther  progress 
in  s[)ace  and  extension,  that  it  rather  facilitates  and  en- 
larges it :  for  so  far  as  that  bodv  reaches,  so  far  no  omi 
can  doubt  of  cxicn.sion  :  and  \\hen  we  are  come  to  tlic 
utmost  extremilv  of  bodv,  what  is  there  that  can  there 
j)uta  stop,  and  satisfy  the  mind  that  it  is  at  the  end  of 
s[>ace,  wlicn  it  perceives  that  it  is  not  :  nay,  when  it  i^ 
sati^lied  that  bodv  itself  can  move  into  it  ?  Tor  if  it  be 
neccssarv  for  the  motion  of  l)odv,   that  there  should  he 
an   empty   space,    though  ever   so  littlcj,    here  amongst 
bodies ;  and  if  it  be   possible  for  body  to  n)Ove  in  or 
through  that  empty  space  ;  nay  it  is  imjiossible  for  any 
particle  of  matter  to  move  but   into  an  empty  spaic 
the   same   possil)ility   of  a    body's   moving  into  a  vciJ 
space,  bevond  the  utmost  bounds  of  bodv,    as  well  a-^ 
into  a  void  space  inters])ersed  amongst  bodies,    will  al' 
ways  remain  clear  and  evident :  the  idea  of  empty  pure  1 
s'.iaiv,  whether   within   or  bevond    the    eonilnes  of  a" 
boflios,   \yA\)ii  exactlv  the  same,   dift'erin*:^  not  in  nature. 
tliOLiL;h  in  hulk  :  and  tiierc  beinc  nothiuix  to  hinder  Imkiv 
i'-om  iiHiving  into  it.     So  that  wherever  the  mind  \ihcv^ 
')\->r]t  hv   iuiv  thought,  either  amoni^«;t   or  remote  from 
ill!  fjodifs,  ii  can  in  tiiis  uniform  iilea  of  space  no-whei* 
li:].l  anv  bounds,  anv  end  :  and  so  nmst  neccssarilv  cod*I 
iludc  it,   by  t.iie  very  nature  and  idea  of  each  part  ofi^j 
t J  I'l.  TirUViiUv  iiilinite. 
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f.  5.  As  by  the  power  we  find  in  our-  And  so  of 
jselves  of  repeating,  as  ol'ten  us  we  will,  any  duration. 
idea  of  space,  we  get  the  idea  of  imiiieu- 
wty  ;  so,  by  being  able  to  lepeat  the  idea  of  any  length 
of  duration  we  have  in  our  minds,  with  ail  the  endle^s^ 
addition  of  number,  wc  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity. 
Tor  we  find  in  ourselves,  we  can  no  more  come  to  an 
end  of  such  repeated  ideas,  than  we  can  come  to  the  end 
of  number,  which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot.  But 
here  agahi  it  is  another  cpiestion,  quite  dilR rent  from  our 
having  an  idea  of  eternity,  to  know  whethi'r  there  were 
any  real  being,  whose  duration  has  been  eternal.  And 
as  to  this,  I  sav,  he  liiat  considers  somethinir  now  ex- 
i&iing,  must  neces?j?arily  come  to  something  eternal.  But 
having  spoke  of  thi-^  in  another  place,  <\yd\\  say  liere  no 
more  of  it,  but  proceed  on  to  some  other  consideratioiLS 
of  our  idea  of  i'lhnity. 

^.  6*.  If  it  be  so,  that  our  idea  of  inlinity  why  other 
be  got  from  the  power  we  observe  in  our-  idtas  arc  not 
jielves  of  repeating  without  end  our  own  capable  of 
ideas;  it  may  be  demanded,  '' why  we  do  '"*^"*'>'' 
''  not  attribute  infinite  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  those 
"  of  space  and  duration ;"  since  they  may  he  au  easily, 
and  as  often  repeated  in  our  minds,  as  the  other;  and 
vet  no-body  ever  thinks  of  infmite  sweetness,  or  infi- 
nite Mhiteness,  though  l:e  can  re])eat  the  idea  of  sweet 
or  white,  as  frecpiently  as  those  of  a  yard,  or  aday :  lo 
uhich  I  answer,  all  the  ideas  that  are  considered  as  hav* 
ing  parti,  and  are  capable  (;f  increase  by  the  addition 
of  any  equal  or  le^s  parts,  afiord  us  bv  their  repetition  th^ 
idea  of  intinity;  because  with  this  eiulless  re|>clition, 
there  is  continued  an  enlargement,  of  wliich  there  can 
be  no  end.  But  in  other  iileas  it  is  not  so ;  for  to  the 
largest  idea  of  extension  or  duration  that  I  at  [)resent 
have,  the  addition  of  any  the  least  pai  t  *iiake>  an  in- 
crease ;  but  to  the  jterfectest  idea  I  have  of  the  whitest 
whiteness,  if  I  add  another  of  a  less  or  c«ittul  whiteviCc^iiii 
(and  of  a  \Ahitor  than  1  have,  1  cnnnot  4idd  the  idpa;  it 
makes  no  increase,  and  enlarges  n(;t  mv  idea  at  all :  ar«d 
therefore  the  different  ideas  of  whiteness,  &c.  are  called 
tirgrccs.     I'or  l\\i}<c  iiloat.  lliat  coiitfist  of  parts'aie  cupa- 
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ble  of  being  augmented  by  every  addition  of  the  least 
part ;  but  if  you  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one 
parcel  of  snow  yielded  yesterday  to  our  sight,  and  ano- 
ther idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you  sec 
to-day,  and  put  them  together  in  your  mind,  they  em- 
body, as  it  were,  and  run  into  one,  and  the  idea  of 
whiteness  is  not  iit  all  increased,  and  if  we  add  aMess  do* 
grec  of  whiteness  tea  greater,  we  are  so  far  from  incrtas- 
i!ig  Uiat  we  diminish  it  Those  ideas  that  consist  not  of 
parts  ca^mot  be  augmented  to  what  proportion  men 
pleajfe,  or  be  stretched  beyond  w  hat  they  have  received 
by  their  senses  ;  but  space,  duration,  and  number,  bcii^ 
capable  of  increase  by  repetition,  leave  in  the  mind  an 
idea  of  endless  room  for  more :  nor  can  we  conceive  any 
where  a  stop  to  a  farther  addition  or  progression,  and  so 
tliose  ideas  alone  lead  our  minds  towards  the  thouglitof 
infinity. 

Difference  ^  '^'  Though  our   idea  of  infinity  arise 

l)etwceiiiQfi.     ^H)  the  Contemplation  of  quantity,  and 
fiicy  of  .space,     the  en<llcss  increase  the  mind  is  able  to 
and  space  in»     make  in  quantity,  by   the  ve))eated  addi- 
"^*  tions  of  what  portions  thereof  it  pleases  ; 

yet  I  guess  we  cause  great  confusion  in  our  thoughts,  n-fccn 
we  join  infinity  to  any  supposed  idea  of  quantity  tlie 
Blind  can  be  thouglit*  to  have,  and  so  discourse  or  rea- 
son about  an  infinite  quantity,  viz.  an  infinite  space,  or 
an  infinite  duration.  For  our  idea  of  infinity  being  as 
I  think,  an  endless  growing  idea,  by  the  idea  of  any 
quantity  the  mind  has,  being  at  that  time  terminated  in 
that  iue^  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no 
greater  than  it  is)  to  join  infinity  to  it,  is  to  adjust  a 
standing  measure  to  a  growing  bulk ;  and  tlierefore  I 
think  it  is  not  an  insi<rnificant  s^ubtilty,  if  I  f^ay  that  we 
are  carefully  to  distinguish  betAveen  the  idea  of  the  infi- 
nity of  space,  pind  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite :  tht$  first 
is  nothirtg  but  a  supposed  endless  progression  of  tl^e  mindi 
over  wlnit  repeated  ideas  of  space  it  pleases ;  but  to  hate 
iactually  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite,  is  to 
't^uppose  the  mind  already  passed  over,  and  actually  W 
hgv^  a  view  of  all  tliose  repetited  ideas  of  space,  which 
4  Aft 
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in  endless  repetition  can  never  totally  represent  to  it ; 
which  carries  in  it  a  plain  contradiction. 

^.  8.    This»    perhaps,    will    be    a   little 
plainer,  if  we  consider  it  in  numbers.    The    y^  rflnfi? 
infinity  of  numbers,  to  the  end  of  whose    nitespacc«   ' 
addition  every  one  perceives  there  is  no  ap- 
proach, easily  appears  to  any  one  tlmt  reflects  on  it :  but 
bow  clear  soever  this  idea  of  the  infinity  of  number  be, 
there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident,  tlian  tlie  absurdity  of 
the  actual  idea  ef  an  infinite  number.    Whatsoever  po« 
sitive  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  of  any  space,  duration^ 
or  number,  let  them  be  ever  so  great,  they  are  still 
$nite ;  but  when  we  suppose  an  inexhaustible  remainder, 
from  which  we  remove  all  bounds,   and  wherein  we 
allow  the  mind  an  endless  progression  of  thought,  with* 
put  ever  coinpleating  the  idea,  tliere  we  have  our  idea 
of  infinity ;  which  though  it  seems  to  be  pretty  clear 
when  we  consider  nothing  else  in  it  but  the  negation  of 
an  end,  yet  when  we  would  frame  in  our  minds  the  idea 
of  an  intinite  space  or  duration,  that  idea  is  very  ob* 
scure  and  confused,  because  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts,^ 
very  different,  if  not  inconsistent.     For  let  a  man  frame 
in  his  mind  an  idea  of  any  space  or  number,  as  great  as 
lie  will :  it  is  plain  the  mind  rests  and  tenuinates  in  that 
idea,  which  is  contruiy  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which 
consists  in  a  supposed  endless  progression.     And  there- 
fore I  think  it  is,  that  wc  are  so  easily  confounded,  when 
we  come  to  argue  and  reason  about  mtinite  space  or 
duration,  &c.     Because  the  parts  of  such  an  idea  not 
being  perceived  to  be,  as  tliey  are,  inconsistent,  the  one 
side  or  otiier  always  perplexes,  whatever  consequences 
we  draw  from  the  other  ;  as  an  idea  of  motion  not  pas*- 
siog  on  would  perplex  anj  f»ne,  who  should  argue  from 
ia<^  an  idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an  idea  of  motion 
it  rest;  and  such  another  seems  to  me  to  1)0  the  idea  of 
A  space,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  a  number  infiaite, 
L  e.  of  a  space  or  nunil)er  which  the  mind  actually  has, 
aud  /Ml  views  and  terminates  in ;  and  of  a  space  or  num^ 
ber,  which  in  a  constant  and  endless  enlarging  and  pro* 
greMtfA,  it  can  in  thought  never  attain  to.     For  how 
)u|e  soever  aa  idw  pf  space  I  bftv^  ia  m^  i&^>  \x\^ 

0  4  ^i^ 
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no  larger  thnn  it  is  that  instant  tliat  I  bave  it,  thonr^h 
1  be  cai)iiblc  the  next  instant  to  d()ul)le  it,  and  so  6n4fr 
iAifuiitiiin:  tor  thnt  alone  is  infinite  which  has  no 
bounds ;  and  that  x\\f.  idra  of  inHnity,  in  which  our 
ti.oiij^hls  c  n  find  nonr. 

x'     ' .    .r  ^.  f).   Int  of  all  other  ide;.s  it  is  num- 

f  rdi  u  The-  her,  as  I  have  said,  uhicii  1  think  tnr- 
cicar.!.:  i-i^a  nisiies  MS  with  ihc  ck-arest  and  most  distinct 
of  infinity.  \(\(t-y  of  infinity  we  are  capahifi  of.  Tor  even 
in  sp:  CO  and  d  nation,  wh  n  the  mind  pur5«iios  the  idea 
of  infinity,  it  there  miikes  u:re  of  the  ideas  and  repeti- 
tions of  mnnbers,  a.s  of  millions  iind  millions  of  miics, 
or  years,  which  are  sd  many  distinct  ideas,  kept  best  by 
nMml)er  from  run:ii»ij>  into  a  confubcd  heap,  wherein  the 
mii:^d  loses  itself;  and  when  it  has  added  tnj/etljcras 
many  nriUions,  &c.  as  it  pleases,  of  known  lengths  of 
space  ordination,  the  cleurest  idea  it  can  get  of  intinit}', 
is  the  confused  incomprehensible  remainder  of  endless 
addiblo  numbers,  which  affords  no  prospect  of  stop  or 
boundary. 

OurdlfFcrcnt  ^'  ^^'  ^^  ''**"'  perhaps,  give  us  a  little 
conception  of  farther  li^ht  into  the  idea  we  bave  of  inti- 
thcinfinityof  nity,  and  discover  to  us  that  it  is  nothing 
number,  du-  |,„t  ^|,^  infinity  of  number  ap|)lied  to  de- 
It??"':f"         terminate  parts,  of  which  mc  have  in  our 

nnnds  the  distmct  ideas,  it  we  consider, 
that  number  is  not  generally  thought  by  us  infinite, 
whereas  duration  «nd  extension  are  apt  to  he  so;  which 
arises  from  lience,  that  in  number  we  ai=c  at  one  end 
as  it  were :  for  there  being  in  number  nothing  less  than 
an  unit,  we  there  stop,  and  are  at  an  end ;  but  in  ad- 
dition or  increase  of  number,  we  can  set  no  bounds, 
And  so  it  is  like  a  line,  whereof  one  end  terminating 
with  us,  the  other  is  extended  still  forwards  beyond  all 
that  we  can  conceive ;  but  in  space  and  duration  it  is 
otherwise,  lor  in  duration  we  consider  it,  as  if  thii 
line  of  number  were  extended  both  wavs  to  an  uncon- 

mi 

ceivable,  undeterminate,  and  infinite  length ;  which  is 
evident  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  on  what  conw* 
deration  ho  hath  of  eternity;  which,  I  suppose,  he  will 
iiiid  to  b9  notiung  else,  but  the  turning  this  infinity  of 
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number  botli  wnys,  k  parte  ante  and  l\  parte  ppst,  as 
tlicy  speak.  For  when  we  would  consider  eternity,  j\ 
parte  ante,  wliat  do  we  but,  beginning  from  ourselvt^s 
and  the  present  tnne  we  are  in,  repeat  in  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  years,  or  ages,  or  any  other  assignable  portion 
of  duration  pa5t,  with  a  prospect  of  ])rocccding  in  such 
addition,  with  all  the  iniinity  of  number :  and  when 
we  would  consider  eternity,  ii  parte  post,  we  just  after 
the  same  rate  begin  from  ourselves,  and  reckon  by  mul- 
tiplied periods  yet  to  come,  still  extending  that  line  of 
number,  as  before.  And  lliese  two  being  |)ut  together, 
are  that  infinite  duration  we  call  etcrnitv:  which,  as  we 
turn  our  view  either  way,  forwards  or  backwards,  ap- 
pears intiiritc,  because  we  still  turn  that  way  the  infmite 
end  of  number,  i.  e.  the  power  still  of  adding  more. 

§.11.  The  same  happens  also  in  space,  wherein  con- 
ceiving ourselves  to  be  as  it  were  in  the  centre,  we  do 
on  all  sides  pursue  those  indeterminable  lines  of  number ; 
and  reckoning  any  way  from  ourselves,  a  yard,  mile, 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  orbis  magnus,  by  the  infinity 
of  number,  we  add  others  to  them  as  often  as  we  will ; 
and  having  no  more  reason  to  set  bounds  to  those  re- 
peated ideas  than  we  have  to  set  bounds  to  number,  wc 
have  that  indeterminable  idea  of  innnensity. 

^.  12.  And  since  in  anv  bulk  of  matter     _  ^  .     ,. 

"-.»!*.  "•  -.  4.1         *.         4.      Infinite  di- 

our  thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmost  visibility, 
divisibility,  therefore  there  is  an  apparent 
hitinity  to  us  also  in  that,  which  has  the  infinity  also  of 
number;  but  with  this  dilVerence,  that,  in  the  former 
considerations  of  the  infinity  of  space  and  duration,  we 
only  use  addition  of  numbers ;  whereas  this  is  like  the 
division  of  an  unit  into  its  fractions,  wherein  the  mind 
also  can  proceed  4»-infinitum,  as  v  ell  as  in  the  former 
additions ;  it  being  indeed  but  the  addition  still  of  new 
numbers :  Though  in  the  addition  of  the  one  we  can  have 
no  more  the  positive  idea  of  a  sptice  infinitely  great,  than, 
in  the  division  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  idea  of  a 
body  infinitely  little;  our  idea  of  inanity  being,  as  I 
may  say,  a  growing  or  fugitive  idea,  still  in  a  bouodlesai 
progression,  tliat  can  stop  nowhere. 
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f  1 3*  Though  it  be  hard,   I  think,  to 
No  positive    £j,^        ^^^  ^^  absurd  u  to  say,  he  fau  ^ 

idea  of  inn.  •^'       •  j         /.  ^     i   •   i*    •!  i_ 

nitj.  positive  idea  of  an  actual  innmte  number ; 

the  infinity  whereof  lies  only  in  a  power 
iitill  of  adding  any  combination  of  units  to  any  former 
number,  and  that  as  long  and  as  much  as  one  will ;  the 
like  also  being  in  the  infinity  of  space  and  daration^ 
which  power  leaves  always  to  the  mind  room  for  emUem 
additions ;  yet  there  be  those  who  imagine  they  have 
positive  ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  space.     It  would^ 
I  think,  be  enough  to  destroy  any  such  positive  idea  of 
infinite,  to  ask  him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add 
to  it  or  no ;  which  would  easily  show  the  mistake  of 
such  a  positive  idea*     We  can,  I  think,  have  no  positive 
idea  of  any  space  or  duration  which  is  not  made  iqig 
and  commensurate   to  repeated  numbers  of  feet  or 
yards,  or  days  and  years,  which  are  the  common  mea« 
eures,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas  in  our  mindsi  and 
whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatness  of  this  sort  of  quan- 
tities.    And  tlierefore,  since  an  infinite  idea  Q£je|MK9 
or  duration  must  needs  be  made  up  of  infiilite  J^K% 
it  can  have  no  other  infinity  than  that  of  number,  capa« 
ble  still  of  farther  addition ;  but  not  an  actual  positive 
idea  of  a  number  infinite.     For,  !  think,  it  is  evident 
that  the  addition  of  finite  things  together  (as  are  all 
lengths,  whereof  we  have  the  positive  ideas)  can  never 
otherM'ise  produce  the  idea  of  infinite,  than  as  number 
does ;  which  consisting  of  additions  of  finite  units  one 
to  another,  suggests  the  idea  of  infinite,  only  by  a  power 
we  find  we  have  of  still  increasing  the  sum,  and  adding 
snore  of  the  same  kind,  without  coming  one  jot  nearer 
the  end  of  such  progression. 

\.  14.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite 
to  be  positive,  seem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argu* 
anent,  taken  from  the  negation  of  an  end ;  Mhich  being 
negative,  the  negation  of  it  is  positive.  He  that  cou« 
aiders  that  tlie  end  is,  in  body,  but  tlie  extren)ityor 
auperficies  of  that  body,  will  not  perhaps  be  fomard  to 
§rant  that  tlie  end  is  a  bare  negative :  and  he  tliat  per^ 
ceives  the  end  of  his  pen  is  black  or  white,  will  be  vft 
'  think  that  the  end  in  something  more  than  a  pure 

ae|a« 
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;atiotL  Nor  is  it,  when  applied  to  duration,  the  bare 
;Btion  of  existence,  but  more  pro])erly  the  last  mo- 
tit  of  it.  Ijut  if  thov  will  have  the  end  to  be  notliini! 
the  bare  negation  of  existence,  i  am  sure  they  can* 
deny  but  the  beginning  is  the  fn'st  instant  of  being, 
[  is  not  by  any  body  conceived  to  l)e  a  bare  negation ; 
[  tlierefore  by  their  own  argument,  the  idea  of  cter^ 
,  ii  parte  ante,  or  of  a  duration  without  a  beginning 
ut  a  negative  idea. 

.  15.  The  idea  of  infinite  has,  I  con-     whathpofi. 
,    something  of  positive   in    all   those    tive,  what  * 
igs   we   apply  to   it     When  we  would    negative,  in 
ik  of  infinite  space  or  duration,  we  at    ?"'  '.**^*  ^ 
t  gtcp  usually  make  some  very  large  idea,     ™'"*^' 
periiaps  of  ntiUions  of  Hges,  or  miles,  which  pos- 
y  ii'e  double  and  multiply  several  times.     All  that 
thus  amass  together  in  our  thoughts  is  positive,  and 
assemblage  of  a  great  number  of  positive  ideas  of 
ce  or  duration,     liut  what  still  remains  beyond  this^ 
bate  4%o  more  a  positive  distinct  notion  of,  than  a 
iner  has  of  tiie  depth  of  the  sea  ;  where  having  let 
rn  a  large  portion  of  his  sounding-line,  he  reaches 
bottom :  whereby  he  knows  the  depth  to  be  so  many 
Mnns,  and  more;   but  how  much  the  more  is,   he 
1  no  distinct  notion  at  all:  And  could  he  always 
ply  new  line,    and  find  tlie  plummet  always  sink^ 
lout  ever  stopping,  he  would  be  something  in  the 
ture  of  the  mind  reaching  after  a  complete  and  posi* 
1  idea  of  infinity.     In  which  case  let  this  line  be 
,  or  one  thousand  fathoms  long,  it  equally  disco* 
I  what  is  beyond  it;  and  gives  only  this  confused 
i  comparative  idea,  tliat  this  is  not  all,  but  one  may 
go  farther.     So  much  as  the  mind  comprehends 
any  space,  it  has  a  positive  idea  of ;  but  in  endea« 
ring  to  make  it  infinite,  it  being  always  enlarging 
ays  advancing,  the  idea  is  still  imperfect  and  inooni* 
:e.    So  much  space  as  the  mind  takes  a  view  of  \m 
coQiemplation  of  greatness,  is  a  clear  picture,  and 
ilivs  in  the   understanding  \    but  infinite   is   still 
Iter*     1.  Then  the  idea  of  so  much  is  positive  and 
UP.    8.  The  idea  of  greater  is  also  dear,  but  it  is 

but 
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"but  a  comparative  idea,  viz.  the  idea  of  so  /nuch  greater 
as  cannot  be  comprehendetl ;  and  this  is  plainly  nega- 
tive, not  positive.     For  he  has  no  positi\  e  clear  idea  of 
tiie  largeness  of  anv  extension,  (which  is  that  soudii 
for  in  the  idea  of  infinite)  that  has  not  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  dimensions  of  it ;  and  such  no-body,  I 
think,  pretends  to  in  what  is  infinite.     For  to  say  a 
man  has  a  positive  clear  idea  of  any  quantity,  M'itlioul 
knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  he 
has  the  positive  clear  idea  of  the  number  of  the  sands 
on  the  sea-shore,  who  knows  not  how  many  there  be;' 
but  only  that  they  are  more  than  twenty.     For  just 
such  a  perfect  and  positive  idea  has  he  of  an  infinite 
space  or  duration,  who  says  it  is  larger  than  the  extent 
or  duration  of  ten,  one  hundred,  one  thousand,  or  any 
other  number  of  miles,  or  years  whereof  he  has,  or 
can  have  a  positive  idea;  which  is  all  the  idea,  I  thinks 
we  have  of  infinite.     So  that  what  lies  beyond  our  posi- 
tive idea  towards  infmity,  lies  in  obscurity;  and  has 
the  indeterminate  confusion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein 
I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend  all  I  would, 
it  being  too  large  lor  a  finite  and  Jiarrow  capacity  :  and 
that  cannot  but  be  very  far  from  a  positive   cunipleie 
idea,  wherein  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  would  com- 
prehend is  left  out,   under  the  undetcrmin.ite  intima- 
tion  of  being  still  greater:  for  to  say,  that  ha\ingin 
any  quantity  measured  so  much,  or  gone  so  far,  you 
are  not  yet  at  the  end ;  is  only  to  say,  that  that  quan- 
tity is  greater.     So  that  the  neration  of  an  end  in  any 
quantity  is,  in  other  words,  only  to  say,  tliat  it  is  big- 
ger:  and  a  total  negation  of  an  end  is  but  carrying  this 
bigger  still   with   you,    in   all    the    progressions  your 
thoughts  shall  make  in  quantity;  and  adding  this  idea 
of  still  greater,  to  all   the  ideas  you  have,  or  can  be 
supposed  to  have,  of  quantity.     Now  whether  such  an 
idea  as  that  be  positive,  I  leave  any  one  to  consider. 

\Vc  have  no  ^'  ^^"  ^  '"^^^  those  who  say  tliey  have  a 
positive  idea  posiUvc  idea  of  eternity,  whether  their  idc« 
ofaninfinitc     of  duration  includes  in  it  succession,  or 

duration,  ^q^  p    jf  jj-   ^\q^^  ^Ot.     tliey  ought  to  sJiOff 

the  difference  of  their  notion  of  duratioii,  5^heu  Hp*.] 
.    ,  plictl 
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plied*  to  an  eternal  being,  and  to  a  finite:  since  per- 
haps, there  may  be  othprs,  as  well  as  I,  who  will  own 
to  them  tlicir  weakness  of  understandinsj  in  this  point ; 
and  acknowledge,  that  the  'n6tion  they  hiive  of  dura- 
tion forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  dura- 
tion,   is  of  a"  longer  continuance  to-day  than  it  was 
yesterday.     If,  to  avoid  succession  in  external  existence, 
they  return  to  the  punctuiri  stans  of  the  schools,  I  sup- 
pose they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or 
help  us  to  a  more  clear  and  positive  idea  of  infinite 
duration,   there  being  nothing  more  inconceivable   to 
me   than   duration  wiriiout  succession.     Besides,  'that 
punctum  stans,  if  it  signify  any  thing,  being  not  quan- 
tum^ finite  or  infinite  cannot  belong  to  it.     But  if  our 
weak  apprehensions  cannot  separate  succession  from  any 
duration  whatsoever,  our  idea  of  eternity  can  be  no- 
thing but  of  infinite  succession  of  moments  of  duration, 
w^icrcin  any  tiling  (Kics  exist ;  and  whether  any  one  has 
or  can  have  a  ]K><inve  i(iea  of  an  actual  infinite  num- 
ber, I  leave  liiui  to  consider,  till  his  infinite  number  be 
«o  great  that  he  himself  can  add  no  more  to  it;  and 
as  long  as  he  can  increase  it,  I  doubt  he  himself  will 
think  the  idea  he  hath  of  it  a  litllc  too  scanty  for  posi- 
tive infinity. 

^.  17.  1"  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  considering 

rational  creature,    that  will    but  examine  his  own  or 

< 

anv  otiier  existence,  to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal 
wise  liduii,  who  had  no  beu;iiniin«*;:and  such  an  idea 
of  infinite  duration  1  am  sure  I  have.  But  this  nega- 
tion of  A  begirming  being  but  the  nejiation  of  a  positive 
thing,  scarce  gives  me  a  positive  idea  uf  infinity;  which 
wlicncvcT  I  endeavoured  to  extend  my  thoughts  to,  1 
confess  myself  at  a  loss,  and  I  find  I  cannot  attain -any 
clear  comprehension  of  it. 

§.  18.  Jle  that  thinks  he  has  a  positive     ■  .  . 

idea  of  infinite  space,  will,   when  he  con-   ^'i^^r"^/ 
Mders  It,  nnd  that  he  can  no  more  have  a     nitc  space, 
positive  idea  of  the  greatest,  than  he  has  of 
the  least  space.     For  in  this  latter,    which  seems  the 
easier  of  the  tvio,  and  more  within  our  comprehension, 
Me  are  capable  only  of  a  comparative  idea  of  smallness, 

whicU 
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which  will  always  be  less  ttian  atiy  one  whereof  %e 
bHve  the  positive  idea.  All  our  positive  ideas  of  any 
<)uantity,  wliethcr  great  or  little  have  always  bounds; 
though  our  comparative  idea,  whereby  we  can  alwa)'B 
udd  to  the  one,  and  take  from  the  other,  hutli  no 
liounds :  for  that  which  remains  either  great  or  litd^ 
not  being  comprehended  in  that  positive  idea  which' we 
have,  lies  in  obscurity ;  and  we  have  no  other  idea  of 
it^  but  of  the  power  of  enlarging  the  one,  and  dimi- 
nishing the  other,  without  ceasing.  A  pestle  and  nuir- 
tar  will  as  soon  bring  any  particle  of  matter  to  indivi- 
aibility,  as  the  acutest  dioiight  of  a  n.atheniatician  ;  and 
a  surveyor  may  as  soon  with  his  chain  measure  our  in* 
;finice  space,  as  a  pnilu^ophev  uy  the  quickest  flight  of 
mind  readi  it,  or  by  think! n<r  cuiuprehcnd  it;  which  is 
to  have  a  positive  itlea  of  it.  lie  that  thinks  on  a  cube 
of  an  inch  dittiaeter,  Ikis  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  it 
in  lus  mind,  and  ^'.-  can  frame  one  of  f ,  l^  ^f  &>)^  ^  on 
till  he  has  the  idt-a  in  his  thougius  of  something  very 
little ;  but  yet  rcaciii  s  not  the  idea  of  that  incompre- 
hensible littleness  which  clivLsion  can  pro<luce.  M'hat 
remains  of  smallness,  is  as  far  from  his  thoughts^  as  when 
he  first  began  ;  and  therefore  he  never  comes  at  iUl  to 
have  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  that  smallness,  wiudi 
is  consequent  to  intiuito  divisiliility. 
What  is  po-  ^'  ^^*  Kvery  one  that  looks  to\\  aiu6  in* 
siiivc,  what  finity  docs,  as  I  havo  saiil,  ai  fu; r  tfjance 
ncgauve,  in  make  some  very  largo  idea  of  thai  \i  hich 
our  idea  of  jj^j  applies  it  to.  let  it  be  spaco  or  duration; 
4n  nitc,  ^j^^j  p^^j;jjjij|y  j,^  Mearica  liis  thoughts,  by 

multiplying  in  liis  mind  that  first  large  idea :  hut  yet 
bv  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  ha\'ing  a  positive  clear 
idea  of  what  remains  to  mortj  up  a  posiiive  infiiiitt^ 
than  the  country- fellow  had  of  the  water,   which  was 

r*et  to  come  and  puss  the  channel  of  tlie  river  where 

e  stood ; 

Rusticus  expectat  dum  transeat  amnis,  at  ille 
X^bitur,  Sc  labetur  in  oujnc  volubilis  »vuul 
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^.  30.  There  are  some  I  have  met  with,  g^^  ^^^^ 
hat  put  so  much  difference  between  infinite  chcj  hate  a 
luration  and  infinite  space  that  they  per-  positive  idet 
Miade  themselves  that  tliey  have  a  positive  oitttxmiy^ 
dea  of  eternity ;  but  that  they  have  ooti  ""^,^^1^^ 
aor  can  have  any  idea  of  infinite  space. 
The  reason  of  wtiich  mistake  I  suppose  to  be  this,  that 
inding  by  a  due  contemplation  of  causes  and  effect^ 
hat  it  is  necessary  to  admit  some  eternal  being,  and  so 
o.  consider  the  real  existence  of  that  being,  as  taken  up 
ind  commensurate  to  tlieir  idea  of  eternity ;  but  on  tbo 
ither  side,  not  finding  it  necessary,  but  on  tlie  contrary 
Lpparently  absurd,  that  body  should  be  infinite ;  tliey 
brwardly  conclude,  that  they  have  no  idea  of  infinite 
ipace,  because  they  can  Iiave  no  idea  of  infinite  matter* 
Hi^hich  consequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected; 
lecause  the  existence  of  matter  is  notways  necessary  to 
he  existence  of  space,  no  more  than  the  existence  of 
notion,  or  the  sun,  is  necessary  to  duration,  though 
luration  uses  to  be  measured  by  it :  and  I  doubt  not 
)ut  diat  a  man  niuv  have  the  idea  of  ten  thousand 
ioiiea  square,  without  any  body  so  big,  as  well  as  the 
dea  of  ten  thousand  years,  witliout  any  body  so  old. 
It  seems  as  easy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  space  empty 
if  body,  as  to  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel  with- 
out corn,  or  the  hollow  of  u  nut-shell  without  a  kernel 
in  it :  it  being  no  more  necessary  that  there  should  be 
ndsting  a  solid  body  infinitely  extended,  because  we 
liave  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  than  it  is  necea* 
lary  that  the  world  should  be  eternal,  because  we  have 
m  idea  of  infinite  duration.  A\\k\  why  should  we  think 
»vr  idea  of  infinite  space  requires  the  real  existence  of 
natter  to  support  it,  when  we  find  tliat  we  have  as  clear 
lA  idea  of  an  infinite  duration  to  come,  as  we  have  of 
Infinite  duration  past  ?  Though,  I  suppose  nobody 
thinks  it  conceivable,  that  any  thing  does,  or  has  ei^ 
isted  in  that  future  duration.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  join 
Dur  idea  of  future  duration  with  present  or  past  exist- 
mc^  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  make  the  ideas  gf 
vesterday,  to*day,  and  to*morrow%  lo  be  the  same;  or 
liTiug  ages  past  and  future  together,    and  make  them 

contem* 
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contemporary.  But  if  these  men  are  of  the  mind,  that 
thev  have  clearer  ideas  of  intinite  duration  than  of  in^ 
liuite  space,  because  it  is  past  doubt  that  God  has  exist' 
ed  frou)  ail  eternity,  but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-ex- 
tended  with  infmite  space ;  yet  those  philosophers  who 
are  of  opinion,  that  infinite  space  is  possessed  by  Gods 
intinite  omnipresence,  as  w&U  as  infinite  duration  by 
his  eternal  existence,  must  be  allowed  to  have  as  clear 
an  ideu  of  infmite  space  i\&  of  infinite  duration ;  though 
neitlier  of  them,  I  think,  has  any  positive  idea  of  inti* 
nity  in  either  case.  For  whatsoever  positive  idea  a  man 
has  in  liis  mind  of  any  quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and 
add  it  to  the  former  as  easy  as  he  can  add  together  the 
ideas  of  two  days,  or  two  paces,  which  are  positive 
•ideas  of  lengths  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  so  on  as  long 
as  lie  pleases :  whereby  if  a  man  had  a  positive  idea  of 
infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he  could  add  two  in- 
finites together  ;  nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bi{^er 
than  anotlier :  absurdities  too  gross  to  be  confuted. 
Supposed po.  §—1.  l>"t  yet  after  all  this,  there  being 
sitivc  ideas  i"^i^  ^^'ho  persuade  themselves  that  they 
of  infinity,  have  clear  positive  conijirchensive  ideas  of 
cause ot  mis-  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  enjoy  their  privilege: 
taiw^i.  ^j^^j  £  ^.[|(^^i,i  |)g  Y(.j.y  jt].^j  (with  some  othcia 

that  1  know,  whf)  ackiiowledgcthcy  have  none  such)  to 
be  better  informed  by  their  communication.  For  1 
have  been  hitherto  apt  to  think  thiit  the  great  and  iiiex- 
trictible  difliculties  wiiich  i>erpetually  involve  all  (lis- 
•courses  concerning  infinity,  whether  of  space,  duration, 
or  divi>ii!)ility,  have  been  the  certain  marks  of  a  d(?fect 
in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  disproportion  tlie  na- 
ture thereof  has  to  the  comprehension  of  our  narrotr 
capacities,  lor  whilst  men  talk  and  dispute  of  infinite 
space  or  duration,  as  if  they  had  as  complete  and  posi- 
tive ideas  of  them,  as  thc^y  have  of  the  names  they  use 
for  them,  or  as  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an  hour,  or  any 
other deterniinate  quantity;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  in- 
comprehcfiisible  nature  of  the  thing  they  discourse  ot 
or  reason  about,  leads  them  into  perplexities  and 
contradictions :  and  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  ob* 
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ject  tob  large  and  mighty  to  be  surveyed  and  managed ' 
by  them.  J 

§.  22.  If  I  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the     All  these 
consideration  of  duration,  space,  and  num-     ideas  from 
ber,  and  what  arises  from  the  contemplation     sensation  and 
of  them,  iniinity ;   it  is  possibly   no  more     ^^  action.     , 
than  the  matter  requires,  there  being  few  simple  ideas, 
whose  modes  give  more  exercise  to  the  thoughts  of  men* 
than  these  do.     I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their 
full  latitude  ;  it  suffices  to  my  design  to  show  how  the 
mind  receives  them,  such  as  they  are,  from  sensation 
and  reflection  ;  and  how  even  the  idea  we  have  of  in- 
finity, how  remote  soever  it  may  seem  to  be  from  any 
object  of  sense,  or  operation  of  our  mind,  has  never- 
theless, as  all  our  other  ideaS;  its  original  there.     Some 
mathematicians  perhaps  of  advanced  speculations,   may 
have  other  M'ays  to  introduce  into  tlieir  minds'  ideas  of 
infinity  ;  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  themselves, 
as  well  as  all  other  men,  got  the  first  ideas  which  they 
had   of  infinity,  from  sensation  and  reflection,  in  the 
method  we  have  here  set  down. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

Of  other  Smple  Modes. 

^.  1.  npiIOUGH  I  have  in  tlje  forego-     Modes  of 

X     ing  chapters  shown,  how   from     ™^^*o"» 
simple  ideas,  taken  in  by  sensation,  the  mind  comes  to 
(fKtend  itself  even  to  infinity  ;  which  however  it  may, 
of  all  others,  seem  most  remote  from  any  sensible  per- 
ception, 3'et  at  last  hath  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  made 
out  of  simple   ideas,  received   into   tlie  mind  by   the 
senses,  and  afterwards  there  put  together  by  the  faculty 
the  mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas :  though,  I  say,> 
these  might  be  instances  enough  of  simple  modes  of  the* 
simple  ideas  of  sensation,  and  suffice  to  show  how  the 
mind  comes  by  them;  yet  I  shall  {ox  m^\!cig^%  ^j^^f^^^ 
.  \OL.  I.  P  ^^>^>iFw 
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tkoH|{;)^  \fti\fAy^  give  an  account  of  some  few  more,  and- 
then  proceed  to  more  complex  ideas. 

^.  %  To  slifde,  voll,  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance, 
leap,  skip,  and  abundance  of  others  that  might  be 
named,  are  words  which  arc  no  sooner  heard,  but  every 
one  who  understands  Knglish,  has  presently  in  his  mind- 
distinct  ideas,  which  are  all  but  tlie  different  modifica- 
tions of  motion.  Modes  of  motion  answer  those  of  ex- 
tension :  swift  and  slow  are  two  different  ideas  of  mo- 
tipn,  llie  measures  whereof  are  nuule  of  the  distances  of 
time  and  space  put  togetlicr ;  so  they  are  complex  ideas 
comprehending  time  and  splice  with  motion. 
Modes  of  §.  3.  The  like  variety  have  we  in  sounds. 

sounds.  Every  articulate  word  is  a  different  modifi- 

cation of  sound :  by  which  we  see,  that  from  the  sense 
of  hearing  by  such  modifications  the  mind  may  be  fur- 
nished with  distinct  ideas  to  almost  an  infinite  number. 
Sounds  also,  besides  the  distinct  cries  of  birds  and. 
beasts^  are  modified  by  diversity  of  notes  of  different 
length  put  together,  which  make  that  complex  idea* 
called  a  tune,  which  a  musician  may  have  in  his  mind 
when  he  hears  or  makes  no  sound  at  all,  by  reflecting 
on  the  ideas  of  thos<;  sounds,  so  put  together  silently  in 
his  own  fancy. 

Mcdpsof  §.  4.  Tliosc  of  colours  are  also  very  va- 

^oiour-.  rioiis :  sonic  wc  take  notice  of  as  the  diffe- 

rent (Irgrcc^,  fM',  as  tliey  are  termed,  shades  of  the  same 
toloiir.  Hut  since  wc  very  seldom  make  assemblages  of 
colours  eitiit'r  for  use  or  delight,  but  figure  is  taken  in 
also  and  has  its  part  in  it,  as  in  painting,  weaving^ 
needle- works,  do.  tiiosc  which  are  taken  notice  of  do 
most  cttmmoLily  bclouj:^  to  mi.sLcd  modes,  as  being  loade 
ap  of  idcys  of  divers  kinds,  viz.  figure  and  colour,  sucb 
:?wS  beauty,  rainbow,   &c. 

Modes  cf  V  *'^-  '^'^  compoiunded  tastes  and  smells 

t9ste.  arc  also  modes  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas 

of  those  senses.  But  they  being  such  as  generally  wc 
iiave  no  i:anies  for,  arc  less  taken  notice  of,  and  caaiiol 
be  set  down  in  writing  ;  and  tlierefore  must  be  left 
Trithout  enumeration  to  the  tlioughts  and  experience  of 
izjy  reader. 
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§.  6.  In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  Some  simple 
those  simple  modes  which  arq  considered  modes  have 
but  as  different  degiees  of  the  same  simple  "®  names. 
idea,  though  they  are  in  themselves  many  of  tliem  very 
distinct  ideas,  yet  have  ordinarily  no  distinct  names,  nor 
are  much  taken  notice  of  as  distinct  ideas,  where  the 
difference  is  but  very  small  between  them.  Whether 
men  have  neglected  these  modes,  and  given  no  names 
to  them,  as  wanting  measures  nicely  to  distinguish 
them;  or  because,  when  they  were  so  distinguished,  that 
knowledge  would  not  be  of  general  or  neccssai-y  use  ;  I 
leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others :  it  is  sufficient  to 
my  purpose  to  show,  tliat  all  our  simple  ideas  come 
to  our  minds  only  by  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  that 
when  tlie  mind  has  them,  it  can  variously  repeat  and 
compound  them,  and  so  make  new  complex  ideas.  But 
though  white,  red,  or  sweet,  &c.  have  not  been  modi- 
fied or  made  into  complex  ideas,  by  several  combi- 
nations, so  as  to  be  named,  and  tlicreby  ranked  into 
species ;  yet  some  others  of  the  simple  ideas,  viz.  those 
of  unity,  duration,  motion,  &c.  above  instanced  in,  as 
also  power  and  thinking,  have  been  thus  n)odified  to 
a  great  variety  of  complex  ideas,  witli  names  belonging 
to  them. 

§.  7-  The  reason  whereof,  T  suppose,  has    why  some 
been  this,  that,  tlie  great  concernment  of    modes  li.-^v?, 
men  being  with  men  one  amongst  another,     ^^^  otYicx^ 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  their  actions,     n^cs"° ' 
and  the   signifying   of  them  to   one   ano- 
ther, was  most  necessary;  and  therefore  they  made  ideas 
of  actions  very  nicely  modified,  and  gave  those  com- 
plex ideas  names,   that  they  might  the  more  easily  re- 
cord, and  discourse    of  those   things  Ihcy   were    daily 
conversant  in,  without  loni;  ambages  and  circumlocu- 
tious;  and   that   the    things  they   were   continually  to 
give  and  receive  information  about,  mi^lit  be  the  easier 
fnd  quicker  understood.     That  this  is  so,  and  tliat  men 
w  framing  different   complex   idcos,  and  giving  them 
names,  have  been  mucli  jrovcrned  by  the  end  of  s\)eccU 
'1  general  (which  is  u  veiy  short  i\n(i  tixpcvWve  vnan  ^i 
^oveying  their  thoughts  one  to  anolUuv;  \":.  v.v\v\*u\  \w 
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the  names,  which  in  several  arts  have  been  found  out, 
and  applied  to  several  complex  ideas  of  modified  ac- 
tions belonging  to  their  several  trades,  for  dispatch 
sake,  in  their  direction  or  discourses  about  them. 
Which  ideas  are  not  generally  framed  in  the  minds  of 
men  not  conversant  about  these  operations.  And 
thence  the  v.ords  that  stand  for  them,  by  the  greatcbt 
part  of  men  of  tlie  same  language,  are  not  understood ; 
V.  g.  colshire,  drilling,  filtration,  cohobation^  arc 
words  standing  for  certain  complex  ideas,  which  being 
seldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  those  few  whose  parti- 
cular cm})loYments  do  at  every  turn  suggest  them  to 
their  thoughts,  those  names  of  them  are  not  generally 
understciod  but  by  smiths  and  chymists;  who  having 
framed  the  complex  ideas  which  these  words  stand  for, 
and  having  given  names  to  them,  or  received  them 
from  others,  upon  hearing  of  these  nanies  in  commu- 
nication, readily  conceive  those  ideas  in  their  minds ; 
as  by  cohobation  all  the  simple  ideas  of  distilling,  and 
the  pouring  the  liquor  distilled  from  any  thing,  back 
upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distilling  it  again. 
Thus  we  see  that  there  arc  great  varieties  of  simple  ideas, 
as  of  tastes  and  smells,  winch  have  no  names ;  and  of 
modes  many  more.  Which  eitlier  not  Iiaving  been  ge- 
nerally enough  observeil,  or  else  not  being  of  any  great 
use  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  and  converse  ol 
men,  they  have  not  had  names  given  to  them,  and  ^ 
pass  not  for  si>ecics.  This  we  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  consider  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  speat 
of  words. 


CHAP,    XIX. 
Of  the  Modes  of  Tbinkwg. 

Sensation,rc-     §•  I.  VVTl^T-N   the   mind  tums  its  view 
mombrancc,  ▼  ▼     inwards  upon  itself,  and  con: 

^ontempla.     .  teniplut-es  its  own  actions,  thinking  is  the 
uon,  Sciz.         |jj.gj.  ^^j^j  ^^ccurs.    In  it  the  mind  observes* 
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great  variety  of  modifications,  arid  from  thence  receives 
distinct  ideas.  Thus  the  perception  which  actually  ac- 
companies, and  is  annexed  to  any  impression  on  the 
body,  made  by  an  external  object,  beinjj  distinct  from 
all  other  modificatioiis  of  thinking,  furnishes  the  mind 
u'ich  a  distinct  idea,  which  we  call  sensation  ;  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the  un- 
derstanding by  the  senses.  The  same  idea,  when  it 
again  recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like  object  on 
the  external  sensory,  is  remembrance ;  if  it  be  sought 
after  by  the  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found, 
and  brought  again  in  view,  it  is  recolleftion ;  if  it  be 
held  there  long  under  attentive  consideration,  it  is  con- 
templation. Whfin  ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without 
any  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding,  it  is  that 
which  tlie  French  call  reverie,  our  language  has  scarce 
a  name  for  it.-V'Whcn  the  ideas  that  ofter  themselves 
(for,  as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  whilst  we  are 
awdlce,  ttiere  will  always  be  a  train  of  ideas  succeeding 
one  another  in  our  minds)  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as 
it  were,  registered  in  the  memory,  it  is  attention. 
\V'iien  the  mind  with  great  earnestness,  and  of  choice^ 
fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  considers  it  on  all  sides,  and 
will  not  be  called  off  by  the  ordinary  solicitation  of 
other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  intention,  or  study. 
Sleep,  without  dreaming,  is  rest  from  all  these :  and 
dreaming  itself,  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilst  the  out- 
ward senses  are  stopped,  so  that  they  receive  not  out- 
ward objects  with  their  usual  quickness)  in  the  mind, 
not  suggested  by  any  external  objects,  or  known  occa- 
sion, nor  under  any  choice  or  conduct  of  the  under- 
standii^  at  all.  And  whether  that,  which  we  call 
extasy^'  be  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes  open,  I  leave  to 
be  examined. 

\.  S.  These  are  some  few  instances  of  those  various 
modes  of  thinking,  which  the  mind  may  observe  in 
itself,  and  so  have  as  distinct  ideas  of,  as  it  hath  of 
M'hite  and  red,  a  square  or  a  circle.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  enumerate  them  ail,  nor  to  treat  at  large  of  this  set 
of  ideas,  which  are  got  from  reflection :  that  would  be 
t9  make  a  volume.     It  suflices  to  my  present  purpose 
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to  have  shown  here,  by  some  few  exauiplc3f  of  wbat 
tort  these  ideas  are,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  them ; 
especially  since  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  treat 
shore  at  large   of  reasoning,    judging,    volition,    and 
knowledge,  which  are  some  of  the  most  considerable 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  modes  of  thinking. 
The  various         %-  3.  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  un- 
attention  of      pardonable  digression,  nor  wholly  imperti- 
Ae  mind  in      Qcnt  to  our  present  design,  if  we  reflect 
thinking.         j^gj,g  w^on  the  diflerent  state  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  those   instances  of  attention,  reverie, 
and  dreaming,  &c.  before-mentioned,  naturally  enough 
suggest.    That  there  are  ideas,  some  or  other,  always 
present  in  the  mind  of  a  watcing  man,  every  one's  ex- 
perience convinces  him,  though  the  mind  employs  itself 
about  them  with  several  degrees  of  attention.     Some- 
times the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so  much  earnestness  on 
the  contemplation  of  some  objects,  that  it  turns  their 
ideas  on  all  sides,  remarks  their  relations  and  circum- 
stances, and  views  every  part  so  nicely,  and  with  such 
intention,  that  it  shuts  out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  the  ordinary  impressions  made  then  on  the 
senses,  which  at  another  season  would  produce  very  sen- 
sible perceptions :  at  other  times  it  barely  observes  tliC 
train  of  ideas  that  succeed  in  the  understanding,  with- 
o\it  directing  and  pursuing  any  of  them  :  and  at  other 
times  it  lets  them  pass  almost  quite  unregarded,  as  taint 
shadows  that  make  no  impression. 
Hciicc  It  is  §•  -i-  This   ditlercncc   of  intention,    and 

probable  that  remission  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  with  a 
thinking  is  great  variety  of  degrees  between  earnest 
1J!1^'^!!!1\  ^tudy,  and  vcrv  near  minding  nothing  at 
ofihcioul,      ^11>  every  one,  I  tlnnk,  has  experil^cn|t(i 

in  himself.  Trace  it  a  little  farther,  and 
ycMi  find  the  mind  in  sleep  retired  as  it  were  from  tlie 
.^rnscs,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  those  motions  made  on 
throiifans  of  sense,  which  at  other  times  produce  very 
vivid  and  sensible  ideas.  I  need  not  for  this,  instance 
in  tliosc  who  sleep  out  whole  stormy  nights,  without 
hearing  the  thunder,  or  seeing  the  lightning,  or  feclinj 
the  shaking  of  the  house,  which  arc  seneiblc  enough  to 

those 
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those  who  are  waking :  but  in  this  retirement  of  the 
mind  fA>m  the  senses,  it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loose 
and  incoherent  manner  of  thinking,  which  we  ca41 
dreaming:  and,  last  of  all^  sound  sleep  closes  the  ^ene 
quite,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  appearances.  This,  1 
think,  almost  every  one  has  e^cperience  of  in  himseli^ 
and  his  own  observation  without  difliculty  leads  him 
thus  far.  'i'hat  which  I  would  farther  conclude  from 
hence,  is,  that  since  the  mind  can  sensibly  put  on,  at 
several  times,  several  degrees  of  thinking,  and  be  some- 
times even  in  a  waking  man  so  remiss,  as  to  have  thoughts 
dim  and  obscure  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  very  little 
removed  from  none  at  all ;  and  at  last,  iti  the  dark  re* 
tirements  of  sound  sleep,  loses  the  sight  perfectly  of  all 
ideas  whatsoever  :  since,  I  say,  this  is  evidently  so  in 
matter  of  fact,  and  constant  experience,  I  adk  Whether* 
it  be  not  probable  that  thinking  is  the  action,  and  no^ 
the  essence  of  the  soul  ?  since  the  operations  of  ageiiti 
t^ill  easily  admit  of  intention  and  remission,  but  thd 
(essences  of  things  are  i^ot  conceived  capable  of  atiy  s:uch 
variation.     But  this  by  the  by. 


CHAP.    XX. 

Of  Modes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain. 

\.\.   A  MONGST     the     simple     ideas,     Plwnre  ani 

£\  which  we  rccehre  both  from  J^^])^""^*** 
sensation  and  reflection,  piiin  and  pleasure 
are  two  very  considerable  ones.  For  as  in  tlie  body 
there  is  sensation  barely  in  itsell;  or  accompanied  witk 
pain  or  pleasure  ;  so  the  thought  or  perception  of  the 
mind  is  simply  so,  or  else  accompanied  also  with  plea- 
sure or  pain,  delight  or  trouble,  call  it  how  you  please, 
These,  like  other  simple  ideas,  cannot  be  described, 
nor  their  names  defined ;  the  way  of  knowing  them  i% 
as  of  the  simple  ideas  of  the  senates,  only  by  experi- 
ence, lor  to  dcihie  them  by  the  presence  of  good  ot 
evil,  is  no  otherwise  to  make  them  known  to   us,  than 
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by.  making  us  reflect  on  what  we  feci  in  ourselves, 
upon  the  several  and  various  operations  of  good  and 
evil  upon  our  minds,  as  they  are  differently  applied  to 
or  considered  by  us. 

§.2.  Things  then  are  good  or  evil,  only 
evH  what       ^"^  reference  to  pleasure  or  pain.     That  we 

call  good,  which  is  apt  to  cause  or  increase 
pleasure,  or  diminish  pain  in  us ;  or  else  to  procure  or 
preserve  us  the  possession  of  any  other  good,  or  ab- 
sence of  any  evil.  And  on  the  contrary,  Me  name  that 
^vil,  which  is  apt  to  produce  or  increase  any  pain,  or 
diminish  any  pleasure  in  us  ;  or  else  to  procure  us  any 
evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good.  By  pleasure  and  pain, 
I  must  be  understood  to  mean  of  body  or  mind,  as  they 
are.  commonly  distinguished;  though  in  truth  they  be 
only  difl'erent  constitutions  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
occasioned  by  disorder  in  tlie  body,  sometimes  by 
lilioughts.of  the  mind. 

Our  passions  §•  3.  Pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  which 
pioved  by  causc$  tl)em,  good  and  evil,  are  the  hinges 
good  and  q^  which  our  passions  turn:  and  if  we  re- 
^^^  •  fleet  on  ourselves,  and  observe  how  these, 

under  various  considerations,  operate  in  us  ;  what  mo- 
difications or  t€'n)|)crs  of  mind,  what  internal  sensations 
(if  I  may  so  call  tliem)  tiiey  produce  in  us,  w^  may 
thence  form  to  ourselves  the  ideas  of  our  passions. 

Love.  *   •^-  4:-'^^^s  ^^y  ^*^®  reflecting  upon  the 

thought  he  has  of  the  delight,  which  any 
present  or  aljisent  tiling  is  apt  to  produce  in  him,  ha5 
the  idea  we  call  love.  For  when  a  man  declai'es  in 
autumn,  \\hen-  hejii  eating  them,  or  in  spring,  when 
there  are  none,  that  he  loves  grapes,  it  is  no  more  but 
that  the  taste  of  grapes,  delights  him ;  let  an  alteration 
of  healtli  or  coudlitution  destroy  the  delight  of  their 
■taste,  and  lie  then  can  be  said  to  love  grapes  no  longer. 

fiatrcd.  h'  ^'  ^"  ^^^  contrarj',    the  thought  of 

the  pain,  which  any  thing  present  or  absent 
is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is  what  we  call  hatred.  Were 
it  my  business  here  to  inquire  any  farther  than  into  the 
bare  ideas  of  our  passions,  as  they  depend  on  different 
modifications  of  pleasure  and  pain,  I  ^Quld  Remark, 
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that  our  love  and  hatred  of  inanimate  insensible  beings, 
is  commonly  founded  on  that  pleasure  and  pain  which 
nc  receive  from  their  use  and  application  any  way  to 
our  senses,  thoiigli  with  their  destruction :  but  hatred 
or  love,  to  beings  capable  of  hap|>iness  or  misery,  is 
often  the  uneasiness  or  delight,  which  we  find  in  our- 
selves arisins;  from  a  consideration  of  their  verv  being  or 
happiness.  Thus  the  being  and  welfare  of  a  man's  chil- 
dren or  friends,  producing  constant  delight  in  hhn,  he 
is  said  constantly  to  love  them.  But  it  suffices  to  note, 
that  our  ideas  of  love  and  hatred  are  but  the  dispositions 
oftne  mind,  in  respect  of  plea^^ure  and  pain  in  general, 
ho^veyer  caused  in  us. 

§.  6.  The  uneasiness  a  man  finds  in  him-  d^jJ^^ 
self  upon  the  absence  of  any  thing,  whose 
present  enjoyment  carries  the  idea  of  delight  with  it,  is 
that  wc  call  tlesire ;  m  hich  is  greater  or  less,  as  that  un- 
e4siness  is  more  or  less  vehement  Where,  by  the  by, 
it  \my  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  remark,  that  the  chiet^ 
ii  not  only  spur  to  human  industry  and  action,  is  uneasi- 
ness, ior  whatsoever  good  is  proposeil,  if  its  absence 
carries  no  displeasure  or  pain  Mith  it,  if  a  man  be  easy 
and  content  without  it,  there  is  no  desire  of  it,  nor  en- 
dciivour  after  it;  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare  velleit\', 
tlie  term  used  to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of  desire,  and 
that  which  is  next  to  none  at  all,  when  there  is  so  little 
uneasiness  in  the  absence  of  any  thing,  that  it  carries  a 
nmn  no  farther  than  some  faint  wishes  for  it,  without 
unv  more  cfieetual  or  visrorous  use  of  the  means  to  attain 
It  Desire  also  is  stopped  or  abated  by  the  opinion  of 
the  impossibility  or  unattainabieness  of  the  good  pro- 
]K)sed,  as  far  as  the  uneasiness  is  cured  or  allayed  by  that 
consideration.  This  miglit  carry  our  thoughts  farther, 
were  it  seasonable  in  this  place. 

§.  7.  Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  present  or  assured  •'^^* 
Approaching  possession  of  a  good  :  and  we  are  then  pos- 
sessed of  any  good  when  we  have  it  so  in  our  power, 
that  we  cftn  use  it  when  we  please.  Thus  a  man  almost 
starved  has*  joy  at  tlie  arrival  of  relief,  even  before  he 
Us  ibB pleasure  of  using  it :  and  a  father,  \rv  NvYiom  ^^ 
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very  w  ll-hcin^  of  his  children  causes  delight,  is  alwayi 
as  l0n<;  as  his  chihh^n  arc  in  ^uch  a  state,  in  the  posses- 
i^ion  of  that  fiood ;  for  he  needs  but  to  reflect  on  it^  to 
have  that  pleasure. 
^  §.8.  Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind, 

upon  the  thought  of  a  good  lost^  ifhich 
niiglit  hcive  been  enjoyed  longer ;  or  the  sense  of  a  pre- 
sent evil. 

^.  o.  Hope  is  that  pleasure  in  the  mind, 

^i"^'  which  every  one  finds  in  himself,  upon  tlie 

thought  of  a  profitable   future  enjoyment  of  a  thing, 

which  is  apt  to  delight  in. 

V   .  ^.  10.  Tear  is  an  uneasiness  of  tlie  mind, 

ui>on  the  thought  of  future  evil  likely  to  be- 
fal  us. 
t^      .  ^.11.  Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  un- 

attainableness  of  any  good,    which  works 
diftbrently  in  nien*s  minds,  sometnnes  producing  uneasi- 
ness or  {Miin,  sometimes  rest  and  indolencV.  ^ 
p^  ^.  IC.  Anger  is  uneasiness  or  discompo- 

*  sure  of  the  mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  any 

injury,  with  a  present  purpose  of  revenge. 
£j^.  §.13.  Knvy  is  an  uneasiness  of  tlic  mind, 

caused  by  the  consideration  of  a  good  we 
desire,  obtahicd  by  one  we  think  should  not  have  had  it 
before  us. 

A^'hatpas-  ^'  !*•  'A'^^'-^  ^Avo  last,  cuvy  and  anger, 

»ioirt  aU  men     iiot  being  caused  by  pain  and  pleasure,  sim- 
havc.  ply  in  themselves,  but  having  in  ttiem  some 

mixed  considerations  of  ourselves  and  others,  are  not 
tiiercfore  to  he  found  in  all  men,  because  those  other 
jKirts  of  valuing  their  merits,  or  intending  revenge,  i| 
wanting  in  them  :  but  all  the  rest  terminating  pureJy  in  |^ 
pain  iMul  ]>lc:ssure,  arc,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  all  mea 
Tor  we  lo\c,  desire,  rejoice,  and  hope,  only  in  respect 
of  pleasure :  we  hate,  fear,  and  grieve,  only  in  respifl 
of  pain  ultimately :  in  fine,  all  these  passions  are  waM 
l}y  things,  only  as  tliey  appear  to  be  the  caused  A 
{ilensure  and  pain,  or  to  have  pleasure  or  pain  sOMi 
Tidv  or  other  annexed  to  them.  Thus  u'e  extend  oM 
hiiticA  usually  to  the  sub'^ccX  Vj^Afc^oaX  if  a  sensUUeoi 
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FQkintery  agent)  which  has  produced  pain  an  us,  be- 
cause the  fear  it  leaves  is  a  constant  pans  :  but  we  do  not 
so  eoostantly  love  what  has  done  us  good ;  because  [Jea«^ 
sure  operates  not  so  strongly  on  us  as  pain,  and  because 
we  are  not  so  ready  to  have  hope  it  will  do  so  again. 
But  this  by  tl^e  by. 

\.  IJ.  By  pleasure  and  pain,  delight  and 
uneasiness,  1  must  all  along  be  understood     pajn  ^h^t 
(as  I  have  above  intimated)  to  mean  not 
only  bodily  pain  and  pleasure,  but  whatsoever  delight 
or  uneasiness  is  felt  by  us,,  whether  arising  from  any 
grateful  or  unacceptable  sensation  or  reflection. 
-  ^.  16.  It  is  farther  to  be  cousidcred,  that  in  reference 
to  the  passions,  the  removal  or  lessening  of  a  pain  is  con- 
sidered, and  operates  as  a  pleasure :  and  the  loss  or  di- 
minishing of  a  pleasure,  as  a  pain. 

^17.  The  passions  too  have  most  of  ^^^^^^ 
them  in  most  persons  operations  on  the 
body,  and  cause  various  changes  in  it ;  wiiich  not  be- 
iag  always  sensible,  do  not  make  a  necessary  part  of  the 
idea  of  each  passion.  For  shame,  which  is  an  uneasi- 
ness of  the  mind  upon  the  thouglit  of  having  done  some- 
thing  which  is  indecent,  or  will  lessen  the  vahied  esteem 
which  others  have  for  us,  has  not  always  blushing  ac- 
companying it. 

^.18.  I  would  not  be  mistaken  here,  as     i}^^^^  in. 
if  I  meant  this  as  |l  discourse  of  the  passions ;     stances  ta 
tbey  are  many  more  than  those  I  have  here    showhowour 
named:  and  tliose  I  have  taken  notice  of    i<i«-*^,^ o^ ^*^ 

I J  L     i-  ^i_  •  I.  1  passions  are 

would  each  of  them  require  a  much  larger,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
aad  more  accurate  discourse.  I  have  only  scmation  zvA 
tneotioned  these  here  as  so  many  instances  rcflw-ction. 
of  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain  resulting  in  our  minds 
from  various  considerations  of  good  and  evik  I  might 
perhaps  have  instanced  in  other  modes  of  pleas\ire  and 
pain  more  simple  than  these,  as  the  pain  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking  to  remove 
them ;  the  pain  of  tender  eyes,  and  the  pleasure  of  mu- 
sick;  pain  from  captious  uninstructtve  wrangling,  and 
the  pleasure  of  rational  conversation  with  a  friend^  ov  oC 
well-directed  study  in  the  seaixh  aqd  d^covcv^'  o^  \x>\V^« 
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But  the  passions  being  of  much  more  concernment  to 
us,  I  rather  made  choice  to  instance  in  them,  and  show 
how  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  arc  derived  from  sensa* 
lion  and  reflection. 


CHAP.    XXI. 

Of  Power. 

§.  1.  'T^HE  mind  being  every  day  in- 
JJ^'  'J*  X    formed,  by  the  senses,  of  the 

*.  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  observes 
in  things  without,  and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to 
an  end,  and  ceases  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exist 
which  was  not  before ;  reflecting  also  on  what  passes 
witliin  himself,  and  observing  a  constant  change  of  its 
ideas,  sometimes  by  the  impression  of  outward  objects 
on  the  senses,  and  sometimes  by  the  determination  of 
its  own  choice ;  and  concluding  from  what  it  has  so 
constantly  observed  to  have  been,  that  the  like  changes 
will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  same  things  bv  like 
agents,  and  by  the  like  ways ;  considers  in  one  tiling 
the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ideas  changed, 
and  in  another  the  possibility  of  making  that  change: 
and  so  comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thus 
we  say,  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  i.  e.  to  destroy 
the  consistency  of  its  insensible  parts,  and  consequently 
its  hardness,  and  make  it  fluid  ;  and  gold  has  a  poirer 
to  be  melted  :  that  the  £un  has  a  power  to  blanch  wax, 
and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby 
the  yellowness  is  dcstroved,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist 
in  its  room.  In  which,  and  the  like  cases,  the  power 
we  consider  is  in  reference  to  the  change  of  perceivable 
ideas :  for  we  cannot  observe  any  alteration  to  be  maide 
in,  or  operation  upon,  any  thing,  but  by  the  observable 
change  of  its  sensible  ideas ;  nor  conceive  any  alteration 
to  be  made,  but  by  conceiving  a  change  of  some  of  its 
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§-  2.  Power,  thus  considered,  is  two-fold, 
nz.  aa  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive,  any    l^^^l^iH^ 
:haQge  :  the  one  may  be  called  active,  and  * 


the  other  passive  power.  Whether  matter  be  not  wholly 
[lestitute  of  active  power,  as  its  author  God  is  truly 
BLbove  all  passive  power ;  and  whether  the  intermediate 
state  of  created  spirits  be  not  that  alone  which  is  capa«> 
ble  of  both  active  and  passive  power,  may  be  worth  con- 
wderation.  1  shall  not  now  enter  into  that  inquiry :  my 
present  business  being  not  to  search  into  the  original  of 
power,  but  how  we  come  by  the  idea  of  it.  But  sinc^ 
active  powers  make  so  great  a  part  of  our  complex  ideas 
of  natural  substances  (as  we  shall  sec  hereafter)  and  I 
mention  them  as  such  according  to  conmion  apprehen-* 
lion :  yet  they  being  not  perhaps  so  truly  active  powers, 
as  our  hasty  thoughts  are  apt  to  represent  them,  1  judge 
it  not  amiss,  by  this  intimation,  to  direct  our  minds  to 
tlie  consideration  of  God  and  spirits,  for  the  clearest  idea 
of  active  powers. 

§.  3.  I  confess  power  includes  in  it  some 
kind  of  relation,    (a  relation  to  action  or     ^lu^"^^, 
change)  as  indeed  which  of  our   ideas,  of    xi^^^ 
tvhat  kind  soever,    when   attentively  con- 
lidcred,  does  not  ?  For  our  ideas  of  extension,  duration, 
ind  number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them  a  secret 
relation  of  the  parts  ?  Figure  and  motion  have  some- 
thing relative  in  them  much  more  visibly :  and  sensi- 
ble qualities,  as  colours  and  smells,  &c.  what  are  they 
but  the  powers  of  different  bodies,   in  relation  to  our 
perception  ?  &c.     And  if  considered  in  the  things  them- 
lelves,  do  they  not  depend  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture, 
uid  motion  of  the  parts  ?  All  which  include  some  kind 
of  relation  in  them.     Our  idea  therefore  of  power,    I 
think  may  w*ell  have  a  place  amongst  other  simple  ideas, 
Mid  be- considered  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  those 
thatmake  a  principal  ingredient  in  our  complex  ideas 
of  substances,'  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  ob- 
ierve.  * 

§;.4--We  are;  abundantly  furnished  with    Theclearfit 
tl)e  idea.of  passive  power  by  almost  all  sorts    *<i<^*J«  »^5*^^ 
Lit  sensible  tfamgs.     In  luost  of  theoi  \v^   iiwcL^w'vx. 
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cannot  avoid  observing  their  sensible  qealities,  nay, 
their  very  substances,  to  be  in  a  continual  flux :  and 
therclbre  with  reason  we  look  on  them  as  liable  sisH  to 
the  saiTie  cliangc.  Nor  have 'we  of  active  power  (which 
rs  tiic  more  proper  signification  of  the  word  power) 
iibver  instances :  since  whatever  change  is  observe^ 
tlie  niind  must  collect  a  power  somewhere  able  to  make 
that  diange,  as  well  as  a  possibility  in  the  thing  itsdf 
to  receive  it.  But  yet,  if  we  will  consider  it  attentively, 
bo(ties,  by  our  senses,  do  not  afford  us  so  clear  ana 
distinct  an  idea  of  active  power,  as  we  have  from  re- 
flection on  the  operations  of  our  ininds.  For  all  power 
relating  to  action,  and  there  being  but  two  sorts  of 
action,  whereof  %vc  have  any  idea»  viz.  thinking  and 
motion ;  let  us  consider  whence  we  have  the  clearest 
ideas  of  the  powers  which  produce  these  actions 
1.  Of  thinkin*;,  body  affords  us  no  idea  at  all,  it  is 
only  from  reflection  that  we  have  that.  2.  Neither 
have  wc  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of  mo- 
tion. A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active 
power  to  move ;  t^nd  when  it  is  set  in  motion  itself 
that  motipn  is  rather  a  passion,  than  an  action  in  it 
For  when  the  ball  obevs  the  motion  of  a  billiard-stick, 
it  is  not  any  action  of  the  ball,  but  bare  passion  :  also 
when  by  impulse  it  sets  another  ball  in  motion  that 
lay  in  its  way,  it  only  communicates  the  motion  it  had 
received  from  another,  and  loses  in  itself  so  much  as 
the  otfier  received :  wiiich  gives  us  but  a  very  obscure 
idea  of  an  active  power  of  moving  in  body,  whilst  we 
observe  it  only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce  any  mo- 
tion. For  it  is  but  a  very  obscure  idea  of  power,  which 
reaches  not  the  production  of  the  action,  but  thef  con- 
tinuation of  the  passion.  For  so  is  motion  in  a  body 
impdlod  by  another ;  the  contimiation  of  tlie  altera- 
tion made  in  it  from  rest  to  motion  bein^  little  more 
oil  a^fion,  than  the  continuation  of  the  alteratioR  0f  itf 
figure  by  the  same  blow  is  an  action.  The  ides  of  tat 
beirinning  of  motion  we  have  only  from  xeflectioQ  o» 
wliat  passes  in  ourselves,  where  we  find  by  experieBice, 
that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a  thought  of  the* 
mind,  wc  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies^  ii4licir 

were 
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r*ere  before  at  rest  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have- 
rom  tbe  ol>servation  of  the  operation  of  bodies  by  our 
enscs  but  a  veiy  imperfect  obbcure  idea  of  active 
lOwcF,  since  they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in  themselvt^ 
»f  the  power  to  begin  any  action,  either  niotioQ  or 
bought.     lUit  if,  from  tlie  impulse  bodies  are  observed 

0  make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  lie  has  a 
'leaf  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  v.eU  to  my  purpose, 
ensation  being  one  of  those  wavs  wiicrebv  the  mind 
lomcs  by  its  ideas :  only  I  thought  it  wortii  while  to 
:onsider  here  by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  doth  not 
eceive  its  idea  of  active  power  clearer  from  reflection 
>n  its  own  operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  external 
«Dsation. 

^.  5.  This  at  least  I  think  evident,  that     w:ii .  a 

^  /,     ,    .  ,  ,    ^  .  Will  andun- 

we  find  in  ourselves  a  jxjwer  to  be.j:;in  or  dcrot-mding, 
forbear,  continue  or  end  several  actions  of  two  powers, 
our  minds,  and  motions  of  our  bodies, 
barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  tlie  mind  order- 
lagj  or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  doing  or  not  do- 
ing such  or  such  a  particular  action.  This  power 
which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of 
any  idjea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it ;  or  to  prefer 
the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  res^  and 
vice  versa,  in  any  particular  instance :  is  that  which  we 
Lull  the  will  The  actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by 
directing  any  particular  action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that 
^hich  we  call  volition  or  willing.  The  forbearance  of 
that  action,  consequent  to  such  order  or  command  of 
the  mind,  is  call  voluntary.  And  whatsoever  action 
is  performed  without  such  a  thought  of  the  mind,  is 
billed  involuntary.  The  power  of  perception  is  that 
^ch  we  call  tlie  understanding.  Perception,  which 
^uake  tlie  act  of  the  understanding,  is  of  three  sorts: 

1  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  mind.  2.  The  per- 
^^eption  of  the  signification  of  signs.  3.  The  percep- 
^  of  the  connexion  or  repugnancy,  agreement  or 
vaagreewenty  that  there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas. 
Ul  tliefic  are  attributed  to  the  understanding,  or  percept 
kvc  power,  though  it  be  the  two  latter  only  that  use 
Uows  us  to  $ay  we  understand. 


G 
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Faculty.  ^'  ^'  1  li^sc  powers  of  tlic  mind,  viz.  of 

perceiving,  and  of  preferring,  are   usually 
called  by  another  name :  and  the  ordinary  way  of  speak- 
ing, is,  that  tlie  understanding];  and  will  are  two  facul- 
ties of  tlie  mind  ;  a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be  used 
as  all  words  should  be,  so  as  not  to  breed  any  confusion 
in  men's  thoughts,  by   being  supposed  (as  I  suspect  it 
has  been)  to  stand  for  some  real  beings  in  the  soul  that 
performed  those  actions  of  understanding  and  volition. 
For  when  we  say  the  vill  is  the  commanding  and  supe- 
rior faculty  of  the  soul :  that  it  is,  or  is  not  free ;  that 
it  determines  the  inferior  faculties ;  that  it  follows  the 
dictates   of  the  understanding,  &c.  though  these,  aud 
the  like  expressions,  by  tho:?e  tliat  carefully  attend  to 
their  own  ideas,  and  conduct  their  thoughts  more  by 
the  evidence  of  things,  than  the  sound  of  words,  may 
be  understood  in  a  clear  and  distinct  sense  :  yet  I  sus- 
pect, 1  say,  that  this  way  of  speaking  of  faculties  has 
misled  many  into  a  confused  notion  of  so  many  distinct 
agents  in  us,  which  had  their  several  provinces  and  au- 
thorities, and  did  conunand,  obey,  and  perform  several 
actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings :  which  has  been  no 
small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty 
in  questions  relating  to  them. 

Whence  the  §•  7-   Every  one,  I  think,  finds  in  him- 

idea  of  li.  self  a  powcr  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue 
bcrty  and  Qy  p|,^  ^^^  gj^ J  jq  several  actions  in  himselil 
neccbsuy.  y^^^^^  ^j^^  consideration  of  the  extent  of  this 
powcr  of  the  mind  over  the  actions  of  the  man,  which 
every  one  finds  in  himself,  arise  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 
necessity. 

, ..      ^  §.  8.  All  the  actions  that  we  have  any 

what.  ^df'^  of,  reducing  themselves,  as  has  been] 

said,  to  these  two,  viz.  thinking  and  mo-' 
tion ;  so  far  as  a  man  lias  power  to  think,  or  not  to 
think  ;  to  move,  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the  pre- 
ference or  dircrlion  of  his  own  mind;  so  far  is  a  nui 
free.  Wherever  any  performance  or  forbearance  tf« 
not  equally  in  a  uian's  power;  wherever  doing  or  not 
doing,  will  not  ecpially  follow  upon  the  preference 

his  mind  directing  it :  there  he  is  not  free,  though  per* 

hapi 
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haps  the  action  may  be  voluntary.  So  that  tiie  idea  of 
liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  a}i;cnt  to  do  or  for- 
bear any  particuhir  action,  according  to  the  determina- 
lion  or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them 
is  preferred  to  the  other  ;  where  eitlier  of  tiieni  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  by  him  ac- 
cording to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty ;  that 
agent  is  under  necessity.  So  that  liberty  cannot  be 
where  there  is  no  tliought,  no  volition,  no  will;  but 
there  may  be  thought,  there  may  be  ^\iil,  there  may  be 
volition,  where  tliere  is  no  liberty.  A  little  considera- 
tion of  an  obvious  instance  or  two  may  make  this  clear. 

§.  1).  A  tennis  ball,  whether  in  motion 
hv  the  stroke  of  a  racket,  or  lying  still  at  ^"PF^«  ^}^ 
rest,  is  not  by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  ing  and  will. 
agent  If  we  inquire  into  the  reason,  we 
shall  lind  it  is  because  we  conceive  not  a  tennis-ball  to 
Hiiuk,  and  consequently  not  to  have  any  volition,  or 
preference  of  motion  to  rest,  or  vice  versa ;  and  there- 
fore has  not  liberty,  is  not  a  free  agent;  but  all  its  both 
motion  and  rest  come  under  our  idea  of  necessarv,  and 
are  so  called.  Likewise  a  man  falling  into  the  water 
(a  bridge  breaking  under  him)  Ilis  not  herein  liberty, 
is  nut  a  free  agent.  For  though  he  has  volition,  though, 
he  prefers  his  not  falling  to  falling ;  yet  the  forbearance 
of  that  motion  not  being  in  his  power,  the  stop  or  ces- 
sation of  that  motion  follows  not  upon  his  volition ;  and 
therefore  therein  he  is  not  free.  So  a  man  strikin2  him- 
Self,  or  his  friend,  by  a  convulsive  motion  of  his  arm, 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  volition  or  the  direc- 
ti(m  of  his  mind,  to  stop,  or  forbear ;  no-body  thinks 
he  has  in  this  liberty ;  every  one  pities  him,  as  acting 
by  necessity  and  constraint. 

i,  10.  Again,  suppose  a  man  be  carried,     «  • ^, 

•,*.,-       °   ,  :  '^  ,  .     :      Belonw  not 

whilst  fast  a-sleep,  mto  a  room,  where  is  a     tovoluion, 
person  he   longs   to  see   and  speak  with ; 
and  be  there  locked  fast  in,  beyond  is  power    to  get 
put;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find  himself  in  so  de- 
sirable company,  which  he  staj's  willingly  in,  i.  e.  pre- 
fers his  stay  to  going  away;  I  aik,.  Is  not  this  stay  vo-. 
4untary  ?  I  think  iio-bodv  will  dpubt  it;  and  yet  being 
;  Vol.  L  '   Q  locked 
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locked  fail  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to 
stay,  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  liberty 
is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  preferring ;  but 
to  the  person  having  the  power  of  doing,  or  forbearing 
to  do,  according  as  the  mind  shall  choose  or  direct  Our 
idea  of  liberty  reaches  as  far  as  that  power,  and  no 
farther.  For  wherever  restraint  comes  to  check  that 
power,  or  compulsion  takes  away  that  indifferrncy  of 
ability  on  either  side  to  act,  or  to  forbear  acting ;  there 
liberty,  and  our  notion  of  it,  presently  ceases. 
Voluntary  ^.11.  We  have   instances  enough,   and 

opposed  to  often  more  than  enough,  in  our  own  bodies. 
involuntary,  A  man's  heart  beats,  and  the  blood  circu- 
nottoncces.     j^tes,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power   by  any 

thought  or  volition  to  stop ;  and  therefore 
in  respect  to  these  motions,  where  rest  depends  not  on 
his  choice,  nor  would  follow  the  determination  of  hii 
mind,  if  it  should  prefer  it,  he  is  not  a  free  agent. 
Convulsive  motions  agitate  his  legs,  so  that  though  he 
wills  it  ever  so  nmch,  he  cannot  by  any  power  of  hii 
mind  stop  their  motion  (as  in  that  odd  disease  called 
chorea  sancti  Viti)  but  he  is  perpetually  dancing :  he 
is  not  at  liberty  in  this  action,  but  under  as  much  ne- 
ceflity  of  moving,  as  a  stone  that  falls,  or  a  tennis- 
ball  struck  with  a  racket.  On  the  other  side,  a  palsy 
or  the  stocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mind,  if  it  would  thereby  transfer  his 
body  to  another  place.  In  all  these  there  is  want  of 
freedom  ;  though  the  sitting  still  even  of  a  paralytick, 
whilst  he  prefers  it  to  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary. 
Voluntary  then  is  not  opposed  to  necessary,  but  to  in- 
voluntary. For  a  man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to 
w  hat  he  cannot  do ;  tlie  state  he  is  in,  to  its  absence 
or  change,  though  necessity  has  made  it  in  itself  un« 
alterable. 

§.  1 2.  As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body, 
Liberty,  ^^  j^  j^  j^^  ^j^^  thoughts  of  our  minds :  where 

any  one  is  such,  that  we  have  power  to  take 
itvp,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the 
xiy'nd,   there  we  are  at  liberty.     A  waking  man  beii^ 

under  the  necessity  of  having  some  ideas  constantly  iA 

ia 
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his  mind,  is  not  at  liberty  to  think,  or  not  to  think  ;  no 
more  than  lie  ig  at  liberty  whether  his  body  shall  touch 
Any  other  or  no :  but  whether  he  will  remove  his  con- 
templation from  one  idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in 
his  choice ;  and  then  he  is  in  respect  of  his  ideas  as 
much  at  liberty,  as  he  is  in  respect  of  bodies  he  rests 
on ;  he  can  at  pleasure  remove  himself  from  one  to  ano- 
ther. But  yet  some  ideas  to  the  mind,  like  some  mo- 
tions to  the  body,  arc  such  as  in  certain  circumstances 
it  cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their  absence  by  the  ut- 
most effort  it  can  use.  A  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at 
liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  divert  himself 
with  other  contemplations :  and  sometimes  a  boisterous 
passion  hurries  our  thoughts  as  a  hurricane  does  our 
bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  liberty  of  thinking  on 
otiier  things,  which  wc  would  rather  choose.  But  as 
soon  as  the  mind  regains  the  power  to  stop  or  continue, 
begin  or  forbear,  any  of  these  motions  of  the  body 
without,  or  thoughts  within,  according  as  it  thinks 
fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we  then  consider  the 
man  as  a  free  agent  again. 

§.  1 3.  Wherever  thought  is  wholly  want-     Necessity 
ing,  or  the  power  to  act  or  forbear  accord-    ^hat. 
ing  to  tlie  direction  of  thought ;  there  neces- 
sity takes  place.     This  in  an  agent  capable  of  volition, 
when   the  beginning  or  continuation  of  any  action  is 
contrary  to  tbfit  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called  com- 
pulsion ;  when  tlie  hindering  or  stopping  any  action  is 
contrary  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  restraint     Agents 
that  have  no  thought,  no  volition,  at  all,  are  in  every 
thing  necessary  agents. 

§.  14.  If  this  be  so  (as  I  imagine  it  is)  I     ubeitybc- 
leave  it  to  be  considered  whether  it  may  not    i^ngs  not  to 
help  to  put  an  end  to  that  long  agitated,     the  will, 
and  I  tliink,  unreasonable,  because  uninteU 
ligible  question,  viz.   Whether  man's  will  be  free,   or 
-no  ?  For  if  I  mistake  not,  it  follows  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  the  question  itself  i&  altogether  improper ; 
atid  it  is  as  insignificant  to  ask,  whether  man's  will  be 
free,  as  to  ask  whetfaet-  his  sleep  be  swift,  or  his  virtue 
square  ;  Ubert]^  beiBg  as  little  applicable  to  the  will,  as 
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swiftness  of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  squareness  to  virtue. 
Every  one  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  ques- 
tion, as  either  of  these ;  because  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
modifications  of  motion  belong  not  to  sleep,  nor  tlie 
difference  of  figure  to  virtue :  and  when  any  one. well 
considers  it,  I  think  he  will  as  plainly  perceive,  that 
liberty,  which  is  but  a  power,  belongs  only  to  agents^ 
and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  the  wiU| 
which  is  also  but  a  power. 
Volition.  §'  ^^'  ^yyc\i  is   the   difficulty  of  explain-^ 

ing  and  giving  clear  notions  of  internal 
actions  by  sounds,  that  I  must  here  warn  my  reader 
lliat  ordenng,  directing,  choosing,  preferring,  &c.  wliich 
I  have  made  use  of,  will  not  distinctly  enough  express 
volition,  unless  be  will  reAoct  on  what  he  himself  does 
when  he  wills.  Tor  example,  preferring,  which  secnis 
perhaps  best  to  express  the  act  of  volition,  docs  it  liot 
precisely.  Tor  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to 
j^'alking,  yet  who  can  say  he  ever  wills  it  r  Volition,  it 
is  plain,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting  that 
dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the 
man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  with-holding  it  from,  any 
particular  action.  And  what  is  the  will,  but  the  fa- 
culty to  do  tliis?  And  is  that  faculty  any  thing  move  in 
effect  than  a  power,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  deter- 
mine its  thought,  to  the  producing,  continuing,  or 
stopping  any  action,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  us?  For 
can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever  agent  has  a  power  to 
think  on  its  own  actions,  and  to  prefer  their  doing  or 
omission  cither  to  other,  has  that  faculty  called  will  ? 
Will  then  is  nothing  but  such  a  power.  Liberty,  on  the 
other  side,  is  the  power  a  man  has  to  do  or  forbear 
doing  any  particular  action,  according  as  its  doing  or 
forbearance  has  the  actual  preference  in  the  mind; 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  according  as  be  him- 
self wills  it. 

^.  IG.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  tvill  is 
lonrineto"  nothing  but  one  power  or  ability,  and  free- 
agents,  d^tn  another  power  or  ability :  so  that  to 

ask,  whether  the  will  has  freedom,  is  to  ask 
whctlier  .Qne  power  has  anotlier  power,  oue  ability  ano- 

thcif 
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ther  ability  ;  a  question  at  first  sight  too  grossly  absurd 
to  make  a  clis|)ute,  or  need  un  answer.  i*or  who  is  it 
tliat  sees  not  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents,  and  aitr 
attributes  only  of  sulistances,  and  not  of  powers  them- 
selves ?  So  tliat  this  way  uf  putting  the  question,  viz. 
M'hethcr  the  will  be  free?  is  in  etfect  to  ask,  \v  hether 
the  will  be  a  substance,  an  agent  ?  or  at  least  to  sup- 
pose it,  since  freedom  can  properly  be  attributed  to- 
nothing  else.  If  freedom  can  with  any  propriety  of 
s()eech  be  applied  to  power,  or  may  be  attributed  to 
tlie  power  that  is  in  a  man  to  produce  or  forbear  pro- 
ducing motion  in  parts  of  his  body,  by  choice  or  pre- 
ference ;  wliich  is  that  which  denominates  him  free, 
and  is  freedom  itself.  But  if  any  one  should  ask,  whe- 
ther  freedom  were  free,  he  would  be  suspected  not  to 
understand  well  what  he  suid ;  and  he  would  be  thought 
to  deserve  Midas  s  ears,  wlio,  knowing  that  rich  was  a 
denomination  for  the  possession  of  riches,  should  de- 
mand whether  riches  themselves  were  rich. 

§.  17-  However  the  name  faculty,  which  men  have 
given  to  this  power  called  the  will,  and  whereby  they 
have  been  led  into  a  way  of  talking  of  the  will  as  act- 
ing, may,  by  an  appropriation  that  disguises  its  true 
sense,  serve  a  little  to  palliate  the  absurdity ;  yet  the 
will  in  truth  signifies  nothing  but  a  )>ower,  or  ability, 
to  prefer  or  choose :  and  when  the  will,  under  the  name 
of  a  faculty,  is  considered  as  it  is,  barely  {(S  an  ability 
to  do  soniething,  the  absurdity  in  saying  it  is  free,  or 
not  free,  will  easily  discover  itself.  For  if  it.be  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  and  talk  of  faculties,  as  distinct 
beings  that  can  act  (as  we  do,  when  we  say  the  will 
orders,  and  tl;e  will  is  free)  it  is  fit  that  we  should 
make  a  speaking  faculty,  and  a  walking  faculty,  and  a 
dancing  faculty,  by  which  those  actions  are  produced, 
wiiich  are  but  several  modes  of  motion;  as  well  as  we 
make  the  will  ainl  understanding  to  be  faculties,  by 
ti'hich  the  actions  of  choosing  and  perceiving  are  pro- 
duced, which  are  but  several  modes  of  thinking :  and 
Me  may  as  properly  say,  that  it  is  the  singing  faculty 
sings^  and  thie  dancing  faculty  dances ;  as  that  the  will 
diuoics,  or  chat  the  understanding  conceives ;  or,  as  is 

Q  3  u^vkul, 
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usual,  that  the  will  directs  the  understanding,  or  the 
understanding  obeys,  or  obeys  not  the  will :  it  being 
altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible  to  say,  that  the 
power  of  speaking  directs  the  power  of  singing,  or  the 
power  of  singing  obeys  or  disobeys  the  power  of  speak- 
ing. 

^.  18.  This  way  of  talking,  nevertheless,  has  pre- 
vailed, and,  as  I  guess,  produced  great  confusion.  For 
thdse  being  all  different  powers  in  the  mind,  or  in  the 
man,  to  do  several  actions,  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks 
fit:  but  the  power  to. do  one  action,  is  not  operated 
on  by  the  power  of  doing  another  action*  For  the 
jpower  of  thinking  operates  not  on  the  power  of  choosing, 
nor  tlie  power  of  choosing  on  the  power  of  thinking ; 
no  more  than  the  power  of  dancing  ofjerates  on  the  power 
of  singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  on  the  power  of 
dancing;  as  any  one,  who  reflects  on  it,  will  easily  per- 
ceive :  and  yet  this  is  it  which  we  say,  when  we  thus 
speak,  that  the  will  operates  on  the  understanding,  or 
the  understanding  on  the  will. 

^.  19*  I  gy^nt,  that  this  or  that  actual  thought  may 
be  the  occasion  of  volition,  or  exercising  the  power  a 
man  has  to  choose  ;  or  the  actual  choice  of  the  inind, 
the  cause  of  actual  thinking  on  this  or  that  thing :  u 
the  actual  singing  of  such  a  tune,  may  be  the  cause 
of  dancing  such  a  dance,  and  the  actual  dancing  of 
such  a  dance  the  occasion  of  singing  such  a  tune.  But 
in  all  these  it  is  not  one  power  that  operates  on  ano-^ 
ther  :  but  it  is  the  mind  that  operates,  and  exerts  these 
powers ;  it  is  the  man  that  does  the  action,  it  is  tbie 
agent  that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  powers  are 
relations,  not  agents :  and  that  which  has  the  poMCr, 
or  not  the  power  to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  .is  or 
is  not  free,  -  and  not  the  power  itself.  For  freedom,  or 
not  freedom,  can  belong  to  nothing,  but  what  has  or 
has  not  a  pOwer  to  act. 

Libert  be  ^"  ^*  ^  '^^  attributipg  to  faculties  that 
longYnot  to  which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  oc- 
the  will,         casion  to  this  way  of  talking :  but  the  iotro* 

ducing  into  discourses  concerning  the  mind, 

with 
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with  the  Jiame  of  facultic3>  a  notion  of  their  op^rating^ 
has,  I  suppose,  as  little  advanced  our  knowledge  in 
that  part'of  ourselves,  as  the  great  use  and  mention  of 
the  like  invention  of  fdculties,  in  the  operations  of  the 
body,  has  helped  us  in  the  knowledge  of  physick.  Not 
that  I  deny  there  are  faculties,  both  in  the  body  an^ 
mind  :  they  botii  of  them  have  their  powers  of  operat- 
ing, else  neitiier  tlie  one  nor  tlie  other  could  operate. 
For  nothing  can  operate  that  is  not  able  to  operate ; 
and  that  is  not  able  to  operate,  that  has  no  power  to 
operate.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  those  words,  and  thp 
like,  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  common  use  of  lan- 
guages, that  have  made  them  current.  It  looks  like 
too  much  affectation  wholly  to  lay  them  by :  and  phi- 
losophy itself,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet 
when  it  appears  in  public,  must  have  so  much  com- 
placency, as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  fashion  and 
language  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  can  consist  with 
truth  and  perspicuity.  But  the  fault  has  been,  that 
faculties  have  been  spoken  of  and  represented  as  so 
many  distinct  agents.  For  it  being  asked,  what  it  was 
that  digested  the  meat  in  our  stomachs  ?  it  was  a  ready 
and  very  satisfactory  answer,  to  say,  that  it  was  the  di- 
gestive faculty.  What  was  it  that  made  any  tiling  come 
out  of  the  body  ?  the  expulsive  faculty.  What  moved  ? 
the  motive  facul^.  And  so  in  the  mind,  the  intellec- 
tual faculty,  or  the  understanding,  understood ;  and  the 
elective  faculty,  or  tlie  will,  willed  or  commanded. 
1'his  is  in  short  to  Sjay,  that  the  ability  to  digest,  di- 
gested ;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved ;  and  the  abi- 
lity to  understand,  understood.  For  faculty,  ability, 
and  power,  1  think,  are  but  different  names  of  the  same 
things ;  "which  ways  of  speaking,  when  put  into  more 
intelligible  words,  will,  I  think,  amount  to  thus  much  ; 
that  digestion  is  performed  by  sometliing  that  is  able 
to  digest,  motion  by  something  able  to  move,  and  un- 
derstanding by  something  able  to  understand.  And  in 
truth  it  would  be  very  strange  if  it  should  be  otherwise ; 
as  strange  as  it  would  be  for  a -man  to  be  free  withoMt 
being,  able  to  be  free^ 

Q4  §.  SI 
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But  to  the  §-21.    To  return  then   to  the   inquiry 

agent  or  about  liberty,  1  think  the  question  is  not 

<««"•  proper,  whether  the  will  be  tree,  but  whe- 

ther a  man  be  free.     Thus,  I  think, 

I.  That  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction  or 
choice  of  his  mind,  preferring  the  existence  of  any  ac-. 
iion  to  the  non-existence  of  that  action,  and  vice  versa, 
make  it  to  exist  or  not  exist ;  so  far  he  is  free.  For  if 
I  can,  by  a  thought  directing  the  motion  of  my  finger, 
make  it  move  when  it  was  at  rest,  or  vice  versa  ;  it  i^ 
evident,  that  in  respect  of  that  I  am  free :  and  if  I 
can,  by  a  like  thought  of  my  ipind,  preferring  one  to 
the  other,  produce  cither  words  or  silence,  I  am  at  liberty 
to  speak,  or  hold  my  peace ;  and  as  far  as  tl)is  power 
reaches,  of  acting,  or  not  acting,  by  the  determination 
of  his  own  thought  preferring  either,  so  far  is  a  man  free. 
For  how  can  we  think  any  one  freer,  than  to  have  the 
power  to  do  what  he  will ."  And  so  far  as  any  one  can, 
by  preferring  any  action  to  its  not  being,  or  rest  to  any 
action,  produce  that  action  or  rest,  so  far  can  he  do 
what  he  will.  For  such  a  preferring  of  action  to  its 
absence,  is  the  willing  of  it;  and  we  can  scarce  tell 
how  to  iniagine  any  being  freer,  than  to  be  able  to  do 
what  he  wills.  So  that  in  respect  of  actions  within  the 
reach  of  such  a  power  in  him,  a  man  seems  as  free,  as 
it  is  possible  for  freedom  to  make  him, 
In  rcsiect  of  §•  -2.  liut  the  inquisitive  mind  of  man, 
willing,  a  willing  to  shift  off  tVom  himself,  as  far  as 
man  is  not  he  Can,  all  tiioughts  of  guilt,  though  it  be 
free.  [^y  putting  himself  into  a  worsi^  state  than 

that  of  fatal  ncccssitv,  is  not  content  with  this  :  free- 
dom,  unless  it  reaches  farther  than  this,  will  not  j^crve 
tl:c  turn:  and  it  passes  for  a  good  plea,  that  a  man  is 
not  fiTc  at  all,  if  he  he  not  as  free  to  will,  as  he  is  to 
act  what  he  wills.  Concerning  a  man's  liberty,  there 
yet  therefore  is  raised  this  farther  question,  Whether  a 
man  be  free  to  will  ?  which  I  think  is  what  is  meant, 
when  it  is  disputed  whether  the  will  be  free.  And  as 
to  that  I  imagine, 

§.  2J.  That  willing,    or   volition,    being  an   action, 
and  freedom  cou'sibtiug  in  a  power  of  acting  or  not 

acting, 
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acting,  a  man  in  respect  of  wiHing  or  the  act  of  voli- 
lion,  when  any  action  in  his  power  is  once  proposed 
to  his  thoughts^  as  presently  to  be  done,  cannot  be  free. 
The  reason  whereof  is  very  manifest:  for  it  being  una- 
voidable that  the  action  depending  on  his  will  should 
exist,  or  not  exist:  and  its  existence,  or  not  existence, 
following  perfectly  the  determination  and  'preference  of 
bis  will ;  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  existence,  or  not 
esdstence  of  that  action :  it  is  absohitcly  necessary  tliat 
he  will  the  one,  or  the  other;  i.  e.  prefer  the  one  to 
the  other :  since  one  of  them  must  neccssarilv  follow ; 
and  that  which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and 
determination  of  his  mind,  that  is,  by  his  w  illing  it : 
for  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it  would  not  be.     So  that  in 
respect  of  the  act  of  willing,  a   tiian  in  such  a  case  is 
hot  free :  liberty  consisting  in  a  power  to  act,  or  not  to 
act;  which,  in  regard  of  volition,  a   man,   upon  such 
a  proposal,  has  not.     For  it  is  unavoidably  necessary  to 
prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  action  in  a  man's 
power,  which  is  once  so  i)roposed  to  his  thoughts ;  a 
man  must  necessarily  will  the  one  or  the  oilier  of  them, 
upon  which  preference  or  volilicm,  the  action  or  its  for- 
bearance certainly  follows,  and  is  truly  voluntary.     But 
the  act  of  volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being 
that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man  in  r.cs|)ect  of  that 
act  of  willing  is  under  a  necessity,  and  so  cannot  be  free ; 
unless  necessity  and  freedom  can  consist  togctiier,  and  a 
man  can  be  free  and  bound  at  once. 

i  124.  Tliis  then  is  cviLi"!il,  thiit  in  all  proposals  of 
present  action,  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to 
will,  because  he  cannot  tbrbear  willinix :  lib(^rtv  con- 
M<ting  in  a  power  to  act  or  to  forbear  acting,  and  in 
that  only.  Tor  a  man  that  sits  still  is  said  yet  to  be  at 
lil^crty,  because  he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it.  I'ut  if  a  man 
bitliuir  still  has  not  a  pouUr  to  remove  himself,  he  is  not 
at  liberty;  so  likewise  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice, 
thoijiih  in  motion,  is  not  at  lii)ertv,  l)ecause  he  cannot 
^tup  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  being  so,  it  is 
plaiu  that  a  man  that  is  walking,  to  wliom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  nive  ort'  walking,  is  not  at  liberty  whether 
^^  wvZ/  determine  himself  to  walk,  ov  ^\it  ott  wcXVaw^x 

ox 
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or  no :  he  must  necessarily  prefer  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  walking  or  not  walking;  and  so  it  is  in  regard 
of  all  other  actions  in  our  power  so  proposed,  which  are 
the  far  greater  number,  ior  considering  the  vast  num- 
ber of  voluntary  actions  that  succeed  one  another  every 
moment  that  wc  are  awake  in  the  course  of  our  lives^ 
there  are  but  few  of  them  that  are  thought  on  or  pro» 
posed  to  the  will,  till  the  time  tliey  are  to  be  done : 
and  in  all  such  actions,  as  I  have  shown,  the  mind  io 
respect  of  willing  has  not  a  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act, 
wherein  consists  libertv.  '1  he  mind  in  that  case  has  not 
a  power  to  forbear  willing  ;  it  cannot  avoid  some  deter- 
mination concerning  tlicm,  let  the  consideration  be  as 
short,  the  thought  as  quick  as  it  will ;  it  either  leaves 
the  man  in  the  state  he  was  before  thinking,  or  changes 
it ;  continues  the  action,  or  puts  an  end  to  it  Whereby 
it  is  manifest,  that  it  orders  and  directs  one,  in  prefe- 
rence to  or  with  neglect  of  the  other,  and  thereby 
either  the  continuation  or  change  becomes  unavoidably 
voluntary. 

The  willde.  §-  ^^'  Since  then  it  is  plain,  (hat  in  most 
tcrmined  by  cases  a  man  is  not  at  liberty,  whether  be 
something  ^vill,  or  uo ;  the  next  thing  demanded,  is^ 
without  It.  ^vhether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  which 
of  the  two  he  pleases,  motion  or  rest?  This  question 
canios  the  absurdity  of  it  so  manifestly  in  itself,  that 
one  might  thereby  sufficiently  be  convinced  tliat  liberty 
concerns  not  the  will.  For  to  ask,  whether  a  man  b« 
at  liberty  to  will  either  motion  or  rest,  speaking  or 
silence,  w  hich  he  pleases ;  is  to  ask,  whether  a  man  can 
will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased  with  what  he  is  pleased 
with?  A  question  which,  I  think,  needs  no  answer; 
and  they  who  can  make  a  question  of  it,  must  suppose 
one  will  to  determine  the  acts  of  another,  and  another 
to  determine  that;  and  so  on <*»' infmitum. 

§.  26.  To  avoid  these  and  the  like  absurdities,  no- 
thing can  be  of  greater  use,  than  to  establish  in  our 
minds  determined  ideas  of  the  things  under  considera* 
tion.  If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were  vdl 
fixed  in  the  understandings,  and  carried  along  with  OS 
in  our  minds,  as  thov  ought,  through  all  the  qucstioofi 

thai 
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At  are  raisfed  about  them,  I  suppose  a  great  part  of  the 
fficulties  that  perplex  men's  thoughts,  and  entangle 
eir  understandings,  would  be  much  easier  resolved ; 
id  we  should  perceive  where  the  confused  signification 

term9|  Qr  where  th^  nature  of  the  thing  caused  the 
)9curity. 

4.  27.  First  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  re-  Freedom. 
einbered,  that  freedom  consists  in  the  de- 
mdence  of  the  existence,  or  not  existence  of  any  action^ 
pen  our  voHtion  of  it ;  and  not  in  tlie  dependence  of 
ly  action,  or  its  contrary,  on  our  preference.  A  man 
anding  on  a  cliff,  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty  yards 
ownwards  into  the  sea,  not  because  he  has  a  power  to 
0  the  contrary  action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yard9 
pwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do  :  but  he  is  therefore  free 
ecause  he  has  a  power  to  leap  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a 
reater  force  than  his  eitlier  holds  him  fast,  or  tumbles 
im  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  case ;  because  the 
oing  or  forbearance  of  that  particular  action  is  no 
)nger  in  his  power.  lie  that  is  a  close  prisoner  in  a 
oom  twenty  feet  square,  being  at  the  north  side  of  his 
hamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty  feet  southward, 
ecause  he  can  walk  or  not  walk  it ;  but  is  not,  at  the 
i^me  time,  at  liberty  to  do  the  contrary,  i.  e.  to  walk 
venty  feet  northward. 

In  this  then  consists  freedom,  viz.  in  our  being  able 
D  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  will. 

4.  48.  Secondly,  we  must  remember,  that     „  ,.  . 

r.  .  •ii"'       .  ^      X'  i.u  *      -1      Volition, 

olition  or  wilhng  is  an  act  ot  the  muid  ^j^^^^ 
irecting  its  thought  to  the  production  of 
ny  action,  and  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  produce 
t.  To  avoid  multiplying  of  words,  I  would  crave  leave 
lere,, under  the  word  action,  to  comprehend  the  forr 
learance  too  of  any  action  proposed :  sitting  still,  or 
lolding  one's  peace,  when  walking  or  speaking  are  pro- 
)Osed,  though  mere  forbearances,  re(|uiring  as  much  the 
letcrmination  of  the  will,  and  being  as  often  weighty  in 
heir  consequences  as  the  contrary  actions,  may,  on  that 
^nsideratiou,  well  enough  pass  for  actions  too:  but 
fais  I  say,  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken,  if  for  brevity 
Kke  I  speak  thus. 
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What  deter.  ^-  '^'  Thirdly,  The  will  being  nothing 
mines  the  ^^^^  ^  powcr  in  the  njind  to  direct  the  ope- 
will.  rative  faculties  of  a  man  to  motion  or  rest, 

as  far  as   they  depend  on  such  direction : 
to  the  question,  What  is  it  determines   the  will  r  the 
true  and  pro[)cr  answer  is,  The  mind.     For  that  whicb 
determines   ihc   jrcneral  power  of  directing   to   this  or 
that  [)articular  direction,  is  nothing  but  the  agent  itself 
exercising  the  powcr  it  has,  that  particular  waj'.     If  this 
answer  satisfies  not.   it  is  nlain  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tion,   A\  hat  deteriiiincs  the  will  ?  is  this,   What  inove» 
the  mind,  in  every  ])articular  instance,  to  determine  its 
general   power  of  directing  to  this  or  that    particular 
motion  or  rest  ?  And  to  tins  I  answer,  the  motive  for 
continuing  in  the  same  stale  or  action,  is  only  the  pre- 
sent satisfaction  in  it ;  the   motive  to  change,  is  always 
some  uneasiness ;  nothing  setting  us  upon  the  change 
of  state,  or  upon  any  new  action,  but  some  uneashiehs. 
Tliis  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put 
it  upon  action,  which  for  shortness  sake  we  will  call 
determining  of  the   will ;  which    1  shall  more  at  large 
explain. 

Wiiiindde  ^*  ^^'  ^'"^'  ^"  ^^^  way  to  it,  it   will  be 

sire  must  not  ncccssary  to  preuiise,  that  though  I  have 
b<  conround-  abovc  endeavoured  to  express  the  act  of  vo- 
€^-  lition  by  choosing,   preferring,  and  the  like 

terms,  that  signify  desire  as  well  as  volition,  for  want 
of  other  words  to  mark  that  act  of  the  mind,  whose 
proper  name  is  willing  or  volition  ;  yet  it  being  a  venr 
simple  act,  whosoever  dcNires  to  understand  what  it  ii 
nvill  Inter  find  it  bv  rcflcciin*:;  on  his  own  mind,  and 
observing  vihat  it  dtics  when  it  wills,  than  bv  anv  vai'i- 
etv  of  articulate  sounds  wliai^oevcr.  Ibis  caution  i>f 
being  careful  not  to  be  mij^led  by  expressions  thai  do 
not  enou;xh  keep  up  the  ditlerence  between  the  will 
and  i^everal  aet*^  of  the  mind  that  are  quite  distinct  from 
it,  1  think  the  more  nccessarv  ;  because  I  find  the  will 
often  coni'onndcd  \\\\\\  several  of  the  affections,  espc-' 
cialiy  desire,  and  one  put  for  the  other;  and  that  l)y 
men,  \\]\o  would  not  wiliiiisly  be  thom^ht  not  to  have 
had  very  dii:(inrt  noiions  of  things,  and  not  to  Imve 
.  C  writ 
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:it  very  clearly  about  thein.  This,  1  imagine,  has 
len  no  small  occasion  of  obscurity  and  mistake  in  this 
alter ;  and  therefore  is,  as  mucli  as  may  be,  to  be 
oided.  For  he  that  shall  turn  ^  thoughts  inwards 
)oa  what  passes  in  his  mind  when  he  wills,  shall  see 
at  the  will  or  power  of  volition  is  conversant  about 
>thing,  but  that  particular  determination  of  the  niind^ 
bereby  barely  by  a  thought  the  mind  endeavours  to 
ve  rise,  continuation,  or  stop,  to  any  action  which  it 
kes  to  be  in  its  power.  This  well  considered,  plainly 
ows  that  the  will  is  perfectly  distinguished  from  de* 
re ;  which  in  the  very  sauie  action  may  have  a  quite 
mtrary  tendency  from  that  which  our  will  sets  us 
>oii.  A  man  wiiom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to 
&e  persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I 
n  8[)eaking,  I  may  wish  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In 
lis  case,  it  is  plain  the  will  aud  desire  run  counter.  I 
ill  the  action  that  tends  one  way,  whilst  my  desire  tends 
lother,  and  that  the  direct  contrary  way.  A  man  who 
f  a  violent  fit  of  tlie  gout  in  his  limbs  finds  a  doziness 
I  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  stomach  re- 
oved,  desires  to  be  eased  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or 
inds  (for  wherever  there  is  pain,  there  is  a  desire  to  be 
d  of  it)  though  yet,  whilst  he  apprehends  that  the  re- 
oval  of  the  pain  may  translate  the  noxious  humour  to 

more  vital  part,  his  w  ill  is  never  determined  to  any 
le  action  that  may  serve  to  remove  this  pain.  Whence 

is  evident  that  desiring  and  willing  are  two  distinct 
Is  of  the  mind;  and  consequently  that  the  will,  which 

but  the  power  of  volition,  is  much  more  distinct  from 
isire, 

^.31.    To   return   then   to  the  inquiry,     jj   ^  j  ^^ 

hat  is  it  that  determines  the  will  in  re-     determines 
ird  to  our  actions  ?  And  that,  upon  second     the  will. 
K>ughts,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  is  not,  as  is 
merally  supposed,  the  greater  good  in  view ;  but  some 
tnd  for  the  most  part  the  most  pressing)  uneasiness  a 
an   is  at  present  under.     This  is  that  which  succes- 
irely  determines  the  will,  and  sets  us  upon  those  ac- 
>ns  we  perform.     This  unea3ine53  we  may  call,  as  it 
,  desire;  which  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind  for  want 

of 
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of  some  absent  good.  All  pain  qf  the  body,  of  what 
Hon  soever,  and  disquiet  of  the  mind,  is  uneasiness :  and 
with  this  is  always  joined  desire,  equal  to  the  pain  or 
uneasiness  felt,  and  is  scarce  distinguishable  from  it 
For  desire  being  notiiing  but  an  uneasiness  in  the  want 
of  an  absent  good,  in  reference  to  any  pain  felt,  ease 
is  that  absent  good  ;  and  till  that  ease  be  attained,  we 
may  call  it  desire,  no-body  feeling  pain  that  he  wishes 
not  to  be  cased  of,  with  a  desire  equal  to  that  pain,  and 
inseparable  from  it.  Besides  this  desire  of  case  from 
pain,  there  is  another  of  absent  positive  good ;  and  here 
kho  the  desire  and  uneasiness  are  equal.  As  much  as  we 
d^ire  any  absent  good,  so  much  are  we  in  pain  for  it 
But  here  all  absent  good  does  not,  according  to  the 
greatness  it  has,  or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  cause  pain 
tqual  to  that  greatness  ;  as  all  pain  causes  desire  equal 
to  it  itself :  because  the  absence  of  good  is  not  always  a 
pain,  as  the  presence  of  pain  is.  And  therefore  absent 
good  may  be  looked  on,  and  considered  without  desire. 
But  so  much  as  tliere  is  any  where  of  desire,  so  much 
there  is  of  uneasiness. 

.  §.  32.  That  desire  is  a  state  of  uneasineisSy  . 

*7  t"!?l  *l        every    one    who   reflects  on    himself  will  1; 

uneasiness.  ,  J  .  i         i  . 

quickly  fmd.  W  ho  is  there,  tliat  has  not 
ibit  in  desire  what  the  wise  man  says  of  hope,  (which  ii 
not  much  different  from  it)  *'  that  it  being  deferred 
makes  the  hcait  sick?''  and  that  still  proportionable tt 
the  greatness  of  the  desire :  w*hich  sometimes  raises  the 
uneasiness  to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  people  cry  ou( 
Cxivc  me  children,  give  me  the  thing  desired,  or  i  die? 
Life  itselt^  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a  burden  canoot 
be  born  under  the  lasting  and  unremoved  pressure  of 
such  an  uneasiness. 

Theuneasi.  §*  ^^-  Good  and   evil,  present  and  ah" 

nes>  of  desire  sent,  it  is  true,  work  upon  die  ralnd:lMt 
dctctmines  that  which  immediately  determines  the 
the  will.         ^yju^  fj,^,ij  ^ijj^g   ^Q  ^in^g^  IQ  every  volim- 

tary  action,  is  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  fixed  on  soai 
absent  good ;  either   negative,  as  indolence  to  one  ft 
pain;  or  positive,  as  enjoyment  of  pleasure.     That' 
is  this  uneftsines^  thai  deleYtnm^  \bfe  will  to  the  s 
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luntary  actions,  whereof  the  greatest  part  of  our 
s  made  up,  and  by  which  we  arc  conducted 
h  different  courses  to  different  ends  :  I  shall  en- 
ir  to  show,  both  from  experience  and  the  reason 
thing. 

k  When  a  man  is  perfectly  content    jj^j^  j^  ^^^ 
tie  state  he  is  in,  which  is,  when  he    spring  of 
Fectly  without  any  uneasiness,    what    action, 
•y,    what  action,  what  will   is  there 
ut  to  continue  in  it  ?  of  this  every  man's  obscr- 
will  satisfy  him.     And  thus  we  see  our  All-wise 
*,    suitably    to  our  constitution  and  frame,  and 
ig  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will,  has  put 
an  the  uneasiness  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  other 
1  desires,  that  return  at  their  seasons,  to  move  and 
line  tlieir  wills,  for  the  preservation  of  themselves, 
le  continuation  of  their  species.     For  I  think  we 
onclude,  that  if  the  bare  contemplation  of  these 
mds,  to  which  we  are  carried  by  these  several  un- 
sses,  had   been  sufficient  to  determine  the  will^ 
I  us  on  work,  we  should  have  had  none  of  these 
.1  pains,  and  perhaps  in  this  world  little  or  no 
t  all.     *^  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,*'  says 
ul ;  where  we  may  see  what  it  is  that  chiefly  drives 
nto  the  enjoyments  of  a  conjugal  life.     A  little 
Ig  felt  puslies  us  more  powerfully,  than  greater 
res  in  prospect  draw  or  allure. 
5.  It  seems  so  established  and  settled     The  greatest 
im  by  the  general  consent  of  all  man-     positive 
that  good,  the  greater  good,  deter-     goo<i^cter- 
the  will,  'that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,     ;;;|"j7buJ^! 
^hen  I  first  published  my  thoughts  on     easiness. 
ubject,  I  took  it  for  granted ;  and  I 
(le   that  by  a  great  many  I  shall  be  thought  more 
able,  for  having  then  done  so,  than  that  now  I 
ventured  to  recede  from  so  received  an  opinion, 
et  upon  a  stricter  inquiry,  I  am  forced  to  con- 
,  that  good,  the  greater  good,  though  apprehended 
cknowTedged  to  be  so,  does  not  determine  tlie  will, 
our  desire,  raised  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us 
y  in  the  want  of  it.     Cotivince  a-  tktaixx  e^w  ^>^ 
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that  plenty  has  an  advantage  over  poverty ;  make  him 
see  and  own,  that  the  handsome   conveniencics  of  life 
are  better  than  nasty  penury  :  yet  as  lonj;  as  he  is  con- 
tent with  the  latter,  and  finds   no  uneasiness  in  it,  he 
moves  not  ;  his  will  never  is  determined  to  any  action 
tiiat  shall  bring  him  out  of  it.     i>et  a  man  be  ever  so 
well  persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is 
as  necessary  to  a   man   who  has  any  great  aims  in  this 
world,  or  hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life:  yet,  till 
he  hungers  or  thirsts  after  righteousness,  till  he  feels 
an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  it,  his  will  w  ill  not  be  de-. 
termiued   to  any   action   in   pursuit  of  this-  confessed 
greater  good  ;  l)ut  any  other  uneasiness  he  feels  in  him- 
self shall  take  place,  and  carry  his  will  to  other  actions. 
()n  the  other  side,  let  a  drunkard  see  that  his  health 
decays,  his  estate  wastes;  discredit   and  diseases,  and 
the  want  of  ail   things,  even  of  his  beloved  drink,  at- 
tends him  in  the  course  he  follows  ;  yet  the  returns  of 
uneasiness  to  miss  his  companions,  the  habitual  thirst 
after  his  cups,    at  the  usual  time,  drives  him  to  the 
tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  view  the  loss  of  health  and 
j.)lenty,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys  of  another  life :  the  least 
of  w  hich  is  no  inconsiderable  good,  but  such  as  he  con- 
fesses is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  palate  with 
a  glass  of  M  ine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  soaking  club.    It  is 
not  want  of  viewing  the  greater  good  ;  for  he  sees  and 
acknowledges  it,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  drinking 
hours,  will  take  resolution  to  pursue  the  greater  good; 
but  when   the  uneasiness  to  miss  his  accustomed  delight 
rclurns,  the   greater  acknowledged  good  loses  its  hold, 
und   the   present  uneasiness  determines  the  will  to  the 
accustomed  action  :  which  thereby  gets  stronger  footing 
to  prevail  against  the  next  occasion,  though  he  at  the 
same   time   makes  secret  promises  to   himself,  that  he 
will  do  so  no  more ;  this  is   the  last  time  he  will  act 
against  the    attainment   of  those  greater  goods.     And 
thus  he  is  from  time  to  time  in  the  state  of  that  unhapfiy 
com  plainer,  video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  scquor: 
which  sentence,  allowed   for   true,  and  made  gpod'bj 
constant  experience,  may   tliis,  jand  possibly  no   other 
way,  be  easily  made  intelligible. 
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'  §.  36\  If  we   inquire  into  the  reason  of    Because  the 
what  experience  makes  so  evident  in  fact,     removal  of 
and  examine  why  it  is  uneasiness  alone  ope-     uneasiness  is 
rates  on  the  will,  and  determines  it  in  its     tohappiness, 
choice ;  we  shall  find  that  we  being  capable 
but  of  one  determination  of  the  will  to  one  action  at 
oace,  tlie  present  uneasiness  that  wc  are  under  does  na- 
turally determine  the  will,  in  order  to  that  happiness 
which  we  all  aim  at  in  all  our  actions ;  forasmuch  as 
whilst  we  are  under  any  uneasiness,  we  cannot  appre- 
hend ourselves  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it     Pain  and 
uneasiness  being,  by  every  one,  concluded  and  felt  to 
be  inconsistent  with  happiness,  spoiling  the  relish  even 
of  those  good  things  which  we  have  ;  a  little  pain  serv- 
ing to  mar  all  the  pleasure  we  rejoiced  in.     And  there- 
fore that  which  of  course  determines  the  choice  of  our 
will  to  the  next  action,  will  always  be  the  removing  of 
pain,  as  long  as  we  have  any  left,  as  the  first  and  neces- 
sary step  towards  happiness. 

§.  37.  Another  reason  why  it  is  uncasi-  Because  un- 
ness  alone  determines  the  will,  may  be  this  ;  easincssaloiic 
hecause  that,  alone  is  present,  and  it  is  is  present, 
against  the  nature  of  things,  that  what  is 
absent  should  operate  wiicre  it  is  not.  It  may  be  said, 
that  absent  good  may  by  contemplation  be  brought 
home  to  the  mind,  and  made  present.  The  idea  of  it 
indeed  may  be  in  the  mind,  and  viewed  as  present 
there;  but  nothing  will  be  in  the  mind  as  a  present 
good,  able  to  counter-balance  iho  removal  of  any  un- 
easiness which  we  are  under,  till  it  raises  our  desire  ; 
and  the  uneasiness  of  that  has  the  prevalency  in  deter- 
mining the  will.  Till  then,  the  idea  in  the  mind  of 
whatever  jzood,  is  there  onlv,  like  other  ideas,  the  ol>- 
ject  of  bare  ynaclive  speculation,  but  operatc?5  not  on 
Ae  will,  nor  sets  us  on  work ;  the  reason  whereof  I 
shall  show  by  and  by.  How  many  are  to  be  found, 
that  have  had  lively  representations  set  before  their 
minds  of  the  unspeakable  joys  of  lieaven,  which  they 
acknowledge  both  po'fsible  and  pr(,»b:ihlc  too,  wlio  yot 
^ouM  be  content  to  t.il:^  up  witii  tlieir  haj>pirie:i  L-en:  ' 
And  so  the  prcvailmg  liueasinoiies  of  \iiu\v  \\c^\\o.'i.  Vx 
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loose  after  the  enjoyiueuts  of  this  life,  take  their 
turns  in  the  determining  tiieir  wills ;  and  all  that  wliile 
they  take  not  one  step,  are  not  one  jot  moved  towards 
the  good  things   of  another  life,  considered  as  ever  so 

great. 

Because  all  §'  ^^'  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^11  determined  by  the 

who  allow  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  iii  coniem- 
the  joyiiof  plation  greater  or  less  to  the  understaQdia^ 
heaven  pes-  which  is  the  State  of  all  absent  good,  and 
tLm  ifo/^"^     that  whicli  in  the  received  opinion  the  nvill 

is  supposed  to  move  to,  and  to  be  moved 
by,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  ever  get  loose  from  the 
infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  proposed  and  coa- 
sidered  as  possible.  Tor  all  absent  good,  by  wliicb 
alone,  barely  propoi^ed,  and  coming  in  view,  tlie  will  is 
thought  to  be  determined,  and  so  to  set  us  on  action, 
being  only  possible,  but  not  infallibly  certain;  it  is 
unavoidable,  that  tlie  infmitely  greater  possible  good 
should  regularly  and  con^^tantly  determine  the  will  in 
all  the  successive  actions  it  directs  :  and  then  we  should 
keep  constantly  and  steadily  in  our  course  towards  hea- 
ven, without  ever  standing  still,  or  directing  our  actions 
to  any  other  end.  The  eternal  condition  of  a  future 
state  infinitely  outweighing  tlie  expectation  of  riches^ 
or  honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure  which  we 
can  propose  to  ourselves,  though  wc  should  grant  these 
tlie  more  probable  to  be  obtained :  for  nothing  future 
is  yet  in  possession,  and  so  the  expectation  even  of  these 
may  deceive  us.  If  it  were  so,  that  the  greater  good 
in  view  determines  the  will,  so  great  a  good  once  prO' 
posed  could  not  but  seize  the  will,  and  hold  it  fast  to 
tlie  pursuit  of  this  inlinitely  greatest  good,  without 
ever  letting  it  go  again ;  for  the  will  having  a  power 
over,  and  directing  the  thoughts  as  well  as  otlier  actions, 
wouUu  if  it  were  .so,  hold  the  contemplation  of  the 
inind  fixed  to  that  good. 

Butanygrcat  '^  '^^^  would  be  the  State  of  the  mind,  and 
uneasiness  is  regular  tendency  of  the  will  in  all  its  dc- 
ncvorncg-  terminations,  were  it  determiued  by  tha( 
Icctcd.  which  is  considered,  and  in  view  the  greater 

good;  but  that  it  is  not  so,  is  visible  in  experience; 
.  JJ  the 
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the  infinitely  greatest  confessed  good  being  often  ne- 
glected, to  satisfy  the  successive  uneasiness  of  our  desires 
pursuing  trifles.  But  though  the  greatest  allowed,  even 
everlasting  unspeakable  good,  which  has  sometimes 
moved  and  aftccted  the  mind,  does  not  stcdfastly  hold 
die  will,  yet  we  see  any  very  great  and  prevailing 
uneasiness,  having  once  laid  hold  on  the  will,  lets  it 
hot  go;  by  whicli  we  may  be  convinced,  w'hat  it  is 
that  determines  the  will.  Thus  any  vehement  pain  of 
the  body,  the  ungovernable  passion  of  a  man  violently 
in  love,  or  the  impatient  desire  of  revenge,  keeps 
the  will  steady  and  intent ;  and  the  will,  thus  deter- 
mined, never  lets  the  understanding  lay  by  the  object, 
but  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  powers  of  the 
body  are  uninterruptedly  employed  that  way,  by  the 
determination  of  the  will,  influenced  by  that  topping 
uneasiness  as  long  as  it  lasts ;  whereby  it  seems  to  me 
evident,  that  the  will  or  power  of  setting  us  upon  one 
action  in  preference  to  all  other,  is  determined  in  us  by 
uneasiness.  And  whether  this  be  not  so,  I  desire  every 
one  to  observe  in  himself. 

§.  39.  I  have  hitherto   chiefly  instanced     Desire  ac. 
in  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  as  tliat  which     companies 
determines   the   will;  because   tlmt  is  the     ^lluncasu 
chief  and   most  sensible,  and  the  will  sel- 
dom orders  any  action,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  action 
performed,     without    some    desire    accompanying  it; 
which  I  think  is  the  reason  why  the  will  and  desire 
are  so  often  confounded.     But  yet  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  tlie  uneasiness  which  makes  up,  or  at  least  accom- 
panies most  of  the  other  passions,  as  wholly  excluded 
in  the  case.     Aversion,  fear,  anger,  envy,  shame,  &c. 
have  each  their  uneasiness  too,  and  thereby  influence 
tlie  will.     These  passions  are  scarce  any  of  them  in  life 
ind   practice  simple  and   alone,  and   wholly  unmixed 
with  others  :  though  usually  in  discourse  and  contem- 
plation, tliat  carries  the  name  which  operates  strongest, 
and  appears  most  in  the  present  state  of  the  mind  :  nay 
there  is,  I  think,  scarce  any  of  the  passions  to  be  found 
Without  desire  joined    with  it.     I  am   sure,   wherever 
Ifaere  is  uneasiness,  there  is  desire ;  for  we  constantly 

11 2  dfc^Vx^ 
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desire  happiness:  and  whatever  we  feel  of  uneasinesSi 
60  mucli  it  is  certain  we  want  of  happiness,  even  in  our 
own  opinion,  let  our  btate  and  condition  otlierwise  b^ 
what  it  will.  I]c:3ides,  the  present  moment  not  being 
our  eternity,  whatever  our  enjoyment  be,  wc  look  be- 
yond the  present,  and  desire  goes  with  our  foresight^ 
and  that  still  carries  the  will  with  it.  So  that  even  in 
joy  itself,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action,  whereon  the 
enjoynjcnt  depends,  is  the  desire  to  continue  it,  and  fear 
to  loseil:  and  whenever  a  greater  uneasiness  tlian  that 
takes  place  in  the  mind,  the  will  presently  is  by  that 
determined  to  some  new  action,  and  the  present  delight 
neglected. 

The  most  ^'  ^^'  ^"^  ^^^  being  in  this  world  beset 

pressing  uiu  ^^  i^h  Sundry  uneasinesses,  distracted  with  dif- 
easiiicss  na-  ferent  desires,  the  next  inquiry  naturally 
turally  dc-  ^v jll  be,  w  hich  of  them  has  the  precedency 
tcraiines  the     j^^  determining  the  will  to  the  next  action? 

and  to  that  the  answer  is,  that  ordinarily, 
which  is  the  most  pressing  of  those  that  are  judged  ca- 
pable of  being  then  removed.  For  the  will  being  the 
power  of  directing  our  operative  faculties  to  some  ac- 
tion, for  some  end,  cannot  at  any  time  be  moved  to- 
wards what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable  :  that 
would  be  to  suppose  an  intelligent  being  designedly  to 
act  for  an  end,  only  to  lose  its  labour,  for  so  it  is  to 
iict  lor  wh:it  is  judged  not  attainable  ;  and  therefore  very 
great  uneasinesses  move  not  the  will,  when  they  are 
|ud}£f  (1  not  ca})ahlc  of  a  cure :  they,  in  that  case,  put 
US  not  upon  endeavours.  But  these  set  apart,  the  mo>i 
injp'orlant  and  urgent  "uneasiness  we  at  that  time  feci, 
ts  th.it  wliich  ordinarily  determines  the  will  successively, 
in  tlial  train  cf  voluiKruy  actions  which  makes  up  our 
livri^.  The  greatest  present  uneasiness  is  the  spur  to 
tctlon,  t!:iit  i.^  constantly  felt,  and  for  the  most  part  de- 
termines ihc  will  in  its  choice  of  the  next  actioiu  For 
this  we  mu-t  carry  along  M'ith  us,  that  the  proper  and 
cwily  objf.:ct  of  the  will  is  some  action  of  ours,  and  iw- 
thiriji  else :  for  we  {uoducing  nothing  by  our  willing  it;  I 
hni  some  action  in  our  power, '^it  is  there  tlie  will  termi-  | 
'. vjte.s,  uad  reaches  uo  I'aYlUcr, 
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•  §.  41.  If  it  be  farther  asked,  what  it  is  All  desire  * 
moves  desire?  I  answer,  Happiness,  and  happiness. 
that  alone.  Happiness  and  misery  arc  the 
names  of  two  extremes,  the  utmost  bounds  whereof 
we  know  not;  it  is  what  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  not 
"  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
**  conceive."  But  of  some  degrees  of  both  we  have 
very  lively  impressions,  made  by  several  instances  of 
delight  and  joy  on  the  one  side,  and  torment  and  sor- 
row on  the  offier :  which  for  shortness  sake  I  shall  com- 
prehend under  the  names  of  pleasure  and  pain,  there 
being  pleasure  and  pain  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body :  **  with  him  is  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasure  for 
'*  evcrtiiore."  Or,  to  speak  truly,  they  are  all  of  the 
mind  ;  though  some  have  their  rise  in  the  mind  from 
thought,  others  in  the  body  from  certain  modifications 
of  motion. 

§.  42.  Happiness  then  in  its  full  extent  Happiness, 
is  tlic  utmost  pleasure  we  are  capable  of,  what. 
and  misery  the  utmost  pain  :  and  the  lowest 
degree  of  what  can  be  called  happiness  is  so  much  ease 
from  all  pain,  and  so  much  present  pleasure,  as  with- 
out which  any  one  cannot  be  content.  Now  because 
pleasure  and  pain  are  produced  in  us  by  the  operation 
of  certain  objects,  either  on  our  minds  or  our  bodies^ 
and  in  different  degrees;  therefore  wliat  has  an  apt- 
ness to  produce  pleasure  in  us  is  that  we  call  good, 
and  what  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  evil,  for 
no  other  reason,  but  for  its  aptness  to  produce  pleasure 
and  pain  in  us,  wherein  consists  our  happiness  and  mir 
sery.  Farther,  though  what  is  apt  to  procjuce  any 
degree  of  pleasure,  be  in  itself  good  ;  and  what  is  apt 
to  produce  any  degree  of  pain,  be  evil ;  yi  it  often 
happens,  that  we  do  not  call  it  so,  when  it  comes  in 
competition  with  a  greater  of  its  sort  ;  because  when 
tliey  come  in  competition,  the  degrees  also  of  plea- 
sure and  pain  have  justly  a  prefer«*nce.  So  tlmt  if  we 
Mill  rightly  estimate  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we 
filiall  find  it  lies  much  in  comparison :  for  the  cause 
of  every  less  degree  of  pain,  as  well  as  every  greater 

11  3  \\^^<e^* 
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degree  of  pleasure,  has  the  nature  of  gopd,  aad  yk# 
versa. 

crrtrvi  ^'  ^^'  Though     this   be    that    w^ch  U. 

fadcsircd^^      called  good  and  evil :  and   all  good  be  tl^$  • 
whatnot/       proper  object  of  desire  in  general ;  yet  aU 

goody  even  seen,  and  confessed  to  be  so, 
does  not  necessarily  move  every  particular  man's  desirei* 
but  only  that  part,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  considered 
and  taken  to  make  a  necessary  part  of  his  happiness.. 
All  other  good,  however  great  in  reality  Or  ^ppe^r^nge, 
e;ccites  not  a  man's  desires,  who  looks  not  on  it  IQ 
make  a  part  of  that  happiness,  wherewith  he,  in  hi^ 
present  thoughts,  can  satisfy  himself.  Happiness,  un- 
der this  view,  every  one  constantly  pursues,  and  desires 
what  makes  any  part  of  it :  other  things,  ackuoM'ledgpc) 
to  be  good,  he  can  look  upon  without  desire,  pass  by, 
and  be  content  without.  There  is  no-body,  I  thinl% 
so  senseless  as  to  deny,  that  there  is  pleasure  in  know- 
ledge :  and  for  the  pleasures  of  sense,  they  have  tOQ 
many  followers  to  let  it  be  questioned,  whether  meR. 
arc  taken  with  them  or  no.  Now  let  one  mw  placci, 
his  satisfaction  in  sensual  pleasures,  another  in  tl^  d^t 
light  of  knowledge :  though  each  of  them  cannot  but 
confess,  there  is  great  pleasure  in  what  the  other  put* 
sues ;  yet  neither  of  them  making  the  other's  delight  a 
part  ojf  his .  luippipess,  tlicir  desires  are  not  moved,  but 
each  is  satisfied  without  what  the  other  enjoys,  npd  so 
his  will  is  not  determined  to  the  pursuit  of  it  But, 
yet.  as  soon  as  the  studious  man's  hunger  and  thirH 
makes  him. uneasy,  ho,  whose  will  was  never  detecoiine4 
to  any  pursuit  of  good  (hear,  poignant  sauces,  delicious 
wine,.Ixy  the  pleasant  la^te  he  has  found  in  them,  is,  by 
the  .uncasi^icss  of  hiin;^cr  and  thirst,  presently  deter- 
mined to  eating  and  drinking,  though  possibly  with 
great  indiftcrcncy,  what  wholesome  food  comes  in  his 
way.  And  on  the  o^icr  side,  the  epicure  buckles  to 
study,  when  shame,  or  the  desire  to  recommend  hini^djl'' 
to  ,liis  inislress,  shall  make  him  uneasy  in  die  want  of 
any  .sort  of  knowledge.  Thus,  how  much  soever  niea 
arc  in  earnest,  and  constant  in  pursuit  of  happiness 
ycl  they  may  have  a  clear  view  of  good,  great  and  con- 

fcii-cd 
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fbssed  good,  Tvitliout  being  conccnicd  for  it;  or  moved 
by  it,  if  they  think  they  can  make  up  their  happiness 
without  it  "Though  fts  to  pain,  that  they  arc  always 
concerned  for;  they  xran  feel  no  uneasiness  without  be- 
ing moved.  And  therefore  being  uneasy  in  the  want 
of  whatever  is  judged  necessary  to  their  happiness,  as 
soon  as  any  good  appears  to  mnke  a  part  of  their  por- 
tion of  hiippincss,  they  begin  to  desire  it 

4  44.  'Ihis,   I  think,  any  omp  may  ob-     Why  the 
serve  in  himself  and  otlicrs,  that  the  greater    KJ^cafcst  good. 

IS  not  flIWaiVA 

iFieible  good  does  not  always  raise  men's  jesircd. 
desires,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  it 
ap]>cars,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have :  though  every 
little  trouble  moves  us,  and  sets  lis  on  w  ork  to  get  rid 
of  it  The  reason  whereof  is  evident,  from  the  nature 
of  our  happiness  and  misery  itself.  All  ])resent  pain, 
whatever  it  be,  makes  a  part  of  our  present  misery ; 
but  all  absent  good  does  not  at  any  time  make  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  our  present  happiness,  nor  the  absence 
of  it  make  a  part  of  our  miser}\  If  it  did,  we  should 
be  constantlv  and  infinitely  miserable ;  there  being  in- 
finite  dcgi-ees  of  happiness,  which  are  not  in  our  pos- 
session. All  uneasiness  therefore  being  removed,  a 
moderate  portion  of  good  serves  at  present  to  content 
men ;  and  some  few  degrees  of  pleasure  in  a  succession 
of  ordinary  enjoyments  make  up  a  happiness,  wherein 
they  can  be  satisfied.  If  this  were  not  so,  there  could 
be  no  room  for  those  indifferent  and  visibly  trifling  ac- 
tions, to  which  our  wills  are  so  often  determined,  and 
wherein  we  voluntarily  waste  so  much  of  our  lives ; 
which  remissness  could  by  no  means  consist  with  a  con- 
stant  determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest 
apparent  good.  That  this  is  so,  1  think  few  people 
need  go  far  from  home  to  be  convinced.  And  indec*tl 
in  this  life  there  arc  not  many  whose  happines  reaches 
80  far  as  to  afibrd  liiem  a  constant  train  of  moderate 
mean  pleasures,  without  any  mixture  of  uneasiness; 
and  yet  they  coidd  be  content  to  stay  here  for  ever  : 
though  they  cannot  deny,  but  that  it  is  jMissiblc  there 
'nay  be  a  state  of  eternal  durable  joys  after  this  life, 
ftir  surpassing  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  found  Ijcre. 
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Nay,  they  cannot  but  see,  tliat  it  is  more  possible  than 
the  attainment  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of  ho- 
nour, riches,  or  pleasure,  >v  hich  they  pursue,  and  for 
which  tlicy  ne.i^lect  that  eternal  state;  but  yet  in  ful| 
view  of  this  diti'erence,  ^atiafied  of  the  possibility  of  a 
perfect,  secure,  and  lasting  happiness  in  a  future  state, 
and  under  a  clear  conviction,  tljat  it  is  not  to  be  had 
here,  whilst  they  bound  their  happiness  witliin  some 
little  enjoyment,  or  aim  of  this  life,  apd  exclude  tlie 
joys  of  heaven  from  making  any  necessai'y  part  of  it ; 
tlieir  desires  are  not  moved  by  this  greater  apparent 
good,  nor  their  wills  determined  to  any  action,  or  en- 
deavour for  its  attainment 

Why  not  be.         §.4.5.    The   Ordinary  necessities   of  our 
ing  desired,      lives  liU  a  great  part  of  them  with  tlie  uut 
th"'^^/  "°'     easiness  of  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  wea- 
riness with  labour,  and  sleepiness,  in  their 
constant  returns,  &c.      To  which,  if,  besides  accidental 
harms,  we  add  the  fantastical  uneasiness  (as  itch  after 
honour,  power,  or  riches,  &c.)  which  acquired  habit^ 
by  fashion,  example,  and  education,  have  settled  in  us^ 
and  a  thousand  other  irregular  desires,  which  custom 
has  made  natural  to  us ;  we  shall  find,  that  a  very  little 
part  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  from  these  uneasinesses^  as 
to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction   of  vemoter   absent 
good.     We  are  seldom  at  ease,  and  free  enough  from 
the  solicitation  of  our  natural  or  adopted  desires,  but  a 
constant  succession  of  uneasinesses  out  of  that  stock, 
which  natural  wants  or  acquired  habits  have  heaped  up^ 
take  the  will  in  their  turns :  and  no  sooner  is  one  ac- 
tion dispatclicd,  which  by  such  a  determination  of  tlw 
vviii  we  arc  set  upon,  but  another  uneasiness  is  rendy  to 
.set  us  on  work.      I'or  the    removing  of  the  pains  we 
ficl,  and  arc  at  [ircscnt  pre^sied  with,  being .tiie  getting 
out  of  uiisciy,  and   cousequenlly  tliC  lirst  thing  to  be 
tU»i!C  in  ordnr  to  h'lppincss,  absent  good,  though  thought 
ox\,  coiiR'^scd,  and  appearing  to  be  good,   not  making 
j.ny  part  of  tliis  unhappLncsi  in  its  absence,  is  justled  out 
lo  nKi'K("  way  for  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  wC 
itol ;  till  due  and  repeated  contemplation  has  broujjht 
it  ncixvcv  to  our  \\\\\\\    <^\\ea  some  relish   of  it,  and 
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l^ised  in  us  some  desire :  %vhich  then  beginning  to  noake 
a  purt  of  our  present  upeasiness^  stands  upon  fair  terms 
vith  the  res|,  tp  be  satistied ;  and  so,  according  to 
its  greatness  and  pressure^  coiues  in  its  turn,  to  deter* 
mine  the  will. 

§.  46.  And  thus,  by  a  due  consideration,  Dueconside^ 
and  examining  any  good  proposed,  it  is  in  ration  raise% 
9ur  power  to  raise  our  desires  in  a  due  pro-  <iesirc, 
portion  to  the  value  of  that  good,  whereby  in  its  turn 
and  place  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  will,  and  be. 
pursued.  Tor  good,  though  appearing,  and  allowed 
ever  so  great,  yet  till  it  has  raised  desires  in  our  niinds^ 
and  thereby  made  us  unensy  in  its  want,  it  reaches  not*  • 
our  wills;  we  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  its  acti- 
vity ;  our  wills  being  under  the  determination  only  of 
those  uneasinesses  wliich  are  present  to  us,  which  (whilst  . 
we  have  any)  are  always  soliciting,  and  ready  at  hand 
to  giye  the  will  its  next  determination  :  the  balancing 
when  there  is  any  in  the  mind,  being  only  which  desire 
shall  be  next  satistied,  which  uneasiness  iirst  removed. 
Whereby  comes  to  pass,  that  as  long  as  any  uneasi- 
ness, any  desire  remains  in  our  mind,  there  is  no  room 
for  good,  barely  as  such,  to  come  at  the  will,  or  at  all 
to  determine  it  Becauac,  as  has  been  said,  the  lirst 
)»tep  in  our  endeavours  after  happiness  being  to  get 
wholly  out  of  the  confines  of  misery,  and  to  feel  no 
part  of  it,  the  will  can  be  at  leisure  for  notliing  else, 
till  every  uneasiness  we  feel  be  perfectly  removed ; 
vliich,  in  the  multitude  of  wants  and  desires  we  are 
beset  with  in  this  imperfect  state,  we  are  not  like  to  be 
ever  fi'eed  from  in  this  world. 

\.  47.  There  being  in  us  a  great  many     Thepowcrt# 
uneasinesses  always  soliciting,  and  ready  to     suspend  the 
(ietermine  the  will,  it  is  natural,  as  I  have     Prosecution 
said,    that  the  greatest  and  most  pressing    mak?sw"y* 
should  determine  the  will  to  the  next  ac-     for  considc- 
tion  ;  and  so  it  does  foi*  the  most  part,  but    ration, 
not  always.     For  the  mind  having  in  most  cases,  as  is 
evident  in  experience,  a  power  to  suspend  the  execu- 
fion  and  satisfaction  of  any  of  its  desires,  and  so  all, 
^'^c  after  another;  is  at  liberty  to  cgnVidcr  xVi<^  oV>^ec\9» 
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ef  thorn,  examine  tht^m  on  all  sides,  and  weigh  theAi 
Ik  ith  others.     In    this  lies  the   liberty  man  has ;    an^ 
iVom  the  not  using  of  it  right  conies  all  that  variety 
of  mistakes,  errors,  and  faults  which  wc  run  into  in 
the  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  hap- 
piness ;  whilst  we  precipitate  the  determination  of  our 
wills^    ai>d  CFigage  too  soon  before  due  examinatioa 
To  prevent  this,  we  have  a  power  to  suspend  the  pro* 
secution  of  this  or  that  desire,  as  every  one  datty  niaj^ 
experfh^cnX  in  himself.     This  seems  to  me  the  source 
of  all  lil>ertv ;  in  this  seems  to  consist  that  which  is 
(jis'  I  think  improperly)  called  free-will.     For  during 
tliis  suspension  of  any  desire,  before  the  will  be  deter- 
mined to  action,  and  the  action  (which  follows  that 
determination)  done,  we  have  opportunity  to  exanoioe, 
view,  and  judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  are 
goiug  to  do ;   and  when,    upon  due  examination^  wc 
have  judged,  we  have  done  our  duty,  all  that  we  can  or 
ought  to  do  m  pursuit  of  our  happiness ;  and  it  is  not 
a  faulty  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature  to  desire,  will, 
and  act  according  to  the  last  result  of  a  fair  examination. 
—  .    »  §.  48.  This  is  so  far  from  being  a  re- 

mined  bv our  straint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  19 
wn  judfg-  the  very  improvement  and  beneiit  of  it;  \l 
mBRXy  is  no      is  not  an  abridgment,  it  is  the  end  and  use 

Ubo"!"^  '^       ^^  ^"^  liberty  ;  and  the  farther  we  are  re* 

moved  from  such  a  determination,  the 
nearer  we  arc  to  misery  and  slavery.  A  perfect  indif- 
fcrcncy  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  last  judg- 
ment of  tire  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend 
its  choice,  would  be  so  far  from  bein<T  an  advanta<i:e 
and  exccHency  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would 
be  as  great  \\\\  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indiffereiicy 
to  act  or  not  to  art  till  determined  by  the  will,  would 
l)e  an  imperfection  on  the  other  bide.  A  man  is  at 
lil>rrty  to  lift  up  his  hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  rest 
4{uiet:  he  is  perfectly  indifferent  in  either;  and  it  would 
he  an  imperfection  in  him,  if  he  wanted  that  power,  \f 
he  were  deprived  of  iliat  indifterency.  Rut. it  would. 
h(*  as  ureat  an  inipcrrection  if  he  had  the  same  indif- 
fi'icucy,    wlittlier  ue  \vovv\A  ^;^\efc\•    the    lilting  up  I"? 
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baad,  or  its  remaining  in  rest;  \i'hen  it  would  save  his 
l(ead  or  eyes  from  a  blow  he  sees  coming:  it  is  as 
much  a  perfection,  that  desire,  or  the  power  of  pre- 
ferring, should  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the 
power  of  acting  should  be  determined  by  the  will ;  and 
tbe  certainer  such  determination  is,  the  greater  is  the 
perfection.  .  Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thing 
bi^t  the  last  result  of  our  own  mmds,  judging  of  the 
good  or  evil  of  any  action,  we  were  not  free  :  the  very 
end  of  our  freedom  being,  that  we  may  attain  the  good 
ve  choose.  And  tlierefore  every  man  is  put  under  a 
necessity  by  his  constitution,  as  an  intelligent  being,  to 
be  determined  in  willing  by  his  own  thought  and  judg« 
ment  what  is  best  for  hiui  to  do :  else  lie  would  be  un« 
^r  the  determination  of  some  other  than  himself 
viuch  is  M^ant  oif  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a  man^s 
yill,  in  evei*y  determination,  follows  his  own  judg- 
ment^ is  to  say,  that  a  man  wills  and  acts  for  an  end 
thi^t  he  would  not  have,  at  the  time  that  he  wills  and 
acts  for  it  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  present  thoughts 
before  any  otlier,  it  is  plain  iic  then  thinks  better  of  it; 
aod  would  have  it  before  any  other ;  unless  he  can  have 
and  not  have  it,  will  and  not  will  it,  at  the  same  time ; 
^  contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted  ! 

^.  49.  If  we  look  upon  those  superior 
beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  happi- 
ness, we  shall  have  reason  to  judge  that  they 
ve  more  steadily  determined  in  their  choice 
ot  good  than  we ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
they  are  less  happy,  or  less  free  than  we  are.  And  if 
it  were  fit  for  such  poor  iinite  creatures  as  we  are  to 
pronounce  \;\\di  inhuite  wisdom  and  goodness  could 
do,  I  think  we  miglit  say,  that  God  himself  cannot 
choose  what  is  not  good ;  ilie  freedom  of  the  Almighty 
hinders  not  his  being  determined  by  what  is  best. 

§.  50*  But  to  give  a  right  view  of  this     A  constant 
mistaken    part    of    liberty,     let    me    ask,     dctermina- 
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Would  any  one  be  a  cliangeling,  be- 
cause he  is  less  determined  by  wise  consi- 
derations than  a  wise  man  ?  Is  it  worth 
tlic  name  of  Ire.cdom  to  be  at  liberty  X.o 
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"  ])lay  the  fool,  and  draw  sliamc  and  misery  upon  a.. 
"  nmiVs  >elt':''  If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of 
rpason,  and  to  waiU  that  restraint  of  examination  and 
judgment,  wliich  keeps  us  from  choosing  or  doing  the 
worse,  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  arc 
the  only  freemen :  but  yet,  1  think,  nobody  would 
choose  to  be  mad  for  the  sake  of  such  libertv,  hut  he 
that  is  mad  already.  Tlie  constant  desire  of  happiness, 
and  the  constraint  it  puts  u[)on  us  to  act  for  it,  no-body, 

I  think,  accounts  an  abridgment  of  liberty,  or  at  least 
an  abridgment  of  lil)erty  to  be  complained  of.  (iod 
Aln7ii;hty  himself  is  under  the  necessity  of  beinjij  happy; 
and  tlie  more  anv  imvllicent  beinix  is  so,  the  nearer  is 
its  aj)proach  to  infmilc'.  perfection  and  happiness.  That 
in  this  state  (if  ignorance  we  short-siiihted  creatures 
ini«j;ht  not  mistake  true  felicitv,  we  are  endowed  wilha 
power  to  suspend  any  particular  desire,  and  keep  it 
from  determining  tlie  will,  and  engaging  ns  in  action. 
This  is  sifemding  still,  where  we  are  not  sufficiently  as- 
sured of  the  wav:  examination  is  consultintr  a  miidc. 
The  determinatiun  of  the  will  upon  inquiry  is  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  that  guide  :  and  he  that  has  a  power 
to  act  or  not  to  act,  accordinir  as  such  determination 
directs,  is  a  free  ai^cnt ;  such  determination  ahridsiei 
not  that  power  wherein  libertv  consists.  He  that  has' 
his  chains  knocked  ojT,  anil  the  prison-door.>  set  0|)cn 
to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  because  he  may  either 
go  or  stay,  as  he  best  likes  ;  though  his  preference  lie 
detennined  to  stav,  by  the  daVkness  of  the  ni^hL  or 
illness  of  the  weather,  or  want  of  other  iodiiini;.  lie' 
ceases  not  to  be  free,  thoiigh  the  desire  of  sonic  con- : 
venience  to  be  hnd  tliere  absolutely  determines  his  pr«% 
ference,  and  makes  him  stay  in  his  jH'ison. 
IhciKWMty  ^-  '^^'  -^^  therefore  the  highest  j^rfcc- 
of  }iirsiiii»g'  tion  of  intellectual  nature  lies  in  a  careful 
iruckippi-       and  constant  i)ursuit  of  true  and  solid  lia[>- 

II  'S  tho  piness,   so  the  care  of  ourselves,   that  ve 
ofTiUm"        niistake  not  imaginary  for  real  happiness,  fe 

the    necessary  foundation    of   our  libcr^- 
77j(?  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  pin*9uit  of  J 
Aa^);»/Vcss  in  general,  w\uc\v  '\^  o\\x  ^vcatest  good,  and 
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wbklif  as  such,  our  desires  always  folio w^,  the  more  are 
wt  free  from  any  necessary  determination  of  our  will 
to  any  particular  action,  and  from  a  necessary  conipli- 
ioce  with  our  desire,  set  upon  any  particular,  and  ttien 
ippearing  preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examined, 
whether  it  has  a  tendency  to,  or  be  inconsistent  with 
}ur  real  liappiness :  and  therefore  till  we  are  as  much  in- 
formed upon  this  inquiry,  as  the  weiglit  of  the  matter, 
ind  the  nature  of  the  case  demands;  we  are,  by  the 
necessity  of  preferring  and  pursuing  true  happiness  as 
}ur  greatest  good,  obliged  to  suspend  the  satisfaction  of 
3ur  desires  in  particular  cases. 

§.  52.  This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns 
the  liberty  of  intellectual  beings,  in  their  TP^  reaion 
constant  endeavours  af^er  and  a  steady  pro- 
%cution  of  true  felicity,  that  they  can  suspend  this 
prosecution  in  particular  cases,  till  they  had*  looked 
before  tiiem,  and  informed  themselves  whether  that 
parucular  tiling,  which  is  then  proposed  or  desired,  lie 
in  the  way  to  their  main  end,  and  make  a  real  part  of 
that  which  is  their  greatest  good  :  for  the  inclination 
ifld  tendnu  y  of  their  nature  to  happiness  is  an  oi)li- 
j£^tion  and  motive  to  them,  to  take  care  not  to  mistake 
jrmiss  it;  and  so  necessarily  puts  them  upon  caution, 
ieliberation,  and  wariness,  in  the  direction  of  their 
particular  actions,  which  are  the  means  to  obtain  iL 
kVhatcver  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of  real 
bliss,  the  same  necessity  with  the  same  force  establisiies 
suspense,  dchberation,  and  scrutiny  of  each  successive 
desire,  whether  the  satisfaction  of  it  docs  not  inter- 
ffre  with  our  true  happiness,  and  mislead  us  from  it. 
This,  as  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  privilege  of  finite 
intellectual  beings ;  and  I  desire  it  may  be  well  con- 
sidered, whether  the  great  inlet  and  exercise  of  all  the 
liberty  men  have,  are  capable  ot^  or  can  be  useful  tf>. 
them,  and  that  w  hereon  depends  the  turn  of  their  ac- 
tions, does  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  susp(;nd  their 
desires,  and  stop  them  from  determining  their  wilU  to 
any  action,  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly  exaniiiieti  th<» 
good  and  evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  weight  of  intf 
lliini;  requires.     This  we  arc  able  to  do,  '«xvuV  wWw  \\v\ 
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have  done  it,  we  have  done  our  duty,  ftnd  all  that  n  lit 
our  power,  and  indeed  all  that  needs.  For  since  the 
will  supposes  knowledge  to  guide  its  choice,  and  sU 
that  we  can  do  is  to  hold  our  wills  undetermined,  tfll 
we  have  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  what  we  desire. 
What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of  conse- 
quences linked  one  to  another,  all  def)cndiug  on  the  I^ 
determination  of  the  judgment ;  which,  Vvhether  it  shall 
be  upon  a  hasty  and  precipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due 
and  mature  examination,  is  in  our  power ;  experience 
showing  us^  that  in  most  cases  we  are  able  to  suspend 
the  present  satisfaction  of  any  desire. 

Government  5'  ^^'  ^^^  '*  ^^^  extreme  disturbance 
of  our  j?ai-  (^s  sometimes  it  happens)  possesses  our 
sions  the  whole  miiul,  as  wheri  the  pain  of  the  rack, 
right  im-  an  impetuous  uneasiness,  as  of  love,  anger, 
liSrrt™^"'^      or  any  other  violent  passion,  running  away 

with  us,  allows  us  not  the  liberty  of  tliou^t, 
and  we  are  not  inast^M's  enough  of  our  OAvn  minds  to 
consider  thoroughly  and  examine  fairly;  Ciod,  who 
knows  our  frailty,  pities  our  weakness,  and  requires  of 
us  no  more  than  we  arc  uhlc  ti  tlo,  and  sees  what  was 
and  what  was  not  in  our  poMcr,  will  judge  as  a  kind 
and  merciful  father.  Ikit  the  forbearance  of  a  too 
hasty  compliance  with  our  desires,  the  moderation  and 
restraint  of  our  passions,  so  that  our  understandings  may 
be  free  to  examine,  and  reason  unbiassed  give  its  judg- 
ment, being  that  whereon  a  right  direction  of  our  con- 
duct to  true  happiness  depends  ;  it  is  in  this  we  should 
employ  our  chief  care  and  endc^avours.  In  this  wc 
should  take  pains  to  suit  the  relish  of  our  minds  to  the 
true  intrinsick  good  or  ill  that  is  in  things,  and  not 
permit  an  allowed  or  snj)po.se(l  possible  great  and 
weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our  thoughts,  wiihonl 
leaving  any  relish,  any  desire  of  itself  there,  till,  by  a 

4ue  consideration  of  its  true  worth,  we  have  formed 

• 

appetites  in  our  minds  suitable  to  it,  and  made  ourselves 
uneasy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  losing  it 
And  how  much  this  is  in  every  one's  power,  by  making 
resolutions  to  himself,  such  as  he  may  keep,  is  ea5\'  for 
every  one  to  try,  Not  kt  any  oue  say  lie  cannot  go- 
vern 
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vern  his  passions,  nor  hinder  ihcm  from  breaking  out; 
aad  candying  him  into  action ;  for  wiitit  he  can  do  bc^ 
fore  a  prince,  or  a  great  man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  iu 
the  presence  of  God,  if  lie  v^ill. 

§.  54..  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  Howmcn 
easy  to  give  an  account  how  it  conics  to  a>nact«  sur- 
pass, tliat  though  all  men  desire. happiness,  fu^-* difTcKnt 
yet  their  wills  carry  them  so  contrarily, 
and  consequently  some  oi*  tliem  to  what  is  evil.  And 
to  tills  I  sav,  that  the  various  and  contrai*v  choices  that 
men  make  in  the  world,  do  not  argue  that  they  do  not 
all  pursue  good ;  but  that  tiie  same  tlung  is  not  good 
to  ©very  man  alike.  This  variety  of  pursuits  shows, 
that  every  one  does  not  place  his  happiness  iu  the  same 
tiling,  or  choose  the  same  way  to  it  Were  all  tlie  con- 
cerns of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  followed 
study  and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking  and  hunt- 
ing :  why  one  chose  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  :ano- 
ther  sobriety  and  riches ;  would  not  be,  because  every 
one  of  these  did  not  aim  at  his  own  happiness,  but  be- 
cause  their  happiness  was  placed  in  different  things. 
And  therefore  it  was  a  right  answer  of  the  physician  lo 
his  patieiit  that  had  sore  eyes  :  If  you  have  more  plea- 
sure in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of  your  sight, 
wine  is  good  for  you  ;  but  if  the  pleasure  of  seeing  be 
greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is  nauglit 

§•  Jj.  The  mind  has  a  dilfercnt  relish,  as  well  as  tlie 

palate;  and  you  will  as  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  delight 

all  men  with  riches   or   i^lorv    (which   vet  some  men 

place  their  happiness  in)  as  you  wuuld  l)  satisfy  all 

mens  hunger  with  cheese  or  lubftcrs;   ^Ijich,   though 

very  agreeable  and  delicious  fare  to  some,  aie  lo  others 

extremely  nauseous  and   otteii^rive :   and   many   people 

Hould  with  reason   prefer    the   griping   of  an   hungry 

belly,    to   those   dishes   which   are   a    fea^t   to    others* 

lience  it  was,   I  think,  that  the  ])hilosophers  of  old  did 

b  vain  enquire,  whether  sunmirm  boumn  consisted  in 

riches,  or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation. 

•And  they  might  have  as  reasonably  difputed,  whether 

4)e  best  reUsh  were  to  be  found  in  a|)pies,  plums,   or 

^ts;  and  liave  divided  themselves  into  sew ts  upon  U. 
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'  For  as  pleasartt  tastes  depend  not  on  the  things  thcfm- 
selves  but  their  a^recableness  to  this  or  that  particular 
palate,  >\  herein  there  is  great  variety ;  so  the  greatest 
happiness  consists    in   the   having  those   things  which 
produce  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  in  the  absence  of 
those  which  cause  any  disturbance,  any  pain.      Now, 
these,  to  different  men,  are  very  different  things.    If 
therefore  men  in  this  lite  only  have  hope,  if  in  this  life 
they  can  only  enjoy,  it  is  not  sti'ange  nor  unreasonable, 
that  they  should  seek  their  happiness  by   avoiding  all 
things  that  disease  them  here,  and  by  pursuing  all  that 
delight  them ;  wherein  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find  va- 
riety and  dillerence.     For  if  there  be  no  prospect  be- 
yond the  grave,  the  inference  is  certainly  right,  "let 
"  us  eat  and  drink,"  let  us  enjoy  what  we  delight  in, 
**  for  to-morrow   we  shall  die."     This,   I  think,  may 
serve  to  show  us  the  reason,  why,  though  all  men's  dc- 
sres  tend  to  happiness,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
same  object.     Slen  may  choose  different  things,  and  yet 
all  choose  right;  supposing  them  only  like  a  company 
of  poor  insects,  whereof  some  are  bees,  delighted  with 
flowers  and  their  sweetness ;    others  beetles,  delighted 
with  other  kinds  of  viands,  which  having  enjoyed  for 
a  .'iOason,   thev  would  cease  to  be,  and  exist  no  more 
for  ever. 

How  men  ^.  5h\  These  things  duly  weighed,  will 

come  to  aive  US,  as  I  tliink,  a  clear  view  into  the 

chcK»ie  ill.        •^- .jj^.  ^^^.  human  liberty.     Liberty,  it  is  plain, 

ron5i?ts  in  a  power  to  do,  or  not  to  do  ;  to  do,  or  for- 
be*ar  doinjj,  as  we  will.  This  cannot  be  denied.  Bnt 
ihi-s  seeming  to  c()ni[>rehend  only  the  actions  of  a  man 
lonseculive  to  volition,  it  is  farther  inquired,  "  whc- 
''  ther  he  be  al  lil)cnv  to  ivill,  or  no."  And  to  this 
it  lias  bi>en  au^wertul,  that  in  most  cases  a  man  is^nol 
.'U  liberty  to  lorbrar  the  act  of  volition :  he  must  exert 
an  act  of  his  will,  whereby  the  action  proposed  is  made 
to  exist,  or  nut  to  exist.  But  vet  theie  is  a  case 
wherein  a  man  is  at  liberty  in  respect  of  willing*  and 
tfiui  is,  the  cllO()^ill^  of  a  remote  good,  as  an  end  to  be 
;»!n>uc(l. .  Here  a  man  may  suspect  the  act  of^iis 
choicr  t'rom  being  dctftnv\u\cd  for  or  against  the  thing 
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proposed,  till  he  l«is  examined  whether  it  be  really  of 
a  nature  iu  itself  and  consequences  to  nuke  him  happy, 
or  no.  For  when  he  has  once  chosen  it,  antl  thereby 
it  is  become  a  part  of  his  happiness,  it  raises  dt\sirc, 
and  that  proportionably  gives  him  uneasiness,  which 
determines  his  will,  and  sets  him  at  work  in  pursuit 
of  his  choice  on  all  occasions  tliat  offer.  And  here  wc 
may  see  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  man  may  Justly 
incur  punishment,  though  it  be  certain  that  in  all  the 
particular  actions  that  he  wills,  he  does,  and  neces- 
sarily does  will  that  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good. 
For,  though  his  will  be  always  determined  by  that 
which  is  judged  good  by  his  understanding,  vet  it  ex- 
cuses him  not :  because,  by  a  too  hasty  choice  of  his 
own  making,  he  has  imposed  on  tums:«lf  Avrong  mea- 
sures of  good  and  evil ;  which,  however  false  and  fal- 
lacious, have  the  same  inAuence  on  all  his  future  con- 
duct, as  if  they  were  true  and  right.  lie  has  vitiated 
his  own  palate,  and  must  be  answerable  to  himself  for 
the  sickness  and  death  that  follows  from  it.  The  eter- 
nal law  and  nature  of  things  must  not  be  altered,  to 
comply  with  his  ill-ordered  choice.  If  the  neglect,  or 
abuse,  of  the  liberty  he  iiad  to  examine  what  wotiid 
really  and  truly  make  for  his  happiness,  misleads  him, 
the  miscarriages  that  follow  on  it  must  be  imputed  to 
his  own  election.  He  had  a  power  to  suspend  his  deter- 
mination :  it  was  given  him,  that  he  might  examine, 
and  take  care  of  his  own  happiness,  and  look  that  he 
were  not  deceived.  And  he  could  never  judge,  thfil  it 
was  better  to  be  deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  and  near  concernuicnt. 

What  has  been  said  may  also  di-^cover  to  us  the  rca- 
son  why  men  in  this  world  prefer  different  things,  and 
pursue  hiippiness  by  contrary  courf^es.  IJut  yet,  since 
men  are  always  constant,  and  in  earnest,  in  matters  of 
happiness  and  misery,  the  question  still  remain^  How- 
men  come  often  to  prefer  the  worse  to  the  better ;  and 
to  choo5C  that,  wiiicii  by  their  own  cunfcsdon,  has  H)aae 
them  mi*5crable  ? 

$.  57'  To  account  for  the  varioiii*  and  contrary  Wivs 
Bien  take,  though  all  aim  at  being  ha«^)\)V,  v*vi  wwvoV  cov.- 

VoL.  I.  S  '  ^^^^^ 
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sider  whence  iU(\  various  uiicabincsscs,  that  detcnnine 
tire  will  in  the  {)iclcrcnce  of  each  voluntary  action,  have 
tiicir  rise. 

Krohi  bodily  ^'  Somc  of  thcm  conic  from  causes  not 
pains.  ii^  <'^ii'  power ;  such  as  are  often  the  pains 

of  llie  body,  from  want,  disease,  or  outward 
injuries,  as  the  rack,  Sec.  which,  when  present  and 
violent,  operate  for  the  most  part  forcibly  on  the  will, 
and  turn  Uic  courses  of  men's  lives  from  virtue,  piety, 
and  religion,  and  what  before  they  judged  to  lead  to 
happiness;  every  one  not  endeavouring,  or  through 
disuse  not  being  able,  by  the  contemplation  of  remote 
and  future  good,  to  raise  in  himself  desires  of  them 
strong  enough  to  counterbalance  the  uneasiness  he  feels 
in  those  bodily  torments,  and  to  keep  his  will  steady 
in  the  choice  of  those  actions  which  lead  to  future 
happiness.  A  neighbour  country  has  been  of  late  a 
tragical  theatre,  from  which  we  might  fetch  instances, 
if  there  needed  any,  and  the  m  orld  did  not  in  all  coun- 
tries and  a^es  furnish  examples  enough  to  confirm  that 
received  observation,  '*  neccssitas  cogit  ad  turpia;"'  and 
therefore  there  is  great  reason  for  us  to  pray,  '*  lead  us 
not  into  temi)tation.'' 

r  <J.  Other  unea.sincsses  arise  from  our  dc- 

dcbiri-s,  aiib"!  sire.s  of  absent  good';  which  desires  always 
inq^frcm  bear  proportion  to,  and  dcpeiKl  on  the  Judg- 

wrongjuJg-  ijieiu  we  make,  and  the  relish  wc  have  of 
^^^'*  aiiy  anMintgood  :  in  both  whicii  we  are  apt 

10  be  vivtiousjy  nii>leil,  and  that  by  our  own  fault. 
Our  i'ld'--  §.  .OS.  lA  the  iirat  place,   1  shall   consider 

inrni(.i%v-  the  wrong  judgments  men  make  of  future 
MMU  ^ok\\  ct  good  unci  evil,  whereby  ihcir  desires  are 
t  vil  aivv^yb  nji^led.  Forj  as  to  present  happiness  and 
^^^^^^*  liiiscrv,  when  that  alone  comes  into  consi- 

deration,  ami  the  consequences  are  quite  removed,  a 
iniin  never  chooses  amiss ;  he  knows  what  best  pleases 
him,  and  that  he  actually  prefers.  Things  in  their 
proscn!  enjoynunt  are  v/hat  they  seem:  the  apparent 
•jnd  real  good  are,'  in  this  case,  ah\ays  the  same.  I'or 
iho  pain  or  j>ieasure  being  just  so  great,  and  no  greater 
///.///  it  i\  ielf,  the  pvc^^ul  ^)od  or  evil  is  really  so  much 
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as  it  appears.  And  thcr.efore,  were  every  action  of  .ours 
.concluded  within  itself,  and  drew  no  consequences  after 
it,  we  should  undoubtedly  never  err  in  our  choice  of  good ; 
we  should  always  infallibly  prefer  the  best.  Were  tlic 
pains  of  honest  industry,  and  of  starving  with  hunger 
and  cold,  set. together  before  us,  nobody  would  be  in 
doubt  which  to  choose  :  Avere  the  satisfaction  of  9.  lust, 
and  the  joys  of  heaven  offered  at  once  to  any  one's  pre- 
sent possession,  he  would  not  balante,  or  err  in  the  de- 
termination of  his  choice. 

§.  59.  i$ut  since  our  voluntary  actions  carry  not  all 
the  happiness  and  misery  that  depend  on  them,   along 
with  them  in  their  present  performance,  but  are   tlie 
precedent  causes  of  good  and  evil,  which  they  draw  al- 
ter them,    and  bring  upon  us,    when  they  themselves 
are  palled  and  cease  to  be ;  our  desires  look  beyond  our 
present  enjoyments,  and  carry  the  mind  out  to  absent 
good,  according  to  the  necessity  which  we  think  there 
is  of  it,  to  the  making  or  increase  of  our  happiness. 
It  is  our  opinion  of  such  a  necessity,  that  gives  it  its 
attraction:  without  that,  we  are  not  moved  by  absent 
good.      For  in  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to,  and  sensible  of  here,  wherein  we 
enjoy  but  one  pleasure  at  once,  which,  wlieu  all  un- 
easiness is  away,   is,  whilst,  it  lasts,  sufficient  to  make 
us  think  ourselves  happy ;  it  is.  not  all  remote,  qind  even 
apparent  good,  tliat  atlccts  us.  .  Be^cause  the  indolcncy 
and  enjoyment  we  have,  suflicing  for  our.  present  hap- 
piness, we  desire  not  touveutu re  the. change;    since  we 
judge  that  we  are  happy  already,,  being  content,  and 
that  is  enough.     Vov  who  is  content  is  happy.     Hut  as 
soon  as  any  new  uneasiness  conies  in,  this  happiness  is 
disturbed,  and  we  are  set  afresh  on  v.ork  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

§.  60.  Their  aptness^  therefore,  to  con-     From  a 
elude  that  they  can  be  happv  without  it,     ^rong  judg- 
^  one  great  occasion  that  men  often  are  not    ^.^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
*^sed  to  the  desire  of  the  greatest  absent    ccssary  part 
pOod.      For.  whilsit  such  thoughts   possess    of  their  hap- 
^em,  the.  joys  of  a  future  state  move  them    P»»<^ss. 
^ot :  they  have  little  concern  or  uneasiueas  '*xV>omX.  )i^^^% 

8  2  -Mv^ 
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and  the  Mill,  free  from  the  delcrmination  of  such  de- 
sires, is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfaction^  and 
to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  M'hich  it  then  feels, 
in  its  want  of  and  longings  after  them.  Change  but  a 
man!s  view  of  these  things;  let  him  see,  that  virtue 
and  religion  are  necessary  to  his  happiness;  let  him 
look  into  Hlie  future  state  of  bliss  or  misery,  and  sec 
there  God,  the  righteous  judge,  ready  to  '*  render  to 
*'  every  man  according  to  his  deeds;  to  them  M'ho  by 
*'  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  gloiy,  and 
"honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life;  but  unto 
"  every  soul  that  doth  evil,  indignation  and  wrath, 
**  tribulation  and  anguish :"  to  him,  I  say,  who  hath 
a  prospect  of  the  different  state  of  perfect  happiness^ 
or  misery,  that  attends  all  men  after  this  life,  depend- 
ing on  their  behaviour  here,  the  measures  of  good  and 
evil,  that  govern  his  choice,  arc  mightily  changed. 
Por  since  nothing  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  this  life  can 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  endless  happiness,  or  ex- 
quisite niii^cry,  of  an  immortal  soul  hereafter ;  actions 
in  his  powei  will  have  their  preference,  not  according 
to  the  transient  pleasure  or  pain  that  accompanies  or 
follows  tliem  here,  but  as  they  serve  to  secure  that  per- 
fect (iuiablc  happiness  hereafter. 

A  more  par.  ^'  ^^*  ^"^  ^^  account  more  particularly 
ticuUrru:.  for  the  ibiscry  that  men  often  bring  on 
count  of  tiicniselves,    notwithstanding  that  they  do 

wrong  judg.  .^\[  jj^  camcst  pursuc  happiness,  we  inurf 
"^""*  consider  how  things  come  to  be  represented 

to  our  desires,  under  deceitful  appearances;  and  that  is 
by  the  judjinicnt  pronouncing  wrongly  concerning  them. 
1  o  sL'c  how  far  this  reaches,  and  what  are  the  causes  oi 
wroiiii  ju(liin:cnt,  we  must  remember  that  tilings  arc 
iudiird  i£()(»(l  or  bad  in  a  double  sense. 

First,    iliuL  which  i.s  properly  good  or  bad,  is  notbinE 
but  barely  pleasure  or  pain. 

Secontlly,  Dut  because  not  only  present  pleasure  arJ 

pain,  b'lt  that  also  which  is  apt  by  its  efficacy  or  con- 

fiC(;iicncos  to  brhig  il  upon  us  at  a  distance,  is  a  pro[)cr 

objt^ct  of  0!U*  desires,  and  apt  to  move  a  creature  tiw^ 

has  foresight;    thcvctoi^  thuv^i   also   that   draw  after 

tlirm 
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them  pleasure  and  pain,  are  considered  as  good  and 
evil. 

%.  62.  The  ^vrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and 
snakes  the  will  often  fasten  on  the  worse  side,  lies  in 
misreporting  upon  the  various  comparisons  of  these. 
The  wrong  judgment  1  am  here  speaking  of,  is  not 
what  one  man  may  think  of  the  determination  of  ano- 
ther, but  what  every  man  himself  must  confess  to  be 
wrong.  For  since  I  lay  it  for  a  certain  ground,  that 
every  intelligent  being  really  seeks  happiness,  which 
consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  without  any  con- 
siderable mixture  of  uneasiness ;  it  is  impossible  any 
one  should  willingly  put  into  his  own  draught  any  bitter 
ingredient,  or  leave  out  any  thing  in  his  power,  that 
would  tend  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the  compleating  of 
his  hfippiness,  but  only  by  HTong  judgment.  I  shall  not 
here  speak  of  that  mistake  which  is  the  consequence  of 
invincible  error,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of 
wrong  judgment ;  but  of  that  wrong  judgment  which 
every  man  himself  must  confess  to  be  so. 

§*  Q2.  If,  therefore,  as  to  present  plea-  in  comparing 
£ure  and  pain,  the  mind,  as  has  been  said,  present  an4 
never  mistakes  that  which  is  really  good  or  *"^"^^ 
evil ;  that  which  is  the  greater  pleasure,  or  the  greater 
pain,  is  really  just  as  it  appears.  But  though  present 
pleasure  and  pain  show  their  difference  and  degrees  so 
plainly,  as  not  to  leave  rgom  for  mistake ;  yet  when 
we  compare  present  pleasure  or  pain  with  future, 
(which  is  usually  the  case  in  the  most  important  deter- 
minations of  the  will)  we  often  make  wrong  judgments 
of  them,  taking  our  measures  of  tliem  in  different  po- 
sitions of  distance.  Objects^  near  our  view,  are  apt  to 
be  thqught  greater  than  tliose  of  a  larger  size,  that  are 
more  remote ;  and  so  it  is  with  pleasures  and  pains ; 
the  present  is  apt  to  carry  it,  and  those  at  a  distance 
have  the  disadvantage  in  tlie  comparison.  Thus  most 
men,  like  spendtiirift  heirs,  are  apt  to  judge  a  little 
in  hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come  ;  and  so,  for 
small  matters  m  pofleflion,  part  with  greater  ones  in 
reversion.  But  that  this  is  a  wrong  judgment^  cvcvm 
one  mi)st  aUoir,  Jet  h\^  pleasiiire  cousUv  u\  \^Wv^n^k  \v 
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will;  ?ince  that  which*  is  future*  will  certainly  come  to 
be  present;  and  then  having  the  same  advantage  of 
ftcarness,  >Vill  shmv  itself  in'  its  full  dimensions,  and 
discover  his  wilful  mistake,  who  judged  of  it  by  une- 
cfual  measures.  Wpre  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accom- 
panied, rhc  very  nionfcnt  a  man  *  takes  off  his  glass, 
with  that  sick  stomadi  and  aking  head,  which,  in  some 
men,  are  sure  to  follcr^v  not  many  hours  after :  I  think 
nobod}',  wlHitever 'plcasifre*  he  had  in  his  cups,  would, 
on  these  CondiTfons,  ev^er  letwinO  touch  his  lips;  which 
yet  he  daily  Swallows:;-  and  the  evil  side  comes  to  be 
chosen  only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little  difference  in 
time.  But  if  pleasure  or  pain  can  be  so  lessened  only 
by  a  few  hours  removal,  how  murh  more  will- if  be*  so 
by  a  farther  distance,  to  a  man  that  will  not  bv  a"  right 
judgment  do  >vhat  timer  will,  i.  e.  bring  it  home  .upon 
himself,  and  consider  it  as  present,  ancl  there  take  its 
true  dimensions  ?  Tliis  is  the  way  we  usually  impose 
en  ourselves,  in  respect  of  bare  pleasure*  and  pain,-  or 
the  true  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery;-  the  ftiture 
Joscs  its  just  pfoportion,  and  whaf 'is  present  obtains 
ihe  preference  as  tlTe'grratcr.  *  I  mention  not  here  the 
wronc;  iudirmcnt,  Avherebv  the  absent  are  not  only  Ics- 
?ened,  but  reduced  td  pcriect  nothing;  when  men  en- 
joy what  they  can  in  present,  and  make*  sure  -of  tliat, 
concluding;  annss  tliatt  no  e\il  williheiiGe  follow.  For 
that  lies  not  in  compxrring  the  grdatncss  of  future  goad 
iind  evil,  which  is  that  we*  arc  here*  speaking  x)f;  but  in 
another  sortof  wrbng  jitdfinTcnt  which  is '  concerning 
Upod  or  evil;  as  it  is  "cbniridercd  to  "be- the  cause 
nnd  prdcurcmenf  of  plcatfur6  or  pam,  that  will  follow 

from  it         *         ' ''^'         •    • 

Causes  of  ?•  ^^'^'  The*  ctiuse  of  cmr^iudgmg- amiss, 

•this,^  when  wo  compare  bur  present  pleasure  or 

.  pain  with  future,  Kerns  to  me  to  be'tHe 
weak  and  narrow  cpn?itifntion  of cmr  minds.  -We Can- 
not well  enjoy  two  plcasiu^es  at  "once,  Tnnch  less'anv 
pleasure  almost,  whilst  pain  possesses"  us/'*  The- present 
pleasure,  if  it  he  not  very  languid;  and  aliftost'nonfeW 
^JJ,  fills  our  narrow  souls,  and  so  takes  iip  tte^trBpfc 
^hid,  iliat  it  scarce  feavcs 'a\\'^' \^o^\'^^t  ^  S^^ 
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sent :  or  if  eunong  oi^t  pleasures,  there  are  some  which 
are  not  strong  eiiough.  to  exclude  the  consideration  of 
things  at  a^  distance;    yet  we  have  so  great  aii  al)hor- 
rence  of  pain,  that  ^,  little  of  it  extinguishes  all  our 
pleasures :  ac  litdq  bhter  mingled  in  our  cup, ,  leaves  no 
relish  of  the  sw^e^.     Hence  it  comes,  tliat  at  any  rate 
we  desire  ta  be  rid  of  the  present  evil,  which  we  are 
apt  to  think  nothing  absent  can  equal;  because,  under 
the  present  pain,  we  find  not  qiu'selves  capable  of  any 
this  least  degree  of  happiness*     Rlc-n-'s  daily  complaints 
are  a  loud  proof  of  this  :  the  pahi  that  any-  one  actually 
feels  is  stiU  of  all  other  the  worst;  aud  it  is  with  an- 
guish they  cry  out,   ''  Any  rather   than  this :    nqtliing 
**  can  be  so  intolerable  as  what  I  now  suffer;"     And 
therefore  our  whole  endeavours  aud  thousjlits  are  in- 
tent  to  get  rid  of  tlie  present  evil  before  all  things,  as 
die  first  necessai*y  condition  to  our  happiness,  let  what 
will   follow.     Nothing,    as  we   passionately  thhik,  can 
exceed,    or  almost  equal,    the  uneasiness   that  sits  f;o 
heavy  upon  us.     And  because  the  abstinence  from  a 
present  pleasure  that  offers  itsell',  is  a  pain,  nay  often- 
times a  very  great  one,  the  desire  being  inflamed  by  a 
near  and  tempting  object ;    it  is  no  wonder  that  diat 
operates  after  the  same  maimer,  pain  docs,  and  lessens 
in  our  thoughts  what  is  future ;    and  so  forces^  as  it 
were,  blindfold  into  its  embraces. 

§.  65.  Add  to  this,  that  absent  good,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  future  pleasure,  especially  if  of  a  sort 
we  are  unacquainted  with,  seldom  is  able  to  counter- 
balance any  uneasiness,  cither  of  pain  or  desire,  which 
is  present.  Tor  its  greatness  beii^g  no  more  than  what 
shall  be  really  tasted  when  (mi joyed,  men  ar^apt  enough 
to  lessen  that,  to  make  it  give  ploee  to  any  present 
desire;  and  conclude  with  themselves,  that  when  it 
<:omes  to  trial,  it  may  possibly  not  answer  the  report, 
or  opinion,  that  generally  passes  of  it ;  they  havuig  of- 
ten ibund,  that  not  only  what  others  have  magnified, 
but  even  what  tliey  themselves  have  enjoyed  with  great 
pleasMre  and  delight  at  one  time,  has  jnoved  insipid  or 
nauseous  at  another  ;  and  therefore  they  sec  nothini^  iu 
it  for  M'bjch  -they  bhould  forego  a  \>\xiba\X.  v:\\;^w\w^vX* 

b  4  ^     ^^'^ 
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But  that  this  is  a  false  way  of  judging,  when  applied  to 
the  happiness  of  another  life,  they  inu&t  confess ;  unless 
they  will  say,  '*  God  cunnot  make  those  happy  he  de- 
"  ^ipns  to  be  so."  For  that  being  intended  for  a  fetatc 
of  happiness,  it  must  certainly  be  agreeable  to  every 
one\s  wish  and  desire :  could  we  suppose  their  relishes 
as  (iilVerent  there  as  they  are  here,  yet  the  manna  in 
heaven  will  suit  every  one's  palate.  Thus  much,  of  the 
wrong  judgment  we  make  of  present  and  future  pleasure 
and  [tain,  when  they  are  compared  together,  and  so  the 
absent  considered  as  future. 

Tn  consider-  §.66.  II.  As  to  things  good  or  bad  in 
ing  coiiie-  their  consequences,  and  by  the  aptness 
qucncos  of  15  in  them  to  procure  us  good  or  evil  in  ih^j 
action!).  future,  we  judge  amibs  several  ways. 

1.  M'hen  we  judge  that  so  much  evil  does  not  really 
depend  on  them,  as  in  truth  there  does. 

12.  When  wq  judge,  that  though  the  consequence  be 
of  that  moment,  yet  it  is  not  of  that  certainty,  but  tliat 
it  may  othcr\\i^c  fall  out,  or  else  by  some  means  be 
avoided,  as  by  industry,  address,  change,  repentance, 
&c.  'I'liat  these  are  wrong  ways  of  judging,  were  easy 
to  show  in  every  particular,  if  I  would  examine,  them 
at  large  singly :  but  I  shall  only  mention  this  in  general, 
\iz.  that  it  is  a  very  wrong  and  irrational  way  of  pro- 
rceding,  to  venture  a  greater  good  for  a  less,  upon  un- 
certain guesses,  and  before  a  due  examination  be  made 
proportionable  to  the  weigiitiutiss  of  the  matter,  and 
t\\e  ronft^rninent  it  is  to  us  not  to  mistake.  This.  I 
tliink,  I'vcry  one  must  confess,  especially  if  he  considers 
liif*  u-unl  causes  of  this  wrong  judgment,  whereof  these 
followini;  arc  some. 

^ ., ,  .^  ^^^  ^.  ()7.  I.  Ignorance:  he  that  judges  widi- 

i/.i".  ^^"^  informing  himself  to  the  utmost  that  ho 

i^  cuj)abl(;,  cannot  accjuit  himself  of  judging 

II.  liiaJvrrtrnrv :  wlicn  a  man  overlooks  even  that 
A  lirh  he  doc-  know.  This  is  an  alVected  and  present 
ii^;noiaii(T,  which  misleads  our  judgments  as  much  as 
r:  ■  (Jiiii  r.  Judging  is,  as  it  were,  balancing  an  ac- 
C  • -'t,    and    determining   on  which  side  the  odds  li^i 

If 
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If  therefore  either  side  be  huddled  up  in  hastt%  and 
several  qf  the  suips,  tliat  should  have  ggne  into  tlie 
reckoping,    be  overlopked  and  left  out,    this  precipi- 
tancy causes  as  wrong  a  judgment,  as  if  it  were  a  per- 
fect ignorance.     That  which    most  commonly  causes 
this,  is  the  prevalency  gf  some  present  pleasure  or  pain, 
heightened  by  our  feeble  passionate  nature,  most  strongly 
wrought  on  by  w  hat  is  present,     'i  o  ciieck  this  preci- 
pitancy, our  understanding  and  reason  was  given  us,  if 
ue  wiU  make  a  right  use  of  it,  to  search  and  see,  and 
^cn  judge    thereupon.     Without  liberty,  the   under- 
standing would  be  to  no  purpose ;  and  without  under- 
standing, liberty  (if  it  could  be)  would  signify  nothing. 
If  a  man  sees  what  would  do  him  good  or  harm,  what 
\iould  make  him  happy  or  miserable,    without  being 
able  t9  move  himsQlf  one  step  towards  or  from  it,  what 
is  he  the  better  for  seeing?  And  he  that  is  at  liberty  to 
ramble  in  perfect  darkness,    what  is  his  liberty  better, 
than  if  he  were  driven  up  and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the 
force  of  tlie  wind  ?    The  being  acted  by  a  bhnd  im- 
pulse   from  witliout,    or  from    within,    is  little   odds. 
The  tirst,  therefore,  and  great  use  of  liberty,  is  to  liin- 
der  blind  precipitancy ;  the  principal  exercise  of  free- 
dom is  to  stand  still,  open  the  eyes,  look  about,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  consequence  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  requires. 
How  much  sloth  and  negligence,  heat  and  passion,  the 
prevalency  of  fashion,   or   acquired  indispositions,   do 
severally  contribute  on  occasion  to  these  wrong  judg- 
ments, I  shall  not  here  farther  inquire.     I  s-hall  only 
add  oue  other  false  judgment,  which  I  think  necessary 
to  mention,  because  pcrliaps  it  is  little  taken  notice  oli 
though  of  i^reat  intluence. 

§.68.  All  men  desire  happiness,  that  is     Wron-^iud^- 
past  doubt;    but,  as  has  been  already  oh-     mcntofwhat 
served,  when  they  ari^  rid  of  pain,  they  are     is  ncvossary 
apttotakc  up  with  any  pleaiiure  at  hand,     toourhappu 
or  that  custom  has  endeared  to  them,  to  rest     "*^^^' 
satisfied  in  that;    and  so  being  happy,  till  sonie  ne\r 
desire,  by  making  llioin  uiie<*sy,   disturbs  t\\a\.  YvdVVWLCi-^^ 
»iul<liuw^  them  that  llicy  are  not  bO,  Ihcvj  \oo^  wo  vecv- 
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thcr ;  nor  i<  the  ^vill  detci*mined  to  any  action,  in  pur- 
suit of  any  otiier  known  or  apparent  good.     For  since 
-ttic  find,   that  we  caiinot  enjoy  all  sorts  of  good,  bul 
one  excludes  another ;    tie-  do  not  fix  our  desires  on 
every  apparent  greater  good,  unless  it  be  judged  to  be 
necessary  to  our. happiness;  if  we  think  we  can  be  happy 
without  it,  it  nvovcs  us  not    -This'  is  another  occasioa 
to  men  of  judging  wrong,  when  they  take  not  that  to 
he  necessary   to    tl>eir   happiness  .which  really  is  ^o. 
Thits  niii>takc   misleads  us  both  .in  the  choice  of  the 
good  we  aim  at,  and  v6ry  often  in  the  means  to  it 
when  it  is  a  remote  good-.  '  But  which  way  ever  it  be, 
cither  by  placing  it  ^vhere  really  it  is  not,  or  by*nc- 
fnkvting  the  means  as  not  necessary  to  ■  k ;  when  a  man 
misses  his  great  end  lia])piness,  he  will  acknowledge  he 
judged   not    right.       That   which  contributes  to  this 
mistake,  is  the  real  or  suppofed  unpleasantness  of  the 
actions,   which  arc  the  way  to  this  end  ;  it  seeming  so 
preposterous  a  thing  to  men,   to  make  themselves  .un- 
liaj>py  in  order  to  -  happiness, '  that  they  do  not  easily 
bring  themselves  to  it. 

Y^v  <_a„  i  ^>9-   '"jc  last  inquiry,  therefore,  con- 

vl;i!^"r  rhc  ccnung  this  matter  is,  **  whether  it  be  in 
Agreeable-  ^'  a  man's  power-,  to  change  the  pleasani- 
Ticss  or  diba.     <•'  i,/.>s  mul  unpleasantness  that  accompanies 

.  iMani.  in  manv  cases  he  can.  Men  mayann 
{■hould  correct  tlicir  palates,  and  give  relish  to  wliat 
cither  has,  or  they  suppose  has  none.  The  relish  of 
the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  body,  and  like 
that  too  may  he  altered ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think, 
that  men  cannot  change  the  displeasingness  or  indiffe- 
rency  that  is  in  actions  into  pleasure  and  desire,  if  they 
will  do  but  what  is  in  their  poorer.  A  due  considera- 
tion will  do  it  in  some  cases;  and  practice,  applica- 
tion, and  custom  in  most.  Bread  or  tobacco  may  h^ 
neglected,  where  they  arc  shown  to  be  useful  to  healtli, 
because  of  an  indiffercncy  or  disrelish  to  them ;  reason 
and  consideration  at  first  recommend,  and  begin  their 
trial,   and  use  finds,  or  custom  makes  them  pleasant 

'nnii  tliie  is  so  in  virtue  too,  is  very  certain.     Actions 

are 
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pleasing  or  disi)lpasing,  either  in  themsolvcs,  or 
isidered  as  a  means  to  a  greater  and  \\\o\o  desirable 
I.  The  eating  of  a  well-seasoned  dish,  suited  to  a 
n's  palate,  may  move  the  mind  by  the  delight  i-tsolf 
t  accompanies  the  eating,  without  relbrence  to  any 
ercnd:  to  wliich  the  consideration  of  the  pleasure 
re  is  in  health  and  strength  (to  which  that  ftieat  is 
•servient)  may  add  a  new  gusto,  able  to  make  us 
Jlow  an  ill-relished  potion.  In  the  latter  of-  these, 
r  action  is  rendered  more  or  less  pleasing,  only  hy  the 
itemplation  of  the  end,-  and  the  being  more  or  less 
suaded  of  its  temdency  to'it,  ofr  necessary  connox^ion 
h  it :  but  the  pleasure  of  the  action -itself  is  best  ac- 
red or  increased  by  nse  and    practice'.     Trials  df- 

reconcile  us  to  that,  Avhicli  at  a  distance  wo  kKiked 
with  aversion  ;  and  by  rcj)etitiolYs  wear-  us  trito  a 
ing  of  what  possibly,  iti  the  lirst  esSay,  disploased"  us. 
bits  have  powerful  Chaiihs,  and  piirt  so  strong  at- 
ctions  of  easiness  find  pleasure  intaw'hat  we  accustom 
rselves  to,  that  we  cannot 'forbear  K>  do,  of- afe  least 
easy  in  the  omission  of  a?clftff*s,  \Vhich  habitual'  ptae- 
3  has  suited,  and  thereby  reebmniends  to  us.  Though 
5  be  very  visible,  and  eveiy  one's  fcxj>erien€e  shSws 
fi  he  can  do  so  ;  yet  it  is  i  pjfrt  in  the  conduct-  of 
n  towards  their  happiness,  neglected  to  ^fc' defgre'e, 
Lt  it  will  be  possibly  c  nt(^ftaincd  as  a  paradox,  if  \i  be 
d,  that  men  can  make  tliihp.^'  hi*  fictioife  more  or  less 
lasing  to  themselves;  and  tTi<Tel»y  remedy  tliaf,  iii 
lich  one  may  justly  iinjuite  a  J!;i''e.ut' deal  6f  their  wan- 
ring.  1  ashion  and  tlio  coinmon  opinion  Imving  set- 
d  wrong  notions,  and  education  and  ciistbnl  ill  habits, 
2  just  values  of  things  are  misplaced,  iand  the  palates 
men  corrupted.  Pains  should  be'ta^ccn*to  rectify 
jse ;  and  contrary  habits  change  our  jileasures,  and 
e  a  relish  to  tha-t  which  is  necessary  or  conducive  to 
r  happiness.  This  every  one  must  confess  he  can  do ; 
d  when  happiness  is  lost,  and  misery  overtakes  him, 

will  confess  he  did  am.ii?s  in  neglecting  it,  and  con- 
mn  himself  for  it :  and  I  ask  every  one,  w^icthcr  he 
s  riot  often  done  so  ? 

§.70. 
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Preference  of  ^.70.  I  shall  not  now  enlarge  an}'  farther 
vice lo  virtue  on  the  wronj;  judgments  and  neglect  of 
a  mamfcit  y;\\x\t  is  in  their  power,  whereby  men  mu- 
TOcntf  ^"  ^'  ^^^^  themselves.  This  would  make  a  vo- 
lume, and  is  not  my  business.  But  what- 
ever false  notions,  or  thamcful  neglect  of  what  is  in 
thtir  pov/cr,  may  put  men  out  of  their  way  to  happi- 
ness, and  distract  them,  as  Ave  see,  into  so  diflerent 
courses  of  life,  this  yet  is  certain,  that  morality,  esta- 
Mibhed  upon  \x.<  true  foundations,  cannot  but  determine 
the  choice  in  any  one  that  will  but  consider  :  and  he 
that  will  not  be  bo  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflect 
striouoiy  upon  infinite  happiness  and  misery,  must  needs 
condtmn  himself  as  not  making  that  use  of  his  under- 
Manding  he  should.  1*he  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  life,  which  the  Almighty  has  established  as  the 
enforcements  of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  deter- 
mii>e  the  choice,  against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain  tliis 
life  can  show,  when  the  eternal  state  is  considered  but 
in  )t3  bare  possibility,  which  no-body  can  make  any 
doubt  of.  He  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless 
happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  good 
li/e  here,  and  the  contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of 
a  bad  one ;  mubt  own  himself  to  judge  very  much  amiss 
if  he  does  not  conclude,  tliat  a  virtuous  life,  widi  the 
certain  expectation  of  everlabliug  bliss,  which  may 
come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the  fear 
of  that  dreadful  state  of  niibcry,  which  it  is  very  possi- 
ble may  overtake  the  guilty  ;  or  at  best  the  terrible 
uncertain  hopf^  of  annihilation.  This  is  evidently  so, 
thou;;h  the  virtuous  lite  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and 
the  vicious  continuiii  pleasure :  which  yet  is,  for  tlie 
n;ost  part,  nuitr:  ot:jcrwi>o,  and  wicked  men  liave  not 
\\\\xc\\  ihe  odds  to  brag  of,  v\'v\\  in  their  present  posses- 
.^•lou  ;  nay,  all  thin^is  rightly  considered,  have,  1  tliint 
even  tUc  wt)r.vt  i)art  lien*,  llut  when  infinite  happine^s 
is  nut  into  one  .scale  a'^aiust  hifinite  miscrv  in  the  other; 
it  die  wor.^t  tliai  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mis- 
takes, l)e  the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  it'i*|  * 
he  in  the  rijilit,  wl\o  can  without  madness  run  the 
venture  '-'  Who  in  UVs  \\\vs  NN0w\«\dvi^V5i,  v^  c^iac  within 
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a  possibility  of  infinite  misery,  which  if  he  miss,  there 
is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that  hazard  ?  Whereas  on 
the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  nothing  agaiwsl 
infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes 
to  pass.  If  the  good  man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  eter- 
nally happy ;  if  he  mistakes,  lie  is  not  miserable,  he 
feels  nothing.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  wicked  be  in 
the  right,  he  is  not  happy ;  if  he  mistakes,  he  is  infi- 
nitely miserable.  Must  it  not  be  a  most  manifest  wrong 
judgment  that  does  not  presently  see  to  which  side,  in 
tills  case,  the  preference  is  to  be  given  ?  I  have  forborn 
to  mention  any  thing  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of 
a  future  state,  designing  here  to  ^how  the  wrong  judg- 
ment tliat  any  one  must  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own 
principles,  laid  how  he  pleases,  who  prefers  the  short 
pleasures  of  a  vicious  life  upon  any  consideration,  whilst 
he  knows,  and  cannot  but  be  certain^  that  a  future  life  is 
at  least  possible. 

§.  71.    To    conclude    this   inquiry   into     Recapitula- 
huinan  liberty,  which  as  it  stood  before,  I     tion. 
myself  from   the  beginning  I'earing,  and  a 
very   judicious    friend   of  mine,  since  the  publication, 
suspecting  to  Imve  some  mistake  in  it,  though  he  could 
not  particularly  show  it  me,   1  was  put  upon  a  stricter 
review  of  this   chapter.     Wherein  lighting  upon  a  very 
easy  and  scarce  ol)servablo  slip  1  had  made,  in  putting 
one  seemingly  iiiditVereiit  word  for  anotiier,  tiiat   dis- 
covery  opened  to   me  this  present  view,  which  here, 
in  this  second  edition,   1  submit  to  the  learned  world, 
and  which  in  short  is  this:   ''  hil)erty  is  a  juiwer  to  {tet 
•*  or  not  to  act,    accorilini^  as  the   njind  directs.*'     A 
power  to  direct  the  operative  faculties  to  motion  or  rest 
in  particular   iHstanres,  is   that  which  we  call  the  will. 
That  whicli,   in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  actions,  de- 
tennines  the  will  to  any  change  of  operation,  is  some 
present   uneasiness;    which   is    or  at  least  is   always 
accompanied  with,    that  of  desire.     Desire   is   always 
moved  by  evil,  to  tly  it ;  becau^^e  a  totnl  freedom  from 
pain  always  makes  a  necc«ary  j.iut  of  onr  happiness: 
but  evcrv  ^ood,  nav  every  ^rciitcr  i?.uod,  does  not  con- 
stanllv  move  desire,  bccau.'-e  it  Uuiv  uol  make,   or  inav 

Vv^\. 
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not  be  taken  to  make  any  necessary  part  of  our  happi- 
iu::^6.      lor  all   ihut  \vc  desire,    is  only  to  be  happy. 
Eut  though  this  general  desire  of  happiness  operates 
constantly  and  invariabh",    yet  the  satisfaction  of  any 
particular  desire  can  be  suspended  from  determining 
the  ^vill  to  any  subservient  action,  till  we  have   ma- 
turely examined,  whether  the  paiticular  apparent  good, 
Avhich  we  tlicn  desire,   makes  a  ]>art  of  our  real  hap- 
piness, or  be  consistent  ur  inconsistent  with  it.     The 
result  of  our  judj^mcnt  upon  that  examination  is  what 
ultimately  determines  the  man,  who  could  not  be  free 
if  his  will  were  determined  by  any  thing  but  his  own 
desire,    guided  by  his   own  judgment.      I    know  that 
liberty  by  some  is  i)laced  in  an  indiflerency  of  the  man, 
antecedent  to  tlic  determination   of  his   will.     I  wish 
they,  who  lay  so  much  stre.-s  on  such  an  antecedent 
indillerency,  as  they  call  if,  hiid  told  us  plainly,  whether 
this  sujyposed  indillerency  be  antecedent  to  the  thought 
and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the 
decree  of   the  will.     For  it  is  pretty  hard  to  s^tate  it 
bLlw(M.'n  them ;    i.  c.  immcdiutelv  after    the  Judgment 
of  the    understanding,    and    beiovc    the  determination 
of  the  will,  because  the  determination  of  the  will  im- 
mediately  follows  the  judgment  of  the  understanding: 
and   to   place  liberty  in  an  indillerency,   antecedent  lu 
ilio  thouivht  and  iudnment  of  tlie  understandinif,  seems 
tome  to  plafc  liberty  in  a  state  of  <larkness,   wherein 
we  can  neither  svv  nor  say  any  thini^  of  it;    at  least  it 
places  it  in  a  subject  incapable  of  it,  no  agent  being 
yllowed  capal)le  ot'liberty,  but  in  consequence  of  thought 
and  judgment.     1  am  not  nice  about  ])hrases,  and  therc- 
fgre  consent  to  say,  M'ith  those  that  love  to  speak  so, 
that  liberty  is  j)laced  in  indilierency  ;  but  it  i.^  an  indif- 
fcrcncy  which  remain'^  after  the  jiulgment  of  the  un- 
til r-ianding  ;  yea,  ("ven   atter  the  determination  of  the 
will:  and  that  is  an  iiulilVerency  not  of  the  man,  (for 
after  he  has  once  jnd'j^ed  whii.h  is  best,  viz.  to  do,  or 
forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indilVeront)  but  an  indiflerency 
of  the  operative  powers  of  the  man,  which  remaining 
L.jualiy  able  to  operate,  or-  to  forbear  operating  after, 
as   before  the  decree  of  the  will,  arc  in  a  citate,  which, 
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if  one  plea.-C5,  may  be  called  indilibrcncy ;  and  as  far 
!is  this  indiiTcrencv  reaches,  a  man  is  frtje,  and  no  fur- 
rher ;  v.  g.  I  have  the  ability  to  move  my  iiand,  or -to 
let  it  rest;  thai  operative  power  is  indilVerent  to  move, 
;ir  not  to  move,  my  hand  ;  1  ^n -tJicn  in  that  respect 
[fdricctly  free.  Aly  will  determines  that  operative 
[:»owcr  to%rejt;  I  am  yet  fro^ ;  because  the  indillercHGy 
[>f  thatnjy  operative  power  to -act,  or  not  to  act,  still 
Foiiiains.;  the  pov.er  of  moving  my  hand  is  not  at  all 
impaired  by  the  determination  ol"  my  will,  which  ai 
present  orders -rest;  the  indiiferency  of  that  power  to 
act,  or  not  to  act,  is  just  as  it  was  Ijcfore,  as  will 
appear, ',itVii*e  will-  puts  it  to  the  trial,  by  orderinLt  the 
cont.raryti.T.-.liut  if  during  < the  rest  of  my  hand,  it  be 
seized  by  a  sudden  palsy,  -the  indiifere+icy  of  that  opera- 
tive power  is  gorve,  and  with  it  .my  liberty;  1  have 
no  longer  fneed^n  in  that  respect,  but  am  under  a 
necessity  of  letting  my  hand  rest.  On  the  other  side, 
if  my  hand  be  put  int-Or  motion  by  a  convulsion,  the 
indilferency  of  that  operative  .fac<ulty  is  t.«ken  away  by 
lliat  motion,  and  ni\  liberty  in  that  ca.c  is  lost :  for 
I  am  under  a  necc.-:sity  of  huviug  uiv  hand  move.  1 
'lave  added  this,  to  show-  in  what  sort  of  inditrcrency 
liberty  seems  to  me  to  coribist  and  not  in^  auv  other,  real 


Or  unagmarv. 


V  7i2.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  liberty  are  of  so  great  importance,  that  I .  hope  1 
s«hall  be  pardoned  this  digression,  whicii  njy  attempt  to 
Explain  it  has  led  me  into.  The  idea  of  will,  voliiioji, 
'ibcrty,  and  necessity,  in  this  chapter  of  pov.er,  eamo 
iiaturally  in  my  way.  In  a  forn^r  <Jiiio.n  of •  this 
treatise,  I  gave  an  account  of  my  thM;':liis  concer.nij^g 
^hem,  according  to  the  light  I  tiK n  1;:.:[ ;  and  now,  as 
i  lover  of  truth,  and  not  atworshiniK-r  'A'  mv  o^\;n•do^- 
rincs,  1  own  some  change  of  iuy  upinioii,  which  I 
hiuk  I  have- discovered  ground  for.  In  what:r  jirst 
'Vrit,  I  with  an  unbias*r:ed  indilicvon^v- f<;ilowed  trutli, 
^hither  I  ihoucrht  she  led  me.  JJyt  neither  behiix  so 
*im  as  to  fancv  infaUibilitv,*  wv  .'lO'dii^iniienuous.as  Jo 
issc'inble  my  mistakes,  for  fcarrof  !)le!iu.-.iHn4  my  rciwi- 
^*ilion,  1  have,   with  the  sumt:  sincu'c  d'.*si!/n  for  truih 

1  ciilv, 
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only,  not  been  ashamed  to  publish  what  a  severer  in- 
quiry has  suggested.  It  ia  not  impossible  but  that  soiuc 
may  lliink  my  former  notions  right,  and  some  (as  I 
have  ah-eady  fouYid)  these  latter,  and  some  neither.  I 
shall  not  at  all  %vonder  at  this  variety  in  men's  opi- 
nions ;  impartial  deductions  of  reason  in  controverted 
points  bemg  so  rare,  and  exact  ones  in  abstract  notions 
not  so  very  easy,  especially  if  of  any  length.  And 
therefore  I  iliould  think  myself  not  a  little  beholden 
to  any  one,  who  would  upon  these,  or  any  other  grounds, 
fairly  clear  this  .subject  of  liberty  from  any  difficulties 
that  may  yet  remain. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  it  may  perhaps  be  to  our 
purpose,  and  help  to  give  us  clearer  conceptions  about 
power,    if  we    make  cur  thoughts  take  a  little  more 
exact  survey  of  action.     I  have  said  above,    that  «p 
haw.  ideas  but  of  twO  sorts  of  action,  viz.  motion  and 
thinking.     These,  in  truth,   though  called  and  counted 
actions,    yet  if  rtearly  considered,  will  not  be  found 
to  be  always  perfectly  so.     For,  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
arc  instances  of  both  kinds,  which,   upon  due  consi- 
deration, will  he  found  rather  passions  than   actions 
and  consequently  so  far  the  eftccts  barely  of  passive 
powers  in  tlio5C  subjects,  which  yet  on  their  accounl? 
are  thought  agents.     For   in  these  instances,    the  sub- 
stance that  hath  motion  or  thought  receives  tlic  in;- 
pre.-sion,  wher*j  it  i?  put  into  tliat  action  purelv  from 
without,  and  so  actii  merelj'  by  the  capacity  it  has  lo 
receive  slicU  an  imi)rcs:non  iVoin  some  external  ascnl: 
and  such  a  power  i>  not  properly  an  active   power,  but 
a  mere  passive  capacity  in  Uie  subject.     Sometimes  the 
svihsrance  or  ai^ent  puts  itself  into  action  by  its  o^ni 
pL'wcr  ;  \\\v\  liii:>  is  properly  active  pOwcr.     Whatiocvtr 
irioililicjtiun  a  >»il»stauc(*  has,    whereby  it  produces  anv 
c  iii^cr,  tliat  is  called  action  ;  v.  g.  a  solid  substance  by 
rnolion  oi)erates  on,  or  alters  the  sensible  idea:>  of  ano- 
tiior  substance  ;    and  tlierefore  this  modification  of  mo- 
tion  wc  call  action.     But  yet  this  motion  in   thatM)!iti 
substance  is,  when   rightly  considered,  but  a   passion, 
if  it  received  it  only  from  some   external    agent    J^ 

zhnt   the    active   power  of  motion  is  in  no  substanc0 
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which   cannot  begin  motion    in   itself,    or  in  another 
substance,  when  at  rest     So   likewise  in   thinking,   a 
powQr  to  receive  ideas  or  thoughts,  from  tlie  operation 
of  any  external  substance,  is  called  a  power  of  tliink- 
ing  :  but  tliis  is  but  a  passive  power,  or  capacity.     But 
to  be  able  to  bring  into  view  ideas  out  of  sight  at  one's 
own  choice,  and  to  compare  wiiich  of  them  one  thinks 
fity  this  is  an  active  power.     This  reflection  may  be  of 
some  use  to  preserve  us  from  mistakes  about  powers 
and  actions,  wliich  grammar  and  the  common  frame 
of  languages  may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into ;  since  what  is 
signified  by  verbs  that  giammarians  call  active,  does 
not  always  signify  action :  v.  g.  this  proposition,  I  see 
the  moon,  or  a  star,  or  I  feel  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
though  expressed  by  a  verb  active,    does  not  signify 
any  action  in  me,   whereby  I  operate  on  those  sub* 
stances ;  but  the  reception  of  the  ideas  of  light,  round- 
ness and  heat,  wherein  I  am  not  active,   but  barely 
passive,   and  cannot  in  that  position  of  my  eyes,  or 
body,    avoid   receiving  them.     But    when  I  turn   my 
eyes  another  way,  or  remove  my  body  out  of  the  sun- 
beams,   I   am  properly  active ;    because  of  my  own 
choice,  by  a  power  within  myself,  I  put  myself  into  that 
motion.     Such  an  action  is  the  product  of  active  power. 
§.  73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given 
a  view  of  our  original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest 
are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up ;  which 
if  I  would  consider,  as  a  philosopher,  and  examine  on 
what  causes  they  depend,  and  of  what  they  are  mad^ 
I  believe  tliey  all  might  be  reduced  to  these  very  few 
primary  and  origincd  ones,    viz.    Extension,    Solidity, 
Mobility,  or  the  power  of  being  moved ;  which  by  our 
senses  we  receive  from  body;    Perceptivity,    or  the 
power  of  perception,    or  thinkin,^;    Motivity,    or  the 
power  of  moving ;  which  by  reflection  we  receive  from 
our  minds.     I  crave  leave  to  make  use  of  these  ti^a 
.    new  words,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  mistaken  ia 
^  tte  use  of  those  which  are  equivocal.     To  which  if  we 
^'iUld    Existence,    Duration,    Number;    which    belong 
-.  both  to  the  one  and  the  other ;  we  have,  perhaps,  all 
^  ^e  original  ideas,  on  which  the  rest  depoad.    tQt>a^  ^ 
YoL.  I  T  ^'^sfe^ 
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these,    I  imd,gine,    might  be  explained  iht  nature  of 
colours,    sounds,    tastes,    smells,    and   ail  other  ideai 
we  have,  if  we  had  but  faculties  acute  enough  to  per* 
ceive  the  severally  modified  extensions  and  motions  of 
these  minute  bodies,  which  produce  those  several  sensa- 
tions in  us.     But  my  present  purpose  being  only  tO 
inquire  into  the  knowledge   the  mind  has  6f  thingi 
by  those  ideas  and  appearances,  which  God  has  mSsi 
it  to  receive  from  tliem,  and  how  the  mind  comes  \}f 
that  knowledge,  rather  than  into  their  cluses^  or  mflJi- 
ner  of  production ;  I  shall  not,  contrary  to  the  desiffi 
of  this  essay,  set  myself  to  inquire  philotophichlly  intt 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  bodies,  and  tht  cbllfigu- 
ration  of  parts,  whereby  they  have  the  power  to  pro- 
duce in  us  the  ideas  of  their  sensible  qualities  :  I  shiA 
not  enter  any  farther  into  that  disquisition,  it  sufBcin| 
lo  my  purpose  to  observe,  that  gold  or  saffron  has  A 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  snow  tf 
milk  the  idea  of  white,  which  we  can  dnly  have  hf 
our  "sight,  without  examining  the  texture  of  the  ptaU 
of  those  bodies,  or  the  particular  figures  or  .motion  rf 
ttc  particles  which  rebound  from  them,  to  cause  in  iis 
that  particular  sensation  :  though  ^N'hen  we  go  beyood 
the  bare  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  M'ould  inquire  into 
their  causes,  we  canrtt)t  conceive  any  thing  else  to  be 
in  any  .^nsible  object,  whereby  it  produces  differed 
ideas  in  us,  but  the  different  bulk,  figure,  number,  tei- 
ture,  and  motion  of  its  insensible  parts. 


CHAP.    XXII. 
Of  mixed  Modes. 

^   ^      ^  5.  1.  TTAVING    treated    of  siiiipfe 

y,Y^x..  ^  ^  modes  in  the  toregonig  chap- 

ters,  and  given  several  instances  oi  som* 
of  tlie  most  considerable  of  them,  to  show  what  tb?!/ 
ar(^  and  how  wc  come  by  them ;  we  are  now  in  toll, 
Titxt  place  loconsidct  \.\\qw  \n^  ^-^mviRd  modes :  wMt 
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tftre  the  complex  ideas  we  mark  by  tlie  names  Obliga- 
tien,  Drunkennefts,  a  Lye,  &a  which  consisting  of 
isevetlil  combinations  of  simple  ideas  of  different  kinds, 
I  have  called  mixed  modes,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  more  simple  modes,  which  consist  only  of  simple 
ideas  of  tlie  same  kind.  These  mixed  modes  being 
ulso  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas^  as  are  not 
looked  upon  to  be  characteristical  marks  of  any  real 
beings  that  have  a  steady  existence,  but  scattered  and 
independent  ideas  put  together  by  the  mind,  are  thereby 
distinguished  from  the  complex  ideas  of  substances. 

§.  2  That  the  mind,  in  respect  of  its 
simple  ideas,  is  wholly  passive,  and  receives  "Madtbythe 
them  all  from  the  existence  and  operations  °^ 
of  things,  such  as  sensation  or  reflection  offers  them, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  one  idea,  experience 
shows  us :  but  if  we  attentively  consider  these  ideas  I 
call  mixed  modes,  we  are  now  speaking  of,  we  shall  find 
their  original  quite  different  The  mind  often  exercises 
txk  active  power  in  making  these  several  combinations : 
for  it  being  once  furnished  with  simple  ideas,  it  can 
put  them  together  in  Several  compositions,  and  so 
malEe  variety  of  complex  ideas,  without  examining 
wfictfaer  they  exist  so  together  in  nature.  And  hence 
I  think  it  is  that  these  ideas  are  called  notions,  as  if 
'fliey  had  their  original  and  constant  existence  more  in 
the  thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  really  of  things ;  and 
to  foitn  such  ideas,  it  sufficed,  that  the  mind  puts  the 
parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they  were  consistent  in 
the  understxinding,  without  considering  whether  they 
Irid  any  real  being :  though  I  do  not  deny,  but  several 
of  them  miglit  be  taken  from  observation,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  several  simple  ideas  so  combined,  as  they  are 
puv  togetlier  in  the  understanding.  For  the  man  who 
first  framed  tlie  idea  of  hypocrisy,  might  ha;re  either 
IsScen  It  at  first  from  the  ol^ervaiaon  of  one,  who  made 
ishow  of  good  qualities  which  he  4)ad  imt,  or  else  Jbave 
firirmed  that  idea  in  his  mind,  without  .'having  any  such 
feattem  to  fashion  it  by :  for  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
beginning  fif  languages^md  sraeties  of  men,  .several  of 
'  ^lose  complex  ideas^  which  were  consecfdenX  V^  ^^  ^^\sr 

T  2  ^<\\>s5CNM^a^ 
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stitutions  established  amongst  tbeni,  must  needs  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  men,  before  they  existed  any  where 
else :  and  that  many  names  tliat  stood  for  such  complex 
ideas  were  in  use,  and  so  those  ideas  framedi  before  the 
combinations  they  stood  for  ever  existed. 
Sometimes  ^*   ^*    Indeed   now  that  languages  are 

got  by  the  made,  and  abound  with  words  standing  for 
explication  such  combinations,  «an  usual  way  of  getlii^ 
of  their  these  complex  ideas  is  by  the  explication 

names.  ^^  those  terms  that  stand  for  them.     For 

consisting  of  a  company  of  simple  ideas  combined,  they 
Diay  by  words,  standing  for  tliose  simple  ideas^  be  re- 
presented to  the  mind  of  one  who  understands  those 
words,  tliough  tliat  complex  combination  of  simple 
ideas  were  never  oftered  to  his  mind  by  the  real  existence 
of  things.  Thus  a  man  may  coine  to  have  the  idea  of 
sacrilege  or  murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  simple 
ideas  which  tliese  words  stand  for,  without  ever  seeing 
either  of  them  committed. 

The  name  §*  "*•   ^^^"7  mfxed   mode  consisting  of 

ties  the  parts  many  distinct  simple  ideas,  it  seems  reason- 
of  mixed  able  to  inquire,  *' whence  it  has  its  unity, 
modes  into  "  and  how  sucli  a  precise  multitude  tomes 
one  idea.  a  ^^  ^ake  but  one  idea,  since  that  combi- 
"  nation  does  not  always  exist  together  in  nature?'*  To 
which  I  answer,  it  is  plain  it  has  its  unity  from  an 
act  of  the  mind  combining  those  several  simple  ideas 
togetlicr,  and  considering  them  as  one  complex  one, 
consisting  of  those  parts ;  and  the  mark  of  this  union, 
or  that  which  is  looked  on  generally  to  complete  it,  is 
one  name  given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their 
names  that  men  commonly  regulate  tlieir  account  of 
tiieir  distinct  species  of  mixed  modes,  seldom  allowing 
or  considering  any  number  of  simple  ideas  to  make  one 
complex  one,  but  such  collections  as  tliere  be  names  for. 
Thus,  though  the  killing  of  an  old  man  be  as  fit  in  na- 
ture to  be  united  iirto  one  complex  idea,  as  the  killings 
man*s  father;  yc(  there  being  no  name  standing  pre* 
cisely  for  the  one^  as  there  is  tlie  name  of  parricide  to 
umi'k  the  other, ,  it  l<  not  tukeu  lor  a  particular  coo- 

plex 
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nor  a  distinct  species  of  actions  from  that  of 

ung  man,  or  any  other  man. 

we  should  inquire  a  little  far-     «,.   _  ^ 

,        .     .       /  The  cause 

e  what  It  IS  that  occasions  men  of  making 
everal  combinations  of  simple  mixed  modes. 
listinct,  and,  as  it  M'ere,  settled 
d  neglect  others  which,  in  the  nature  of 
selves,  have  as  much  an  aptness  to  be  com- 
nake  distinct  ideas,  we  shall  find  the  reason 
he  end  of  language ;  which  being  to  mark, 
iicate  men's  thoughts  to  one  another  with 
patch  tlmt  may  be,  ttiey  usually  make  such 
of  ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  affix  names 
s  they  have  frequent  use  of  in  tlieir  way  of 

conversation,  leaving  otliers^  which  they 
seldom  an  occasion  to  mention,  loose  and 
nes  to  tie  them  together ;  they  rather  choos- 
nerate  (when  they  have  need;  such  ideas  as 

up,  by  the  particular  names  tiiat  stand  for 

to  trouble  their  memories   by  multiplying 
ideas  with  names  to  them,  wluch  they  sel- 
er  have  any  occasion  to  make  use  of. 
s  shows  us  how  it  comes  to  pass,     ^j^   words 
ire  in  every  language  many  par-     in  our  hm.  • 
Js,    which  cannot   be  rendered    goagehavc 
single  word  of  anotlier.    For  the    noneanawcr. 
lions,   custcMns  and  manners  of    ^^*"*"^" 

making  several  combinations 
miliar  and  l^ecessary  in  one,  which  another 
3  liad  never  any  occasion  to  make,  or  per- 
il as  taken  notice  of;  names  come  of  course 
«ced  to  them,  to  avoid  long  periphrases  in 
iily  conversation;  and  so  they  become  so 
let  complex  ideas*  in  their  minds.  Thus 
iioi.gst  the  Greeks,  and  proscriptio  amongst 
s,  Were  words  which  other  languages  had  no 

exactly  answered,  because  they  stood  for 
las,  which  were  not  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
tions.  Where  there  was  no  such  custom^ 
D  notion  of  any  such  actions ;  no  use  of  such 
IS  of  ideas  as  were  united^  ^tid^  %a  \V"ji;«^ 

T  3  XNfc^ 
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tied  together  by  those  tarms;  and  therefore  in  other 
countries  there  were  no  names  for  them. 
And  Uiu  §  7.  Hence  also  we  may  see  the  reason 

guages  why  languages  constantly  change,  tike  up 

^^fi^*  new,  and  ley  by  old  terms ;  because  change 

of  customs  and  opinions  bringing  with  it  new  coinbi<» 
nations  of  ideas,  which  it  is  necessary  frequently  to 
think  on,  and  talk  about,  new  names,  to  avoid  long 
descriptions,  are  annexed  to  them,  and  so  they  become 
new  species  of  complex  modes.  A\'hat  a  number  of 
different  ideas  are  by  this  means  wrapt  up  in  one  short 
sound,  and  how  much  of  our  time  and  breath  is  thereby 
saved,  any  one  will  see,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to 
enumerate  all  the  ideas  that  either  reprieve  or  appeal 
stand  for ;  and,  instead  of  either  of  those  names,  use  t 
periphrasis,  to  make  any  one  understand  their  meaning, 
I^ixed  §-  ^-  Though  i  shall  have  occasion  t4 

modes,  consider  this  more  at  large,  when  I  come 

where  they  jq  treat  of  words  and  their  use ;  yet  I 
^^"*^*  could  not  avoid  to  take  thus  much  notiee 

here  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes ;  which  beiqg  fleets 
ing  and  transient  combinations  of  simple  ideas^  which 
have  but  a  short  existence  any  where  but  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  there  too  have  no  longer  any  existence, 
than  whilst  they  arc  thought  on,  have  not  so  much  any 
where  the  appearance  of  a  constant  and  lasting  existence, 
as  in  their  names :  which  are  therefore,  in  this  sort  of 
ideas,  very  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themselves. 
For  if  we  fhould  enquire  where  the  idea  of  a  triumph 
or  apotheosis  exists,  it  is  evident  tliey  could  neither  of 
them  exist  altogetlier  any  where  in  the  things  them- 
selves, being  actions  that  required  time  to  thefr  pcr- 
roruuince,  and  so  could  never  all  exist  together:  and 
as  to  the  minds  of  men,  where  the  ideas  of  these  actions 
arc  supposed  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  tery 
uncertain  existence ;  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  annex 
them  to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  us. 

How  wc  get  ^-  ^-    '^^^^'^   *re   therefore   three  waj3 

the  ideas  of  whereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed 

mixed  modes.     1.  By  experience  and  observatioa 

modes.  tyf  {\{\\\^  \.\verwst\N^s.   "Ww!^  V^  seeing  two 
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n^en  wrestle  or  fence,  wo  get;  the  idea  of  wrestliqg  or 
fencing.  2.  Dy  iuveution,  or  voluntary  putting  toge- 
tl\Qv  of  several  simple  ^deas  in  our  minds:  so  he 
that  first  invented  printii\g,  or  etching,  had  an  idea  of 
it  in  his  mind,  before  it  ever  existed.  3.  Which  is 
t)ie  most  usuiil  way,  by  e\plaining  the  names  of  actions 
H<^  never  saw,  or  notions  we  cannot  sec;  and  by  enu- 
liberating,  and  th^rpby,  as  it  were,  setting  before  our 
imaginations  all  those  ideas  which  go  to  the  making 
th^ni  up,  and  are  the  constituent  parts  of  them.  For 
having  by  sensation  and  reiflection  stored  our  minds  with 
simple  ideas,  and  by  use  got  (he  names  tlii|t  stand  for 
then),  w^  can  by  thosQ  means  represent  to  another  any 
cpmplex  idea  we  would  have  him  conceive ;  so  that  it 
h^  in  it  po  siu^ple  iijens,  but  what  he'  knows,  and  has 
V^itli  u^  the  s|iuie  XiWi\e  for.  For  all  our  complex  ideas 
are  ultimately  resolvible  into  simple  ideas,  of  which 
|hey  are  <;oiMpuiuulcd  and  originally  made  up,  though 
perhaps  their  immediate  ingredients,  as  I  may  so  say, 
^9  also  cpn)plex  ideas.  Thus  the  mixed  mode,  which. 
tbe  word  lye  stands  for,  is  made  of  these  siu^ple  ideas : 
).  Articulate  sounds.  ^.  Certain  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
Ihe  speaker.  3.  Thp^e« words  the  signs  of  those  ideas. 
4*  Tho^e  signs  put  together  by  affirmation  or  ne^tion, 
otiierwisc  than  the  ideas  tliey  stand  for  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker.  I  think  I  need  not  go  any  farther  in 
the  analysis  of  vhat  complex  idea  we  call  a  lye ;  what 
]  have  baid  i3  enough  to  show,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
^mple  ideas:  and  it  could  not  be  but  an  offensive 
tediousness  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  him  with  a  more 
minute  epumcration  of  every  particular  simple  idea, 
that  goes  tu  this  complex  one  ;  wliich,  from  M'hat  has 
been  said,  he  cannot  but  be  able  to  make  out  to  him« 
self.  The  same  may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas. . 
whatsoever ;  which,  however  compounded  and  docom*: 
pounded,  may  at  last  be  resolved  into  simple  ideas, 
which  are  all  tlie  materials  of  knowledge  or  thought 
we  have,  or  can  have.  Nor  sliall  we  have  reason  to 
fear  tliat  the  mind  is  hereby  stinted  to  too  scanty  a 
number  of  ideas,  if  we  consider  what  an  inexhaufiible 
stock  of  simple  modes  number  and  ft^uv^  ^W^^  ^^^\& 

X  4  ^'^ 
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U5.  Ho^  f^  then  mixed  modes  which  admit  of  the 
various  combinations  of  different  simple  ideas^  and 
their  infinite  modes,  are  from  being  few  and  scanty, 
we  may  easily  imagine.  So  that  before  we  have  done, 
we  shall  see  that  no-body  need  be  afraid  he  shall  not 
fiave  scope  and  compass  enough  for  his  thoughts  to 
range  in,  though  they  be,  as  I  pretend,  confined  only 
to  simple  ideas  received  from  sensation  or  reflection^  and 
their  several  combinations. 

Motion  ^'  ^®*  ^^  ^^  worth  our  observing,  which 

fhinking,  of  all  our  simple  ideas  have,  been  most  modi- 
and  power  fied,  and  had  most  mixed  ideas  made  out  of 
**^®  *^.  them,  with  names  given  to  them ;  and  those 
n^tmodi.  Y^^^^  j^^^^  these  Siree;  thinking  and  mo- 
tion (which  are  the  two  ideas  which  com- 
prehend in  them  all  action)  and  power,  from  whence 
these  actions  arc  conceived  to  flow.  The  simple  ideas, 
I  say,  of  thinking,  motion,  and  power,  have  been  those 
which  have  been  most  modified,  and  out  of  whose  mo- 
difications have  been  made,  most  complex  modes,  with 
names  to  them.  For  action  being  the  great  business 
of  mankind,  and  the  wiiole  matter  about  which  all 
laws  are  conversant,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  several 
modes  of  thinking  and  motion  should  be  taken  notice 
of,  the  ideas  of  them  observed,  and  laid  up  in  the  me- 
mory, and  have  names  assigned  to  them ;  without 
which,  laws  could  be  but  ill  made,  or  vice  and  disorder 
repressed.  Nor  could  any  communication  be  well  bad 
amongst  men,  without  such  complex  ideas,  with  names 
to  them:  and  tlierefore  men  have  setded  names,  and 
supposed  settled  ideas  in  their  minds  of  modes  of 
action  distinguished  by  their  causes,  means,  oi)jects» 
ends,  instruments,  time,  place,  and  otlier  circum- 
stances, and  also  of  their  powers  fitted  for  those  ac- 
tions :  V.  g.  boldness  is  the  power  to  speak  or  do  wimt 
we  intend,  before  others,  without  fear  or  disorder  ;  and 
the  Greeks  call  the  confidence  of  speaking  by  a  pecu- 
liar name,  vappWa  :  which  power  or  ability  in  man, 
of  doing  any  thing,  when  it  has  l>een  acquired  by  fre- 
quent doing  the  same  thing,  is  that  idea  we  name 
Aabit;  when  it  is  forwaisd,  axvAit».d^  v\^on  every  occa- 
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sion  to  break  into  action,  we  call  it  disposition.    Thus 
testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude:  Let  us  examine  any  modes  of  action, 
f.  g.  consideration  and  assent,  which  are  actions  of  the 
Blind ;  running  and  speaking,  which  are  actions  of  the 
body  ;  revenge  and  murder,  which  are  actions  of  both 
together :  and  we  shall  find  them  but  so  many  collec- 
tions of  simple  ideas,  which  together  make  up  the  com« 
plex  ones  signified  by  those  names. 

§•  1 1  •  Power  being  the  source  from  Several 
Kvhence  all  action  proceeds^  the  substances  ^^^"l^fee"?- 
w  herein  these  powers  are,  when  they  exert  l!2fi^*^f|^/ 
diis  power  into  act,  are  called  causes ;  and  nify  but  the 
the  substances  which  tliereupon  are  pro-  effect. 
luced,  or  the  simple  ideas  which  are  intro- 
luccd  into  any  subject  by  the  exerting  of  that  power, 
&re  called  effects.  The  efficacy  wheiieby  the  new  sub- 
stance or  idea  is  produced,  is  called,  in  the  subject  ex* 
srting  that  po^ver,  action ;  but  in  the  subject  wherein 
any  simple  idea  is  changed  or  produced,  it  is  called  pas- 
sion :  which  efficacy  however  various,  and  the  effects  al- 
most infinite,  yet  we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it,  in  intel- 
lectual agents,  to  be  nothing  else  but  modes  of  thinking 
and  wilhng  ;  in  corporeal  agents,  nothing  else  but  mo- 
difications of  motion.  I  say,  I  think  we  cannot  con- 
ceive it  to  be  any  other  but  these  two  :  for  whatever  sort 
of  action,  besides  these,  produces  any  effects,  I  confess 
myself  to  have  no  notion  or  idea  of;  and  so  it  is  quite 
reiQote  from  my  thoughts,  apprehensions,  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  as  much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  other 
^nses,  or  as  tlie  ideas  of  Colours  to  a  blind  man  :  and 
'herefore  many  words,  which  seem  to  express  some 
iction,  signify  nothing  of  the  action  or  modus  operandi 
It  all,  but  barely  the  effect,  with  some  circumstihces  of 
he  subject  wrought  on,  or  cause  operating ;  v.  g.  crea- 
ion,  annihilation,  contain  in  them  no  idea  of  the  ac- 
ion  or  manner  whereby  tticy  are  produced,  but  barely 
>f  the  cause,  and  the  thing  done.  And  when  a  cbun- 
:rymnn  says  the  cold  freezes  water,  though  the  word 
Treezing  seems  to  import  some  action,  yet  truly  it  signi- 
ics  notliin^  but  the  effect,  viz.  thai  vs^X^^t  >CcaX  ^^^ 
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before  flukl  is  become  hard  end  eonsiatenl:,  witfiouk  ca&-> 
taining  auy  idea  of  the  action  whereby  it  Udant . 
Mixed  I-  1  C«  I  think  I  shall  not  need  to  remark 

modes  xo»u  h^re,  that  though  power  and  actiaa  make 
ai&o  of  oth^r  the  greatest  part  of  mixed  modea»  Di«rked 
i(k4«.  t>Y  names,  and  familiar  in  the  raind^  and 

mouths  of  men ;  yet  other  simple  ideas,  and  tlieir  sevfr- 
r^l  eonibination^y  arq  not  excluded  :  much  leas,  I  thiak^ 
will  it  be  necelVary  for  me  to  enomerale  ail  the  mixed 
niodes,  *wliich  have  been  settled,  with  names  to  them. 
That  would  be  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  greatest  ^rt 
of  the  wgyds  made  use  of  in  divinity,  ethicks,  taw,  and 
politick?,  and  several  other  science^.  All  that  if  ror 
quisite  to  my  present  design,  is,  to  show  what  sort  of 
xleas  those  are  which  I  call  mixed  modes,  how  thi 
i|iind  eoipe^  by  them,  and  that  they  are  compositiens 
made  up  of  simple  idieas  got  from  sensation  and  rcfiec- 
lion :  whicli>  I  supposOi  I  have  done. 


T'^^ 
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T4ei5ofiub-         ^.  i.npHE    mind    being,    as    I  ha^e 
5.anoesho^v'  X    declared,     furnished    wiih   » 

great  number  of  the  simple  ideas,  conveyed 
in  by  the  senses,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior  tbingis^  or 
^y  rejection  on  its  own  operations,  takes  notice  also, 
tliat  a  ce^^aia  number  of  these  simple  ideas  go  con- 
stantly together  ;  which  being  presumed  to  belong  to 
one  tl4§g,  and  words  being  suited  to  common  a{^pr»- 
hensions,  and  made  use  of  for  quick  dispatch,  are  cal- 
led. :^o  united  in  one  subject,  by  one  name :  which,  by 
madvcrtency,  wc  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  of,  and  coo- 
lidcr  as  one  simple  idea,  which  indeed  is  a  complict- 
lion  of  many  idea^  together  :  becansc^  as  I  have  said| 
not  in^aiiining  tiow  thesis  simple  ideas  can  su^sjL  ^ 
liicni^elve^.  wc  a^cuslo\u ovivscUcs  to  suppose  some  jiib* 
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itratum  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which  they 
tDTesiflt;  which  therefore  we  call  substance  (l). 

§.  9.   So  that  if  any  one  will  examine    Ourideaof 
umself  concerning  hii»  notion  of  pure  sub-    substance  in 
Itance  in  general,    he  will  find  he  has  no    general. 
Ither  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  .supgosi- 
ion  of  he  knows  not  what,  support  of  sucU  qualities^ 
Mfhich  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideaa  in  u&;  which 
lualities  are  commonly  called  accidents.     If  any  one 
ihould  be  asked,  what  is  the  subject  wtiereia  colour  or 

weight 

(i)  This  sectioHi  which  was  intended  only  to  &how  how  the  indivL 
duals  of  distinct  species  of  ^iibstsuices  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  siinple 
ideas,  and  so  to  have  simple  names,  viz.  from  the  sup|M>sed  substratum  of 
subsuncc,  which  was  lookt'd  upon  as  tlu;  tiling  ic:iolf  in  which  inhered* 
ind  from  which  resulted  that  comulication  of  ideas,  by  which  it  was 
represented  to  us,  hath  been  "hi  is  taken  for  an  account  of  tlu:  idea  of  ayb« 
stance  in  general ;  and  as  such,  hath  been  represented  'u\  these  words  ; 
Bat  how  comes  the  general  idea  of  substance  to  be  framed  in  our  minds  ? 
Is  this  by  abstracting  and  enlarging  simple  ideas  ?  No  :  *  But  it  is  by  a 
^  complication  of  many  simple  ideas  together ;  because,  not  imaginin^^ 
'  how  (hese  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselves 
*  CO  suppose  some  substratum  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  wheoce 
'  they  do  result;  which  therefore  we  call  substance.'  And  is  thi$  all» 
ipdecd,  that  is  lo  be  said  for  the  being  of  substance,  That  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  ?  Is  that  custom  grounded  upon  true 
reason,  or  not  ?  If  not,  then  accidents  or  modes  must  subsist  of  thein. 
selves ;  and  these  simple  ideas  need  no  tortoise  to  support  them  :  fo( 
figures  and  colours,  &c.  would  do  well  enough  of  them:ielveSj  but  fojc 
some  faiKies  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to. 

To  which  objection  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  our  author  *  answers 
thus  :  Herein  your  lordship  seems  to  charge  me  with  two  faults  :  one, 
7'hat  I  make  the  general  idea  of  substance  lo  be  framed,  not  by  abstract* 
irig  and  enlarging  simple  ideas,  but  by  a  complication  of  many  simple 
ideas  together  :  the  other,  as  if  I  had  said,  the  being  of  substance  had 
no  other  foundation  hut  the  fancies  of  men. 

As  to  the  firit  of  these,  I  beg  leave  to  renund  your  lordship,  that  I  say 
in  more  places  than  one>  and  particularly  Book  3.  Chap.  3.  $.6.  and 
Book  I.  Chap.  II.  $.  9.  where,  ex  professo,  I  treat  of  abstraction  and 
general  ideas,  that  they  are  all  made  by  abstracting,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  that  of  substance  was  made  any  other 
way  ;  however  my  pen  might  have  slipt,  or  the  negligence  of  expression, 
where  I  might  have  something  else  than  the  general  idea  of  substance  iz^ 
view,  might  make  me  seem  to  say  so. 

Thiit  1  was  not  speaking  of  the  general  idea  of  substance  in  the  passage 
your  lordship  quotes,  is  manifest  from  the  title  of  that  chapter,  which 

♦  In  his  Unt  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Wotctsict, 
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weight  ipheresi  he  would  have  nothing  to  say,  but  die 
solid  csJtepded-  fH^ts :  and  if  he  were  demanded,  wliBt 
is  It  that"  solidity  and  extension  adhere  in^,  he  would 
not  be  in  a  much  better  case  than  the  Indianbcforc* 
mentioned,  who,  saying  that  the  world  was  supported 
by  a  great  elephant,  was  asked  what  the  elephant  rested 
on ;  to  which  his  answer  was,  a  great  tortoise.  Rut 
being  again  pressed  to  know  what  gave  support  to  the 
broad-backed  tortoise,  replied,  something,  he  knew 
not  what.     And  thus  here,  as  in  all  oUier  cases  where 

wc 


is,  Of  the  complex  ideas  of  substances  :  and  the  first  section  of  it,  which 
your  lordship  cites  for  those  words  yoti  have  set  down. 

In  which  words  I  do  not  observe  any  that  deny  the  general  idea  of 
substance  to  be  made  by  abstracting,  nor  any  that  say  it  is  made  by  a 
complication  of  many  simple  ideas  together.  But  speaking  in  that  place 
of  the  ideas  of  distinct  substances,  such  as  man,  horse,  goldj  &c.  I  saj 
they  are  made  up  of  certain  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  which  com- 
binations are  looked  upon,  each  of  them,  as  one  simple  idea,  though  thcf 
are  many ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  substance,  though  made  op  of 
modes,  from  the  custom  of  supposing  ^  substratum,  wherein  that  conbi- 
Aation  docs  subsist.  So  that  in  this  paragraph  I  only  give  an  account  of 
the  idea  of  distinct  substances,  such  as  oak,  elephant,  iron,  &c.  hov, 
though  they  are  made  up  of  distinct  complications  of  modes,  yet  thej 
are  looked  on  as  one  idea,  called  by  one  name,  as  making  distinct  sorts 
of  substance. 

But  that  my  notion  of  substance  in  general,  is  quite  different  from  tlicse, 
and  has  no  such  combination  of  simple  ideas  in  it,  is  evident  from  the 
immediate  following  words,  where  I  fay,  •  *  The  idea  of  pure  fubstance 
'  in  general,  is  only  a  supposition  of  we  know  not  what  support  of  such 
*'  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us.'  And  these 
two  I  plainly  distinguish  all  along,  particularly  where  I  say, '  whatever 
*  therefore  be  the  secret  and  abstract  nature  of  substance  in  general,  all 
'  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  diiitinct  substances,  arc  nothing  bat 
'  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  co-existing  in  such,  though  un. 
'  known  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  subsist  of  itself.' 

The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  is,  as  if  I  took  the  being  of  sub- 
stance  to  bedoubtiul,  or  rendered  it  so  by  the  imperfect  and  ilUgroundcd 
idea  I  have  given  of  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  ground 
not  the  being,  but  the  idea  of  substance,  on  our  accustoming  ourselves  to 
suppose  some  substratum  ;  for  it  is  of  the  idea  alone  I  speak  there,  ar^ 
not  of  the  being  of  substance.  And  having  every  where  affirmed  and 
built  upon  it,  that  a  man  is  a  substance,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  question 
or  doubt  of  the  being  of  substance,  till  I  can  question  or  doubt  of  my 
own  being.     Farther,  I  say,  -f  *  Sensation  convinces  us,  that  there  are 
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we  use  words  without  having  clear  and  distinct  ideaiL 
we  talk  like  children ;  who  iMsing  ques.tipned  what  suc^ 
a  thing  iS)  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this  satis- 
factory  answer,  that  it.  is  something ;  which  in  truth 
signifies*  no  more,  when  so  used  either  by  children  or 
men,  but  that  they  know  not  what ;  and  that  the  thing 
they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have  xio 
distinct  idea  of  at  all,  and  so  are  perfectly  ignorant  of 
it,  and  in  the  dark.  The  idea  then  we  have,  to  which 
we  give  the  general  name  substance,  being  nothing  but 
the  supposed,  but  unknown  support  of  tliose  qualities 
we  find  existing,  which  we  imagine  cannot  subi^ist, 
"  sine  re  substante,"    without  something  to  support 


'  tolid,  extended  substances  ;  and  reflection^  that  there  are  thinking 
'  ones/  So  that,  I  think,  the  being  of  substance  is  not  shaken  hy  what 
I  have  said :  and  if  the  idea  of  it  shouJd  be,  yet  (the  being  of  things 
depending  npt  on  our  ideas)  the  being  of  substance  would  not  be  at  M 
shaken  by  my  saying^  we  had  but  an  obscure  imperfect  idea  of  it,  and 
chat  that  idea  came  from  our  accustoming  ourselves  to  suppose  some  sub. 
stratum ;  or  indeed,  if  I  should  say,  we  had  no  idea  of  substance  at  all. 
For  a  great  many  things  may  be,  and  are  granted  to  have  a  being,  and  be 
in  nature,  of  which  we  have  no  ideas.  For  example :  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  there  are  distinct  species  of  separnte  spirits,  of  which  yes 
we  have  no  distinct  ideas  at  all ;  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  spirits 
have  ways  of  communicating  their  thoughtSj  and  yet  we  have  no  idea 
of  it  at  all. 

The  being  then  of  substance  being  safe  and  secure,  notwithstanding 
any  thing  1  have  said,  let  us  see  whether  the  idea  of  it  be  not  so  too. 
Vour  loraship  asks,  with  concern,  And  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  be 
said  for  the  being  (if  your  lordship  please,  let  it  be  the  idea]  of  substance, 
that  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  ?  Is  that  custoni 
grounded  upon  true  reason  or  no  ?  I  have  said  that  it  b  grounded  upoii 
this,  *  '  That  we  cannot  conceive  how  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities 
'  should  subsist  alone ;  and  therefore  we  suppose  them  to  exist  in,  and  to 
'  be  supported  by  some  common  subject ;  which  suppon  we  denote  by  the 
'  nane  substance/  Which,  I  think,  is  a  true  reason,  because  it  is  the 
same  your  lordship  groands  the  supposition  of  a  substratum  on,  in  this 
very  page ;  even  on  the  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  that  modes  and 
accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves.  So  that  I  have  the  good  luck  to 
agree  here  with  your  lordship;  and  consequently  conclude,  I  have  your 
approbation  in  this,  that  the  substratum  to  modes  or  accidents^  which  is 
our  idea  of  substance  in  general,  is  founded  in  this,  *  that  we'catUiot 
'  conceive  how  modes  or  accidents  can  subsist  by  themselves.' 
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ifiem^  W6  call  that  support  substantift ;  whieh,  accortf- 
ini^  to  the  tru6  import  of  the  word,  is  in  plaifii  Engliih, 
Statitiing  under  or  upholding  (1). 

§.  3.  An  obscure  and  relative  idea  of  wiih 

^^staMt.    **^^^  i*^  general  being  thus  made,  we  cooife 

to  have  the  ideas  of  particular  fiorls  of  sob- 
ftan(r^s,  by.^Collecting  such  combinations  of  simple  ideal; 
ts  are  tyy  experience  and  observation  of  men's  semes 
taken  notice  of  to  exist  together,  and  are  therefore  sup- 
jMsed  to  flow  from  the  particular  internal  constitution, 

or 


(i)  Ftmn  thh  paragraph,  there  hath  been  rataed  an  objeetM  hf 
the  biahop  of  Worcester,  as  if  our  author's  doctrine  here  Goiioernu{ 
ideasj  had  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  world  :  hia  words  in 
this  paragraph,  being  brought  to  prove,  that  he  is  one  of  the  gentlem 
of  this  new  wajr  of  reasoning,  that  have  almost  discarded  substance  tut 
of  the  reasonable  part  of  tin:  world.  To  which  our  author  rcplio: 
*  ThiSf  my  lord,  is  an  accusation,  which  your  lordstup  win  pardoo  oe, 
if  I  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to,  because  I  do  not  ondcr- 
atand  what  it  is  almost  to  discard  substance  out  of  the  reasonaUcpartof 
the  world.  If  your  lordship  means  by  it,  rhat  I  deny',  or  dodbr,  dut 
there  is  in  the  world  any  ^ucn  thing  as  substance,  that  your  lordship  will 
acquit  me  of,  when  your  lordship  looks  again  into  this  t3d  chapter  of 
the  second  book,  which  you  have  cited  more  than  once  ;  where  joo  will 
find  these  words,  $.  4.  '  When  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort  of 
corporeal  substances,  as  horse,  stonc^  &c.  tbou^  the  idea  we  have  of 
cither  of  them,  be  but  the  complication  or  collection  of  chose  aefcxal 
simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which  we  use  to  find  nnited  in  the 
thing  called  horse  or  stone ;  yet,  because  we  cannot  conoeive  how  they 
should  subsist  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  suppose  them  existiiy  ioi 
and  supported  by  some  common  cubject,  which  support  we  denote  bjr 
the  name  sulutancc  ;  tliough  it  is  certain,  we  have  no  dear  or  distinct 
idea  of  that  thing  wc  suppose  a  support.'  And  again,  ^*  5*  '  Tht 
same  haf|)ens  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  tlunkiif , 
reiisoniog,  Icaring,  &c.  ttrhich  we  considering  not  to  subsist  t>f  then- 
selves,  <nor  apprehendiTig  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced 
by  u,  we  are  apt  to  think  these  t*he  actions  of  some  other  substance, 
whid)  wc  cciil  bpirit  i  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  m>  other 
idaa  or  notiR>n  of  matter,  but  something  whcK-in  those  many  sensiiili: 
tqiMlities,  which  affect  our  senses,  do  subsist,  by  supposing  a  substance, 
whcroin  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  movii^,  ftc. 
do  subsist,  Wc  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  sufcstaooecf 
spirit,  as  wc  have  of  body  ;  the  one  being  supposed  to  be  fwidioat 
kr^owing  what  it  is)  the  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we  have  firon 


dr  unknown  tssittice  of  that  substance.  Hiuil  ^•c  come 
to  have  the  ideas  of  a  man,  horse,  gold,  water,  &e. 
of  which  sutetaAcefi,  whether  any  one  has  any  othef 
dear  idea,  farther  tlian  of  crvtain  simple  ideas  co-ex- 
iflent  together,  I  appeal  to  every  man's  own  experience. 
It  is  the  ordinary  qualities  observable  in  iron,  or  a  dia<- 
fliotid,  put  togcdier,  that  make  the  t)*ue  complex  idea 
©f  those  substances,  which  a  smith  or  a  jeweller  cotft* 
ttonly  knows  better  than  a  philosopher ;  who,  wliaterer 

sub- 


*  withdttt :  and  thecther  supposed  (with  a  like  i^onmce  of  what  it  is] 

*  to  be  the  substratum  to  those  operations,  which  we  experiflient  in  our- 

*  lelvcs  within/  And  again,  §.  6.  '  Whatever  therefore  be  the  secret 
^  &at4ire  of  substance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  prticular  dls. 
^  liiict  sobstanccs,  are  nothing  but  several  combinations  of  ftittple  ideasp 
^  (DO-^xiiting  in  such,  thoBgh  unknown  cause  of  their  union,  as  mak6c 
'  Hat  whote  subsist  of  itself.'  And  I  farther  say  in  the  same  section,  <  that 
^  ^  soippose  these  combinations  to  rest  in,  and  to  be  adherent  to  thik 
'  ^Viktrawn  c6mmon  subject,  ^hich  inhel^  not  in  any  thing  else.'  And 
).  3«  *  That  Our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  besides  all  those  simple 
"*  i«as  they  are  nUid^  up  of,  have  always  the  confused  idea  of  something 

*  to  whidi  Aey  b^lohg,  and  in  which  they  subsist ;  and  therefore,  when 
'  We  speak  of  any  soirt  of  substance,  we  say  it  is  a  thing  having  such 
'  and  suth  qualities  ;  as  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and 
'*  eapiable  of  motion  ;  spirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking. 

*  iflie^e,  ztA  the  like  fashions  of  speaking,  intimate,  thftl  the  sub. 
'  stance  is  supposed  alij^ays  solrn'cthing  besides  the  extension,  fi'gure,  soli- 
'  dity,  lAfKion,  til  inking.  Or  other  observable  idea,  though  we  know  not 
**  wiiiatit  is.' 

'  Our  lAeA  of  body,  I  siiy,  *is  an  ektehded,  solid  substance  ;  ando&r 
'  idea  of  soul,  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks.'  So  that  as  long  :is  thcte 
is  an^  such  thing  as  body  or  spirit  in  tfie  world,  I  have  done  nothing 
tt^ards  th^  discarding  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world. 
Kay^  as  long  as  there  is  any  simple  idea  or  sensible  qunlity  lcf\,  according 
to  wf  wajr  of  arguing,  substance  cannot  be  discarded  ;  bccausic  all  siftiplr 
ideas,  all  sensible  qualities,  carry  with  them  a  supposition  of  a  subslratufn 
•lo  exist  in,  and  of  a  substance  Wherein  they  ihhcre  :  and  of  this  that 
tirbolc  chapter  is  sofuH,  that  I  challenge  any  one  who  reads  it,  t6  think 
1  have'aljnost.  Or  one  jot/ di  sea  Med  substance  out  of  the  rea^b'n.ib!c  par  t 
df  the  world.''  And  of  this,  man,  horse,  sun,  water,  iron,  diamond), 
&c.  which  I  have  mentioned  of  distinct  sorts  Of  sabstancc^^  will  b2  Ktoy 
witil^iiSes,  a^  Inng  as  any  such  things  refiiaih  in  being ;  of  Whith  I  sstff 
^  *  lliat  the  ideab  of  subsfatices  arc  sulh  combinations  of  biim'plc  ideiis  la 
»  we  fafech  Xo  represent  dTsttnct  parliC&Itt tHihgs  subiistihgby  ditfescU'cfs. 
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substantial  forms  he  may  talk  of,  has  qo^other  idea 
of  those  substances,  tlian  what  is  framed  by  a  col- 
lection of  those  simple  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in 
them ;  only  we  must  take  notice,  that  our  complex 
ideas  of  substances,  besides  all  those  simple  ideas  tbqf 
are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confused  idea  of  some- 
tliing  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  subsist 
And  therefore  when  we  speak  of  any  sort  of  substance 
we  say  it  is  a  thing  having  such  or  such  qualities ;  as 

body 


'  ill  which  the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance  is  always  the  fint 
*  and  chief*' 

If,  by  abnost  discarding  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  ths 
world,  your  lordship  means,  that  I  have  destroyed,  and  almost  discardrd 
the  true  idea  we  have  of  it,  by  calling  it  a  substratum,  *a  simpositionof 
we  know  not  what  support  of  such  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing 
simple  ideas  in  us,  an  obscure  and  relative  idea :  +  That  without  knowing 
what  it  is,  it  is  that  which  supports  accidents  ;  so  that  of  substance  we 
have  no  idra  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused,  obscure  one  of  what  it 
docs:  I  must  confess,  this  and  the  like  I  have  said  of  our  idea  of  lab- 
stance  :  and  should  be  very  glad  to  be  convinced  by  your  lordships  or 
any  boily  else,  that  1  have  spoken  too  meanly  of  it.  He  that  would 
show  me  a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  substance,  would  do  me  a 
kindness  I  should  thank  him  for.  But  this  is  the  best  I  can  hitherto  find, 
either  in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  books  of  logicians:  for  their 
account  or  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  ens,  or  res  per  se  subs  is  tens,  Sc  substass 
accidcntibus ;  which  in  cflfect  is  no  more,  but  that  substance  is  a  being 
or  thing;  or,  in  short,  something,  they  know  not  what,  or  of  which 
they  have  no  clearer  idea,  than  that  it  is  something  which  sappom  ac 
cidents,  or  other  simple  ideas  or  modes,  and  is  not  supported  itaelf,  as  a 
mode,  or  an  accident.  So  that  I  do  not  see  but  Burgersdicioi,  Sander- 
son, and  the  whole  tribe  of  logicians,  must  be  reckoned  with  the  gentle- 
men of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  who  have  almost  discarded  iobitanoe 
out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world. 

But  supposing,  my  lard,  that  I,  or  these  gentlemen,  logician!  of  note 
in  the  school,  should  own  that  we  have  a  very  imperfect,  obscure^  inade- 
quate idea  of  substance,  would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  to 
with  discarding  substance  out  of  the  world  ?  For  what  almost 
and  reasonable  part  of  the  world,  signifies,  I  must  confess  I  do  not 
comprehend :  but  let  almost  and  reasonable  part  signify  here  what  they 
will,  for  I  dare  say  your  lordship  meant  something  by  them ;  would  ool 
your  lordship  think  you  were  a  little  hardly  dealt  with,  if,  for  acknow* 
lodging  yourself  to  have  a  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  God,  or 
of  several  other  things  which  in  this  very  treatise  you  confess 
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body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable 
of  motion ;  spirit, '  a  tiling  capable  of  thinking ;  and 
so  hardness,  friability,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  we  say, 
are  qualities  to  be  found  in  a  loadstone.  These,  and 
the  like  fashions  of  speaking,  intimate,  that  the  sub- 
stance is  supposed  always  something  besides  the  exten- 
sion, figiire,  solidity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  ob- 
s^yable  ideas,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

^.  4.  Hence,  when  we  talk  or'^think  of  Noclcarid«a 
any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  substances,  of  substance 
as  horse,  stone,    &c.    though  the   idea  we     *ng<-'ncral. 

have 


standings  come  short  in,  and  cannot  comprehend,  you  should  be  accused 
to  be  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  have  almost  discarded  God,  or  those 
other  mysterious  things,  whereof  you  contend  we  have  vtry  imperfect 
and  inadequate  ideas,  out  of  the  reasonable  world  ?  For  I  suppose  your 
lordship  means  by  almost  discarding  out  of  the  reasonable  world,  sorae« 
thing  that  is  blameable,  for  it  seems  not  to  be  inserted  for  a  commcnda. 
tion  ;  and  yet  I  think  he  deserves  no  blame,  who  owns  the  having  im- 
perfect, inadequate,  obscure  ideas,  where  he  has  zlo  better ;  however,  if 
jc  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  either  he  almost  excludes  those  things 
Ottt  of  being,  or  out  of  rational  discourse,  if  that  be  meant  by  the  rca. 
Bonable  world;  for  the  first  of  these  will  not  hold,  because  the  being  of 
things  in  the  world  depends  not  on  our  ideas :  the  latter  indeed  is  tue  in 
some  degree,  but  it  is  no  fault :  for  it  is  certain,  that  where  we  have 
imperfect,  inadequate,  confused,  obscure  ideas,  we  cannot  discourse  and 
reason  about  those  things  so  well,  fully,  and  clearly,  as  if  we  had  perfect^ 
adequate,  clear,  and  distinct  ideas. 

Other  objections  arc  made  against  the  following  parts  of  this  paragraph 
by  that  reverend  prelate,  viz.  The  repetition  of  the  story  of  the  Indian 
philosopher,  and  the  talking  like  children  about  substance  ;  to  which  our 
author  replies : 

Yoor  lordship,  I  must  own,  with  great  reason,  takes  notice,  that  I  pa« 
talleled  more  than  once  our  idea  of  substance  with  the  Indian  philoso- 
pher's hc^knew-not-what,  which  supportetl  the  tortoise,  &c. 

This  repetition  is,  I  confess,  a  fault  in  exact  writing :  but  I  have 
acknowledged  and  excused  it  in  these  words  in  my  preface :  *  I  am 
'  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  consult  my  own  reputation,  when  I 
'  knowingly  let  my  essay  go  with  a  fault  so  apt  to  disgust  the  most  judi^ 
'  ciousy  who  are  always  the  nicest  readers.'     And  there  farther  add, 

*  That  I  did  not  publish  my  essay  for  such  great  masters  of  knowledge  as 

*  your  lordship ;  but  fitted  it  to  men  of  my  own  size,  to  w*hom  repetitions 

*  might  be  sometimcs'useful.'  It  y/ould*  not  therefore  have  been  bc:iide 
yoor  lordship's  generosity  (who  were  not  intended  to  be  provoked  by  this 
Rpetition]  to  have  passed  by  such  a  fault  as  this,  in  one  who  pretends  not 
(cyond  the  lower  Tonk  of  writers;     But  I  see  your  lordship  would  have 
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liav.e  of  cither  of  ihein  be  but  tije  complication  or  col- 
lection of  ihobc  several  simply  ideas  of  seubible  qualitic'^, 
wliich  we  used  to  i\i\d  united  in  the  thing  called  horse  or 
stone;  yet  hecaucc  ue  Ciinnot  conceive  how  ihey  should 
sub.":i.>t  alone,  or  one  in  unoilier,  \\c  suppose  them 
existing  in  und  j^upported  l)y  some  common  subject; 
xvlnc!\  support  ^^e  dcncjte  by  the  name  substance, 
th'juyh  it  be  certuin  v.c  have  no  clear  or  distinct  idea 
of  ihiic  thing  we  suppo.se  u  support. 
As  clear  an  §.  .?.  The  same  thing  happens    concern'- 

u{i;i?;f  ^piiit     ing  ihc  openuions  oi"  the  mind,  viz.   ihink- 
ai>  hidy.  jj,»j.^  rcusonlng,  fearing,  &c.  which  we  con- 

cluding 


me  c.x.ict,  and  without  any  faults ;  ;;nd  I  wi^h  I  could  be  so,  tbc  better  to 
dciiTve  your  lordship's  approbation. 

My  saying,  *  That  when  we  talk  of  substance,  we  talk  like  children; 
'  wh')  being  a^kcd  a  quc^ticn  about  something  which  they  know  nor, 
*  readily  give  thi?  saiist.itiory  answer.  That  it  is  somethine:'  your  lord* 
bhip  seems  mightily  lo  Jay  to  hcirt  in  those  words  that  follow;  If  thit 
be  the  truth  of  the  ca<;c^  wc  m'u5t:  Mil;  talk  like  children^  and  1  know  not 
how  it  can  be  remedied.  For  i£  ^vc  c.innot  come  at  a  rational  idea  o( 
substance^  we  can  have  no  principle  of  urtaiuty  to  go  upon  in  thiftde* 
bare. 

If  your  lordship  has  any  better  and  distincter  idea  of  substance  than 
mine  is,  which  1  have  given  an  account  of,  your  lordship  is  not  at  all 
concerned  in  what  I  have  there  said.  But  those  whose  idea  of  substance, 
whether  a  rational  or  not  rational  idea,  is  like  mine,  sonicthiiig,  ihcy 
know  not  what,  mtist  in  that,  with  me,  talk  like  children,  when  tky 
speak  of  something,  they  know  not  what.  For  a  ph(lu:»ophcr  that  say»i 
*['hat  which  supports  accidents,  ib  aomething,  he  knows  not  what ;  ao4 
a  couritrym:tn  th:;t  say«,  the  found:rtion  of  the  great  church  at  Harknij 
is  supported  by  something,  he  knows  not  what  ;  and  a  chikl.that  stands  in 
the  dark  upon  his  mother's  roufF^  and  says  he  stands  u)X)n  something,  hit 
knows  not  what,  in  this  rcs^icct  talk  all  three  alike.  But  if  tl\p  country- 
man  knows,  that  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem  Is  supported 
by  a  rock,  as  the  hou.scs  about  Bristol  are ;  or  by  gravel,  as  the  nooies 
about  London  arc ;  or  by  wooden  pilesj  as  the  houses  in  Amster* 
dam  are;  it  is  plain,  that  tl^en  having  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
the  thing  that  si'p;.orts  the  churchj  he  does  not  talk  of  thb  matter  as 
a  child  ;  nor  will  he  of  the  support  of  accidents,  when  he  has  a  clearer 
and  vs\^7c  distinct  idea  of  it^  than  that  it  is  barely  something,  fiut  as 
lr:ng  as  v/e  think  like  children^  in  casc^  where  our  ideas  axe  no  dearer 
nor  dutis^L-tcr  tl.an  theirs,  1  agree  with  your  lordshipi  that  I  l(ix)w  not 
ho".v  it  can  b:-  rcnv.'.'-d,  l-jt  that  we  must  talk  like  them. 

i'arther,  rhe'bi.;-.^p  ;;sks,  Whether  there  be  no  diftptonce  bctwcmi  M 
fcnre  bei. :;  of  a  iliin^,  ai;d.  i is  culjistcr.ee  by  itself  f  To  which  our  an- 
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eluding  not  to  subsist,  of  thcinielves,  nor  apprehending 
how  they  can  bclony;  lo  j»ny  hody,  or  be  produced  by  it, 
MC  are  apt  to  tliink  these  the  aclions  of  soino  other 
suii.-Miice,  which  we  cull  spirit;  whereby  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, lijat  liavina;  no  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter, 
but  soniethinji  wheifiii  ihose  manv  sensible  qualities 
whicii  uft'oct  our  i^eiisL"''  do  subsi:<i ;  by  supposing  a  suB- 
stuncc,  whcixin  tliiukini/,  knowing,  doubtiftg,  and  a 
power  of  niovinir.  &c.  do  sui»si^r^  we  have  as  clear  -a 
iiotiiui  of  liic  ^ui.«tildn''c  of  spirit,  as  v»(*  have  of  body: 
the  Olio  b(ii:;:  ?;ippo>;*i'  io  tit*  ;  v.iriiwul  knowing  what 
it  is)  the  subblrannn  to  those  sii-^-plc  ideas  we  have  ft"OHi 

without; 


■i^ 


thor  answers,  Yes  •.  But  whnt  will  that  do  to  prove^  that  upon  my 
I'rlnciplcs,  we  can  come  to  no  ccrtjii'uv  of  rcn'O!!,  tiiat  there  is  aiiy  such 
thing  as  substance?  You  sccra  Vy  this  oacatitMi  to  conchide,  Thjt  the 
idea  of  a  thing  that  subsists  by  iL.'.clt\  is  a  clear  :;nd  di^itinct  \6cx  of  sub- 
itancc  ;  but  1  bi*g  leave  to  a>k.  Is  the  idea  of  the  maniur  of  subsistence 
of  a  thing,  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself  ?  U  it  be  npt,  we  may  h.avc  a  cleJ^r 
and  distinct  idea  of  the  inaniu'r,  and  vet  ha\e  none  but  a  verv  obscure 
and  co>}fuscd  one  of  the  thijig.  For  example;  I  tell  your  lordship,  that 
I  know  a  thing  that  cannot  ^ub^i*'t  wiiliou^  a  sup}x)rt^  and  I  know  ano. 
ther  thing  that  does  subsist  without  a  support,  ai;d  ssy  no  more  of  tliem ; 
can  yoii,  by  having  the  clear  anddi,siinwi  ide;|s  of  having  a  suppar;,  and 
not  having  a  supwrt,  say,  that  you  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the 
•ihiiig  that  1  know  which  has,  and  of  the  thijig  rhut  I  know  which  has 
not  a  support  ?  If  your  lordship  cm,  I  bcsecih  you  to  give  me  the  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  of  ihc'i.0,  uhich  1  culy  pull  by  ib^*  general  namv'i  tbings> 
rhat  have  or  ha;'.-  not  siippnris ;  f  r  such  :h.Mc  are,  ard  such  I  shall  give 
your  InrJ.sliip  cloar  and  di>;'r.»t  idjiis  oi",  wIkd  )Oii  shall  pkase  to  call 
upon  me  fnr  ih-.-ni ,  though  I  rhlnl:  your  lorii-li'p  wiil  scarce  find  them 
by  the  gik;i;!:ral  and  confused  idea  of  things,  nor  in  the  clearer  and  more 
distinct  idea  wf  h:iving  or  !;0i  ha\  in^^  a  support. 

To  show  a  blind  man,  that  lie  lus  no  ci;.-;ir  and  di*viijict  idea  of  scar. 
Lft,  £  tell  hiii),  that  his  notion  ot*  it,  that  it  is  a  thirjg  or  being,  does 
tioi  prove  he  has  ajiy  ckar  or  distinct  idea  oi  it;  but  baa'ly  tliat  he  t.jkes 
ix  uo  be  something,  he  kno^»s  not  wiiat.  He  roplii',,  i'hai  he  know* 
more  than  that,  ^'*  g*  be  knows  that  it  subiiars,  or  inheres  in  another 
tiling ;  ai'*d  itk  there  no  diiKrerce,  says  he,  in  \  our  lordsliip's  words,  be- 
Civeen.thc  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  subsibU-nce  in  another?  Yes,  say 
1  to  hijn,  a  great  deal,  they  are  very  diflereiit  ide;i!».  But  for  all  that, 
,>>yi)  b/ivc  DO  cl^ar  and  distinct  idea  of  :>carlet,  nor  such  a  one  as  I  havcj 
JMA^P  sec  and  know  it,  ami  liayc  another  kind  of  idea  of  it,  besides  tiut  of 

•  Mr.  Lck  ke's  j'd  letter, 
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ti'ithout;  and  the  other  supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance 
of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  substratum  to  those  operations 
we  experiment  in  ourselves  within.  It  is  plain  then, 
that  the  idea  of  corporeal  substance  in  matter  is  as  re- 
mote from  our  conceptions  and  apprehensions,  as  that 
of  spiritual  substance  or  spirit :  and  therefore  from  our 
.hot  having  any  notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit,  wc 
can  no  more  conclude  its  non-existence,  than  we  can 
for  the  same  reason  deny  the  existence  of  body  ;  it  be- 
ing as  rational  to  affirm  there  is  no  body,  because  we 
have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  substance  of  mat- 
,ter,  as  to  say  there  is  no  spirit,  because  we  have  no  clew 
and  distinct  idea  of  the  substance  of  a  spirit 
Of  the  sorts  §'  ^-  Whatever  therefore  be  the  secret; 
of  substances,   abstract  nature  of  substance  in  general,  all 

the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  distinct  sorts 
of  substances,  are  nothing  but  several  combinations  of 
simple  ideas,  co-existing  in  such,  though  unknown, 
cause  of  their  union,  as  make  the  whole  subsist  of  it- 
Self.  It  is  by  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas^  and 
nothing  else,  that  we  represent  particular  sorts  of  sub- 
stances to  ourselves ;  such  are  the  ideas  we  have  of 
their  several  species  in  our  minds ;  and  such  only  do 
ive,  by  their  specifick  names,  signify  to  others,  v.  g. 
man,  horse,  sun,  water,  iron :  upon  hearing  which 
words,  every  one  who  understands  tlie  language,  frames 
in  his  mind  a  cbnibination  of  those  several  simple  idesus 
which  he  has  usually  observed,  or  fancied  to  exist  to- 


Your  lordship  has  the  idea  of  suhsisting  by  itself,  and  theivfere  yoa 

^onclude,  you  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idt-a  of  the  thing  that  subsists  h^ 

itself:  which,  methinks,  is  all  one,  as  if  your  countryman  shouM  saji 

.he  hath  an  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,   that  it  is  a  tree  of  a  naturt » 

need  no  prop  to  lean  on  for  its  support ;    therefore  he  hath  a  clear  vi 

distinct  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  which  clear  and  distinct  idea,  wba 

he  comes  to  examine,  is  nothing  but  a  general  one  of  a  tree,  with  whicfc 

his  indctcrmincd  idea  of  a  cedar  is  confounded.  Just  so  is  the  itoof»^ 

stance  ;  which,  however  called  clear  and  dibfinct,  is  confounded  widirf* 

general  indetermined  idea  of  something.    But  suppose  that  themadnffflf 

subsisting  by  itself  gives  us  a  cfcar  and  distinct  idea  of  substance,  hoirdofli 

that  prove,  That  upot\  my  principles  we  can  come  to  no  certainry  of  «•• 

son,  that  there  is  any  sucVv  \!iuu^^  vi^^Usi^^)SD^>S».^'orId  ?  WUcbif^ 

^ropoaition  to  be  groxcd*  ^ 


'fc 
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gether  ynder  that  denomination  ;  all  which  he  supposes 
to  rest  in^  and  be  as  it  were  adherent  to  that  unknown 
coaimon   subject,  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing  elsep- 
Though  in  the  mean  time  it  be  manifest,  and.  every 
ooie  upon  inquiry  into  his  own  thoughts  will  find,  that 
he  has  no  other  idea  of  any  substaoce,  v.  g.  let  it  ba 
gold,    hprse,    iron,    man,    vitriol,    bpead,  but  what  he 
has  barely  of  those  sensible  qualities,  which  he  supposes  • 
tJ^  inhere,  with  a  supposition  of  such  a  substratum,  a» 
gives,  as  it  were,  a  support  to  those  qualities  or  simple 
ideas,  which  he  has  observed  to  exist  united  together^ 
Thus  the  idea  of  the  sun,  whdt  is  it  but  ati  aggregate 
of   those    severjil   simple  ideas,  bright,. hot,  roundish, 
having  a  x^onstant  regular  motion,  at  a  certain  distance 
Irom  U8,  and  perhaps  some  other?    As  he  whp  thinks 
and  discourses  of  the  sun,  has  been  more  or  less  ac- 
curate  in  x)bserving  those  sensible   qualities,  ideas,  or 
properties,  which  are  in  that  (hing  which  he  calls  the 
£un. 

§.  7-  For  he  has  the  perfectest  idea  of  Power  a  great 
any  of  tlie  particular  jxorts  of  substances,  part  of  our 
who  has  gathered  and  put  together  most  of  complex 
those  simple  ideas  which  do  exist  in  it,  gtance^  *"  " 
among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  its. active 
powers,  and  passive  ca})acities ;  which  though  not  sim- 
ple ideas^  yet  in  this  respect,  for  brevity  sake,  may 
coivveniently  enough  be  reckoned  amongst  them.  Thus 
the  power  of  drawing  ir.on,  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the 
complex  one  of  that  substance  we  call  a  load-stone ; 
and  a  power  to  be  so  drawn  is  a  part  of  the  complex 
one  we  call  iron  :  which  powers  pass  for  inherent  qua* 
lities  in  those  subjects.  Because  every  substance,  being 
as  apt^  by  the  powers  we  observe  in  it,  to  /change  some 
sensible  qualities  in  other  subjects,  as  it  is  to  produce 
in  us  those  simple  ideas  which  .we  receive  immediately 
from  it,  does,  by  those  new  sensible  qualities  intro^- 
duced  into  other  subjects,  discover  to  us  those  powers, 
»rhich  do  tliereby  mediately  affect  our  senses,  as  regur 
brly  as  its  sensible  qualities  do  it  imme4i^ly:  v.  g. 
w  immediately  by  our  senses  perceive  \u  fexe^  \Xa 
^ttaad  colour;  which  are,  if  riaVxth  W»i^w^^,  "cvs^*^ 
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thing  but  powers  in  it  to  procii.  :e  those  ideas  in  iis  :  we 
also  by  our  senses  perceive  tiie  colour  and  brittleness  of 
charcoal,  whcrcl)y  we  come  by  the  knowledge  oi  ano- 
ther power  in  tire,  which  it  has  to  change  the  colour 
and  consistency  of  wood.  Dy  the  IbMuer,  lire  iuuiie- 
diatoly,  by  the  luttcr  it  inediiitely  di^coverfl  to  v;5  these 
several  qualities,  Mhich  tiiei'etbre  we  look  upoii  to  be  a 
part  of  the  qUtllitios  of  fire,  and  so  make*  tltcin  a  part 
of  the  complex  idea  of  it.  lor  all  those  powers  that 
we  take  cognizance  oi,  terminating  only  in  the  altera- 
tion of  soHie  sensiiilo  qnalities  in  those  snhjecis  on 
which  they  opevau^  and  so  making  tiiem  exhibit  to  us 
new  sensible  idL':<s ;  llicrcforc  it  is  tiiat  1  have  reckoned 
thcjiC  powers  amongst  liie  snnplc  ideas,  which  make  the 
comidex  ones  of  iho  soils  of  feuhslances ;  though  thc.*c 
powers,  consideriid  in  themselves,  are  truly  cuuiplex 
ideiLS.  And  in  this  loo-er  sense  I  crave  leave  to  be  un- 
derstood, when  I  name  any  of  these  potentialities 
among  the  sim|)le  idras,  whicii  we  recollect  in  our 
minds  when  we  think  of  particular  8ut)stances.  For 
the  powers  that  are  severally  in  them  are  necessary  to 
be  considereil,  if  wo  will  have  true  distinct  notions  of 
the  several  sorts  of.  substances. 

And  why.  ^*  ^*  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  *^  wonder,  that  pon-er? 

make  a  great  part  of  onr  complex  ideas  ot' 
substances :  since  their  secondary  qualities  are  those, 
which  in  most  of  thrin  serve  principally  to  distinguish 
substances  one  from  another,  and  commonly  make  a 
considerable,  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  the  several 
sorts  of  them.  For  our  senses  failmi'  us  in  the  disco- 
very  of  the  hulk,  texture,  and  figure  of  the  minute 
parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  constitutions  and 
difterenccs  depend,  we  are  fain  to  make  use  of  their 
secondary  qualities,  as  the  characteristical  notes  and 
marks,  whereby  to  frame  ideas  of  them  in  our  mimis 
and  diatiniruish  them  one  from  another.  All  which  se- 
condary  qualities,  as  has  been  shown,  are  nothing  but 
bare  powers,  lor  the  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are^ 
as  .11  ell  as  its^  soporiUck  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  pw- 
«;rs  depending  oxi  iu  ^nme^vN  v\v3k^\v\^  thereby  it  is 


Three  sortg* 
of  idcus 
make  our 
complex  ones 
of  substances 
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fitted  to  produce  diftcrent  operations  on  different  part3 
of  our  bodie.*?. 

§.  9.  Tlie  ideas  that  make  our  complex 
ones  of  corporeal  substances,  are  of  these 
three  sorts.  Firsts  the  ideas  of  the  primary 
qualities  of  things  which  are  discovered  by 
our  senses,  and  are  in  them  even  wluni  we 
perceive  them  not ;  such  are  the  bulk,  figure,  number, 
situation,  and  motion  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  which  are 
reallv  in  them,  wliether  we  lake  notice  of  them  or  no. 
Secondly,  the  sensible  secondary  qualities,  which  de- 
pending on  tiiese,  are  nothing  but  the  powers  those  sub- 
stances have  to  produce  several  ideas  in  us  by  our 
senses ;  which  ideas  are  not  in  the  things  themselves, 
otherwise  than  as  any  thing  is  in  its  cause.  Thirdly, 
the  aptness  we  consider  in  any  sul)stance  to  give  or  re- 
ceive such  alterations  of  primary  qualities,  as  that  the 
substance  so  altered  should  produce  in  us  diftcrent  ideas 
from  what  it  did  before  ;  these  are  called  active  and 
passive  powers :  all  which  powers,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
notice  or  notion  of  them,  terminate  only  in  sensible 
simple  ideas.  For  whatever  alteration  a  loadstone  has 
the  power,  to  make,  in  the  minute  particles  of  iron,  we 
shoidd  have  no  notion  of  any  power  it  had  at  all  to  ope- 
rate on  iron,  did  not  its  sensible  motion  discover  it : 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  a  thousand  changes,  that 
bodies  we  daily  handle  have  a  power  to  cause  in  one 
another,  which  we  never  suspect,  because  they  never  ap- 
pear iii  sensible  ettects. 

§.  10.  Powers  therefore  justly  make  a 
great  pait  of  our  complex  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, lie  that  will  examine  his  complex 
idea  of  gold,  will  find  several  of  its  ideas 
that  make  it  up  to  be  only  powers:  as  the 
power  of  being  melted,  but  of  not  spending  itself  in 
the  fire  ;  of  being  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, ;  are  ideas  as 
necessary  to  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  its 
colour  and  weight :  which,  if  duly  considered,  are  also 
nothing  but  different  powers.  For  to  ^^^^ \x>aS::j^  ^^^ 
Xo^ncfisis  not  actually  in  gold;  \>\\\.\a  «l^on;^x\\\  ^^^ 
to  product  thsit  idea  ih  us  by  ouv  evfis^  viViR^i  ^^c^^  ^ 

1:4       ^  "^^ 
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a  due  light :  and  the  heat,  which  we  cannot  leave  out  of 
our  ideas  of  the  sun,  is  no  more  really  in  the  sun,  than 
the  white  colour  it  introduces  into  wax.  These  are 
both  equally  powers  in  the  sun,  operating,  by  the  mo-: 
tion  and  ligure  of  its  sensible  parts,  so  on  a  man,  as  to 
ma  ke  him  have  the  idea  of  heat ;  and  so  on  wax,  as  to 
make  it  capable  to  produce  in  a  man  the  idea  of  white. 

The  now  ^-  §•  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^'^  senses  acute  enough  to 
condaryqua-  discern  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and 
lities  of  bo-  the  real  constitution  on  which  their  sensible 
dies  would  qualities  depend,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
wecmnddis  ^'^^^^  produce  quite  different  ideas  in  us; 
covcrthepri-  *nd  that  which  is  now  tlie  yellow  colour  of 
xnary  ones  of  gold,  would  then  disappear,  and  instaad  of 
their  minute  jt  we  should  see  an  admirable  texture  of 
P^^*'  parts   of  a  certain    size   and  figure.    .This 

microscopes  plainly  discover  to  us;  for  what  to  our 
naked  eyqs  produces  a  certain  colour,  is,  by  thus  aug- 
menting the  acuteness  of  our  senses,  discovered  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing;  and  the  thus  altering,  as  it 
were,  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  minute  parts 
of  a  coloured  object  to  our  usual  sight,  produces  diffe- 
rent ideas  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  sand  or 
pounded  glass,  which  is  opake,  and  white  to^the  naked 
eye,  is  pellucid  in  a  microsco{)C ;  and  a  hair  seen  this 
way,  loses  its  former  colour,  and  is  in  a  great  measure 
pellucid,  with  a  mixture  of  some  bright  sparkling  co- 
lours, such  as  appear  from  the  refraction  of  diamonds^ 
and  other  pellucid  bodies.  l;lood  to  the  naked  eye  ap- 
pears all  red ;  but  by  a  good  microscope,  wherein  its 
lesser  p&.rts  appear,  shows  only  some  few  globules  of 
red,  swimming  in  a  pellucid  liquor  :  and  how  these  red 
globules  would  appear,  if  glasses  could  be  found  that 
could  yet  magnity  iheui  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  times 
more,  is  uocertaiii. 

0»r  faculties  ^*  1^-  '^^}^  infinitely  wise  contriver  of  us, 
ofdiscovery  ^-^^d  ail  things  about  u^,  hath  htted  our 
suiti^dtoour  senses,  faculties,  and  onzanf,  to  tlie  conve- 
state.  uiences  of  life,  and  the  business  we  have  to 

dp'  here.  We  are  a\Ae,  V>^'  owx  'e^^w's^.'s.^  to  know  and 
distingyjgh  tj>in^',  vm^  x.o  e^^mvsx^  >\\^\si^^  Sax^^^^ 
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apply  them   to  our  uses,   and  several  ways  to  acconi- 
znodate  the  exigencies  of  this  life.     We   liave  insight    . 
enough  into  their  admirable  contrivances  and  wonderful 
effects,    to   admire    and    magnify  the  wisdom,    power, 
and  goodness  of  their  author.     Such  a  knowledge  as 
tliis,  which  is  suited  to  our  present  condition,  we  want 
not  faculties  to  attain.     But  it  appears  not,   tliat  God 
intended  we  should  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate 
knowledge  of  them :    that  perhaps  is  not  in  the  com- 
prehension of  any  finite  being.     We  are  furnished  with 
faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  discover  enough 
in  the  creatures,  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator,  and  tlie  knowledge  of  our  duty ;  and  we  are 
fitted   well   enough  with  abilities    to   provide   for  the 
conveniencies  of  living  :    these  are  our  business  in  this 
world.     But  were  our  senses  altered,  and  made  much 
quicker  and  acuter,  the  appearaivce  and  outward  scheme 
of  tilings  would  have  quite  another  face  to  us ;  and,  I 
am  apt  to  think,   would  be  inconsistent  with  our  beings 
or   at  least  well-being,   in   this   part  of  the'   universe 
which  we  inhabit      He    that  considers  how  little  our 
constitution  is  able  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this 
air,  not  much  higlicr  than  that  we  commonly  breathe 
in,  uiU  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  in  this  globe  of 
earth  allotted  for  our  mansion,  the  all- wise  Architect 
has  suited  our  organs,  and  the  bodies  that  are  to  affect 
ihem,  one  to  another.     If  our  sense  of  hearing  wer^ 
but  one  thousand  times  quicker  tlian  it  is,  how  would 
a  perpetual  noise  distract  us?   And  we  should  in  the 
quietest  retirement  be  less  able  to  sleep  or  meditate, 
than  in  the  middle  of  a  sea-fight.     Nay,  if  that  most 
instructive  of  our  senses,  seeing,  were  in  any  man  a 
thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  times  more  acute  than 
it  is  by  tlie  best  micrqscope,  things  several  millions  of 
times  less  than  the   smallest  object  of  his  sight  now, 
would   then  be  visible  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  so  he 
would  come  nearer  to  U^e  discovery  of  the  texture  and 
motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  corporeal  things;  and 
in  many  of  them,  probably  get  ideas  of  their  internal 
constitutions.     Bat  then  he  wou\d  \^ft  m  ^  o^xivxa  ^n^- 
fa-eftt  world  from  other  people ;  .uo\\im«  \\o>4>^  ^Y*^^^ 
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tlic  samt  to  him.  and  others :  the  visible  ideas  of  cverr 
thinjr  would  be  dilFcrent  So  tliat  1  doubt,  wlicfher  he 
find  the  rest  of  men  could  discourse  concernini;  the  ob- 
JertH  of  sight,  or  have  any  communication  about  co- 
lours, liieir  appearances  \ye\\v^  so  wholly  different 
j\nd  perhaps  such  a  quickness  and  tenderness  of  sight 
coulil  not  endure  bright  sun-shine,  or  so  much  as  ojicn 
dav-Iiglit;  nor  take  in  but  a  very  small  part  of  any 
object  at  once,  amd  tiiat  too  only  at  a  very  near  dis- 
tance. And  if,  by  the  help  of  such  microscopical  eyes 
(if  I  may  so  call  them),  a  man  could  penetnitc  farther 
than  ordinary  into  the  secret  composition  and  radical 
texture  of  bodies,  he  would  not  make  any  <:reat  ad- 
vantaire  bv  the  change,  if  such  an  acnle  sii;ht  would 
not  serve  to  conduct  him  to  the  market  and  exchange; 
if  ho  could  not  sec  things  he  was  to  avoid,  at  a  couve- 
nient  distance  ;  nor  distincrtrsh  thinsrs  he  had  to  do 
with,  by  those  sensible  f|ualities  others  do.  lie  tlal 
was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  sec  the  contiirnration  of 
the  minute  particles  of  the  spring  of  a  clock,  and  ob- 
serve upon  what  peculiar  structure  and  impulse  it= 
elastic  motion  depends,  would  no  doubt  discover  some- 
thin**  very  admirable  :  but  if  eves  so  framed  could  not 
view  at  once  the  hand,  and  the  characters  of  the  hour- 
plate,  and  thereby  at  a  distance  see  what  o'clock  it  was, 
their  o^\ner  could  not  be  much  benefited  bv  that  acute- 
ness ;  which,  wliilst  it  discovered  the  secret  contrivance 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  made  him  lose  its  use. 
,,    .  *.  1:},    And  here  srive  me  leave  to  pro- 

aboi::5'?ir;Js.     P^sc  an  extravagant  conjectiu'c    of  mine. 

viz.  that  since  we  liave  some  ivason  (if  there 
be  any  credit  to  l>e  gi\en  to  the  report  of  things,  that 
<iMr  pliilosophy  cannot  account  for)  to  imauine,  that 
spiriis  can  assume  to  themselves  bodies  of  ditferentbnlk. 
figure,  and  conff)rmation  of  parts ;  whether  one  srreat 
advantage  some  of  them  have  over  us.  may  not  lie  in 
this,  that  they  can  so  frame  and  shii|>e  to  themselvci 
organs  of  sensation  or  perception,  as  to  suit  them  to 
thv'iv  present  dcaigu,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  ob- 
ject thev  would  coT\s\Act.  \ot  Vv^nn  vw\^Vv  ^-<Nuld  that 
niaii  exceed  dU  olhets\x\VAvw;\^^i^^  ^^Xw^  \y^^>B^^ 
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faculty  so  to  alter  the  structure  of  his  eyes,  that  one 
sense,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  ail  the  several  degrees 
of  vision,  which  tho  assistance  of  glasses  (casually  at 
first   lighted   on)    has  taught   us   to   conceive?    What 
wonders  would  he  discover,  wlio  could  so  fit  his  eves  to 
all  sorts   of  objects,  as   to  sec,  when  he  pleased,   the 
figure  and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  in  tiie  blood, 
and  other  juices  of  animals,  as  distinctly  as  he  does,  at 
other  times,  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  animals  them- 
selves r  liUt  to  us,  in  our  present  slate,  unalterable  or- 
gans so  contrived,  as  to  discover  the  figure  and  motion 
of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,   whereon  depend  those 
sensible  (jualitics  we  now  observe  in  them,  would  per- 
haps be  of  no  advantnge.     Ciod  has,  no  doubt,   made 
dicni  so,  as  is  l)est  for  u.s  in  our  present  condition.     He 
liath  fitted  us  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bodies  that 
surround  us,  and  we  have  to  do  with  :    and  though  we 
cannot,  by  the  faculties  we   have,  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  things,  yet  they  will  serve  us  well  cnouiih 
for  those  ends  above-mentioned,   which  are  our  ureat 
concernment.      I    beg    my  reader's   pardon  for  laying 
before  him  so  wild  a  fancy,    concerning  the    ways  of 
perception  in  beings  above  us ;    but  how  extravagant 
soever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine  any  thing 
about  the  knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this  manner, 
some  way  or  other  in  proportion  to  what  we  find  and 
observe  in  ourselves.     And  though  we  cannot  but  allow 
that  the  infinite  power  and  windomofGod  may  frame 
creatures  with  a  thousand  other  faculties  and  wavs  of 
perceiving   things  v. iihout  them,    than  v^hat  we  have : 
yet  our  thoughts  c.tKW  go  no  farther  than  our  own  :  so 
impossible  it  is  for  us  to  eiilariiC'  our  very  guesses  be- 
yond the  ideas  received  from  our  own  sensation  and  re- 
iiection.     The  supposition  at  least,  that  angels  do  some- 
times assume  bodies,   needs  not  startle  us ;  since  somo 
of  the  most  antient  and  most   learneil  fathers  of  the 
church  seemed  to  believe,   that  thev  had  bodies :  and 
this  is  certain,  that  their  ^tate  and  way  of  existence  is 
unknown  to  us. 

§-  14.    But  to  return  to  lUe  tt\vi\\.o\  Vcv    c.^\is^ciL 
hiHfid,  the  ideas  wo  iiave  of  subsVauce^,  'aw^    '^^^"^  ^  ^"^^ 
the  ways  we  come  bv  them;  1  vav,  ovu  ^v^-    ^"^^'^'^^"    , 
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eifick  ideas  of  substances  arc  nothing  else  but  a  collec- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  simple  ideas,  considered  as. 
united  in  one  thinj^.     These  ideas  of  subbrtancej?,  though 
they  are  coqnnonly  simple  apprehensions,  and  the  names 
of  Uiem  simple  terms ;    yet  in  effect  are  complex  and 
compounded,     ^i'hus  the  idca>vhich  an  Englishman  sig« 
nifics  by  tlie  name  Swan,  is  white  colour,  long^  neck, 
red  beak,  black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all  tliese  of  a 
certain  size,  with  a  power  of  swimming  in  the  water,  and 
making  a  certain  kind  of  noise :  and  perhaps,  to  a  man 
vho  has  long  observed  this  kind  of  birds,  some  other 
properties  which  all  terminate  in  sensible  simple  idea% 
all  united  in  one  common  subject 
lA  ,  ^f.^:  ^'  15.  Uesides  the  complex  ideas  we  liava 

Idea  ot  spi-  ^>  .,  1  /.I.  IF 

litual  bub-  <^f  material  sensible  substances,  of  which  1 
stances  as  have  last  Spoken,  by  the  simple  ideas  we 
dear  as  of  have  taken  from  those  operations  of  our 
bo  iiy  sub^      ^^^,j^  niinds,  which  we  experiment  daily  in 

ourselves,  as  thinking,  understanding,  will- 
ing, knowing,  and  power  pf  beginning  motion,  &c. 
co-existing  in  some  substance ;  we  are  able  to  frame 
tlie  complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit.  And  thus^ 
by  putiuig  together  the  ideas  of  thinking,  perceiving 
liberty,  and  power  of  moving  themselves,  and  otlier 
things,  we  have  as  clear  a  perception  and  notion  of 
immaterial  substances,  as  we  have  of  material.  For 
putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking  and  willing,  or 
the  power  of  moving  or  quieting  corporeal  motion, 
joined  to  substance  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  idea, 
we  have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit ;  and  by  put- 
ting together  the  ideas  of  coherent  solid  part*,  and  a 
power  of  being  moved,  joined  with  substance,  of  which 
likewise  we  have  no  positive  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of 
matter.  The  one  is  as  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  as 
tlie  otiier :  the  idea  of  thinkinsj,  and  moving  a  bodv, 
being  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  as  the  ideas  of  exten- 
sion, solidity,  and  being  moved.  For  our  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  equally  obscure,  or  none  ut  all  in  both;  it  is 
but  a  supposed  I  know  not  what,  to  support  those  ideai 
we  call  accivlenlb*  \l  \^  fo^  wcolvV  cVi  x^^ection  that  we 
are  apt  to  tluuk,  tbatb  QMt  ^cw^^'s*  "^^^w*  >iSi  ^^<si!®^\K^ 
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material  things.  Every  act  of  sensation,  when  duly 
considered,  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both  parts  of  na- 
ture, the  corporeal  and  spiritual.  For  whilst  I  know, 
by  seeing  or  hearing,  Sec.  that  there  is  some  cori)oreal 
being  without  me,  the  object  of  that  sensation ;  I  do 
more  certainly  know,  that  tliere  is  some  si)intual  being 
within  me  that  sees  and  hears.  This,  I  must  1)0  con- 
vinced, cannot  be  the  action  of  bare  insensible  mat- 
ter; nor  ever  could  be,  without  an  immaterial  thinking 
being. 

§.  16.  By  tlie  complex  idea  of  extended,  No  idea  of 
figured,  coloured,  and  all  other  sensible  abstract sub^ 
quahties,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  *^""ce. 
we  are  as  far  from  the  idea  of  the  substance  of  body,  as 
if  Me  knew  nothing  at  all :  nor  after  all  the  acquaintance 
and  familiarity,  which  we  imagine  we  have  with  mat- 
ter, and  tlie  many  qualities  men  assure  themselves  they 
perceive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it  perhaps  u|7on  exa- 
mination be  found,  tliat  they  have  any  more,  or  clearer, 
primary  ideas  belonging  to  body,  tlian  they  have  be- 
longing to  immaterial  spirit. 

§.  17.  The  primary  ideas  we  have  pecu-     Thccoheslon 
liar  to  body,  as  contradistmguislied  to  spi-     of  solid  parts 
rit,  are  the  cohesion  of  solid,  and  conso-     and  impulse 
quently  separable,  parts,    and  a  power  of    f^^  primary 
communicating  motion  by  impulse.     These,     \^^y^ 
I  think,  are  the  original  ideas  proper  and 
peculiar  to  body ;  for  figure  is  but  the  consequence  of 
finite  extension. 

§.  18.  The  ideas  we  have  belonging,  and     xhipkjnjr 
peculiar  to  spirit,   arc  thinking  and  will,  or     andmotivity 
a  power  of  putting  body  into   motion   l)y     the  primary 
thought,    and    which    is   consequent  to  it,     lucasofspi- 
Kberty.     For  as  body  cannot  but  connnu- 
nicate  its  motion  by  impulse  to  another  body,  which  it 
meets  with  at  rest ;    so  the  mind  can  put  bodies  into 
motion,  or  forbear  to  do  so,  as  it  pleases.     The  ideas 
of  existence,  duration,   and  mobility,   are  conunon  to 
them  both. 

§.  19.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should     Spirits  capa- 
be    thought    strange,    that    I    make   uiohi-     blcofmo- 
iity  belong  to  spirit :   for  havmvL  wo  o\\i^x*   ^^^"^^ 
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idea  of  motion,  but  change  of  distance  urith  other  be- 
ings that  are  considered  ub  ut  rest;  and  finding,  that 
spirits,  as  well  us  bodies,  cannot  operate  but  whece 
they  arc,  and  that  spirits  do  operate  at  several  tiiaes 
in  several  places ;  1  cannot  but  attribute  change  of 
place  to  all  finite  spirits;  (for  of  tiie  infinite  spirit! 
s:peak  not  here.)  lor  my  soul  being  a  real  being,  as 
tivcU  as  my  body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  clianging 
distance  with  any  other  Ixody,  or  being,  as  body  itself; 
nnd  so  is  capable  of  motion.  And  if  a  mathematiciao 
can  contiider  a  ccrtahi  distance,  or  a  change  of  that  dis- 
tance between  two  points,  one  may  certainly  conceive 
a  distance,  and  a  change  of  distance  between  two  spi- 
rits :  and  so  conceive  their  motion,  their  approach  or 
removal,  one  from  another. 

^.  20.  Every  one  linds  in  himself,  that  bis  soul  can 
think,  will,  and  operate  on  his  body  in  the  place  where 
that  is ;  but  cannot  operate  on  a  body,  or  in  a  place  an 
hundred  miles  distant  from  it.  Nobody  can  imagiiie 
that  his  soul  can  think,  or  move  a  body  at  Oxford, 
whilst  he  is  at  London  ;  and  anmot  but  know,  that, 
being  united  tu  his  body,  it  constantly  changes  place 
uU  the  whole  journey  between  Oxford  and  London,  as 
the  coach  or  horse  does  Uiat  carrier  him,  and  I  tl^uk 
may  be  said  to  be  truly  all  thai  while  in  motion ;  or  if 
that  will  not  be  allowed  to  aiVord  us  a  clear  idea  enough 
of  its  motion,  its  being  separated  from  tlie  body  m 
death,  1  tliink,  will ;  for  to  consider  it  as  going  out  of 
the  body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  \i0 
motion,  seems  to  me  impossible. 

i  111.  If  it  be  said  by  any  one,  that  it  cannot  change 
place,  bccnuse  ic  hath  none,  for  the  spirits  are  not  ia 
loco,  but  ubi ;  I  suppose  that  way  of  talking  will  not 
now  be  f>f  much  weight  to  many,  in  an  age  that  is  not 
much  disposed  to  admire,  or  suffer  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  such  unintelligible  ways  of  speaking.  But 
if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any  sense  in  that  distinction, 
and  that  it  is  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  I  desire 
him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  English;  and  dien  frjom 
tbence  (b'aw  a  reason  to  show,  that  immaterial  spirits 
adre  not  capable  ol  vuot^iow.    VtA^^  vaotiou  canoot  be 
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ied  to  God ;  not  bec^u^c  be  i3  an  immaterial,  but 
\  he  is  an  iiiiinite  spirit 

.  Let  us  compare  then  our  copiplex     idea  of  soul 
'  an  immaterial  spirit  with  our  com-     and  body 
ija  of  body,  and  see  wliether  there  be    copjipared. 
r^  obscurity  in  one  tlian  in  the  other,  and  in  u  hicli 
Our  idea  of  body,  as  I  think,  is  an  extended 
ibstance,  capable  of  communicating  motion  by 
\ :  And  our  idea  of  soul,  as  an  imrnaterial  spirit, 

substance  that  thinks,  and  has  a  power  of  ex- 
lotion  in  body,  by  willing  or  thought  These,  I 
are  our  comple:ii:  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as 
distinguished;  and  now  let  us  examine  wluch 
)$t  obscurity  in  it,  and  difficulty  to  he  appre- 
.  I  know,  that  people,  whose  thoughts  are  im- 
in  matter,  and  have  so  subjected  their  minds  to 
?nscs,  that  they  seldom  reflect  on  any  thing  be* 
hem,  are  apt  to  say,  they  cannot  comprehend 
dng  thing,  which  perhaps  is  true :  but  1  affirna^ 
;hey  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  mor^  coinpr^:-* 
n  extended  tiling. 

\.  If  any  one  say,  he  knows  not  cohesion  of  ^ 
t  is  tliinks  in  him;  he  means,  he  soRd  parts  in  1 
not  what  the  substance  is  of  that  body  as  hard; 
g  thing :  no  more,  say  I,  knows  he  to  be  con-  j 
he  substance  is  of  that  solid  thing,  thinkinein  ■ 
r,  if  he  says  be  knows  not  how  lie  a  soul.  ■ 
:  I  answer,  neither  knows  be  how 
e.xu^nded;    how   this   solid   parts   of  body  are 

or  cohere  together  to  make  extension.  For 
I  tlie  pre^^ure  of  the  particles  of  air  may  ac 
for  the  cohesion  of  several  parts  of  matter,  that 
osser  tlian  the  ^  particles  of  air,  and  have  pores 
am  the  corpuscles  of  air ;  yet  the  weight,  or  pres- 
f  the  air,  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  cause  of 
herence  of  the  particles  of  air  themselves.  And 
pressure  of  tlie  sether,  or  any  subtiler  matter 
le  air,  may  unite,  and  hold  fast  together  the  parts 
EU'ticle  of  air,  as  well  as  other  bodies ;  yet  it  can- 
Uce  bonds  for  itself,  and  hold  together  the  parts 
take  up  ^v^ry  the  least  corpuscle  yf  that  ma.tAi&\A^ 
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subtijis.     So  that  the  hypothesis,  how  ingeniously  so* 
ever  explained,  by  showing,  that  the  parts  of  sensible 
bodies  are  held  together  by  tlie  pressure  of  other  exter- 
nal insensible  bodies,  reaches  not  the  parts  of  the  tether 
itself:    and  by  how  much  the  more  evident  it  proves, 
that  the  parts  of  other  bodies  arc  held  together  by  the 
external  pressure  of  the  aether,  and  can  have  no  other 
conceivable  cause  of  their  cohesion  and  union,  by  so 
much  the  more  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  ©tber 
itself;    which  we  can  neither  conceive  witliout  parts, 
they  being  bodies,  and  divisible ;    nor   yet  how  their 
parts   cohere,    they  wanting  that  cause    of    cohesion, 
which  is  given  of  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  all  other 
bodies. 

§.  24.  But,  in  truth,  the  pressure  of  any  ambient 
fluid,  how  great  soever,  can  be  no  intelligible  cause  of 
the  cohesion  of  the  solid  parts  of  matter.  For  tliough 
^uch  a  pressure  may  hinder  the  avulsion  of  two  polished 
superficies,  one  from  another,  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polished  mar- 
bles ;  yet  it  can  never,  in  the  least,  hinder  the  separa* 
tion  by  a  motion,  in  a  line  parallel  to  those  surfaces. 
Because  the  ambient  fluid,  having  a  full  liberty  to  suc- 
ceed in  each  point  of  space,  deserted  by  a  lateral  mo- 
tion, resists  such  a  motion  of  bodies  so  joined,  no  more 
than  it  would  resist  the  motion  of  that  bodv,  were  it 
on  all  sides  environed  by  that  fluid,  and  touclied  no 
other  body  :  and  therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  cause 
of  cohesion,  all  parts  of  bodies  must  be  easily  separable 
by  such  a  lateral  sliding  motion.  For  if  the  pressure  of 
the  aether  be  the  adequate  cause  of  cohesion,  wherever 
that  cause  operates  not,  there  can  be  no  cohesion.  And 
since  it  cannot  operate  against  such  a  lateral  separation, 
(as  has  been  shown)  therefore  in  every  imaginary  plane, 
intersecting  any  mass  of  matter,  there  could  be  no  more 
cohesion,  than  of  two  polished  surfaces,  which  will 
always,  notwithstanding  any  imaginable  pressure  of  a 
fluid,  easily  slide  one  from  another.  So  that,  perhapsi 
how  clear  an  idea  soever  we  think  we  have  of  the  ex* 

tension  of  body,  which  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of 
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solid  parts,  he  that  shall  well  consider  it  in  his  mind, 
may  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  is  as  easy  for  him  , 
to  have  a  clear  idea,  how  the  soul  thinks,  as  how  body 
is  extended.  Tor  since  body  is  no  farther,  nor  other- 
wise extended,  tlian  by  the  union  and  cohesion  of  its 
solid  parts,  we  shall  very  ill  comprehend  the  extension 
of  body,  without  understanding  wherein  consists  the 
union  and  cohesion  of  its  parts ;  which  seems  to  me  as 
incomprehensible,  as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how 
it  is  performed. 

§.  25.  I  allow  it  is  usual  for  most  people  to  wonder 
bow  any  one  should  find  a  difficulty  in  what  they  think 
they  every  day  observe.  Do  we  not  see,  will  they  be 
leady  to  say,  the  parts  of  bodies  stick  firmly  together  ? 
[s  there  any  thing  more  common  ?  And  what  doubt 
ran  there  be  made  of  it.^  And  the  like,  I  say,  con- 
reming  thinking  and  voluntary  motion :  Do  we  not 
5very  moment  experiment  it  in  ourselves  ?  and  there- 
bre  can  it  be  doubted?  The  matter  of  fact  is  clear,  I 
:onfess;  but  when  we  would  a  little  nearer  look  into 
t,  and  consider  how  it  is  done,  there  I  think  Me  are 
It  a  loss,  both  in  the  one,  and  the  other ;  and  can  as 
ittle  understand  how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how 
ve  ourselves  perceive,  or  move.  I  would  have  any  one 
ntelligibly  explain  to  me,  how  the  parts  of  gold,  or 
jrass,  (that  but  now  in  fusion  were  as  loose  from  one 
mother,  as  the  particles  of  water,  or  the  sands  of  an 
tour-glass)  come  in  a  few  moments  to  be  so  united, 
lad  adhere  so  strongly  one  to  another,  that  the  utmost 
force  of  men's  arms  cannot  separate  them  :  a  consider- 
ing man  will,  I  suppose,  be  here  at  a  loss,  to  satisfy  bis 
own,  or  anotlier  man's  understanding. 

%.  26.  The  little  bodies  that  compose  that  fluid  we 
call  water,  are  so  extremely  small,  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  one,  who  by  a  microscope  (and  yet  I  have 
beard  of  some  that  have  magnified  to  ten  thousand; 
Day,  to  much  above  a  hundred  thousand  times)  pre* 
tended  to  perceive  their  diftinct  bulk,  figure,  or  mo- 
tion :  and  the  particles  of  water  are  also  so  perfectly 
loose  one  from  another,  that  the, least  force  secv^vbW 
ieparates  them.     Nay,  if  we  considcv  xYv^'u  ^^xv^\>^'^ 
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think,  Ave  have  as  many,  and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  to 
spirit,  as  we  have  belonging  to  body,  the  substance  of 
each  being  equally  unknown  to  us,  and  the  idea  of 
tliiuking  in  spirit  as  clear  as  of  extension  in  body; 
and  the  communication  of  motion  by  thought,  which 
Me  attribute  to  spirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  by  impulse^ 
which  we  ascribe  to  body.  Constant  experience  makes 
us  sensible  of  both  tlicsc,  though  our  narrow  under* 
standings  can  comprehend  neither.  For  when  the  mind 
would  look  beyond  those  original  ideas  we  have  from 
sensation  or  reflection,  and  penetrate  into  their  causes^ 
and  manner  of  production,  we  find  still  it  discovers 
nothins:  but  its  own  short-siijhtedness. 

§.  29.  To  conclude;  sensation  convinces  us,  that 
there  are  solid  extended  substances ;  and  reflection,  that 
there  are  thinking  ones :  experience  assures  us  of  the 
existence  of  such  beings;  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power 
to  move  body  by  impulse,  the  other  by  thought ;  this 
we  cannot  doubt  of.  Experience,  I  say,  every  moment 
furnishes  us  with  the  clear  ideas,  botli  of  the  one  and 
the  other.  But  bevond  these  ideas,  as  received  from 
their  proper  sources,  our  faculties  will  not  reach.  If 
we  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  causes,  and 
manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extension  clearer 
than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them 
any  farther,  one  is  as  easy  as  the  other;  and  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  substance  we  know 
not  should  by  thought  set  body  into  motion,  than  how 
a  substance  we  know  not  should  by  impulse  set  body 
into  motion.  So  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  discover 
wherein  the  ideas  belonging  to  body  consist,  than  those 
belonging  to  spirit!*"  From  whence  it  seems  probable 
to  me,  that  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  sensation 
and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts:  be- 
yond  winch  the  mind,  whatever  eftbrts  it  would  make^ 
is  not  able  to  advance  one  jot ;  nor  can  it  make  any  dis- 
coveries, when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden 
causes  of  those  ideas. 

Ideaof  bodjr         §.  30.  So  that,  in  short,  the  idea  we  have 
and  spirit        of  spirit,  compared  with  the  idea  we  have 
compared.        ^f  bgdy,  Si\Mid?i  XV\M?^\  thft  substaDce  of  spi- 
rit I 
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lit  is  unknown  to  us;  and  so^is  the  substance  of  body 
equally   unknown    to   us.      Two  primary  qualities  or 
properties  of  body,  riz.  solid  coherent  parts  and  im- 
pulse,  we   have   distinct  clear   ideas  of:    so  likewise 
we  know,    and  have  distinct  clear  ideas  of  two  primary 
qualities  or  properties  of  spirit,   viz.   thinking,  and   a 
power  of  action  ;  i.  e.  a  power  of  beginning  or  stop- 
ping several  thoughts  or  motions.     We  have  also  die 
ideas  of  several  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,   and  have 
the  clear  distinct  ideas  of  them  ;  which  qualities  are  but 
the  various  modifications  of  the  extension  of  cohering 
solid  parts,  and  their  motion.     We  have  likewise' the 
ideas  of  the  several  modes  of  thinking,  viz.  believing, 
doubting,    intending,    fearing,   hoping;     all   which   are 
but  the  several  modes  of  thinking.     We  have  also  the 
ideas  of  willing,    and  moving  the  body  consequent  to 
it,  and  with  the  body  itself  too ;  for,  as  has  been  shown, 
spirit  is  capable  of  motion. 

§.31.    Lastly,   if  this   notion   of  imma-     rp. 

^     ?  ,        .  .  -^     ,  ,  ,.rt.         Ine  notion 

terial  spirit  may  have  perhaps  some  dim-     of  spirit  in- 

culties  in  it  not  easy  to  be  explained,  we     volves  no 

have  therefore  no  more  reason  to  deny  or     ^^^^  ^i^- 

doubt    the  existence  of  such  spirits,    tlian     !u^^*u^!^r 
,  ,  111*^-'  /.     ^"^n  that  of 

we  have  to  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of    body. 

bocly ;  because  tiie  notion  of  body  is  cum- 
bered with  some  difficulties  very  hard,  and  perhaps  im- 
possible to  be  explained  or  understood  by  us.  For  I 
would  fain  have  instanced  any  thing  in  our  notion  of 
spirit  more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  than 
the  very  notion  of  body  includes  in  it :  the  divisibility 
id  infinitum  of  any  finite  extension  involving  us,  whe- 
ther we  grant  or  deny  it,  in  consequences  impossible  to 
be  explicated  or  made  in  our  apprehensions  consistent ; 
consequences  that  carry  greater  difficulty,  and  more  ap- 
parent absurdity,  than  any  thing  can  follow  from  the' 
notion  of  an  immaterial  knowing  substance. 

§.  32.  Which  we  are. not  at  all  to  won-     We  know 
der  at,  since  we  having  but  some  few  super-     "^^'^^"g  °^- 
Scial  ideas  of  things,  discovered  to  us  only     simple  ideas. 
l)y    the  senses   from    without,    or   by    the 
Blind,   reflecting  on  what  it  experimeute  vsx  '\\a^i  ^>^iew- 
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in,  have  no  knowledge  beyond  that^  much  less  of  the 
internal  constitution,  and  true  nature  of  things,  being 
destitute  of  faculties  to  attain  it.  And  therefore  expe- 
rimenting and  discovering  in  ourselves  knowledge,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  as  certainly  as  we  ex* 
periment^  or  discover  in  things  without  us,  the  cohe- 
sion and  separation  of  solid  parts,  which  is  the  e^cten- 
sion  and  motion  of  bodies ;  we  have  as  much  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  oqr  notion  of  ii^material  spirit^  as 
with  our  notion  of  body,  and  the  existence  of  the  one, 
as  well  as  the  other.  'Tor  it  being  no  more  a  cohtrih  ■ 
diction  that  thinking  should  exist,  separate  and  indc* 
pendent  from  solidity,  than  it  i^a  contradiction  that 
solidity  should  exist,  separate  and  independent  from 
thinking,  they  being  both  but  simple  ideas,  indcr 
pendent  one  from  another ;  and  having  as  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  in  us  of  thinking,  as  of  solidity:  I 
know  not  why  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinking 
tiling  without  solidity,  i.  e.  immaterial,  to  exist,  as  a 
solid  thing  without  thinking,  i.  e.  matter,  to  exist; 
especially  since  it  is  not  harder  to  conceive  how  think- 
ing should  exist  a\  itliout  matter,  than  how  matter  should  . 
think.  For  whensoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  tbeSfc 
simple  ideas  wc  have  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and 
dive  farther  into  tlie  nature  of  things,  we  fall  presentJy 
into  darkness  and  obscurity,  perplexedness  and  diflicul- 
ties ;  and  can  discover  nothing  farther  but  our  own 
blindness  and  ignorance.  But  whichever  of  these  com- 
plex ideas  be  clearest,  that  of  body,  or  immaterial  spi- 
rit, this  is  evident,  that  the  simple  ideas  that  make 
tiiem  up  arc  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from 
sensation  or  reflection :  and  so  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideas 
of  substances,  even  of  God  himself. 

Idea  of  God.         §*  ^'^-   ^"^^  ^^  ^^'^  examine   the  idea  \^e 

have  of  the  incomprehensible  supreme  be- 
ing, we  shall  find,  that  wc  come  by  it  the  same  way; 
and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God  and 
separate  spirits  are  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  we 
receive  from  reflection :  v.  g.  having,  from  what  we 
experiment  in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  and 
duration  ;  of  know\cc\^e  ^tvdi  \^o\\cx  \  c^^  pleasure  and 
iiaj>j)iacss ;  and  oi  §cvcrA  o>\\^x  v>^v5Xv>\^% -wv^  ^^^^^ 
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Hi'hich  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  i\  ithout  t  when  we 
would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can  to  the 
supreme  being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these  witfi  our 
idea  of  infinity ;  and  so  putting  them  togetlier,  make 
our  complex  idea  of  God.  For  that  the  mind  has  such 
a  power  of  enlarging  some  of  its  ideas,  received  from 
sensation  and  reflection,  has  been  already  shown. 

§.  84,  If  I  find  that  I  know  some  few  tilings,  and 
some  of  them,  or  all,  perhaps  imperfectly,  I  can  frame 
an  idea  of  knoM  ing  twice  as  many ;  which  I  can  double 
iigaift,  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  number ;  and  thus  en- 
large my  idea  of  knowledge,  by  extending  its  compre- 
hension to  all  things  existing,  or  possible.  The  same 
also  I  caii  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfectly;  i.  e. 
all  tlieir  qualities,  poMcrs,  causes,  consequences,  and 
relations,  &c.  till  all  be  perfectly  known  1?hat  is  in 
them,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  them ;  and  thus  frame  . 
the  idea  of  infinite  or  boundless  knowledge.  The  same 
may  also  be  done  of  power,  till  we  come  to  that  we 
call  infinite ;  and  also  oft'  the  duration  of  existence,  with- 
out beginning  or  end ;  and  so  frame  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  being.  The  degrees  or  extent  wherein  wc  ascribe 
ie5cis1:ewce,  power,  wisdom,  and  all  other  perfections 
(w"hich  we  can  Irave  any  ideas  of)  to  that  sovercis?n  be- 
ing which  we  call  Cfod,  being  all  boundless  ana  infi- 
nite, we  frame  the  best  idea  of  him  otir  minds  are 
capttWe  of:  all  which  is  done,  I  say,  by  cnlal'ging  those 
^inple  ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  by  refiection  ;  or  by  our  senses,  from  ex- 
terior things  ;  to  that  vastness  to  which  infinity  can  ex- 
tend tliem. 

§.  3,5.  For  it  is  infinity,  which  joined  to  Idcaof  God. 
our  ideas  of  existence,  poMcr,  knowledge, 
&c.  makes  that  complex  idea,  whereby  we  i^prcscnt  to 
oui-selves,  the  best  we  caji,  the  supreme  being.  For 
though  in  his  own  essence  (which  certainly  wc  do  not 
know,  not  knowing  the  real  essence  of  a  pebble,  or  a 
fly,  or  of  our  own  selves)  (Jod  be  simple  and  nncom- 
pounded  ;  yet,  I  think,  I  may  say  we  have  no  other  idea 
of  him,  but  a  complex  one  of  existence,  knowledge, 
^  pow^r,  happiness,   &c.  infinite  and  ct.viVWoi\  \i\^kK\ *i^x<^ 
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all  distinct  ideas,  and  some  of  them,  being  relative,  are 

again  compounded  of  others  ;  all  which  bein^  as  has 

been  shown,  originally  got  from  sensation  and  reflection, 

go  to  make  up  the  idea  or  notion  we  have  of  God. 

.      .  §.  36.    This  farther  is    to  be   observed, 

No  idea  in       ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^  jj^^  ^^,^  attribute  to  God, 

oneoftpirits,  baluig  Hilinity,  which  IS  not  also  a  part  ot 
but  those  got  our  complex  idea  of  other  spirits.  Because 
from  sensa.  being  Capable  of  no  other  simple  ideas,  be- 
flection^^'       longing  to  any  thing  but  body,  but  those 

which   by    reflection   we   receive   from  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds,  wc  can  attribute  to  spi- 
rits no  other  but  what  we  receive  from  thence  :  and  all 
the  difference  we  can  put  between  them  i^ftour  con- 
templation of  spirits,  is  only  in  the  several  extents  and 
degi'ees  of   their  knowledge,    power,    duration,  happi- 
ness, &c.     For  that  in  our  ideas,  as  well  of  spirits,  as 
of  other  things,  we  are  restrained  to  those  we  receive 
from  sensation  and   reflection,  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  in  our  ideas  of  spirits,  how  much  soever  advanceil 
in   perfection  beyond  those  pf  bodies,  even  to  that  of 
infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner 
wherein   they  discover  their  thoughts  one  to  another: 
though  wc  must  necessarily  conclude,  that  separate  spi- 
rits, which   are  beings   that  have  perfcfter  knowledge 
and  greater  happiness  than  we,  must  needs  have  also  a 
perfecter   way  of  communicating    their  thoughts  than 
>v'c  have,  who  are  fain  to  make  use  of  corporeal  signs 
and  particular  sounds ;  which  are  therefore  of  most  gcr 
neral  use,  as  being  the  best  and  quickest  we  are  capable 
of.     IJut  of  immediate  communication,  having   no  exr 
perimcnt  in  ourselves,  and  consequently  no  notion  of 
it   at  all,    M-e   have    no    idea    how   spirits,    which  use 
not  words,  can  with  quickness,  or  much  less  how  spi- 
rits, that  have  no  bodies,  can  be  masters  of  their  own 
thoughts,  and  communicate   or  conceal   them  at  plea- 
sure, though  we  cannot  but  necessarily  suppose    they 
have  such  a  power. 

jUccapitula-  §.  37-  And  thus  we  have  seen,  what  kind 

tion.  of  ideas  we  have  of  substances  of  all  kinds, 

wlierein 
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wherein    they    consist,    and   how   Ave   came    by  them. 
From  whence,  I  tliink,  it  is  very  evident 

at  all  our  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  sub- 
stances are  nothing  but  collections  of  simple  ideas,  with 
a  supposition  of  something  to  which  they  belong,  and 
in  which  they  subsist ;  though  of  this  siipposedj>ome- 
tliinc;  we  have  no  clear  distinct  idea  at  all. 

Secondly,  That  all  the  simple  ideas,  that  thus  united 
-in  one  common  substratum  make  up  our  complex  ideas 
of  several  sorts  of  substances,  are  no  other,  but  such 
as  we  have  received  from  sensation  or  reflection.  So 
that  even  in  those  which  we  think  we  are  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with,  and  that  come  nearest  the  com- 
prehension 42f  our  most  enlarged  conceptions,  we  can- 
not go  beyond  those  snnple  ideas.  And  even  in  those 
which  seem  most  remote  from  all  we  have  to  do  with, 
and  do  infinitely  surpass  any  tiling  we  can  perceive  in 
ourselves  by  reflection,  or  discover  by  sensation  in 
other  things,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but  those  simple 
ideas,  which  we  originally  received  from  sensation  or 
reflection ;  as  is  evident  in  the  complex  ideas  we  have 
of  angels,  and  particularly  of  God  himself. 

Thirdly,  That  most  of  the  simple  ideas,  that  make 
up  our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  when  truly  con- 
sidered, are  qn]y.  powers,  however  we  are  apt  to  take 
them  for  positive  qualities  ;  v.  g.  the  greatest  part  of 
the  ideas  that  make  our  coniplex  idea  of  gold  are  yel- 
lowness, great  weijjht,  duclility,  fusibility  and  solubility 
in  aqua  regia,  &c.  all  jiuited  together  in  an  unknown 
substralum :  all  which  ideas  arc  nothing  else  but  so  many 
relations  to  other  substances,  and  are  not  really  in  the 
gold,  considered  barely  in  iti^elil,  though  they  depend  on 
those  real  and  primary  qualifies  of  its  internal  constitu- 
tion, whercl)y  it  has  a  fitness  uift'erently  to  operate,  and 
be  operated  on  by  several  otiicr  substances. 


C,  \\  K^  • 
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CHAP.    XXIV. 

Of  collective  Ideas  of  Substances. 

One  idea,        §'  ^'  TJESIDES  thesc  complex  ideas  of 

JlJ  several  single  substances,  as  of 
knan,  horse,  gold,  violet,  apple,  &c.  die  mind  bath  also 
toniplcx  collective  ideas  of  substances  ;  which  I  so  call, 
because  such  ideas  are  made  up  of  many  particular  sub- 
stances considered  together,  as  united  into  one  idea,  and 
which  so  joined  are  looked  on  as  one  ;  v.  g.  the  idea 
of  such  a  collection  of  men  as  make  an  Wnny,  thoog|i 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  substances,  is  as 
much  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  a  man :  and  the  great 
collective  idea  of  all  bodies  whatsoever,  signified  by  the 
name  world,  is  as  much  one  ide6,  as  the  idea  of  any 
the  least  jyarticle  of  matter  in  it ;  it  sufficing  to  tte 
unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  considei^d  as  one  rcpre- 
eensation  or  picture,  though  niade  up  of  eVer  so  dianj 
particulars. 

Made  by  the         §•  2-  These  collective  ideas  of  substances 
power  of         the  mind  makes  by  its  ])ower  of  conipwi- 
composing       tion,  and  uniting  severally  cither  simple  or 
ift  the  mind,     complex  ideas  into  one,  as  it  does  by  the 
same  faculty  make  the  complex  ideas  of  particular  sub- 
stances,   consisting  of  an  aggregate   of  divers  sifmpte 
ideas,  united  in  one  substance  :  and  as  the  mind,  by 
putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes  the 
collective  mode,  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a 
score,  or  a  gross,  &c.  so  by  putting  together   several 
particular  substances,  it  makes  collective  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, as  a  troop,  an  army,  a  swarm,  a  city,   a  fleet; 
each  of  which,  every  one  finds,  that  he  represents  to  his 
own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one  view ;  and  so  under  that 
notion  considers  those  several  things  as  perfectly  one, 
as  one  ship,  or  one  atom.     Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive, 
how  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  should  make  one 
idea,  than  how  a  man  should  make  one  idea :  it  licing 
ps  easy  to  tlic  mind  lo  uuile  iut<i  one  tlic  idea  of  a  great 

uumber 
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tiuml>er  of  men,  ftnd  coiisider  it  as  one,  as  it  is  to 
unite  into  one  particular  all  the  distinct  ideas  that  make 
up  the  composition  of  a  man,  and  consider  them  all 
together  as  one. 

§.   3.    Amongst  such   kind  of   collective     AllarHficial 
ideas,  are  to  be  counted  most  part  of  i^rti-     things  are 
ficial  diings,  at  least  such  of  thett\  as  are     5^v>llcctive 
made  up  of  distinct  substances:    and,    in 
truth,  if  we  consider  all  these  collective  ideas  aright,  as 
army,  constellation,  universe,  as   tliey  arc  united   into 
so  many  single  ideas,  they  are  but  the  artificial  draughts 
of  the  mind ;  bringing  things  very  remote,   and  inde- 
pendent on  one  anotlier,  ihto  one  view,  the  better  to 
contemplate   and  discourse  of  thein,    united  into   one 
conception,  and  signified  by  one  na\iie.     For  there  are 
no  things  so  remote,  nor  so  contrary,  which  the  mind 
cannot,  by  tliis  art  of  composition,  bring  into  one  idea ; 
as  is  visible  in  tliat  sig^iilied  by  the  universe. 


CHAP.    XXV. 


Of  Re1atlo}K 


% 


1.  "t^ESIDES  the   ideas,  whether  sim-     Relation 
\j  pie  or  compleK,  that    the    mind     ^hat. 


has  of  thini^s,  as  thev  arc  in  themselves, 
there  arc  others  it  gets  from  their  comparison  one  with 
another.  The  understanding,  in  the  consideration  of 
any  thing,  is  not  confined  to  that  precise  object :  it 
can  carry  any  idea  as  it  were  beyond  itself,  or  at  least 
look  beyond  it,  to  see  how  it  stands  in  conformity  to 
any  other.  When  the  mind  so  considers  one  thing,  that 
it  does  as  it  were  bring  it  to  and  set  it  by  another,  and 
carry  its  view  from  one  to  the  other;  this  is,  as  the 
words  import,  relation  and  respect ;  and  the  denomi- 
nations given  to  positive  thinjis,  intimating  that  respect, 
and  serving  as  marks  to  lead  the  ihouiihts  beyond  the 
subject  itself  (ienominatcd  to  somclliin;;  distinct  from 
it^  ai'e  wlijtt  wc  call  relatives) :  and  the  thm^s^  ^o  V^kcwv^w' 
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together,  related.  Thus,  when  the  mind  considers 
Caius  as  such  a  positive  being,  it  takes  nothing  into  that 
idea,  but  what  really  exists  in  Caius;  v.  g.  when  I 
consider  him  as  a  man,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but 
the  complex  idea  of  the  species,  man.  So  likewise, 
when  I  say  Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  nothing  but 
the  bare  consideration  of  a  man  who  hath  that  white 
colour.  But  when  I  give  Caius  the  name  husband,  I 
intimate  S9me  other  person ;  and  when  I  give  him  the 
naqie  whiter,  I  intimate  some  other  thing  :  in  bqth 
cases  my  thought  is  led  to  something  beyond  Caius, 
and  there  are  two  things  brought  into  consideration. 
And  since  any  idea,  whether  simple  or  complex,  may  be 
the  occasion  why  the  mind  thus  brings  two  things  to- 
gether, and  as  it  were  takes  a  view  of  them  at  once, 
though  still  considered  as  distinct ;  tlierefore  any  of  our 
ideas  may  be  the  foundation  of  relation.  As  in 'the 
above-mentioned  instance,  the  contract  and  ceremony 
of  marriage  with  Sempronia  is  the  occasion  of  tlie  de- 
nomination or  relation  of  husband ;  and  the  colour 
white  the  occasion  why  he  is  said  to  be  whiter  than 
free-stone. 

Relations  ^*  ^*  '^'hcsc,  and  the  like  relations,  ex- 

without  cor-     pressed  by  relative  terms,  that  have  others 
relative  answering  them,  with  a  reciprocal  intima- 

terms  not         iiow^    as  father   and  son,  bigger  and  less, 
^^ived^^"       cause  and  eftfect,  are  very  obvious  to  every 

one,  and  every  body  at  Hrst  sight  perceives 
the  relation.  For  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife, 
and  such  other  correlative  terms,  seem  so  nearly  to  be- 
long one  to  another,  and  through  custom  do  so  readily 
chime  and  answer  one  another  in  people's  memories^ 
that,  upon  the  naminjj:  of  either  of  them,  the  thoughts 
are  presently  carried  beyond  the  tiling  so  named  ;  and 
no-body  overlooks  or  doubts  of  a  relation,  where  it  is 
so  plainly  intimated,  liut  where  languages  have  failed 
to  give  correlative  names,  there  the  relation  is  not 
alwavs  so  easily  taken  notice  of.  Concubine  is,  no 
doubt,  a  relative  name,  as  well  as  wife  :  but  in  lan- 
guages where  this,  and  the  like  words,  have  not  a  cor- 
relative term,  there  people  avc  not  so  apt  to  take  them 

to 
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to  be  so^  as  wanting  that  evident  mark  of  relation 
which  is  between  correlatives,  which  seem  to  explain 
one  another,  and  not  to  be  able  to  exist,  but  together. 
Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  tliose  names  which,  duly 
considered,  do  include  evident  relations,  have  been 
called  external  denominations.  But  all  names,  that  are 
more  than  empty  sounds,  must  signify  some  idea,  which 
is  either  in  the  thing  to  which  the  name  is  applied ;  and 
then  it  is  positive,  and  is  looked  on  as  united  to,  and 
existing  in  the  thing  to  whicii  the  denomination  is 
given  :  or  else  it  arises  from  tlie  respect  the  mind  finds 
in  it  to  something  distinct  from  it,  with  which  it  con^ 
siders  it ;  and  then  it  concludes  a  relation. 

^.  3.  Another  sort  of  relative  terms  there     o^^^  ^...^ 
is,  which  are  not  looked  on  to  be  eitlier     ingiy  abso. 
relative,  or  so  much  as  external  denomina-     lute  terms 
tions;  which  yet,  under  the  form,  and  ap-     contain  reU- 
pearance  of  signifying  something  absolute  in     ^^^"^' 
the  subject,  do  conceal  a  tacit,  though  less  observable 
relation.     Such  are  tlie  seemingly  positive  terms  of  old, 
great,  imperfect,  &c.  whereof  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  at  large  in  the  following  chapters. 

§.  4.  This  farther  may  be  observed,  that  Rehtiondif. 
the  ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  same  in  ferent  from 
men,  who  have  far  different  ideas  of  the  thethingsrc* 
things  that  are  related,  or  that  are  thus  ^^-  • 
compared ;  v.  g.  those  who  have  far  different  ideas  of 
a  man,  may  yet  agree  in  the  notion  of  a  father  :  wliich 
is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  substance,  or  man,  and 
refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing  called  manj  whereby 
he  contributed  to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind, 
let  man  be  what  it  will. 

\.  5.  The  nature  therefore   of  relation    change  of 
consists  in  the  referring  or  comparing  two     relation  maf 
things  one   to  another ;  from  wliich  com-     be  without 
parison,  one  or  both  comes  to  be  denomi-     ^^Y  change 
nated.     And  if  either  of  those  things  be     *"^^^««bjccc. 
removed  or  cease  to  be,  the  relation  ceases,  and  the  de- 
nomination conseq[uent  to  it,  though  the  other  receive 
in  Itself  no  alteration  at  all :  v.  g.   Caius,  whom  I  con- 
sider to-day  as  a  father,  ceases  to  be  so  to-morrow,  onlv 
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by  the  death  of  his  son,  without  any  alteration  made 
ill  liimself.  Nay,  barely  by  the  mind's  changing  the 
object  to  which  it  couii>urcs  any  thing,  the  same  thing 
is  capable  of  having  contrary  denominations  at  tiie 
same  time :  v.  g.  Cains,  compared  to  several  persons^ 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  older  and  younger,  stronger  and 
weaker,  itec. 

\.6.  Whatsoever  doth  or  can  exist,  or  be 
oifly betwixt  considered  as  one  thing,  is  positive;  and 
two  things,      so  i^(>t  only  simple  ideas  and  substances,  but 

modes  also,  are  positive  beings:  though 
the  i>arts  of  wliich  they  consist  are  very  olten  relative 
one  to  another ;  but  the  whole  together  considered  as 
one  thing,  and  producing  in  us  the  complex  idea  of  one 
thing,  which  idea  is  in  our  minds,  as  one  picturCi 
though  an  aggregate  of  divers  ])arts,  and  under  one 
name,  it  is  a  positive  or  absolute  thing,  or  idea,  llias 
a  triangle,  though  the  parts  thereof  compared  one  to 
another  be  relative,  yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a 
positive  absolute  idea.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
faujily,  a  tune,  &c.  tor  there  can  be  no  relation,  but 
betwixt  two  thint^s  considered  as  two  things.  There 
must  uluays  be  in  rehition  two  ideas,  or  tilings,  either 
in  tiicujselves  really  separate,  or  considered  as  distinct, 
and  then  a  ground  or  occasion  for  their  comparison. 

§.7.  Concerning  relation  in  general,  these 
/.ll  Thinv;s        thing's  may  be  considered. 

jeli^tioii.  rn>t,    that  there  is  no  one  thing,  whe- 

ther simple  idea,  substance,  mode,  or  rela- 
ti^jn,  or  name  of  oillier  of  them,  which  is  not  capable 
or  jihnoi5t  an  inlinile  number  of  considerations,  in  re-' 
Uicnte  to  other  things;  .and  therefore  this  makes  no 
snjall  partof  mens  thcnights  and  words:  v. g.  one  sin^c 
man  niuy  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  sustain  all  these 
foUowing  rcldlioiis,  and  many  more,  viz.  father,  bro- 
ther, son,  granilfalher,  grandson,  father-in-law,  son-in- 
law,  husband,  friend,  enemy,  subject,  general,  judge, 
})alron-  client.  ]»rofcssor,  Kuro|>ean,  Knglishman,  islander, 
servant,  mailer,  possessor,  captain,  superior,  inferior, 
bi<'t»(r,  k>:i5,  older,  younger,  conlemporarj-,  like,  un- 
lili\  &c.  to  an  aVmosV  iw^wllc  number :   he  being  ca- 
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piible  of  as  many  relations,  as  there  can  be  occasions  of 
comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any  manner  of  agree-r 
menty  disagreement,  or  respect  whatsoever.  For,  as 
I  said,  relation  is  a  way  of  comparing  or  considering 
two  things  together,  and  giving  one  or  both  of  them 
some  appellation  from  that  comparison ;  and  sometimes 
giving  even  the  relation  itself  a  name. 

§.  8.  Secondly,  tiiis  farther  may  be  con-  r^^^  jj^^  ^j. 
^idered  concerning  relation,  tliat  though  it  relations 
be  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of  clearer  often 
things,  but  something  extraneous  and  su-  '^^V  °^^^^ 
perindujced;  yet  the  ideas  which  relative  J^j^^^^'^' 
words  stand  for,  are  often  clearer  and  more 
distinct,  than  of  those  substances  to  which  they  do  belong. 
The  notion  we  liave  of  a  father,  or  brother,  is  a  great 
deal  clearer  and  more  distinct,  than  that  we  have  of  a 
man ;  or,  if  you  will,  paternity  is  a  thing  whereof  it  is 
easier  to  have  a  clear  idea,  than  of  humanity :  and  I 
can  much  easier  conceive  what  a  friend  is,  than  what 
God.  Because  the  knowledge  of  one  action,  or  one 
simple  idea,  is  oftentimes  sutiicient  to  give  me  the  no- 
tion of  a  relation :  but  to  tlie  knowing  of  any  substan^ 
tial  being,  an  accurate  collection  of  sundry  ideas  is 
necessary.  A  man,  if  he  compares  two  things  together, 
can  hardly  be  supposed  not  to  know  what  it  is,  wherein 
he  compares  them:  so  that  when  he  compares  any 
things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  that  relation.  The  ideas  then  of  relations  are  capa- 
ble at  least  of  being  more  perfect  and  distinct  in  our 
minds,  than  those  of  substances.  Because  it  is  coui- 
monly  hard  to  know  all  the  simple  ideas  which  aro 
really  in  any  substance,  but  for  the  most  part  easy  enough 
to  know  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  any  relation  I 
lliink  on,  or  have  a  name  for :  v.  g.  comparing  two 
men,  in  reference  to  one  common  parent,  it  is  very 
easy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers,  without  having  yet 
the  perfect  idea  of  a  man.  For  significant  relative 
B'ords,  as  well  as  others,  standing  only  for  ideas ;  and 
those  being  all  either  simple,  or  made  up  of  simple 
ones,  it  suffices,  for  the  knowing  the  precise  idea  the 
relative  term  stands  for^  to  have  a  cleai'  conccj^tiQu  q€ 
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tliat  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  relation :  which 
may  be  done  wiiliout  having  a  perfect  and  clear  idea  of 
the  thing  it  is  attributed  to.  'J'hus  having  the  notion, 
that  one  laid  the  egg  out  of  which  the  other  was 
hatched,  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and 
chick,  between  the  two  cassiowarics  in  St  James's  park; 
though  perhaps  I  have  but  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect 
idea  of  those  birds  themselves. 

\.  S.  Thirdly,    though  there  be  a  great 
Relations  an     puu^i^r  of  considerations,   wherein   thina 

terminate  in  ,  ,  •  i  i  ^i 

simple  ideas.     *"^y  "C  compared  one  with  another,   and 

so  a  multitude  of  relations ;  yet  they  ail 
terminate  in,  and  are  concerned  about,  Uiose  simile 
ideas,  either  of  sensation  or  reflection :  which  I  tliink 
to  be  the  whole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To 
clear  this,  I  shall  show  it  in  the  most  considerable  rela- 
tions that  we  have  any  notion  of,  and  in  foine  that  seem 
to  be  the  most  remote  from  sense  or  reflection ;  which 
yet  will  appear  to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and 
leave  it  past  doubt,  that  the  notions  we  have  of  them 
are  but  certain  simple  ideas,  and  so  originally  derived 
from  sense  or  reflection. 

Terms  lead-  V  ^^'  lourthly,  that  relation  being  thc 
in?  the  mind  considciinff  of  one  ihinjT  with  another, 
beyond  the  which  is  cxtrinsecal  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that 
subjccideno-  ^\i  ^yords  that  iiccessarily  lead  the  mind  to 
rcladvc.'  ^^^     ^"y  *^ther  ideas  than  arc  supposed  really  to 

exist  in  that  tiling,  to  which  thc  words  arc 
applied,  are  relative  Mords :  v.  g.  a  man  black,  meny, 
thoughtful,  tliirsty,  angry,  extended ;  these,  and  the 
like,  are  all  absolute,  because  they  neither  signify  nor 
intimate  any  thing,  but  what  docs  or  is  supposed  really 
to  exist  in  the  man  thus  dcnomiiiated  :  but  father,  bro- 
ther, king,  husbaiul,  blacker,  merrier,  &c.  are  words 
which,  together  with  thc  thing  they  denominate,  imply 
also  something  else  separate  and  exterior  to  the  existence 
of  that  thing. 

Conclusion.  ^-  ^ '•  Ilavinji  laid  down   these  premises 

concerning  relation  in  general,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  show,  in  some  instances,  how  all  the  ideas 
ire  iiave  of  relation  are  made  up,  as  the  others  are,  only 

of 
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of  .simple  ideas  ;  and  that  tlicy  all,  how  refined  or  re- 
mote from  sense  soever  they  seem,  terminate  at  last  in 
simple  ideas.  I  shall  begin  with  tiie  most  eompreheu- 
sive  relation,  wherein  all  things  that  do  or  can  exist  are 
concerned;  and  that  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
The  idea  whereof,  how  derived  from  the  two  fountains 
of  all  onr  knowledge,  sensation,  and  reflection,  I  shall 
in  the  next  place  consider. 


CHAP.    XXVI. 
Of  Cause  and  Effect^  and  other  Relations. 

\.  I.   TN  the  notice  that  our  senses  take    whencethek 

jI.  of  the  constant  vicissitude  of  ideas  got. 
ihings,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  several 
particular,  both  qualities  and  substances,  begin  to  exist; 
and  that  they  receive  this  their  existence  from  the  due 
application  and  operation  of  some  other  being.  Froni 
this  observation,  we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect;* 
That  which  produces  any  siniple  or  complex  idea  we 
denote  by  the  general  name  cause ;  and  that  which  is 
produced,  effect.  Thus  finding  that  in  that  substance 
which  we  call  wax  fluidity,  which  is  a  simple  idea  that 
was  not  in  it  before,  is  constantly  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  certain  degree  of  heat ;  we  call  the  simple 
idea  of  heat,  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax^  the  cause 
of  it,  and  fluidity  the  effect.  So  also  finding  that  the 
substance  of  wood,  which  is  a  certain  collection  of  sim- 
ple ideas,  so  called,  by  tiie  application  of  fire  is  turned 
into  another  substance,  called  ashes,  i.  e.  another  com- 
plex idea,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  quite 
diflferent  from  that  complex  idea  which  we  call  wood  ; 
ve  consider  fire,  in  relation  to  aslics,  as  cause,  and  the 
ashes  as  effect.  So  that  whatever  is  considered  by  us 
to  conduce  or  0])erate  to  the  producing  any  particular 
simple  idea,  or  collection  of  simple  ideas,  whether  sub- 
Stance  or  mode,  which  did  not  before  exist,  hath  thereby 
in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  cause,  and  so  is  dciiomf- 
nated  by  us. 

voL-L  y  V^- 
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Creation,  §.  2.  Having  thus,  from  what  our  senses 

generation,      arc  able  to  discover,  in  tlie  operations  of 
making  al.       bodies  on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of 

cause  and  eilcct,  viz.  that  a  cause  is  that 
which  makes  any  other  thing,  either  simple  idea,  sub- 
stance or  mode,  begin  to  be  :  and  an  eflfect  is  that  which 
had  its  beginnhig  from  some  otlier  thing :  the  mind  findi 
no  great  diflicuhy  to  distinguish  the  several  originals  of 
things  into  two  sorts. 

First,  when  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  so  that 
no  part  thereof  did  ever  exist  before ;  as  when  a  new 
particle  of  matter  doth  begin  to  exist,  in  rerum  nature, 
which  had  before  no  being,  and  this  we  call  creatioa 

Secondly,  when  a  thing  is  made  up  of  particles^ 
which  did  all  of  them  before  exist,  but  that  very  thing 
so  constituted  of  pre-existing  particles,  which,  consi- 
dered all  together,  make  up  such  a  collection  of  simple 
ideas  as  had  not  any  existence  before  ;  as  this  man,  this 
egg,  rose,  or  cherry,  &c.  And  this,  when  referred  to 
a  substance,  produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
by  internal  principle,  but  set  on  work,  and  received 
from  some  external  agent  or  cause,  and  working  by 
insensible  ways,  which  we  perceive  not,  we  call  gene- 
ration; when  the  cause  is  extrinsecal,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  a  sensible  separation,  or  juxta-position  of 
descernible  parts,  wc  call  it  making  ;  and  such  are  all 
artificial  things.  When  any  simple  idea  is  produced, 
which  was  not  in  that  subject  before,  we  call  it  altera- 
tion. Thus  a  man  is  generated,  a  picture  made,  and 
citlier  of  them  altered,  when  any  new  sensible  quality 
or  simple  idea  is  produced  in  either  of  them,  which 
was  not  there  before  ;  and  the  things  thus  made  to 
exist,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  effects;  and 
those  tilings,  which  operated  to  the  existence,  causes. 
In  which,  and  all  other  causes,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  notion  of  cause  and  effect  has  its  rise  from  ideaJ^ 
received  by  sensation,  or  reflection ;  and  that  this  rela- 
tion, how  comprehensible  soever,  terminates  at  last  in 
them.  Fur  to  liave  the  idea  of  cause  and  efiect,  itsuf" 
Hoes  to  consider  liny  simple  idea,  or  substance,  as  b^in* 
Ding  to  exist-  by  the  operation  of  some  other,  without 
knowing  the  manner  of  that  operation. 

J.  ♦ 
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§.  3i  Time  and  place  are  also  the  founda-  RehtioDs  of 
tions  of  very  large  relations,  and  ail  finite  Time. 
beings  at  least  are  concerned  in  them.  But 
hftving  already  shown,  iu  another  place,  how  we  get 
these  ideas,  it  may  suffice  here  to  intimate,  that  most 
of  the  denominations  of  tilings,  received  from  time^ 
are  only  relations.  Thus  when  any  one  says,  that  queea 
Elizabeth  lived  sixty-nine,  and  reigned  forty-five  years, 
these  words  import  only  the  relation  of  that  duration 
to  some  other,  and  mean  no  more  tiian  this,  that  the 
duratipn  of  her  existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine,  and 
the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five  annual 
revolutions  of  the  sun ;  and  so  are  all  words^  answering 
how  long.  Again,  William  the  Conqueror  invaded 
England  about  the  year  1066,  which  means  this,  that 
taking  the  duration  from  our  Saviour's  time  till  now, 
for  one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  shows  at  what 
distance  this  invasion  was  from  the  two  extremes :  and 
10  do  all .  words  of  time,  answering  to  the  question, 
when,  which  show  only  the  distance  of  any  point  of 
time,  from  the  period  of  a  longer  duration,  from 
which  we  measure,  and  to  which  we  thereby  consider 
it  as  related. 

§.  4.  There  are  yet,  besides  those,  other  words  of 
dme,  that  ordinarily  are  thought  to  stand  for  positive 
ideas,  which  yet  will,  when  considered,  be  found  to 
be  relative,  such  as  are  young,  old,  &c.  which  include 
and  intimate  the  relation  any  thing  has  to  a  certain 
length  of  duration,  whereof  we  have  the  idea  in  our 
minds.  Thus  having  setded  in  our  thoughts  the  idea 
of  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  man  to  be  seventy  yeara^ 
when  M'e  say  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his  age  is 
yet  but .  a  small  part  of  tliat  which  usually  men  attain 
to :  and  when  we  denominate  him  old,  we  mean  that 
Ids  duration  is  lun  out  almost  to  the  end  of  that  which 
Hen  do  not  usually  exceed.  And  so  it  is  but  com* 
laring  the  particular  age,  or  duration  of  this  or  .that 
tian,  to  the  idea  of  that  duration  which  we  have  in  our 
ftiindsy  as  ordinarily  belonging,  to  that  sort  of  animals : 
^ch  is  plain,  in  the  application  of  these  names  to 
Mher.  things :  for  a  man  is  called  young  at  twenty 
rearS|  and  very  .]^ung  at  seven  years  old ;  but  y^  « 
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horse  we  call  old  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at  seven  years ; 
because  in  each  of  these,  we  compare  their  age  to  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  duraiioi>,  which  are  settled  in  our  minds^ 
a^  bc/Ionging  to  these  several  sorts  of  animals,  in  tb9 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  But  the  5Un  and  stars,  though 
they  liave  out-lasted  several  generations  of  men,  we  call 
not  old,  because  we  do  not  know  what  period  God  hath 
set  to  that  sort  of  beings.  This  term  belonging  pro- 
perly to  tliose  things,  which  we  can  observe  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  by  a  natural  decay,  tocom«toaQ 
end  in  a  certain  period  of  time ;  and  so  have  itt  our 
minds,  as  it  m  ere,  a  standard  to  which  we  can  compare 
the  several  parts  of  their  duration ;  and,  by  the  relation 
they  bear  tiiereunto,  call  them  young  or  old  :  which  wt 
cannot  therefore  do  to  a  ruby  or  diamond,  things  whose 
usual  periods  we  know  not. 

^      .  §.5.  The  relation  also  that  things  have 

rfawand         ^^    ^^^  another  in  their  places   and  dis- 
extension.        tances,    is    very    obvious   to   observe;  as 

above,  below,  a  mile  distant  from  Char- 
ing-cross,  in  England,  and  in  London.  But  as  in  du- 
ration, so  in  extension  and  bulk,  there  are  some  ideat 
that  arc  relative,  which  we  signify  by  names  that  arc 
thought  positive  ;  as  great  and  little  Kre  truly  relations. 
For  here  also  having,  by  observation,  settled  in  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  the  bigness  of  several  species  of  thing! 
from  those  we  have  been  most  accustomed  to,  we  make 
tliem  as  it  were  the  standards  whereby  to  denominate 
tlie  bulk  of  others.  I'hus  we  call  a  great  apple,  such  a 
one  as  is  bigger  than  the  ordinarj-  sort  of  those  we  hare 
been  used  to ;  and  a  little  horse,  such  a  one  as  comes 
not  up  to  the  size  of  that  idea,  which  we  have  rn  our 
minds,  to  belong  oidinarily  to  horses  :  and  that  will 
be  a  great  horse  to  a  Welshman,  which  is  but  a  little 
one  to  a  Fleming ;  they  two  having,  from  the  difl'erent 
breed  of  their  countries,  taken  several-sized  ideas  to 
which  they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  theyck* 
nominate  their  great  and  their  little. 
Absolute  ^*  ^'  ^^   likewise   weak   and  strong  art 

trrras  often       ^^^  relative  denominations  of  power,  coin*i 
srand  for  re.     pared  to  some  ideas  we  have  at  that  tiDN| 
iations.  ijf  gcfiatex  OT  \e«a  ^qn^u*  'XW^  vhcne?j 
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My  a  weak  man,  we  mean  one  that  has  not  so  much 
strength  or  power  to  move,  as  usually  men  have,  or 
usually  those  of  his  size  have :  which  is  a  comparing 
his  strength  to  the  idea  wc  have  of  the  usual  strength 
of  men,  or  men  of  such  a  size.  The  like,  when  M'e 
cay  the  creatures  are  all  weak  things ;  weak,  there,  is 
but  a  relative  term,  signitying  the  disproportion  there 
is  Jn  the  power  of  God  and  the  creatures.  And  so 
abundance  of  words,  in  ordinary  speech,  stand  only  for 
relations  (and  perhaps  the  greatest  part)  which  at  first 
sight  seem  to  have  no  such  signilication  :  v.  g.  the  ship 
has  necessary  stores.  Necessary  and  stores  are  both  rela- 
tive words  ;  one  having  a  relation  to  the  accomplishing 
the  voyage  intended,  awd  the  other  to  future  use.  All 
which  relations,  how  thev  are  confined  to  and  termi- 
nate  in  ideas  derived  from  sensation  or  refiection,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  any  explication. 

CHAP.     XXVIl. 

Of  Identify  and  Diversity* 

\.  1.      A  NOTIIER    occasion  the    mind     Wherein 

jljL  often  takes  of  comparing,  is  the     identity  coi- 
very    being  of    things;    wlicn  considering     "*'*^' 
any  thing  as  existing  at  any  determined  time  and  place, 
we  compare  it  with  itself  existing  at  another  time,  and 
thereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity.     When 
we  see  any  thing  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  instant  ot 
time,  we  are  sure  (be  it  what  it  will)  that  it  is  that 
very  thing,  and  not  another,  which  at  that  same  time 
enlists  in  another  place,  how  like  and  undistinguishaWe 
soever  it  may  be  in  all  other  respects  :  and  in  this  con- 
sists identit}^  when  tlie  idea  it   is   attributed    to,  vary 
not  at  all  from  what  they  were  that  moment  wherein 
we  consider  their  former  existence,  and  to  which  we 
compare  the  present.     For  we  never  finding,  nor  con- 
ceiving  it  pos»siblc,  that  two   things  of  the  same  kind 
should  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  we 
rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exists  any  whei'c  at  any 
time,  excludes  all  of  the  same  kind,  wa^  \^  X^^'t^  >Xii^^ 
alone.     When  tijcrefore-  we  demaud^  vf\\eX\\^^  wv^  ^\w*i|^ 
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be  the  same  or  no  ;  it  refers  always  to  something  thai 
existed  such  a  time  in  such  a  place,  which  it  was  ceitab 
at  that  instant  was  the  same  witli  itself,  and  no  other. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  one  thing  cannot  hav« 
two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two  things  one  be<* 
ginning ;  it  being  impossible  for  two  things  of  the 
same  kind  to  be  or  exist  in  the  same  instant,  in  the  verj 
same  place,  or  one  and  the  same  thing  in  diffiareot 
places.  That  therefore  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the 
same  thing ;  and  that  which  had  a  different  begioniiig 
in  time  and  place  from  that,  is  not  the  same,  but 
diverse.  That  which  has  made  the  difficulty  about  thk 
relation,  has  been  the  liiUe  care  and  attention  used  in 
having  precise  notions  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  at- 
tributed. 

§.  2.   We   have  the  ideas  but  of  three 

"Sees.      ^^^^  ^f  substances ;  1.  God.     2-  Finite  in- 

telligences.  3.  Bodies.  First,  God  is  with? 
out  beginning,  eternal,  unalterable,  and  everywhere; 
and  tliereforc  concerning  liis  identity,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Secondly,  finite  spirits  having  had  each 
its  determinate  time  and  place  of  beginning  to  exist, 
the  relation  to  that  time  and  place  will  always  deter- 
mine to  each  of  tliem  its  identity,  as  long  as  it  exists. 
Thirdly,  the  same  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter, to  which  no  addition  or  subtraction  of  matter 
being  made,  it  is  the  same.  For  though  these  three 
sorts  of  substances,  as  we  term  them,  do  not  exclude 
one  another  out  of  the  same  place ;  yet  we  cannot  con- 
ceive but  that  they  must  necessarily  each  of  them  ex- 
clude any  of  the  same  kind  out  of  the  same  place :  or 
else  the  notions  and  names  of  identity  and  diversity 
would  be  in  vain,  and  there  could  be  no  such  distinc- 
tion of  substances,  or  any  thing  else  one  from  another. 
For  example :  could  two  bodies  be  in  the.wme  place  at 
the  same  time,  then  those  two  parcels  of  matter  must 
be  one  and  the  same,  take  them  great  or  little :  nay) 
all  bodies  must  be  one  and  the  same.  -^For  by  the  same 
reason  that  two  particles  of  matter  may  .be  in  one 
piace,  all  bodies  may  be  in  one  place:  which,  when 
it  can  be  supposed,  tak:^^  ^^^.^  the  distinction  of 
identity  and  diver s\\,^'  oi  o\v&  ml^  \asa^^  ^^  \^:c^&ks\^ 
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ridiculous.  But  it  being  a  contradiction,  that  tiro  or 
more  should  be  one,  identity  and  diversity  are  relations 
and  ways  of  comparing  well-founded,  and  of  use  to  the 
understanding.     All  other  things  being  but  . 

modes  or  relations  ultimately  terminated  niodK^^ 
in  substances,  the  identity  and  diversity  oi 
each  particular  existence  of  them  too  will  be  by  the 
same  way  determined:  only  as  to  things  whose  ex- 
istence is  in  succession,  such  as  are  the  actions  of  finite 
beings,  v.  g.  motion  and  thought,  both  which  consist 
in  a  continued  train  of  succession :  concerning  their 
diversity,  there  can  be  no  question  :  because  each  perish- 
ing the  moment  it  begins,  they  cannot  exist  in  different 
times,  or  in  different  places,  as  permanent  beings  can 
at  different  times  exist  in  distant  places ;  and  therefore 
no  motion  or  thought,  considered  as  at  different  times, 
can  be  the  same,  each  part  thereof  having  a  different  be- 
ginning of  existence. 

^.  3.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  Principium 
to  discover  what  is  so  much  inquired  after,  individaatu 
the  principium  individuationis ;  and  that,  *^"» 
it  is  plain,  is  existence  itself,  which  deter- 
mines a  being  of  any  sort  to  a  particular  time  and  place, 
incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the  same  kind.  This, 
though  it  seems  easier  to  conceive  in  simple  substances 
or  modes,  yet  when  reflected  on  is  not  more  difficult  in 
compound  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it  is  ap- 
plied :  v.  g.  let  us  suppose  an  atom,  i.  e.  a  continued 
body  under  one  immutable  supei*ficies,  existing  in  a 
determined  time  and  place ;  it  is  evident  that,  consi- 
dered in  any  instant  of  its  existence,  it  is  in  that  instant 
the  same  with  itself.  For  being  at  that  instant  what 
it  is,  and  nothing  else,  it  is  the  same,  and  so  must  con- 
tinue as  long  as  its  existence  is  continued  ;  for  so  long 
it  will  be  the  same,  and  no  other.  In  like  manner,  if 
two  or  more  atoms  be  joined  together  into  the  same 
mass,  every  one  of  those  atoms  will  be  the  same,  by 
the  foregoing  rule :  and  whilst  they  exist  united  toge- 
ther,  the  mass,  consisting  of  the  same  atoms,  must  be 
tiie  same  mass,  or  the  same  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever 
jBO  aiiferently  jumbled.     But  if  one  of  tli^?^^  ^Xjotx^V^^ 
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taken  away,  or  one  new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the 
same  mass,  or  the  same  body.  In  tlie  state  of  living 
creatures,  their  identity'depeuds  not  on  a  mass  of  the 
same  particles,  but  on  someUiing  else.  For  in  them 
the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matters  alter  not  the 
identity :  an  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree, 
and  then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak  ;  and  a  colt  growq 
up  to  a  horse,  sometimes  fat,  sometimes  lean,  ^s  all  the 
while  the  same  horse :  though  in  both  these  cases,  there 
maybe  a  manifest  change  of  the  parts;  so  that  truly 
they  are  not  neither  of  them  the  same  masses  of  matter, 
though  they  be  truly  one  of  them  the  same  oak,  and  the 
Other  the  same  horse.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that  iq 
thei^e  two  cases,  a  mass  of  matter,  and  a  living  bodvj 
identity  is  not  applied  to  the  same  thing. 
.     .      ^  §.4.  We  must  therefore  consider  wherein 

vc^tables.      ^"  ^^^  differs  from  a  mass  of  matter,  and 

that  seems  to  me  to  be  in  this,  that  the 
one  is  only  the  cohesion  of  particles  of  matter  any  hoir 
united,  the  other  such  a  disposition  of  them  as  con- 
stitutes the  parts  of  an  oak ;  and  such  an  organization 
of  those  parts  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  distribute  nou- 
rishment, so  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark, 
and  leaves,  &:c.  of  an  oak,  in  which  consists  the  vege- 
table life.  That  being  then  one  plant  which  has  such 
an  organization  of  parLs  in  one  coherent  body  par- 
taking of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  same 
plant  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same  life,  though 
that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  matter 
vitally  united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued 
organization  conformable  to  that  sort  of  plants.  For 
this  organization  being  at  any  one  instant  in  any  one 
collection  of  matter,  is  in  that  particular  concrete  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life 
which  existing  constantly  from  that  moment  both  for- 
wards and  backwards,  in  the  same  continuity-of  insen- 
sibly succeeding  parts  united  to  the  living  body  of  the 
plant,  it  has  that  identity,  which  makes  the  same  plant, 
and  all  the  parts  of  it  parts  of  the  same  plant,  during  all 
the  time  that  they  e\\sl  uuited  in  that  continued  orga- 
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nization,  which  is  fit  to   convey  that  common  life   to 
all  the  parts  so  united. 

§.  5.  The  case  is  not  so  much  different     Identity  of 
in  brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  see     animals. 
what  makes   an  animal,    and   continues  it 
the  same.     Something  we  have  like  this  in  machines, 
and  may  serve  to  illustrate  it.     For  example,  what  is 
a  watch  ?   It  is  plain  it  is  nothing  but  a  fit  organization, 
or  construction  of  parts  to  a  certain  end,  which  when , 
a  sufficient  force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable  to  attain. 
If  we  would  suppose  this  machine  one  continued  body, 
all  whose  organized  parts  were  repaired,  increased  or 
climinished  by  a  constant  addition  or  separation  of  ix\^ 
sensible  parts,  with  one  common  hfe,  we  should  have 
sometliing  very  much  like  the  body  of  an  animal;  with 
this   difference,  that  in  an  animal  the   fitness   of  the 
organization,  and  the  motion  wherein  life  consists,  be- 
gin together,  the  motion  coming  from  within  ;  but  in 
machines,  the  force  coming  sensibly  from  without,  is 
often  away  ^Yhen  the  organ  is  in  order,  and  well  fitted 
|o  receive  it 

§.  6.  This  ^so  shows  wherein  the  idcn-     Identity  of 
Jity  of  the  same  man  consists :  viz.   in  no-     man. 
thing  but  a  participation  of  the  same  con- 
tinued life,   by  constantly  fleeting  particles  of  nriattef, 
in  succession  vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  body. 
He  that  shall  place  tiic  identity  of  man  in  anv  thing 
islse,  but  Hke  that  of  other  animals  in  one  fitly  orga- 
nized body,  taken  in  any  one  instant,  and  from  thence 
continued    under   one   organization  of  life   in   several 
successively  fleeting  particles   of  matter  united   to  it, 
will  find  it  hard  to  make  an  embryo,  one  of  years,  mad 
and  sober,  the  same  man,  by  any  supposition,  that  will 
not  make  it  possible  for  Seth,  Ismael,  Socrates,   Pilate, 
St-  Austin,  and  Ciesar  Borgia,  to  be  the  same  man.     For 
if  the  identity  of  soul  alone  makes  the  same  man,  and 
there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter  why  the  same 
individual  spirit  may  not  be  united  tqplfferent  bodies, 
it  will  betoossible  that  those  men  living  in  distant  ages, 
and  of  different  tempers,  may  have  been  the  same  man : 
vhich  way  of  spcakiDg  must  be,  from  vi  \ct^  ^w^ecc^^ 
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use  of  the  word  inan^  applied  to  an  idea,  out  of  which 
body  and  shape  are  excluded.  And  that  way  of  speak- 
ing  would  agree  yet  worse  with  the  notions  of  those 
philosophers  who  allow  of  transmigration,  and  ar6  of 
opinion  that  the  souls  of  men  may,  for  their  miscar- 
riages^ be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  beasts,  as  fit  ha- 
bitations, with  organs  suited  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
brutal  inclinations.  But  yet  I  think,  no-body  could 
he  be  sure  tliat  the  soul  of  Heliogabalus  were  in  one  of 
his  hogs,  would  yet  say  Uiat  hog  were  a  man  or  Helio- 
gabalus. 

.  §.7.  It  is  not  therefore  unity  of  sub- 

8uhcd\o  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  comprehends  all  sorts  of  iden- 
idea.  ^tyj    ^^  ^^'^^^  determine   it  in  every  case : 

but  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it  aright,  we 
must  consider  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied  to  stands 
for;  it  being  one  thing  to  be  the  same  substance, 
another  the  same  man,  and  a  third  the  same  person,  if 
person,  man,  and  substance  are  three  names  standing  for 
three  <lifferent  ideas ;  for  such  as  is  the.  idea  belonging 
to  that  name,  such  must  be  the  identity :  which,  if  U 
had  been  a  little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would  pos- 
sibly have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  confusion, 
which  often  occurs  about  this  matter,  with  no  small 
seeming  difficulties,  especially  concerning  personal 
identity,  which  therefore  we  shall  in  tlie  next  places 
little  consider. 

§.  8.    An    animal  is   a  living   organized 

Same  man,        ,      ,  i  *i      -.i  "    •      i 

body;  and  consequently  the  same  animal, 
as  we  have  observed,  is  tlie  same  continued  life  com- 
municated to  different  particles  of  matter,  as  they  hap- 
pen successively  to  be  united  to  that  organized  living 
body.  And  whatever  is  talked  of  other  definitions, 
ingenuous  observation  puts  it  past  doubt,  that  the  idea 
in  our  minds,  of  which  the  sound  man  in  our  inoutbs 
is  the  sign,  is  nothing  else  but  of  an  animal  of  such  a 
certain  form :  since  I  think  I  may  be  .confident,  that 
whoever  should  see  a  creature  of  his  own  shape  and 
make,  though  it  had.no  more  reason  all  its  life  than  a 
cat  or  a  parrot,  would  call  him  still  a  man ;  or  who- 
ever should  bear  a  cat  or  a  parrot  discourse,  reason  and 

philo* 
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philosophize,  would  call  or  think  it  nothing  but  a 
cat  or  a  parrot ;  and  say,  the  one  was  a  dull  irrational 
man,  and  tlie  other  a  very  intelligent  ratioual  parrot 
A  relation  we  have  in  an  author  of  great  note  is  suffi- 
cient to  countenance  the  suppoi^ition  of  a  rational  par- 
jrot.     His  words  are  *  : 

'^  I  had  a  inind  to  know  from  prince  Maurice's  own 
'^  inouth  the  account  of  a  common,  but  much  credited 
stoiy,  that  I  heard  so  often  from  many  otliers,  of 
an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Brazil  during  his  govern- 
^^  ment  there,  that  spoke,  and  asked,  and  answered 
*^  common  questions  like  a  reasonable  creature  :  so  that 
'^  those  of  his  train  there  generally  concluded  it  to  be 
'^  witchery  or  possession;  and  one  of  his  chaplains,  who 
^^  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland,  would  never  from 
'^  that  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  said,  they  all  had  a 
''  devil  in  them.  1  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this 
^'  story,  and  assevered  by  people  hard  to  be  discredited, 
^  whioh  made  me  ask  prince  Maurice  what  there  was 
^  of  it  He  said,  witli  his  usual  plainness  and  dryness 
"  in  talk,  there  was  something  true,  but  a  great  deal 
''  false  of  what  had  been  reported.  I  desired  to  know 
^'  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  first  ?  He  told  me  short 
and  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  suph  an  old  parrot 
when  he  had  been  at  Brazil;  and  though  he  believed 
nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off,  yet  he  had 


€t 

/'  SO  much  curiosity  as  to  send  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very 
^*  great  and  a  very  old  one,  and  when  it  came  first 


€1 


^^  into  the  room  where  the  prince  was,  with  a  great 
many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it  said  presently,  What 
a  company  of  wliite  men  are  here !  They  asked  it 

'^  what  it  thoagbt  that  man  was,  pointing  to  the  prince  ? 

^  It  answered,   some   general    or  other ;    when  they 

'<  brought  it  close  to  him,  he  asked  it,  fD'ou  venez 

*  NkoiQirs  of  what  pissed  in  Christendom  from  1 67  2  to  1 679,  p.  j^. 

+  Whence  come  ye?  It  answeredj.Frojn  Maripnan.  The  Pripce^j 
To  whom  do  you  belong?  The  parrot,  To  a  Portuguese.  Prince, 
What  do  you  there  ?  Pamt*  I  look  after  the  chickens*  The  Prince 
.kngbedaod  said.  You  loidc.  after  the  cfaieken*'?  The  parrot  answered^ 
"Km^  Ij-atdI.k<MMr«^enoa|hko*^<p4oit* 

"   TOUS? 
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**  vous  ?  It  answered,  De  Marinnan.  The  prince,  A 
^*  qui  estes  vous  r  The  parrot,  A  un  Portugais.  Prince^ 
**  Que  fais  tu  la  ?  Parrot,  Je  garde  les  pouiles.  The 
**  prince  laughed,  and  said,  Vous  gardez  les  pouUes? 
^  flic  parrot  answered,  Oui,  moi;  et  je  Sfai  bien  faire; 
*'  and  made  the  chuck  four  or  five  times  that  people 
^*  use  to  make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them.  I  set 
"  down  the  words  of  this  worthy  dialogue  in  Frencli, 
*'just  as  prince  Maurice  said  them  to  me.  I  asked 
him  in  what  language  the  parrot  spoke,  and  he  said, 
in  Brasilian ;  I  asked  whether  he  understood  Brasi- 
lian  ;  he  said,  no,  but  he  had  taken  care  to  have  two 
interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman  that  spoke 
'^  Brasilian,  and  the  other  a  Brasilian  that  spoke 
*'  l>tttch ;  that  he  asked  them  separately  and  privately, 
*^  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  just  the  same 
*'  tiling  that  the  parrot  had  said.  J  xx)ald  not  but  tell 
*'  this  odd  story,  because  it  is  sq  much  out  of  the  way, 
^  and  from  the  first  hand,  and  what  may  pass  for  a  gooid 
**  one ;  for  I  dare  say  this  prince  at  least  believed  him- 
*^  self  in  ail  he  told  me,  having  ever  passed  for  a  very 
*^  honest  and  pious  man.  1  leave  it  to  naturalists  to 
*'  reason,  and  to  other  men  to  believe,  as  they  please 
*'  upon  it:  however,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  amiss  to  relieve 
"  or  enliven  a  busy  scene  somclimcs  with  such  digres- 
"  sions,  whether  to  the  purpose  or  no." 

Same  man.  ^  ^^^^  taken  cai^e  that  the  reader  sliould 

have  the  story  at  large  in  the  author  s  own 
words,  because  he  seems  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it 
incredible ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  aWe  a 
man  as  he,  who  had  sufficiency  enough  to  w^arrant  all 
the  testimonies  he  gives  of  himself,  should  take  so 
much  pains,  in  a  place  where  it  had  nothing  to  do,  to 
pin  so  close  not  only  on  a  man  whom  he  nientions  as 
his  friend,  but  on  a  prince  in  M'hom  he  acknowledges 
very  great  honesty  and  piety,  a  story,  which  if  he  him- 
self thought  incredible,  he  could  not  but  also  think 
ridiculcHis.  Tlie  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this 
story,  and  our  author,  who  relates  it  from  him,  both 
of  them  call  this  talker  a  parrot:  and  I  ask  any  one 
tl.^0,   who  tliinks  such  a  story,  fit  to  be  told,  whetlier  if 

this 
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this  parrot,  and  all  of  its  kind^  had  always  talked,  as 
we  have  a  prince's  word  for  it  this  one  did,  whether, 
I  say,  they  would  not  have  passed  for  a  race  of  rational 
animals :  but  yet  whether  for  all  that  they  would  have 
been  allowed  to  be  men,  and  not  parrots  r   For  I  pre- 
sume it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking  or  rational  being 
alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  most  peoples 
sense,  but  of  a  body,  so  and  so  shaped,  joined  to  it : 
and  if  that  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  tlie  same  successive 
body  not  shifted  all  at  once,  must,  as  well  as  the  same 
immaterial  spirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  same  man. 
§.  9.  This  being  premised,  to  find  wherein     p  ^     . 
personal  identity  consists,  we  must  consider     identity, 
what  person  stands   for ;    whicli,    I  think, 
.  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and  re* 
flection,   and    can   consider  itself  n^^  itself,    the  game 
thinking  thing  in  different  times  and  places  ;   m  hich  it 
does  only  by  that  consciousness  wliich  is  inseparable 
from  thinking,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  essential  to  it: 
jt  being  impossible  for  any  one   to   perceive,    without 
perceiving  that  he  docs  perceive.     \\'hen  we  see,  hear^ 
smell,  taste,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  any  thing,  we  know 
that  we  do  so.     Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  present  sen- 
sations and  perceptions :    and  by  this  every  one  is  to 
himself  that  which  he  calls  self;    it  not  being  consi* 
dered  in  this  case  whether  the  same  self  be  continiicJ 
in  the  same  or  divers  substances.     Tor  since  conscious- 
ness always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  self,  and  thereby 
distinguishes  himself  from   all   other   thinking   things; 
in  this  alone  consists  personal  identity,   i.  e.  the  same- 
ness of  a  rational  being :  and  as  far  as  this  consciousness 
can  be  extended  backwards  to  any  past  action  or  thought, 
so  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  person  ;   it   is    the 
same  self  now  it  was  then  :   and  it  is  by  the  same  self 
with  this  present  one  that  now  reflects  on  it,  tliat  tliat 
action  was  done. 

^.   10.    But  it  is  farther  inquired,    whe-     Conscious- 
ther  it  be  the  same  identical  substance  ?     ness  makes 
This  few  would  think  they  had  reason   to     personal 
iloubt  of,  if  these  perceptions,   witli  their    i4«i^i^y* 

con^ 
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conscionsn^sct,  always  remained  present  in  the  mind, 
whereby  the  same  thinking  lliin^  would  be  always  con- 
sciously present,  and,  as  would  be  thought,  evidetitly 
the  same  to  itself.  But  that  which  seems  to  make  tiie 
difficulty  is  this,  that  this  consciousness  being  inter- 
rupted always  by  forgetfulries?,  there  being  no  moment 
of  our  lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole  train  of  all  our 
past  actions  before  our  eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the 
best  memories  losing  the  sight  of  one  part  whilst  they 
are  viewing  another ;  and  we  sometimes^  and  that- die 
greatest  part  of  our  lives,  not  reflecting  on  our  past 
selves,  being  intent  on  our  present  thoughts^  and  in  sound 
sleep  having  no  thoughts  at  all,  or  at*  least  none  with 
that  consciousness  which  remarks  our  waking  thoughts : 
I  say,  in  all  these  cases,  our  consciousness  being  inter- 
rupted, and  we  losing  the  sight  of  our  past  selves^ 
doubts  are  raised  whether  we  are  the  same  thinking 
thing,  i.  e.  the  same  substance  or  no.  Whieh,*  however 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  concerns  not  personal  iden- 
tity at  all:  the  question  being,  what  makes-  the  same 
person,  and  not  whether  it  be  the  same  identical  sub- 
stance, which  always  thinks  in  the  same  person ;  which 
in  this  case  matters  not  at  all :  different  substances,  by 
the  same  consciousness  (where  they  do  partake  in  it), 
being  united  into  one  person,  as  well  as  different  bodies 
by  the  same  life  are  united  into  one  animal,  whose  idea- 
tity  is  preserved,  in  that  change  of  substances,  by  th« 
unity  of  one  continued  life.  For  it  being  the  same 
consciousness  that  makes  a  man  be  himself  to  himselC 
personal  identity  depends  on  that  only,  whether  it  be 
annexed  solely  to  one  individual  substance,  or  can  be 
continued  in  a  succession  of  several  substances.'  For 
as  far  as  any  intelligent  being  can  repeat  the  idea  of  any 
past  action  with  the  same  coIlscioui^ness  it  had  of  it 
at  first,  and  with  the  same  consciousness  it  has  of  any 
present  action ;  so  far  it  is  the  f^ame  personal  self.  For 
it  is  by  the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present  thoughts 
and  actions,  that  it  is  self  to  itself  now,  and  so  will 
be  tlie  same  selt^  as  far  as  the  same  consciousness  can 
extend  to  actions  past  or  to  come ;  and  would  be  by 
distance  of  time,  or  chai^ge  of  substance,  no. more  two 
1  persons. 
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|iersoD8»  than  a  man. be  two  men  by  wearing  other 
clothes  to-day  than  he  did  yesterday,  with  a  long  or  a 
abort  sleep  between:  the  same  consciousness  uniting 
those  distant  actions  into  the  same  person,  whatever 
substances  contributed  to  their  production. 

^.   11.    That  tills  is  so,    we  have  some    Personal 
kind  of  evidence  in  our  very  bodies,    all    identity  i« 
whose  particles,  whilst  vitally  united  to  this    ^^?"8f*  ^ 
same  thinking  conscious  self,    so  that  we     •"*^^*"^**» 
feel  when  tliey  are  touched,  and  are  affected  by,  and 
conscious  of  good  or  harm  that  happens  to  them,  are 
a  part  of  ourselves ;    i.  e,  of  our   thinking  conscious 
self.      Thus  tlie  limbs  of  his  body  are  to  eveiy  one  a 
part  of  himself;    he  sympathizes  and  is  concerned  for 
them*     Cut  off  an  hand,  and  thereby  separate  it  from 
that  consciousness  he  had  of  its  heat,  cold,  and  other 
affections,  and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  tliat  which 
is  himself,  any  more  tlian  the  remotest  part  of  matter. 
Thus  we  see  tlie  substance,   whereof  personal  self  con- 
sisted at  one  time,   may  be  varied  at  another,  without 
the  change  of  personal  identity ;  there  being  no  ques- 
tion about  the  same  person,  Uiough  the  limbs  which 
but  now  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

§.  12.  But  the  question  is,  "  %vhether  if  the  same 
*^  substance  which  thinks,  be  changed,  it  can  be  the 
"  same  person ;  or,  remaining  the  same,  it  can  be  dif- 
**  ferent  persons  ?" 

And  to  this  I  answer,   first,  This  can  be     whether  io 
no   question   at  all   to    those    who    place     the  change  of 
thought  in  a  purely  material  animal  con-     thinkii^ 
stitution,  void  of  an  immaterial  substance     *"">«»*3'«»» 
For  whetlier  their  supposition  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plaio 
they  conceive  personal  identity  preserved  in  something 
else  than  identity  of  substance  ;    as  aniu)al  identity  b 
preserved  in  identity  of  life,    and   not  of   substance* 
And  therefore  those  who  place  thinking  in  an  imma- 
terial substance  only,  before  they  can  come  to  deal  with 
these  men,  must  show  why  personal  identity  cannot  be 
preserved  in  the  change  of  immaterial  substances,   or 
variety  of  particular  immaterial  substances,  as  well  as 
aninial  identity  is  preserved  in  the  change  of  material 

substances 
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substances,  or  variety  of  particular  bodies :'  unless  they 
will  say,  it  is  one  iuimateriul  spirit  that  makes  the 
same  life  in  brutes,  as  it  is  one  immaterial  spirit  Qiat 
makes  the  same  person  in  men ;  wiiicii  the  Cartesians 
at  least  will  not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  brutes  tliiuk- 
ing  things  too. 

§.  13.  IJut  next,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
"  whether  if  the  same  thinking  substance  (supposing 
**  immaterial  substances  only  to  think)  be  changed,  it 
•"  can  be  tlie  same  person  ?"  I  answer,  tliat  cannot  be 
resolved,  but  by  those  who  know  what  kind  of  sub- 
stances they  are  that  do  tliink,  and  whether  the  consci- 
ousness of  past  actions  can  be  transferred  from  one 
thinking  substance  to  another.  I  grant,  were  the  sainc 
consciousness  the  same  individual  action,  it  could  not: 
but  it  being  a  present  representation  of  a  past  action, 
why  it  may  not  be  possible,  that  that  may  be  represented 
to  the  mind  to  have  been,  which  really  never  was,  will 
remain  to  be  shown.  And  therefore  how  far  the  con- 
sciousness of  past  actions  is  annexed  to  any  individual 
agent,  so  that  another  cannot  possibly  have  it,  will  be 
hard  for  us  lo  determine,  till  we  know  what  kind  of 
action  it  is  tiiat  cannot  be  done  without  a  reflex  act  of 
perception  uccompanying  it,  and  how  performed  by 
thinking  substances,  who  cannot  think  without  being 
conscious  of  it.  15ut  that  which  we  call  the  same  con- 
sciousness, not  being  the  same  individual  act,  why  one 
intellectual  substance  may  not  have  represented  to  it,  as 
done  by  itself,  w  hut  it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps  done 
by  some  other  agent ;  wliy,  I  say,  such  a  representation 
may  not  possibly  be  without  reality  of  matter  of  fact, 
as  well  as  several  representations  in  dreams  are,  which 
yet  whilst  dreaming  we  take  lor  true,  will  be  difficult  to 
conclude  from  the  nature  of  l!iin:;s.  And  that  it  never 
is  so,  w  ill  by  us,  till  we  have  clearer  views  of  the  nature 
of  thinking  substances,  bs  best  resolved  into  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  us  i'ar  as  the  happines  or  misery  of 
any  of  his  sensil)Ic  creatures  is  concerned  in  it,  vill 
not  by  a  fatal  error  of  theirs  transfer  from  one  to  ano- 
ther tliat  consciousness  which  draws  re\\ ard  or  punish- 
ment with  it.      How  far   this  may   be   an   argument 

against 
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against  those  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  system  of 
fleeting  animal  spirits,  I  leave  to  be  considered.  JBut 
yet  to  return  to  the  question  before  us,  it  must  b6  al- 
lowed, that  if  the  same  consciousness  (which^  as  has 
been  shown,  is  quite  a  different  thin^  from  the  same 
numerical  figure  or  motion  in  body)  can  be  transferred 
from  one  tliinking  substance  to  another,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible that  two  thinking  substances  may  make  but  one 
person,  lor  the  same  consciousness  being  preserved, 
whether  in  the  same  or  difierent  substances,  the  per-^ 
sonal  identity  is  preserved. 

§,  14.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  "  wlie- 
'*  Uicr  the  same  immaterial  substance  remaining,  there 
"may  be  two  disthict  persons  ?''  wliich  question  seems 
to  me  to  be  built  on  this,  whether  the  same  immaterial 
being  being  conscious  of  the  action  of  its  past  dura- 
tion, may  be  wholly  stripped  of  all  the  consciousness  of 
its  past  existence,  and  lose  it  beyond  the  power  ot 
ever  retrieving  again ;  and  so  as  it  were  beginning  a* 
new  account  from  a  new  period,  have  a  consciousness 
that  cannot  reach  bevond  this  new  state.  All  tliostj 
^ho  hold  pre-cxistence  arc  evidently  of  tljis  mind,  since 
tbey  allow  the  soul  to  have  no  remaining  conscious* 
Dess  of  what  it  did  in  tliat  pre-exi^tent  state,  either 
wholly  separate  from  body,  or  informing  any  otiier 
body;  and  if  they  sliould  not,  it  is  plain,  experience 
would  be  against  them.  ISo  that  personal  identity 
reaching  no  f«rther  than  consciousness  reaches,  a  pre- 
cxistent  spirit  not  having  continued  so  many  oges  in  a 
state  of  silence,  must  needs  make  dititrent  persons* 
Suppose  a  Christian,  Platonist,  or  Pythairoroan  should, 
upon  (iod's  having  ended  all  his  works  of  creation  the 
seventh  day,  think  his  soul  hath  existed  Qver  sin(;e; 
and  would  imagine  it  iias  revolved  in  several  Iivmiin 
liodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one,  who  was  per;nadfid  his 
bad  been  the  soul  of  Socrates ;  (how  rcaHonfibly  I  VfHi 
not  dispute  ;  this  I  know,  that  in  the  post  he  filkd, 
which  was  no  inconsiderable  one,  he  pa:^sed  for  a  very 
rational  man,  and  the  press  has  shown  that  he  wanted 
Jwt  parts  or  learning)  would  any  one  say,  that  he  be- 
ing not  conscious  of  any  of  Socrales's  actions  or  ihou^ta^ 
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could  be  the  same  person  with  Socrates?  Let  any  one 
reflect  upon  himself,   and  conclude  that  he  has  in  him- 
self an  immaterial   spirit,  which  is  that  which  thinb 
in  him,   and   in  the  constant  change  of  his  body  keeps 
him  tlie  same  ;  and  is  that  wliich  he  calls  himself:  Let 
him  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  soul  that' was  in 
Nestor  or  Thersiles,  at  the  siege  of  Troy  (for  souls  be- 
ing, as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them  in  their  na- 
ture, indifferent  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  the  supposi- 
tion has  no  apparent  absurdity  in  it),  which  it  may  have 
been,  as  well  as  it  is  now  the  soul  of  any  other  man : 
but  he  now  having  no  consciousness  of  any  of  the  ac- 
tions either  of  Nestor  or  Thersites,  does  or  can  he  con- 
ceive himself  the  same  person  with   either   of  them? 
can  he  be  concerned  in  either  of  their  actions  ?   attri- 
bute them  to  himself,    or   think  them   his  own  more 
than  the  actions  of  any  other  men  that  ever  existed? 
So  that  this  consciousness  not  reaching  to  any  of  the 
actions  of  either  of  those  men,  he  is  no  more  one  self 
with  either  of  them,  than  if  the  soul  or  inmiaterial  spi- 
rit that  now  informs  him,  had  been  created,  and  be- 
gan to  exist,  when  it  began  to  inform  his  present  body; 
though  it  were  ever  so  true,  that  the  same  spirit  that 
informed  Nestor's  or  Thersites's  bodv,   were   numeri- 
cally  the  same  that  now  informs  his.     For  this  would 
no  more  make  him  the  same  person  with  Nestor,  than 
if  some  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  were  once  a 
part  of  Nestor,  a\  ere  now  a  part  of  tl)is  man  ;  the  same 
immaterial  substance,  without  the  same  consciousness, 
no  more  makiii<i;  the  same  |)erson  by  being  united  to 
any  body,  than  tlic  same   particle  of  matter,  without 
consciousness  united  to  any  body,  makes  the  same  per- j 
son.     Hut  let  him  once  find  himself  conscious  of  any 
of  the  actions  of  Nestor,  he  then  iinds  himself  the  saine 
person  with  Nestor. 

f%^«5-  'And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  anydiffi* 
c\i\ty^  to  conceive  the  same  person  at  the  resurrecticHi^ 
though  in  a  body  not  exactly  in  make  or  parts  the  san« 
which  he  had  here,  the  same  consciousness  going  aloi^ 
with  the  soul  tliat  inhabits  it.  I3ut  yet  the  soul  alonc^ 
in  the  change  of  bodies,  would  scarce  to  any  one,  brt^ 
to  him  that  makes  the  soul  the  man,   be  enough  to 
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make  tlie  same  man.  For  should  the  soul  of  a  prince, 
carrying  with  it  the  consciousness  of  the  prince  s  past 
life,  enter  and  inform  the  body  of  a  cobler,  as  soon  as 
deserted  by  his  own  soul,  every  one  sees  he  lyould  be 
the  same  person  with  the  prince,  accountable  only  for 
the  prince's  actions :  but  who  would  say  it  was  the 
same  man  ?  The  body  too  goes  to  the  making  the  man, 
and  would,  I  guess,  to  every  body  determine  the  man 
in  this  case ;  wherein  tlie  soul,  with  all  its  princely 
thoughts  about  it,  would  not  make  another  man:  but 
he  would  be  the  same  cobler  to  every  one  besides  him- 
self. I  know  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking, 
the  same  person,  and  the  same  man,  stand  for  one  and 
the  same  thing.  And  indeed  every  one  will  always 
have  a  liberty  to  speak  as  he  pleases,  and  to  apply  what 
articulate  sounds  to  what  ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change 
ihem  as  often  as  he  pleases.  But  yet  when  we  will  inquire 
what  makes  the  same  spirit,  man,  or  person,  we  must  fix 
the  ideas  of  spirit,  man,  or  person  in  our  minds;  and 
having  resolved  with  ourselves  what  we  mean'  by  thenr, 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or 
the  like,  when  it  is  the  same,  and  when  not. 

§.  IG.  But  though  the  same   immaterial     ConscJous- 
substance  or  sou*  does  not  alone,  wherever     ness  makes 
it   be,  and   in  whatsoever  state,   make  ihe     the  same 
same  man;  yet  it  is  plain  consciousness,   as     Fr^o*^* 
far  as  ever  it  can  be  extended,  should  it  be  to  ages  past^ 
unites  existences  and  actions,  very  remote  in  time,  into 
the  same  person,  as  well  as  it  does  the  existences  and 
actions  of  the  immediately  preceding  moment:  so  that 
'whatever  has  the  consciousness  of  present  and  past  ac- 
tions, is   tlie  same  person  to  wliom  lliey'both  belong. 
Had  I  the  same  consciousness  that  I  saw  the  ark  and 
>Ioali's  flood,    as  that  I   saw  an  overflowing   of  the 
Thames  last  winter,   or  as  that  I  write  now ;    I  could 
no  more  doubt  that  I  who  write  this  now,  tliat  saw  the 
Thames  overflowed  last  winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood 
^t  the  general  deluge,  wad  the  same  self,  place  that  self* 
*     what  substance  you  please,  than  that  I  who  wTite 
*us  am  the  same  myself  now  whilst  I  write  (whether 

consist  of  all  the  same  substance,  material  or  imma- 
rial,  ior  no)   diat  I  was  yesterday.    ¥ot  «a  Xo  >Ck» 
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point  of  being  the  same  self,  it  matters  hot  whether 
this  present  self  be  made  up  of  the  sami;  or  other  sub- 
stances ;  I  being  as  much  concerned,  and  as  justly  ac- 
countable for  any  action  that  Avas  done  a  thousand  years 
since,  appropriated  to  me  now  by  this  self-conscious* 
ness,  as  I  am  for  what  I  did  the  last  moment. 
Self  depends  §.    17.    Self   is   that   conscious    thinking 

onconscious-    thing,    whatever    substance    made    up    of 
"^"'  (whether  spnitual   or  material,   simple  or 

compounded,  it  matters  not),  which  is  sensible,  or  con- 
scious of  pleasure  and  pain,  capable  of  happiness  or 
misery,  and  so  is  concerned  for  itself,  as  far  as  that 
consciousness  extends.  Thus  every  one  finds,  that  whilst 
comprehended  under  that  consciousness,  the  little  finger 
is  as  much  a  part  of  himself,  as  what  is  most  so.  Upon 
separatioai  of  this  little  finger,  should  this  conscious- 
ness go  along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the  rest 
of  the  body,  it  is  evident  the  little  finger  would  be  the 
person,  the  same  person;  and  self  then  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  As  in  this 
case  it  is  the  consciousness  that  goes  along  with  tlie  sub- 
stance, when  one  part  is  separate  from  another,  which 
makes  the  same  person,  and  constitutes  this  inseparable 
self;  so  it  is  in  reference  to  substances  remote  in  time. 
That  with  which  the  consciousness  of  this  present  dunk- 
ing thing  can  join  itself,  makes  the  same  person,  and  is 
one  self  with  it,  and  with  nothing  else ;  and'  so  attributes 
to  itself,  and  owns  all  the  actions  of  that  thinjir  as  iu 
own,  as  far  as  that  consciousness  reaches,  and  no  farther; 
as  every  one  who  reflects  will  perceive. 
Objects  of  §.  IH.  In  this  j)ersonal  idcntitj^  is  found- 

reward  and  ed  all  the  right  and  justice  of  reward  and 
punishment,  punishment ;  happiness  and  misery  beinj: 
that  for  which  every  one  is  concerned  for  himself  and 
not  mattering  what  becomes  of  any  substance  not  jomcd 
to,  or  affected  mIiIi  that  consciousness.  For  as  it  is 
evident  in  the  instance  I  gave  but  now,  if  the  consci- 
ousness went  along  with  the  little  finger  w  hen  it  wis 
cut  off,  that  w'ould  be  the  same  self  which  was  con- 
cerned for  the  whole  body  yesterday,  as  making  part 
itscii)  whose  actions  tlren  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its  owaj 
iii)w.     Thougli  \i  iVve  S)aL\Xi^  \i^^^  ^h^ulfl  still  live, 
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immediately,  from  the  separation  of  the  little  finger, 
have  its  own  peculiar  consciousaiess,  whereof  the  little 
finger  knew  nothing ;  it  would  not  at  all  be  concerned 
for  it,  as  a  part  of  itself,  or  could  own  any  of  its  ac- 
tions, or  have  any  of  them  imputed  to  him. 

§.19.  This  may  show  us  wherein  personal  identity 
consists ;  not  in  the  identity  of  substance,  but,  as  I  have 
9aid,  in  the  identity  of  consciousness ;  wherein,  if  So- 
crates and'  the  present  mayor  of  Queenborough  agree, 
they  are  the  same  person :  if  the  same  Socrates  waking  and 
sleeping  do  not  partake  of  the  same  consciousness,  So- 
crates waking  and  sleeping  is.  not  thp  same  person.  And 
to  punish  Socrates  waking  for  what  sleepin,'^  Socrates 
thought,  and  waking  Socrates  Mas  never  conscious  of ; 
would  be  no  more  of  right,  than  to  punish  oiie  twin  for 
what  his  brother-twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing, 
because  their  outsides  were  so  like,  that  they  could  not 
be  distinguished ;  for  such  twins  have  been  seen. 

§.  20.  But  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,  sup- 
pose I  wholly  lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my 
life  beyond  a  possibility  of  retrieving  them,  so  that  per- 
haps I  shall  never  be  conscious  of  them  again  ;  yet  am 
I  not  tlie  same  person  that  did  those  actions,  had  those 
thoughts  that  I  once  was  conscious  of,  though  1  have 
now  forgot  them  ?  To  which  I  answer,  that  we  must 
here  take  notice  what  the  word  I  is  applied  to ;  which, 
in  this  case,  is  the  man  only.  And  tlie  same  man  be- 
ing presumed  to  be  the  same  person,  I  is  easily  here 
supposed  to  stand  also  for  the  same  person.  I3ut  if  it 
be  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have  distinct  incom-* 
municable  consciousness  at  different  times,  it  is  past 
doubt  the  same  man  would  at  different  times  make  dif- 
ferent persons ;  which,  we  see,  is  the  sense  of  mankind 
in  the  solemnest  declaration  of  their  opinions;  human 
laws  not  planishing  the  mad  man  for  the  sober  man's  ac*» 
tions,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the  mad  man  did, 
tliereby  making  them  two  persons :  which  is  somewhat 
explained  by  our  way  of  speaking  in  liiffi|iish,  when  we 
say  such  an  one  is  not  liimself,  or  is  Beside  himself ; 
in  which  phrases  it  is  insinuated,  as  if  those  who  now, 
or  at  least  first  used  them,  thought  that  self  was  changed^ 
jthc  self-same  person  was  no  lon<^er  in  that  mau, 
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Dificrcnce  §.21.  But  yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  ihat 

between  Socrates,  the  same  individual  man,   should 

identity  of  be  two  persons.  To  help  us  a  little  in  this, 
jwn.andper-  ^e  must  consider  what  is  meant  by  Socrates, 
•^*  or  the  same  individual  man. 

First,  it  must  be  either  the  same  individual,  inuna- 
terial,  thinking  substance ;  in  short,  the  same  numerical 
soul,  and  nothing  else. 

•  Secondly,  or  the  same  animal,  without  any  regard  to 
an  immaterial  soul. 

Thirdly,  or  the  same  immaterial  spirit  united  to  the 
same  animal. 

Now  tal(e  which  of  these  suppositions  you  please,  \\ 
is  impossible  to  make  personal  identity  to  consist  in  any 
thing  but  consciousness,  or  reach  any  fartlier  than  that 
does. 

For  by  the  first  of  them,  it  must  be  allowed  possible 
that  a  man  born  of  different  women,  and  in  distant 
times,  may  be  the  same  man.  A  way  of  speaking, 
which  whoever  admits,  must  allow  it  possible  for  the 
same  man.  to  be  two  distinct  persons,  as  any  two  that 
have  lived  in  dift'erent  ages,  without  the  knowledge  of 
one  another's  thoutihts. 

By  the  second  and  third,  Socrates  in  this  life,  and 
after  it,  cannot  be  the  same  man  any  way,  but  by  the 
same  consciousness  ;  and  so  making  human  identity  to 
consist  in  the  same  thing  wherein  we  place  personal 
identity,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  allow  the  same 
man  to  be  the  same  person.  But  then  they  who  place 
human  identity  in  consciousness  only,  and  not  in  some- 
thing else,  must  consider  how  they  will  make  the  infant 
Socrates  the  same  man  with  Socrates  after  the  resur- 
rection. But  whatsoever  to  some  men  makes  a  man, 
and  consequently  the  same  individual  man,  wherein 
perhaps  few  are  agreed,  personal  identity  can  by  us  be 
placed  in  nothing  but  consciousness  (which  is  that  alone 
which  makes  what  we  call  self)  without  involving  us  in 
great  absurdities 

§.  22.  But  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  sober  the  same 
person  ?  Why  else  is  he  punished  for  the  fact  he  commits 
when  drunkj^  though  he  be  never  afterwards  conscious 
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of  it?  Just  as  much  the  same  person  as  a  man,  that 
walks,  and  does  other  things  in  his  sleep,  is  the  same 
person,  and  is  answerable  for  any  mischief  he  shall  do 
in  it.  Human  laws  punish  both,  with  a  justice  suitable 
to  their  way  of  knowledge ;  because  in  these  cases,  they 
cannot  distinguish  certainly  what  is  real,  what  coun- 
terfeit :  and  so  the  ignorance  in  drunkenness  or  sleep 
is  not  admitted  as  a  plea.  For  though  punishment  be 
annexed  to  personality,  and  personality  to  conscious- 
ness, and  the  drunkard  perhaps  be  not  conscious  of 
what  he  did ;  yet  human  judicatures  justly  punish  him, 
because  the  fact  is  proved  against  him,  but  want  of 
consciousness  cannot  be  proved  for  him.  But  in  the 
great  day,  wherein  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid 
open,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  think,  no  one  shall  be 
made  to  answer  for  what  he  knows  nothing  of;  but 
shall  receive  his  doom,  his  conscience  accusing  or  ex- 
cusing him. 

§,  23.    Notliing    but    consciousness  can     Conscious- 
unite  remote  existences  into  the  same  per-     ^^  ^"^ 
son,  the  identity  of  substance  will  not  do  it 
For  whatever  substance  tliere  is,  however  framed,  with- 
out consciousness  there  is  no  person  :  and  a  carcase  may 
be  a  person,  as  well  as  any  sort  of  substance  be  so  with- 
out consciousness. 

Could  Ave  suppose  two  distinct  incommunicable  con- 
sciousnesses acting  the  same  body,  the  one  constantly 
by  day,  the  other  by  night ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  4te 
same  consciousness  acting  by  intervals  two  distinct  bo- 
dies :  I  ask  in  the  first  case,  whether  the  day  and  the 
night  man  would  not  be  two  as  distinct  persons,  as  So- 
crates and  Plato  ?  And  whether,  in  the  second  cas*, 
there  would  not  be  one  person  in  two  distinct  cloath- 
ings?  Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  say,  that  this  same, 
and  this  distinct  consciousness,  in  the  cases  CLbove 
mentioned,  is  owing  to  the  same  and  distinc^t  imma- 
terial substances,  bringing  it  with  themJ|H|hose  bodies'; 
which,  whether  true  6r  no,  alters  not  tlQBise:  since  it 
is  evident  the  personal  identity  would  equaAy  he  deter- 
mined by  the  consciousivesfi,  whether  that  consciousness 
V  *  Z  4  were 
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urcre  annexed  to  some  individual  immaterial  substance 
or  no.  For  granting,  that  the  thinking  substance  in 
'^^roan  must  be  necessarily  supposed  immaterial,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  immaterial  thinking  thing  may  sometimes  part 
with  its  past  consciousness,  and  be  restored  to  it  again, 
fis  appears  in  the  forgetfulness  men  often  have  of  their 
past  actions:  and  the  mind  many  times  recovers  the 
memory  of  a  past  consciousness,  which  it  had  lost  for 
twenty  years  together.  Make  these  intervals  of  me- 
mory and  forgetfulness,  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by 
day  and  night,  and  you  have  two  persons  with  tlie 
'  same  immaterial  spirit,  as  much  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance two  persons  with  the  same  body.  So  that  self 
is  not  determined  by  identity  or  diversity  of  substance, 
4rhich  it  cannot  be  sure  of  but  only  by  identity  of  con* 
sciousness. 

§.  24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  substance,  whereof 

it  is  now  made  up,  to  have  existed  formerly,  united  in 

the  same  conscious  being:  but  consciousness  removed, 

that  substance  is  no  more  itself,  or  makes  no  more  a 

part  of  it  than  any  other  substance ;  as  is  evident  in 

the  instance  we  have  already  given  of  a  limb  cut  off,  of 

whose   heat,  or  cold,    or    other  affections,  having  no 

longer  any  consciousness,  it  is  no  more  of  a  man  s  self, 

than  any  other  matter  of  the  universe*     lu  like  manner 

it  will   be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  subslaBce, 

'jvhich  is  void  pf  that  consciousness  whereby  I  am  my- 

r  ::   i.    ::i    Hf-  if  there  be  any  part  of  its  existence, 

»vt?it '.  I  tijni:or  up. 11  recollection  join   with  that  pre* 

4>^-:.t  li!  -      ?jt;i""is  V.  irrc'by  I  am  now  myself,  it  is  in 

that  part  ot  iu  cxi^t.  i^.cc  no  more  myself,  thaftri  any  other 

immaterial  being.     l*or  v\hatsoever  any  substance  has 

rtiought  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recollect,  and  by  my 

consciousness  make  my  own  thought  and  action,  it  will 

DO  ipore  belong  to  me,  whether  a  part  of  me  thou^t 

or  did  it^  than  if  it  had  been  thought  or  done  by  any 

Qthjef  inaipa|nB|l  being  any  where  existing.  t 

^.  05.  I  ipie,  the  more  probable  opinion  is^  that 

this*  consciousness  is  annexed  to,  and  the  affection  of 

9£e  iodivfduai  immaterial  substapce* 
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But  let  men,  according  to  their  diverse  hypoUieses, 
resolve  of  that  as  tliey  please,  this  very  intelligent  be- 
ingi  sensible  of  happiness  or  misery,  must  grants  that  - 
there  is  something  that  is  himself  that  he  is  concerned 
for,  and  would  have  happy;  that  this  self  has  existed 
in  a  continued  duration  more  than  one  instant  and 
therefore  it  is  possible  may  exist,  as  it  has  done,  months 
and  years  to  come,  without  any  certain  bounds  to  be 
set  to  its  duration ;  anxl  may  be  the  same  self,  by  the 
same  consciousness  continued  on  for  the  future.  And 
thus,  by  tills  consciousness,  he  finds  himself  to  be  the 
same  self  which  did  such  or  such  an  action  some  years 
since,  by  which  lie  comes  to  be  happy  or  miserable 
now.  In  all  which  account  of  self,  the  same  numerical 
substance  is  not  considered  as  making  the  sameeelf; 
but  the  same  continued  consciousness,  in  which  several 
substances  may  have  been  united,  and  again  separated 
from  it;  whicli,  whilst  they  continued  iu  a  vital  union 
with  that,  wherein  this  consciousness  then  resided, 
made  a  part  of  that  same  self.  Thus  any  part  of  our 
bodies  vitally  united  to  that  which  is  conscious  in  us» 
makes  a  part  of  ourselves :  but  upon  separation  from 
the  vital  union,  by  which  that  consciousness  is  commu- 
nicated, that  which  a  moment  since  was  part  of  our- 
selves, is  now  no  more  so,  than  a  part  of  another  man's 
self  is  a  part  of  me :  and  it  is  not  impossible,  but  in  a 
little  time  may  become  a  real  part  of  another  person. 
i^nd  so  we  have  the  same  numerical  sabstwice  become  a 
part  of  two  different  persons;  and  the  same  person  pre- 
served under  tlic  change  of  various  substances.  Could 
we  suppose  any  spirit  wholly  stripped  of  all  its  memory 
or  consciousness  of  past  actions,  as  we  find  our  minds 
always  arc  of  a  great  part  of  ours,  and  sometimes  of 
them  all ;  the  union  or  separation  of  such  a  spiritual 
substance  would  make  no  variation  of  personal  identity^ 
any  more  than  that  of  any  particle  of  matter  docs.  Any 
substance  vitally  united  to  the  present  tbiiikiug  being, 
is  a  part  of  that  very  same  self  wiiich  now  is :  any  thing 
united  to  it  by  a  consciousness  of  former  actions,  makes 
also  a  part  of  the  same  s^^  which  is  die  same  both  then 
and  now. 
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Person  a  fo-  §.  ^J().  Person,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  name 

rcnsickterm,     for  this  self.     Wherever  a  man  finds  what 

he  calls  himself,  there  I  think  another  may 
say  is  the  same  person.  It  is  a  forensic k  term  appro* 
priating  actions  and  their  merit ;  and  so  belongs  only 
to'  intelligent  agents  capable  of  a  law,  and  happiness 
and  misery.  This  personality  extends  itself  beyond 
present  existence  to  what  is  past,  only  by  conscious- 
ness, whereby  it  becomes  concerned  and  accountable, 
Qwns  and  imputes  to  itself  past  actions,  just  upon  the 
game  ground,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  it  does  the 
present.  All  which  is  founded  in  a  concern  for  happi- 
ness, the  unavoidable  concomitant  of  consciousness; 
that  which  is  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  desiring 
that  that  self  that  is  conscious  should  be  happy.  And 
therefore  whatever  past  actions  it  cannot  reconcile  or 
appropriate  to  that  present  self  by  consciousness,  it 
can  be  no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  had  never 
been  done  :  and  to  receive  pleasure  or  pain,  i.  e.  reward 
or  punishment,  on  the  account  of  any  such  action,  is 
all  one  as  to  be  made  happy  or  miserable  in  its  first 
being,  >\ithout  any  denierit  at  all.  For  supposing  a 
man  punished  now  for  what  he  had  done  in  another 
life,  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have  no  conscious- 
ness at  all,  what  diffcrejice  is  there  between  that  punish- 
ment, and  being  created  miserable  ?  And  therefore  coo- 
fornjahle  to  this  the  aposlle  tells  us,  that  at  the  great 
day,  when  every,  one  shall  "receive  according  to  his 
"  doings,  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open." 
The  sentence  shall  he  justified  by  the  consciousness  all 
persons  slmll  have,  that  they  themselves,  in  what  bodies 
soever  ihey  appear,  or  what  substances  soever  that  con- 
sciousness adheres  to,  are  the  same  that  committed  those 
actions,  and  deserve  that  punishment  for  them. 

i.  'J7.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treatii^ 
of  this  suhject,  made  iionie  suppositions  th^it  will  look 
strange  to  sows  readers,  and  possibly  they  are  so  in 
them^tlves.  sHfc  yet,  I  think,  they  are  such  as  ane 
pardonable  nr%is  ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  nature 
of  that  thinking  thing  that  is  in  us,  and  which  w^ 
look  on  as  ourselves.     Did  we  know  what  it  vas,  or 

how 
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how  it  was  tied  to  a  certain  system  of  fleeting  animal 
spirits ;  or  whether  it  could  or  could  not  perform  its 
operations  of  thinking  and  memory  out  of  a  body  or- 
ganized as  ours  is :  and  whether  it  has  pleased  God, 
(hat  no  one  such  spirit  shall  ever  be  united  to  any  one 
but  such  body,  upon  the  right  constitution  of  whose  or- 
gans its  memory  should  depend  :  we  might  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  some  of  those  suppositions  I  have  made.  But 
taking,  as  we  ordinarily  now  do,  (in  the  dark  concern- 
ing these  matters)  the  soul  of  a  man,  for  an  immaterial 
substance,  independent  from  matter,  and  indifferent  alike 
to  it  all,  there  can  from  the  nature  of  things  be  no  ab- 
surdity at  all  to  suppose,  that  the  same  soul  may,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  be  united  to  different  bodies,  and  with 
them  make  up,  for  that  time,  one  man :  as  well  as  we 
suppose  a  part  of  a  sheep's  body  yesteitlay  should  be  a 
part  of  a  man's  body  to-morrow,  and  in  that  union 
make  a  vital  part  of  Melibceus  himself,  as  well  as  it 
did  of  his  ram. 

§.  28.  To  conclude :  Whatever  substance     The  difficol- 
besins  to  exist,  it  must,  during  its  exist-     ty"^"»*ll 

o  .ill  ^       1     ^  use  of  names, 

ence,  necessarily  be  the  same  :  whatever 
compositions  of  substances  begin  to  exist,  during  the 
union  of  those  substances  the  concrete  must  be  the 
same :  whatsoever  mode  begins  to  exist,  during  its 
existence  it  is  the  same  :  and  so  if  the  composition  be 
of  distinct  substances  and  difterent  modes,  the  same 
rule  holds.  Whereby  it  will  appear,  that  tl)e  difficulty 
or  obscurity  that  has  been  about  this  matter,  rather 
rises  from  the  names  ill  used,  than  from  any  obscurity 
in  things  themselves,  for  whatever  makes  the  speci- 
fick  idea  to  which  the  name  id  applied,  if  that  idea  be 
steadily  kept  to,  the  distinction  of  any  thing  into  the 
same  and  divers  will  easily  be  conceived,  and  there  can 
arise  no  doubt  about  it. 

§•  i29-  For  supposing  a  rational  spirit  be    .Continued 
the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  know  wha^^^^*"^^"^ 
the  same  man ;  viz.  the  same  spirit,  ^'^^tfll^BStyf^  * 
separate  or  in  a  body,  will  be  the  same  BiaRF 
Supposing  a  rational  spirit  vitally  united  to  a  body  of  a 
certain  conformation  of  parts  to  make  a  man^  whilst 

that 
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that  rational  tipirit,  with  that  vital  conformation  of 
parts,  though  Continued  in  a  fleeting  successive  body, 
remains,  it  will  be  the  same,  liut  if  to  any  one  the 
idea  of  a  maft  be  but  the  vital  union  of  parts  in  a  cer- 
tain shape ;  tis  long  as  that  vital  union  and  shape  re* 
main,  in  a  Concrete  no  otherwise  the  same,  but  by  t 
continued  succession  of  fleeting  particles,  it  will  be  the 
0ame.  For  whatever  be  the  composition,  whereof  the 
complex  idea  is  made,  whenever  existence  makes  it  one 
particular  thing  under  any  denominatioii,  the  same  ex- 
istence, continued,  presei*ves  it  the  same  individual  un- 
der the  same  denomination.  ( I ) 

CHAP, 


( I }  The  doctrine  of  identity  anddivcrsity  contained  in  this  chapter,  tbe 
bishop  of  Worcester  pretends  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  «f  tbe 
Christian  faith,  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  His  war  of 
arguing  from  it,  is  this ;  He  says,  The  reason  of  believing  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  same  body,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  grounds,  is  from  the  idea  of 
identity.  To  which  our  author  *  answers :  Give  me  leave,  my  Iprd, 
to  say,  that  the  reason  of  believing  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith  (sudi 
as  your  lordship  is  here  speaking  of)  to  me,  and  upon  my  grounds,  is  its 
being  a  part  of  divine  revelation  :  upon  this  ground  I  believed  it,  before 
I  either  writ  that  chapter  of  identity  and  diversity,  and  bHbre  I  evrr 
thought  of  those  propositions  which  your  lordship  quotes  out  of  that  cba[»- 
ter ;  and  upon  the  same  ground  I  believe  it  still ;  and  not  from  my  idea 
of  identity.  This  saying  of  your  lordship's,  therefore,  being  a  propo»i< 
tion  neither  self-evident,  nor  allowed  by  me  to  be  true,  remains  to  be 
proved.  So  that  your  foundation  failing,  all  your  large  superstructure 
built  thereon,  comes  to  nothing. 

fiut>  my  lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  leave  humhiy  to 
represent  to  your  lordship,  that  I  thought  you  undertook  to  make  out 
that  my  notion  of  ideas  was  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith.  But  that  which  your  lordship  instances  in  here,  is  not,  that  1  fit 
know,  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  resurrection  of  the  desd  I 
acknowledge  to  be  an  article  of  the  C^^ristian  faith  :  but  that  the  resur. 
rcction  of  the  same  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  sanne  body,  is 
an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  what,  I  confess,  I  do  not  ut 
know. 

In  the  New  Testament  (wherein,  I  think,  are  contained  all  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith)  I  find  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles  to  preach  the 
resurrection  of^dlt  dead,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  many 
places  :  but  I  imtfol  remember  any  place  where  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body  is  so  much  as  mentioned.  Nay,  which  is  very  remarkable  in 
the  case,  I  do  not  remember  in  any  place  of  the  New  Testamait  (where 

*  In  his  jd  letter  lo  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
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the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day  is  spoken  of)  any  socfa  exprestioo.aa 
(he  resurrection  of  the  body^  much  less  of  the  same  body, 

I  say  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day :  because^  where  the  re« 
surrection  of  some  particular  persons,  presently  upon  our  Sariour's  resur* 
section,  .is  mentioned,  the  words  are*.  The  graves  were  qpeaed,  and 
many  bodies  of  saints,  which  slept,  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after 
Ills  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  Holy  City,  and  appeared  to  many  : 
of  which  peculiar  way  of  speaking  of  this  resurrection,  the  passage  itself 
gives  a  reason  in  these  words,  appeared  to  many,  i.  e.  those  who  slept 
appeared,  so  as  to  be  known  to  be  risen.  But  this  could  not  be  koown^ 
unless  they  brought  with  them  the  evidence,  that  they  were  those  who 
had  been  dead  ;  whereof  there  were  these  two  proofs,  their  graves  wero 
opened,  and  their  bodies  not  only  gone  out  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be 
the  same  to  those  who  had  known  them  formerly  alive,  and  kjiew  them 
to  be  dead  and  buried.  For  if  they  had  been  those  who  had  been  dead 
$o  long,  that  all  who  knew  them  once  alive  were  now  gone,  those  to 
whom  they  appeared  might  have  known  them  to  be  men  ;  but  could  not 
have  known  they  were  risen  from  the  dead,  because  they  never  knew  they 
had  been  dead.  All  that  by  their  appearinfi;  they  could  have  known,  was^ 
that  they  were  so  many  living  strangers,  of  whose  resurrection  they  knew 
'iK>thing.  It  was  necessary  therefore,  that  they  should  come  in  such 
bodies,  as  might  in  make  and  size,  ice.  appear  to  be  the  same  they  had 
before,  that  they  might  be  known  to  those  of  their  acquaintance,  whom 
they  appeared  to.  And  it  is  probable  they  were  such  as  were  newly 'dead» 
whose  bodies  were  not  yet  dissolved  and  dissipated  ;  and  therefore,  it  is 
particularly  said  here  (dififerently  from  what  is  said  of  the  general  rtsax* 
rection)  that  their  bodies  arose  ;  because  they  were  the  same  that  were 
then  lying  in  their  graves,  the  moment  before  they  rose. 

£ttt  your  lordship  endeavours  to  prove  it  must  be  the  samebody :  and 
let  us  grant  that  your  lordship,  nay,  and  others  too,  think  you  have  proved 
at  must  be  the  same  body  ;  Will  you  therefore  say,  that  he  holds  what  is 
axiconsistent  with  an  article  of  faith,  who  having  never  seen  this  your 
lordship's  interpretation  of  the  scripture,  nor  your  reasons  for  the  same 
body,  m  your  sense  of  same  body  ;  or,  if  he  has  seen  them,  yet  not  un« 
derstanding  them,  or  not  perceiving  the  force  of  them,  believes  what  the 
acripture  proposes  to  him,  viz.  That  at  the  last  day  the  dead  shall  be 
raised,  without  determining  whether  it  shall  be  with  the  very  same  bo* 
dies  or  no  ? 

I  know  your  lordship  pretends  not  to  erect  your  particular  interpreta* 
tsons  of  scripture  into  articles  of  faith.  And  if  you  do  not,  he  that  be« 
laeves  the  dead  shall  be  raisejy  believes  that  article  of  faith  which  the 
scripture  proposes ;  and  canpot  be  accused  of  holding  any  thing  incon* 
aistent  with  it,  if  it  should  happen,  that  what  he  holds  is  inoonaistent 
with  another  proposition,  viz.  That  the  dead  shall  be  raised  with  tha 
same  bodies,  m  your  Urdship's  sense,  which  I  do  not  find  proposed  in 
}ioly  Writ  as  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  brdship  argues.  It  must  be  the  same  body  ;  which,  as  you 
explain  same  bodyf,  is  not  the  same  individual  parrides  of  outter, 
which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death  ;  nor  the  same  particles  of 
0utter,  that  the  sinner  had  at  the  time  of  ^e  commission  of  his  sins : 

*  Matt,  xxviL  52,  ^j.  t  ad  Ans« 
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bat  that  it  must  be  the  same  material  substance  which  was  vitally  onitcd 
to  the  soul,  here ;  i.  e.  as  I  understand  it^  the  same  iridividnal  par. 
tides  of  fnattCTi  which  were  some  time  or  other  during  his  life  here, 
Titally  united  to  his  soul. 

Your  first  argument  to  prore,  that  it  must  be  the  same  body  in  this 
sense  of  the  same  body,  is  taken  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  *  AU 
that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth,  f  From 
whence  your  lordship  argues.  That  these  words,  ail  that  are  in  their 
graves,  relate  to  no  other  substance  than  what  was  united  to  the  tool  in 
life ;  because  a  different  substance  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  graves, 
and  to  come  out  of  them.  Which  words  of  your  lordship's,  if 
they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the  soul  too  is  lodged  in  the  grare, 
and  raised  out  of  it  at  the  last  day.  For  your  lordship  says.  Can  a  dif. 
ferent  substance  be  said  to  be  in  the  graves,  and  come  out  of  them  ?  So 
that,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  No 
other  substance  being  raised,  but  what  hears  his  voice ;  and  no  other  sob. 
stance  hearing  his  voice,  but  what  being  called,  comes  out  of  the  grave; 
and  no  other  substance  coming  out  of  the  grave,  but  what  was  in  the 
grave  ;  any  one  must  conclude,  that  the  soul,  unless  it  be  in  the  grave, 
will'  make  no  part  of  the  person  that  is  raised  ;  unless,  as  your  lordship 
argues  against  mc  j:.  You  can  make  it  out,  that  a  substance  which  never 
was  in  the  grave  may  come  out  of  it,  or  that  the  soul  is  no  substance* 

But  setting  aside  the  substance  of  the  soul,  another  thing  that  will  make 
any  one  doubt,  whether  this  your  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words 
be  necessarily  to  be  received  as  their  true  sense,  is.  That  it  will  not  be 
very  easily  reconciled  to  your  saying  ||,  you  do  not  mean  by  the  same 
body.  The  same  individual  particles  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
death.  And  yet,  by  this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words,  you  can 
mean  no  other  particles  but  such  as  were  united  at  the  point  of  death; 
because  you  mean  no  other  substance  but  what  comes  out  of  the  grave'; 
and  no  substance,  no  particles  come  out,  you  say,  but  what  were  in  the 
grave ;  and  I  think,  your  lordship  will  not  say,  that  the  particles  that 
were  separate  from  the  body  by  perspiration  before  the  point  of  death, 
were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

But  your  lordship,  I  find,  has  an  answer  to  this,  viz.  5  That  by  com- 
paring this  with  other  places,  you  find  that  the  words  [of  our  Savioar 
above  quoted]  arc  to  be  understood  of  the  substance  of  the  body,  to 
uhich  the.soul  was  united,  ^nd  not  to  (I  suppose  your  lordship  writ,  of) 
these  individual  particles,  i.  c.  those  individual  particles  that  are  in  the 
grave  at  the  resurrection.  For  so  they  must  be  read,  to  make  your  lord, 
ship's  sense  entire,  and  to  the  purpose  of  your  answer  here  :  and  then, 
methinks,  this  last  sense  of  our  Saviour's  words  given  by  your  lordship, 
wholly  overturns  the  sense  which  we  have  given  of  them  above,  where 
from  those  words  you  press  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body,  by  this  strong  argument,  that  a  substance  coHld  not,  u(X>n  hearing 
the  voice  of.  Christ,  9omc  out  of  the  grave,  which  was  never  in  Hat 
grave.*  There  (as  far  as  I  can  understand  your  words)  your  lordship  ar- 
gues, that  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  jwrridcs  irt 
the  grave,  unless,  as  your  lordship  savb,  one  can  make  it  out,  that  a  sub. 
stance  which  never  was  in  the  grave,  may  come  out  of  it,  And  here  your 

*  John  V.  28,  ag,      +  id  Ans.       :J  ib.       |i  ib.       §  ib. 
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lordship  expressly  says.  That  oar  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  mierstood  * 
of  the  substance  of  that  body,  to  which  the  soul  was  (at  any  time) 
united)  and  not  to  those  individual  particles  that  are  in  thef  grave.  Which 
pat  together,  seems  to  me  to  say.  That  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be 
understood  of  those  particles  only  that  are  in  the  grave,  and  not  of  those 
particles  only  which  are  in  the  grave,  bat  of  others  also,  which  have 
at  any  time  been  vitally  united  to  the  soul,  but  never  wei^  in  the' 
grave. 

llie  next  text  your  lordship  brings  to  make  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body,  in  your  sense,  an  article  of  faith,  are  these  words  of  St.  Paul ; 
♦  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment.seat  of  Christ,  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  luitli 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.     To  which  your  lordship  subjoins  f 
this  question :  Can  these  words  be  understood  of  any  other  material  sab-  ^ 
stance,  but  that  body  in  which  these  things  were  d#ne  ?     Answer.    "A   . 
man  may  suspend  his  determining  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  to  be,  diat ' 
a  sinner  shall  suffer  for  his  sins  in  the  very  same  body  wherein  he  com-' 
mitted  them  ;  because  St.  Paul  does  not  say  he  shall  have  the  very  same* 
body  when  he  suffers,  that  he  had  when  he  sinned.     The  apostle  says' 
indeed,  done  in  his  body.     The  body  he  had,  and  did  things  in,  at  five 
or  fifteen,  was,  no  doubt,  his  body,  as  much  as  that,  which  he  did' 
things  in  at  fifty,  was  his  body,  though  his  body  were  not  the  very  same 
body  at  those  different  ages :  and  so  will  the  body,  which  he  shall  have' 
after  the  resurrection,  be  his  body,  though  it  be  not  the  very  same  with 
that,  which  he  h^d  at  five,  or  fifteen,  or  fifty.      He  that  at  threescore 
is  broke  on  the  wheel,  for  a  murder  he  committed  at  twenty,  h  pHnished' 
for  what  he  did  in  his  body,  though  the  body  he  has,  i.  e.  his  body  at 
threescore,  be  not  the  same,  i.  e.  made  up  of  the  same  individual  paf-' 
tides  of  nkfetcr,   that  that  body  was,  which  he  had  forty  years  before.' 
When  your  lordship  has  resolved  with  yourself,  what  that  same  immu., 
table  he  is,  which  at  ihe  last  judgment  shall  receive  the  things  done  in 
his  body,   your  lordship  will  easily  see,  that  the  body  he  had  when  an 
embr)'0  in  the  womb,  when  a  child  playing  in  coats,  when  a  man  marry- 
ing a  wife,  and  when  bed-rid  dying  of  a  consumption,  and  at  last,  whjifh* 
he  shall  have  after  his  resurrection,  are  each  of  them  his  hodfj  thougll 
neither  of  them  be  the  same  body,  the  one  with  the  other." 

But  farther,  to  your  lordship's  question,  Can  these  words  be  understood 
of  any  other  material  substance,  but  that  body  in  which  tliese  things 
were  done?  1  answer,  These  words  of  St.  Paul  may  be  \mderslood  of 
another  material  substance,  than  that  body  in  which  these  things  were 
done,  because  your  lordship  teaches  me,  and  gives  mc  a  strong'  reason  so 
to  understand  them.  Your  lordship  says,  X  That  you  do  nOt  say  the 
tame  particles  of  matter,  which  the  binner  had  at  the  very  time  of  the 
commission  of  his  sins,  shall  be  raised  at  the  last  day.  Andydurlordshiji 
gives  this  reason  for  it ;- 1|  For  then  a  long  sinner  must  have  a  vast  body, 
considering  the  continued  spending  of  particles  by  perspiration.  Now,' 
my  lord,  if  the  apostle's  words,  as  your  lordship  would  argue,  cannot  be 
understoodof  any  other  material  substance,  but  that  body  in  which  the&e 
things  were  done  ;  and  no  body,  upon  the  removal  or  change  of  some 
of  the  particles  that  at  any  time  make  it.up,  is  the  same  material  sub. 

*  2  Cor.  v.  10.  +  2d  Ans.  J  lb,  ||  lb. 
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staocCi  or  tbe  same  body ;  it  will,  I  think^  thence  foUoWj  tliat  athef 
tlie  sinner  must  have  all  the  same  individual  particles  vitally  anited  to  his 
aoul  when  he  is  raised^  that  he  had  vitally  united  to  his  sotil  when  be 
sinned  ;  or  else  St.  Paul's  words  here  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  the 
same  body  in  which  the  things  were  done.  For  if  there  were  other  par- 
ticles of  matter  in  the  body^  wherein  the  things  were  done,  than  in  that 
which  is  raisedi  that  which  is  raised  cannot  be  the  same  body  in  whidi 
they  were  done :  unless  that  alone,  which  has  just  all  the  same  individual 
particles  when  any  action  is  done,  being  the  same  body  wherein  it  was 
donei  that  also,  which  has  not  the  same  individual  particles  wherein  that 
action  was  done,  can  be  tlie  same  body  wherein  it  was  done ;  which  it 
in  efict  to  make  the  same  body  sometimes  to  be  the  same^  and  sometimes 
ix>t  the  same. 

Your  lordship  thinks  it  suffices  to  make  the  same  body,  to  have  not  allf 
but  no  other  particles  of  matter,  but  such  as  were  some  time  or  other  vl« 
tally  united  to  the  soul  before ;  but  such  a  body,  made  up  of  part  of  die 
particles  some  time  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  soul,  is  no  more  the 
same  body  wherein  the  actions  were  done  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  long 
sinner's  life,  than  that  is  the  same  body  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half,  or 
three  quarters  of  the  same  particles,  that  made  it  up,  are  wanting.  For 
example,  A  sinner  has  acted  here  in  his  body  an  hundred  years  ;  be  is 
raised  at  the  last  day,  but  with  what  body  ?  l^he  same,  says  y our  loidfhip^ 
that  he  acted  in ;  because  St.  Paul  says,  he  must  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body.  What  therefore  must  his  body  at  the  resurrection  consist  off 
Must  it  consist  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  that  have  ever  been  vitally 
imited  to  his  soul  ?  For  they,  in  succession,  have  all  of  them  made  up 
his  body  wherein  he  did  these  things  :  No,  says  your  lordship,  *  thtf 
would  make  his  body  too  vast ;  it  suffices  to  make  the  same  body  in 
which  the  things  were  done,  that  it  consisrs  of  some  of  the  pirtides,  and 
no  other,  but  such  as  were,  some  time  durine  his  life,  vitally  united  to 
his  soul.  But  according  to  this  account,  his  body  at  the  resurrectioD 
being,  as  your  lordship  seems  to  limit  it,  near  the  same  size  it  was  in 
some  part  of  his  life,  it  will  be  no  more  the  same  body  in  which  the 
things  were  done  in  the  distant  parts  of  his  life,  than  that  is  the  same 
body,  in  which  half,  or  three  quarters,  or  more  of  the  individual  mat- 
ter that  then  made  it  up,  is  now  wanting.  For  example.  Let  his  body 
at  fifty  years  old  consist  of  a  million  of  parts :  five  hundred  thousand  it 
least  of  those  parts  will  be  different  from  those  which  made  up  his  bod/ 
at  ten  years,  and  at  an  hundred.  So  that  to  take  the  numerical  partickff 
that  made  up  his  body  at  fifty,  or  any  other  season  of  his  lifr,  or  lo 
gather  them  promiscuously  out  of  those  which  at  different  times  have  sue* 
cessively  been  vitally  united  to  his  soul,  they  will  no  more  nuke  the  saiK 
body^  which  was  his,  wherein  some  of  his  actions  were  done,  than  that  is 
the  same  body,  which  has  but  half  the  same  particles ;  and  yet  all  yon 
lordship's  argument  here  for  the  same  body,  is,  because  St.  Paul  says  it 
most  be  his  body,  in  which  these  things  were  done  ;  which  it  could  b0( 
be,  if  any  other  substance  were  joined  to  it,  i.  e.  if  any  other  panickstf 
matter  made  up  the  body,  which  were  not  vitally  united  to  the  soul  whai 
the  action  was  done* 
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Again«  your  lordship  says,  *  *  That  you  do  not  say  the  same  inlWidual 
particles  [shall  make  up  the  body  at  the  resurrection]  which  were  united 
at  the  ppint  of  deaih,  for  there  must  be  a  great  aheration  in  them  in  a 
lingering  disease,  as  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  consumption.'  Because,  it  ii 
likely,  your  lordship  thinks  these  particles  of  a  decrepit,  wasted,  wi- 
thered body,  would  be  too  few^  or  unfit  to  make  such  a  plump,  strong, 
vigorous,  well  sized  body,  as  it  has  pleased  your  lordsliip  to  proportion 
out  in  your  thoughts  to  men  at  the  resurrection ;  and  therefore  soine 
small  portion  of  the  particles  formerly  united  vitally  to  that  man's  soul, 
shall  be  reassumcd  to  make  up  his  body  to  the  bulk  your  lordship  judges 
convenient ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  rhcm  shall  be  left  out,  to  avoid  the 
making  his  body  more  vast  ttan  your  lordship  thinks  will  be  fit,  as  ap- 
pean  by  these  your  lordship's  words  immediately  following,  viz.  f '  That 
you  do  not  say  the  same  particles  the  sinner  had  at  the  very  time  of  com- 
mission of  his  sins  \  for  then  a  long  sinner  must  have  a  vast  body.' 

But  then,  pray,  my  lord,  what  must  an  embryo  do,  who  dying  within 
a  few  hours  after  his  body  was  vitally  united  to  his  soul,  has  no  pani- 
cles of  matter,  which  were  formerly  vitally  united  tO'iti  to  make  up  his 
body  of  that  size  and  proportion  which  your  lordship  seems  to  require 
in  bodies  at  the  resurrection  ?  Or  must  we  believe  he  shall  rema'n  con- 
tent with  that  small  pittance  of  matter,  and  that  yet  imperfect  body  to 
eternity,  because  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  the  resurreotion  of  the 
Very  same  body,  i.  e.  made  up  of  only  such  "particles  as  have  been  vi- 
tally united  to  the  soul  ?  For  it  must  be  so,  as  your  lordship  says,  %  *  That 
life  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,'  it  will  follow;  that  the 
body  of  an  embryo  dying  in  the  womb  may  be  very  little,  not  the 
Ihousandth  part  of  any  ordinary  man.  For  since  from  the  first  con* 
ception  and  beginning  of  formation  it  has  life,  and  '  life  is  the  result  of 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body  \'  an  embryo,  that  shall  die  either 
by  the  untimely  death  of  the  mother,  or  by  any  other  accident,  present)/ 
after  it  has  life,  must,  according  to  your  lordship's  doctrine,  remain  a 
man  not  an  inch  long  to  eternity  ;  because  there  are  not  particles  of 
matter,  formerly  united  to  his  soul,  to  make  him  bigger,  and  no  other 
can  be  made  use  of  to  that  purpose :  though  what  greater  congruity  the 
•oul  hath  with  any  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  vitally  united  to 
it,  but  are  now  so  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  particles  of  matur  which 
at  was  never  united  to,  would  be  hard  to  determine*  if  that  should  be  de** 
nianded. 

By  these,  and  not  a  few  other  the  tike  consequences^  one  migr  see  what 
aervice  they  do  to  religion,  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  who  caise  ques- 
tions, and  make  articles  of  &ith  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body, 
.  vh^re  the  scripture  says  nothing  of  the  same  body  ;  or  if  h  does,  it  is 
with  no  smajl  reprimand  ||  to  those  who  make  such  an  inquiry,  *  Bat 
some  men  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raided  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come  ?  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest,  is  not  quickened,  except 
it  die.  And  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
•ball  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
-grain.  But  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him/  Words,  I 
shooid  think,  si^cient  to  deter  us  from  determining  any  thing  for  or 
•gainst  the  same  body's  bebg  raised  at  the  last  day.   It  iufficts»  that  aH 

*  ad  Answ,        f  ^^*        %  I^*        II  <  Cor.  zr.  3$.  ftc. 
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the  dead  shall  be  raised ,  and  every  one  appear  and  answer  for  the  things 
done  in  his  life,  and  receive  according  to  the  things  he  has  done  in  hh 
body,  whether  good  or  bad.  He  that  oelieves  this,  and  hassat^  nothing 
inconsistent  herewith,  I  presume  may  and  must  be  acquitted  from  being 
guilty  of  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  tlic 
dead. 

But  your  lordship,  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  to  be 
an  article  of  faith,  farther  a.'^ks,  *  <  How  could  it  be  said,  if  any  other 
yubstance  be  joined  to  the  soul  at  the  resurrection,  as  its  body,  that  tlicy 
were  the  things  done  in  or  by  the  body  ?'  Answ.  Just  as  it  may  be  aid 
of  a  man  at  an  hundred  years  old,  that  hath  then  another  substance  joioed 
to  his  soul,  than  he  had  at  twenty;  that  the  murder  or  drunkenness  be 
was  guilty  of  at  twenty,  were  things  done  in  the  body  ;  how,  *  by  tbe 
body'  comes  in  here,  I  do  not  see. 

Your  lordship  adds,  '  and  St.  Paul's  dispute  aboat  the  manner  ofrai^Dg 
the  body,  might  soon  have  ended,  if  there  were  no  necessity  of  the  sane 
body.'  Answ.  When  I  understand  what  argument  there  is  in  these  words 
to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  without  the  mixture  of  one 
Tiew  atom  of  matter,  I  shall  know  what  to  say  to  it.  In  the  mean  time 
this  1  understand,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  put  as  short  an  end  to  all 
disputes  about  this  matter,  if  he  had  said,  that  there  was  a  necessity  of 
the  same  body,  or  that  it  should  be  the  same  body. 

The  next  text  of  scripture  you  bring  for  the  same  body  b,  f  '  If  tbrre 

be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  not  Christ  raised.'     From  which 

your  lordship  argues,  X  '  It  seems  then  other  bodies  are  to  be  raised  as  bis 

was.'     I  grant  other  dead,  as  certainly  raised  as  Christ  was;  for  else  bis 

resurrection  would  be  of  no  use  to  mankind*     But  I  do  not  see  howi: 

follows,  that  they  ^hall  be  raised  with  the  same  body,  as  Christ  vis 

raised  with  the  same  bvdy,  as  your  lordship  infers  in  these  words  ao- 

ncxcd  ;  '  And  can  there  be  any  doubt,  whether  his  body  was  thesme 

•  material  substance  which  was  united  to  his  soul  before?'  1  answer.  None 

at  all ;  nor  that  it  had  just  the  same  distinguishing  lineaments  and  muio* 

vca,  and  the  same  wounds  that  it  had  at  the  time  of  his  death.     If  tbot- 

fore  your  lordship  will  argue  from  other  bodies  being  raised  as  his  was, 

*  That  they  must  keep  proportion  with  his  in  sameness ;  then  we  most  be* 

licve,  that  every  man  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  lineaments  andotber 

notes  of  distinction  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  death,  even  with  his  wooods 

yet  open,  if  he  had  any,  because  our  Saviour  was  so  raised  ;  which  seem> 

to  me  scarce  reconcileable  with  what  your  lordship  says,  ||  of  a  fatoua 

falling  into  a  consumption,  and  dying* 

Diu  whether  it  will  consist  or  no  with  your  lordship's  meaning  in  tbat 
p^act',  thii  to  me  seems  a  consequence  that  will  need  to  be  better  proredi 
viz.  '^l  hnt  our  bodies  must  be  rabed  the  same,  just  as  our  Saviour's  m: 
because  St.  Paul  says,  <  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  thentSBOC 
Christ  risen.'  For  it  may  be  a  good  consequence,  Christ  is  risen,  aai 
therefore  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  and  yet  this  may  Mt 
be  a  good  consequence,  Christ  was  raised  with  the  same  body  he  ludai 
his  death,  therefore  all  men  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  body  they  hU 
at  iheir  death,  contrary  to  what  your  lordship  says  concerning  a  £it  ntf 

•  2d  Answ.        i  2  Cor.  xv,  i6.         t  2d  Answ.         ||  Ibid. 
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dying  of  a  consumption^    Bat  die  case  I  think  far  different  betwixt  our 
Saviour,  and  those  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day. 

'i .  His  body  saw  not  corruption,  and  therefore  to  give  him  another 
body  new  moulded,  mixed  with  other  particles,  which  were  not  con* 
tained  in  it  as  it  lay  in  the  grave,  ivhoie  and  intire  as  it  was  laid  there^ 
had  been  to  destroy  his  boay  to  fAme  him  a  new  one  without  any  need. 
But  why  with  the  remaining  particles  of  a  man's  bodv  long  since  dissolved 
and  mouldered  into  dust  and  atoms  (wheceof  possibly  a  great  part  may 
have  undergone  variety  of  changes,  and  entered  into  other  concretions  ; 
even  in  the  bodies  of  other  men)  other  new  particles  of  matter  mixed 
with  them,  may  not  serve  to  make  his  body  again,  as  well  as  the  mixture 
of  new  and  different  particles  of  matter  with  the  old,  did  in  the  compass 
of  his  life  make  his  body,  I  think  no  reason  can  be  given. 

This  may  serve  to  show,  why,  though  the  materials  of  our  Saviour^ 
body  were  not  changed  at  his  resurrection  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but 
that  the  body  of  a  man  dead  and  rotten  in  his  grave,  or  burnt,  may  at 
the  last  day  have  several  new  particles  in  it,  and  chit  without  any  incon- 
venience :  since  whatever  matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  soul  is  his  body» 
as  much  as  is  that  which  was  united  to  it  when  he  was  born,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  his  life. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  size,  shape,  figure,  and  lineaments  of  our  Sa* 
vionr's  body»  even  to  his  wounds,  into  which  doubling  Thomas  put  his 
fingers  and  hb  hand,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  raised  body  of  our  Saviour» 
the  same  they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  conviction  to  his  disciples,  to 
whom  he  shewed  himself,  and  who  were  to  be  witnesses  of  hLs  re8ur«> 
rection,  that  their  master,  the  very  same  man,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried,  and  raised  again ;  and  therefore  he  was  handled  by  them»  and 
eat  bfffore  them  after  he  was  risen,  to  give  them  in  ail  points  full  satis^ 
faction  that  it  was  really  he>  the  same,  and  not  another,  nor  a  spectre  or 
apparition  of  him ;  though  1  do  not  think  your  lordship  will  thence 
argue,  that  because  other»  are  to  be  raised  as  he  was^  therefore  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  believe,  that  because  he  eat  after  his  resurrection,  others  at  the 
last  day  shall  eat  and  drink  after  they  are  raised  from  the  dead  j  which 
seems  to  me  as  good  an  argument,  as  because  his  undissolved  body  was 
raised  out  of  the  grave,  just  as  it  there  lay  indre,  without  the  mixture 
of  any  new  particles;  therefore  the  corrupted  and  consumed  bodies  of 
the  dead,  at  the  resurrection,  shall  be  new  framed  only  out  of  those 
•  scattered  particles  which  weie  onc»  vitally  united  to.  their  souls^  without 
the  least  mixture  of  any  one  single  atom  of  new  matter.  But  at  the 
last  day,  when  all  men  are  raised,  there  will  be  no  need  to  be  assured  of 
any  one  particular  man's  resurrection.  It  is  enough  that  every  one  shall 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  receive  according  to  what 
he  had  done  in  his  former  life;  but  in  what  sort  of  body  he  shall  ap- 
pear, or  of  what  panicles  made  up,  the  scripture  having  said  nothing. 
Out  that  it  shall  be  a  spiritual  body  raised  in  incorruption,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  determine. 

Your  lordship  asks,  * '  Were  they  [who  saw  our  Saviour  after  his  resur« 
rection]  witnesses  only  of  some  material  substance  then  united  to  his 
soul  ?'  In  answer,  I  beg  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether  vou  suppose 
•ur  Saviour  was  to  be  known  to  be  the  same  man  (to  the  witnesses  that 

•  2d  Aasw. 
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were  to  see  himi  and  testify  his  resurrection)  by  his  soul,  that  coald  neu 
fher  be  seen  or  known  to  be  the  same  ;  or  by  his  bod^'y  that  could  be 
seen,  and  by  the  ^scemible  structure  and  marks  of  it,  be  known  to  be 
the  ifiune  ?  When  your  lordship  has  resolved  that,  all  that  you  say  in  tbat 
page  will  answer  itself.  But  because  one  man  cannot  know  another  to 
be  the  same,  but  by  the  outward  visible  lineaments,  and  sensible  marks 
be  has  been  wont  to  be  known  ana  distinguished  by,  will  your  lordship 
therefore  argue.  That  the  Great  Judge,  at  the  last  day,  who  gives  to 
each  man,  whom  he  raises,  his  new  body,  shall  tK>t  be  able  to  know  who 
is  who,  unless  he  give  to  every  one  of  them  a  body,  just  of  the  same 
figure,  si^,  and  features,  and  made  op  of  the  very  same  individual  parti, 
dcs  he  had  in  his  former  life  ?  VThether  such  a  way  of  arguing  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body,  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  contributes 
much  to  the  strengthening  the  credibility  of  the  article  of  the  resaxrec. 
tion  of  the  dead,  I  shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

Farther^  for  the  proving  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  to  be  aa 
article  of  frith,  your  lordship  says,  *  '  But  the  apostle  insists  upon  the 
lesurxection  of  Christ«  not  merely  as  an  argument  of  the  possibility  of 
ours,  but  of  the  certainty  of  it ;  +  because  he  rose,  as  the  first-fruits; 
Christ,  the  first-fruits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  comiog.' 
Answ.  Ko  doubt,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of  the  ceriaiotjr 
o(  our  resurrection.  But  is  it  therefore  a  proof  of  the  resurreaion  of 
the  same  body,  consisting  of  the  same  individual  particles  which  con- 
curred to  the  makiflg  up  of  our  body  here,  without  the  mixture  of  107 
one  other  particle  ofmatter  ?  I  confess  I  see  no  such  'consequence. 

But  your  loidkhip  goes  on :  j:  '  St.  Paul  was  aware  of  the  objection* 
in  men's  minds  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  ;  and  it  is  of 
great  consequence  as  to  this  article,  to  show  upon  what  grounds  he  pro- 
ceeds. '  But  some  men  will  say,  how  arc  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come  ?•  First,  he  shows,  that  the  seminal  pans  of 
plants  are  wonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinary  Providence  of  God,  in 
the  manner  of  their  vegetation.'  Answer.  1  do  not  perfectly  under- 
stand, what  it  is  '  for  the  seminal  parts  of  plants  to  be  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  the  ordinary  Provid«icc  of  God,  in  the  manner  of  their 
▼egetation;*  or  else,  perhaps,  I  should  better  see  how  this  here  tendi  to 
Ae  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  l>ody,  in  your  lord^hip'^  sc^^e. 

It  continues,  ||  *  They  sow  bare  "grain  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
grain,  but  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  everr 
seed  his  own  body.  Here,  says  your  lordship,  is  an  identity  of  ihcna* 
terial  substance  s»upposed.'  It  may  be  so.  But  to  me  a  diversity  of  tbe 
matrrlal  substance,  i.e.  of  the  component  particle^,  is  here  supposed,  or 
in  direct  words  said.  For  the  words  of  St.  Paul  taken  all  together,  ran 
thus,  §  *  'that  which  thousowcst,  thou  sowcst  not  that  bodv  which shill 
be,  hut  bare  griiia;'  aiid  so  on,  as  your  lordship  lias  set  down  in  ta 
ryniairidcr  of  tlum.  From  which  words  of  St.  Paul,  the  natural  argu- 
ment seems  to  mo  to  stand  thus  :  If  the  body  that  is  put  in  the  earth  in 
sowij.g,  is  not  that  body  which  shall  he,  then  the  body  that  is  put  iri 
the  grave,  is  uot  that,  i.  c.  the  same  body  that  shall  be. 

•  2d  Answ.        +  I  Cor.  xv.  20,  25.        j  2d  Answ.       R  Ibid. 
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But  jroar  lordship  proves  it  to  be  the  same  body  hy  these  three  Greek 
words  of  the  text,  ro  t^iov  cuimj  which  your  lordship  interprets  thas» 
•  *  That  proper  body  which  belongs  to  it/  Answer.  Indec^d  by  those 
Greek  words  il  t}^e»  0^^a,  whether  our  translators  have  rightly  rendered 
them  '  his  own  body/  or  your  lordship  more  rightly  *  that  proper  body 
which  belongs  to  it/  I  formerly  understood  no  more  but  this,  that  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  from  seed,  God  continued  every 
species  distinct ;  so  that  from  grains  of  wheat  sown,  root,  stalk,  blade^ 
car,  grains  of  wheat  were  produced,  and  not  those  pf  barley  ;  and  so 
of  the  rest,  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  of  *  to  every  seed  hia  owa 
body/  No,  says  your  lordship,  these  word$  prove.  That  to  every  plant 
of  wheat,  and  to  every  grain  of  wheat  produced  in  it,  is  given  the  pro^ 
per  body  that  belongs  to  it,  which  i»  the  same  body  with  the  grain  that 
was  sown.  Answer.  This,  I  confess,  I  do  not  understand  ;  because  I  do 
not  understand  how  one  individual  grain  can  be  the  same  with  twenty^ 
fifty,  or  an  hundred  individual  grains ;  for  such  sometimes  is  the  io* 
crease. 

£ut  your  lordship  proves  it.  For,  says  your  lordship,  +  '  Every  secX 
having  that  body  in  little,  wluch  is  afccrwardi  so  much  enlarged  ;  and 
in  grain  the  seed  is  corrupted  before  its  germination ;  but  it  hath  its 
proper  organical  parts,  which  make  it  the  same  body  with  that  which 
it  grows  up  to.  For  although  grain  be  not  divided  into  lobes,  as  other 
seeds  are,  yet  it  hath  been  found,  by  the  most  accurate  observations, 
that  upon  separating  the  membranes,  these  seminal  parts  are  discerned 
in  them ;  which  afterwards  grow  up  to  that  body  which  we  call  com. 
In  which  words  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  that  your  lordship  supposes 
that  a  body  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much  in  bulk  as  its  own  matter,  and  yet  continue  chc  same 
body  ;  which,  I  confess,  I  cannot  understand. 

But  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  so ;  aiul  that  the  plant,  in  its 
full  gcowth  at  harvest,  increased  hy  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  times  as 
much  new  matter  added  to  it,  as  it  had  when  it  lay  in  little  concealed  in 
the  grain  that  was  sown,  was  the  V'jry  same  body  ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
that  }'our  lordship  will  say,  that  every  minute,  insensible,  aivi  inGon« 
ccivably  small- grain  of  the  hundrM  graiAS,  contained  in  that  little 
organixcd  seminal  plant,  is  every  one  of  rhcm  the  very  same  with  that 
grain  which  contains  that  whole  *«.efniiul  plant,  and  all  those  invisible 

f  rains  in  it.  For  then  it  will  follow,  that  one  grain  is  the  satne  with  aii 
;indrcd,  and  an  huiidrcJ  di-Ntltut  grains  the  samj  with  one  :  which  I  shall 
be  able  to  assent  to,  when  I  can  coriu^-ive,  th4(  all  '.he  wheat  in  the  world 
is  but  one  grairv. . 

For  i  besoi^ch  you,  my  lord,  consider  what  it  is  St.  Paul  hero  speaks 
of:  it  is  plain  he  speaks  of  that  which  Is  sown  and  dies,  i.  e.  the  grain 
that  the  husbandman  takes  Q.it  ot  hii  barn  to  sow  in  his  field.  And 
of  this  grain  St.  Pai^l  r^ay--:,  <  that  it  is  not  that  body  ihat  bhall  be/  l'hc>c 
two,  viz.  '  that  which  ii  soivn,  and  that  body  that  &hall  be,'  are  all  the 
b^Kiics  that  St.  Paul  hero  speaks  of,  to  represent  the  agreement  or  diflfcr- 
ence  of  men's  bodies  after  the  resurrection,  with  those  they  had  before 
they  died.  Now,  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordahip,  which  of  these  two 
U  that  little  invisible  seminal  plantj  which  your  lojdship  kcre  speaks  of? 

*  ad  AX.4W.  i  Ibid, 
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Y)oes  your  lordbhlp  wean  by  it  the  grain  that  is  so^^ti  ?  But  that  is  not 
what  St.  Paul  speaks  of:  he  could  not  mean  this  embryonated  little 
plant,  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  these  words,  *that  which  thou  sowcst,' 
for  that  he  says  must  die :  but  this  little  embryonated  plant,  contained  iq 
tic  seed  that  is  sown,  dies  not :  or  docs  your  lordship  mean  by  it,  'the 
body  that  shall  be  ?*  But  neither  by  these  words,  *  the  body  that  shall  be,' 
can  St.  Paul  be  supposed  to  denote  this  insensible  little  embryonated 
plant ;  for  thnt  is  already  in  being,  contained  in  the  seed  that  is  sown, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  body  that  shall 
be.  And  therefore,  I  confess,  I  cannot  see  of  what  use  it  is  to  your  lord* 
ship  to  introduce  here  this  third  body,  which  St.  Paul  mentions  not,  and 
to  make  that  the  ^ame,  or  not  the  same  with  any  other,  when  those  whirh 
St.  Paul  speaks  of,  are,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  these  two  visible  sensible 
bodies,  the  grain  ?own,  and  the  corn  grown  up  to  ear;  with  neither  of 
which  this  insensible  embryonated  plant  can  be  the  same  body,  unless  an 
insensible  body  can  be  thcT  same  body  with  a  sensible  body,  and  a  little 
body  can  be  the  same  body  with  one  ten  thousand,  or  an  hundred  thou. 
sai.J  times  as  big  as  itself.  So  that  yet,  I  confess,  I  sec  not  theresurrec, 
tion  of  the  sam9  ^ody  proved,  from  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  an 
article  of  faith. 

Yoiir  lordship  goes  on ;  •  '  St.  Paul  indeed  saith.  That  we  sow  not  that 
body  that  shall  be  ;  but  he  speaks  not  of  the  identity,  but  the  perfection 
of  it.'  Here  my  understanding  fails  me  again  :  for  I  cannot  understand 
St.  Paul  to  say.  That  the  same  identical  sensible  grain  of  wheat,  which 
was  sown  at  seed-time^  is  the  very  same  with  every  grain  of  wheat  iij 
the  ear  at  harvest,  that  sprang  from  it :  yet  so  I  must  understand  it,  to 
make  it  prove,  that  the  same  sensible  body  that  is  laid  in  the  grave,  shall 
be  the  very  same  with  that  which  shall  be  raised  at  the  resurrection.  For 
I  do  not  know  of  any  seminal  body  in  little,  contained  in  the  dead  car. 
case  of  any  man  or  woman,  which,  as  your  lordship  says,  in  seeds,  having 
its  proper  organical  parts,  shall  afterwards  be  enlarged,  and  at  the  re* 
surrcction  grow  up  into  the  same  man.  For  I  never  thought  of  any 
seed  or  seminal  parrs,  either  of  plant  or  animal,  'so  wonderfully  improved 
by  the  Providcixc  of  God,'  whereby  the  snme  plant  or  animal  shoa'd 
Vcget  itself;  nor  ever  heard,  that  it  was  by  Divine  Providence  designed 
to  produce  the  same  individual,  but  for  tht*  producing  of  future  and  di^ 
tirct  individuals,  for  the  poiitinqation  of  the  same  species. 

Your  lordship's  next  words  are,  +  *  And  although  there  be  such  a  dif. 
fcrcnce  from  the  grain  itself,  when  it  comrs  up  to  be  perfect  com,  witlj 
root,  stalk,  blade,  and  ear,  that  it  mav  be  said  to  outward  appearance  not 
to  be  the  same  body ;  yet  with  regard  to  the^emin^l  and  organical  prti 
it  is  as  n)uch  the  same,  as  a  n^an  grovvn  up,  is  the  same  with  theemorro 
in  the  womb.'  Answer.  It  doqs  nor  appear,  by  any  thing  I  can  find  in 
the  text,  that  St*  Paul  here  com})ared  the  body  produced,  with  the  semi» 
fial  and  organical  parts  contained  in  the  grain  it  sprang  from,  but  with 
the  whole  sensible  grain  that  was  grown*  Microscopes  had' not  then  A'u^ 
covered  the  little  embryo  plant  in  the  seed  :  and  supposing  it  should 
jiave  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul  (though  in  the  scripture  we  find  little  re- 
velation of  natural  philosophy)  yet  an  argument  taken  from  a  thing  per. 
(ii^df  unknown  to  the  Corinthiansi  whom  he  writ  tOj  could  be  ot  o9 
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manner  of  osc  to  them  ;  nor  serve  at  all  either  to  instruct  or  convince 
them.  But  granting  that  those  St.  Paul  writ  to,  knew  it  as  well  as  Mr, 
Lewenhoek ;  yet  your  lordship  thereby  proves  not  the  raising  of  th^ 
same  body  :  your  lordship  says,  it  is  as  much  the  same  (I  crave  leave  to 
add  body)  'as a  man  grown  up  is  the  same'  (same  what,  I  beseech  your 
lordship?)  *  with  the  embryo  in  the  womb.'  For  that  the  body  of  the 
embryo  in  the  womb,  and  body  of  the  man  grown  up,  is  the  same  body^ 
I  think  no  one  will  say  ;  unless  he  can  persuade  himselfj  that  a  body 
that  is  not  the  hundredth  part  of  another,  is  the  same  with  that  other; 
which  I  think  no  one  will  do,  till  having  renounced  this  dangerous  way 
by  ideas  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  he  has  learnt  to  say,  that  a  part  and 
the  whole  are  the  same. 

Your  lordship  goes  on :  *  '  And  although  many  arguments  may  be  used 
to  prove,  that  a  man  is  not  the  same,  because  life,  v/hich  depends  upon 
the  course  of  the  blood,  and  the  manner  of  respiration  and  nutrition,  is 
so  different  in  both  states  ;  yet  that  man  would  be  thought  ridiculous, 
that  should  seriously  affirm,  that  it  was  not  the  same  man.  And  your 
lordjihip  says,  I  grant  that  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  in 
plants,  alters  not  the  identity  :  and  that  the  organization  of  the  parts  in 
one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity 
of  a  plant.'  Answer.  My  lord,  I  think  the  question  is  not  about  the  same 
man,  but  the  same  body.  For  though  I  do  say,  +  (somewhat  differently 
from  what  your  lordship  sets  down  as  my  words  here)  *  yhat  that  which 
'  has  such  an  organization,  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  distribute  nourishmentj 

*  so  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  &c.  of  a  plants 

*  in  which  consists  the  vegetable  life,  continues  to  be  the  same  plant,  as 

*  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same  life,  though  that  life  be  communicated 

*  to  new  particles  of  matter,  yitally  united  to  the  living  plant :'  yet  I 
do  not  remember,  that  I  any  where  say,  that  a  plant,  which  was  once  no 
bigger  than  an  oaten  straw,  and  afterwards  grows  to  be  above  a  fathom 
about,  is  the  same  body,  though  it  be  still  the  same  plant. 

The  well-known  tree  in  Epping  forest,  called  the  King's  Oak,  which 
from  not  weighing  an  ounce  at  first,  grew  to  have  many  tons  of  timber 
in  it,  was  all  along  the  same  oak,  the  very  same  plant ;  but  nobody,  I 
think,  will  say  that  it  was  the  same  body  when  it  weighed  a  ton,  as  it 
was  when  it  weighed  but  an  ounce,  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  signalize 
iiimself  by  saying,  that  that  is  the  same  body,  which  Ijas  a  thousand 
particles  of  difiercnt  matter  in  it,  for  one  particle  that  L»  the  same ;  which 
is  no  better  than  to  say,  that  a  thousand  different  particles  are  but  one 
and  the  same  particle,  and  one  and  the  same  particle  is  a  thousand  diffc. 
rent  particles ;  a  thousand  times  a  greater  absurdity,  than  to  say  half  is 
whole,  or  the  whole  is  the  same  with  the  half;  wbi^h  wiU  be  im- 
proved ten  thousand  times  yet  farther,  if  a  man  shall  say  (as  your 
lordship  seems  to  me  to  argue  here)  that  that  great  oak  is  the  very  same 
body  with  the  acorn  it  sprang  from,  because  rliere  was  in  that  acorn  an 
oak  in  little,  whidi  was  afterwafds  (as  your  lordship  expresses  it)  so  much 
enlarged,  as  to  make  that  mighty  tree.  For  this  embryo,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  or  oak  in  little,  being  not  the  h'jndredih,  or  perhaps  the  thou^ 
sandth  part  of  the  acorn,  and  the  acorn  being  not  the  thousandth  parr 
ijf  the  grown  oak,  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  to  proip  the  acorn  ar.d 
tbe  grown  oak  to  be  the  same  body,  by  a  way  whcrcm  it  cannot  bQ 

•  id  Answ,  +  Essay,  b.  2.  c.  27.  {.  4, 
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f>retf  ndf  d',  thaf  above  one  particle  of  an  hundred  thousand ,  or  a  nriilion, 
s  the  same  in  the  one  body,  that  it  was  in  the  other.  From  which  way 
of  reasnhing>  it  will  follow,  that  a  nurse  atid  her  sucking  child  hare  the 
same  body,  ^d  be  past  doubt,  thar  a  mother  and  he/  infant  have  the 
aame  body.  But  this  is  a  way  of  certainty  found  out  to  cstablidi  the 
tfticles  of  faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new  method  of  certainty  that  yoor 
lordship  says  *  I  have  started,  which  is  apt  to  leave  men's  minds  more 
doubtful  than  before.' 

And  now  I  desire  your  lordship  to  consider  of  what  use  it  is  to  yoQ 
in  the  pite^ent  case,  to  quote  out  of  my  Essxy  these  words,  *  That  par. 
*  taking  of  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant ;'  since  the 
question  is  not  about  the  identity  of  a  plant,  but  about  the  identity  of  a 
body  :  it  being  a  very  diftcrent  thing  to  be  the  same  plant,  and  to  be 
the  same  body.  For  that  which  makes  the  same  plant,  does  not  make 
die  same  body ;  the  one  being  the  partaking  in  the  same  contioaed 
vegetable  life,  the  other  the  consisting  of  the  same  numerical  pr. 
tides  of  matter.  And  therefore  your  loraship's  inference  from  my  wonii 
above  quoted,  in  lliese  which  you  subjoin  *,  seems  to  mr  a  very  strange 
one,  viz.  *  So  that  in  thing;  capable  of  any  sort  of  life,  the  identity  is  con. 
sistent  with  a  continued  succession  of  parts ;  and  so  the  wheat  grown  op, 
is  the  same  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sovm.'  For  I  believe,  if  my 
words,  from  which  you  inrer,  *  And  so  the  wheat  grown  up  is  the  same 
body  with  the  gvain  that  was  sown,'  were  put  into  a  syllogism,  this  wooU 
bardly  be  brought  to  be  the  conclusion. 

But  yo  4r  lordship  goes  on  with  consequence  upon  consequence,  thoagh 
I  have  not  eyes  acute  enough  every  where  to  see  the  connexion,  till  yoa 
bring  it  to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body.  The  connexion  of  your 
lordship's  words -I-  is  as  followeth  ;  ^  And  thus  the  alteration  of  the  pans 
of  the  body  at  the  resurrection,  is  consistent  with  its  identity,  if  its  orgi* 
nization  and  life  be  the  same ;  and  this  is  a  real  identity  of  the  hody, 
which  depends  not  upon  consciousness.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  to 
make  the  same  body,  no  more  is  required,  but  restoring  life  to  theotga. 
nizcd  parts  of  it,'  If  the  question  were  about  raising  the  same  plant,  I 
do  not  say  but  there  might  be  some  appearance  for  making  suchanin£c. 
lence  from  my  words  as  this,  ^  Whence  it  followsj  that  to  make  the  saae 
plant,  no  more  is  required,  but  to  restore  life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.* 
£ut  this  deduction,  wherein>  from  those  words  of  mine  that  speak  only 
of  the  identity  of  a  plant,  your  lordship  infers,  there  is  no  more  required 
to  ma]ce  the  sapae  body,  than  to  make  the  same  plant,  beiiie  too  subtly 
for  me,  I  leave  to  my  reader  to  find  out. 

Your  lordship  goes  on  and  says,  j:  that  I  ^rant  likewise,  *  That  the 
*  identity  of  the  same  tnan  consists  in  a  participation  of  the  same  coi;« 
^  tinued  life,  by  constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter  in  succcssioni 
^  vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  body.'  Answer,  I  speak  in  thnt 
words  of  the  identity  of  the  same  man,  and  your  lordship  thence  roocdlj 
concludes ;  '  so  that  thgre  is  no  didiculty  of  the  sameness  of  the  body.' 
^ut  your  lordship  knows,  that  I  do  rot  take  these  two  sounds,  man»i 
body,  to  stand  for  the  same  things  nor  the  idei)tity  of  t]ie  maa  to  be  dft 
same  with  the  identity  of  the  body. 

But  let  us  rM  out  yoor  lordship's  words.  ||  '  So  that  there  ii  no  dif- 
Acuity  as  to  the  sameness  of  the  body,  if  life  were  continued ;  and  if,  I7 
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divine  power,- life  be  restored  to  that  material  substanee  which  was  be«- 
fbre  united,  by  a  reunion  of  the  soul  to  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the 
identity  of  the  body,  not  from  the  consciousness  of  the  soul,  but  from 
that  life  which  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body/ 

If  I  understand  your  lordship  right,  you  in  these  words,  from  the  pas* 
sages  above  quoted  out  of  my  book,  argue,  that  from  those  words  of  mine 
it  will  follow,  that  it  is  or  may  be  the  same  body,  that  is  raised  at  thq 
resurrection.  If  so,  my  lord,  your  lordship  has  then  provcdi  that  my 
book  is  not  inconsistent  with,  but  conformable  to  this  article  of  the  resurw 
reccion  of  the  s*jme  body,  which  your  lordship  contends  for,  and  will  have 
to  be  an  article  of  faith :  for  though  I  do  by  no  means  deny  that  the  same 
bodies  !>ha]l  be  raised  at  the  last  day,  yet  I  see  nothing  your  lordship  ha» 
^id  to  prove  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  lord&hip  goes  on  with  your  proofs,  and  says,  *  '  But  St^  Paul 
ftill  supposes,  that  it  must  be  that  material  substance  to  which  the  soul 
was  before  united.  For,  saith  he,  *'  it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised 
in  incorruption  ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory  ;  it  i»sown 
in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power  ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  ift  raised 
a  spiritual  body."  Can  such  a  material  substance,  which  was  never  united 
to  the  body,  be  said  to  be  sown  in  corruption,  and  weakness,  anddishonour? 
Either,  therefore,  he  must  speak  of  the  same  body,  or  his  meaning  cannot 
be  com^.rehended.'  I  answer,  '  Can  such  a  material  substance,  which  wa^ 
jievcr  laid  in  the  grave,  be  said  to  be  sown,'  &c.?  For  your  lordslitpsays, 
■f  *  You  do  not  say  the  .same  individual  particles,  which  were  united  at  the 
point  of  death,  shall  be  raised  at  the  last  day  ;'  and  no  other  particles  are 
laid  in  the  grave,  but  such  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  either  there, 
fore  your  lordship  must  speak  of  another  body,  different  from  that- which 
was  sown,  which  shall  be  raised,  or  else  your  mcaningt  ^  think,  cannot 
l)C  comprehended. 

But  whatever  be  your  meaning,  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  St.  Paul's 
meaning,  that  the  same  body  shall  be  raided,  which  was  sown,  in  these 
following  words,  t  <  For  what  does  all  this  relate  to  a  conscious  principle?' 
Answ.  'llie  scripture  being  express,  that  the  same  person  should  be  raised 
and  appear  before  the  judgment-scat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive 
accordmg  to  what  he  had  done  in  his  body  ;  it  was  very  well  suited  to 
common  apprehensions  (which  refined  not  about  ^particles  that  had  been 
vitally  united  to  the  soul ')  to  speak  of  the  body  which  each  one  was  to 
have  after  the  resurrection,  as  he  would  be  apt  to  speak  of  it  himself.  For 
it  being  his  body  both  before  and  after  the  resurrection,  every  one  ordi- 
narily speaks  of  his  body  as  the  same,  thougli  in  a  strict  and  philosophical 
jtense,  as  your  lordship  speaks,  it  be  not  the  very  same.     Thus  it  is  no 
impropriety  of  speech  to  say,  '  this  body  of  mine,  which  was  formerly 
strong  and  plump,  is  now  weak  and  wasted,'  though  in  such  a  sense  as  you 
are  speaking  here,  ic  be  not  the  same  body.     Revelation  declares  nothing 
any  where  concerning  the  same  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  same 
body,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  tliought  of.     The  apostle  directly 
propoitcs  nothing  for  or  against  ihj  same  body,  as  necessary  to  be  believed : 
that  which  he  is  plain  and  direct  in,  is  his  opposing  aaAgDpdcmning  such 
curious  questions  about  the  body,  which  could  serve  vlstt  perplex,  not 
to  confirm  what  was  material  andneoessary  for  them  tob3ieve,  viz.  a  day 
pf  judgment  and  letribution  to  men  in  a  future  state ;  aa#therefore  it  is 
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no  wonder,  that  mentioning  their  bodies,  he  should  use  a  way  of  speaking 
suited  to  vulgar  notions,  from  which  it  would  be  hard  positively  to  con. 
elude  any  thing  for  the  determining  of  this  question  (especially  against 
expressions  in  the  same  discourse  that  plainly  incline  to  the  other  side)  in 
a  matter  which,  as  it  appears,  the  apostle  thought  not  necessary  to  deter* 
mine,  and  the  spirit  of  God  thought  not  fit  to  gratify  any  one's  curio, 
•ity  in. 

But  your  lordship  says,  *  *  The  apostle  speaks  plainly  of  that  body  which 
was  once  quickened,  and  afterwards  falls  to  corruption,  and  is  to  be  re- 
stored with  more  noble  qualities.     I  wish  your  lordship  had  quoted  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  he  speaks  plainly  of  that  dunierical  body  that 
was  once  quickened ;  they  would  presently  decide  this  question.     But 
your  lordship  proves  it  by  these  following  words  of  St.  Paul :    *  For  this 
corruption  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  roust  put  on  iBttDor. 
tality ;'  to  which  your  lordship  adds,  <  that  you  do  not  see  how  he  could 
more  expressly  affirm  the  identity  of  this  corruptible  body,  with  that  after 
the  resurrection.'     How  expressly  it  is  affirmed  by  the  apostle,  shall  be 
considered  by  and  by.     In  the  mean  time,  it  is  past  doubt,  that  yoar 
lordship  best  knows  what  you  do  or  do  not  see.     But  this  I  would  be 
bold  to  say,  that  if  St.  Paul  had  any  where  in  this  chapter  (where  there 
are  so  many  occasions  for  it,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  have  been  be* 
lieved)  but  said  in  express  words  that  the  same  bodies  should  be  raised, 
tYtry  one  else,  who  thinks  of  it,  will  see  he  had  more  expressly  affinncd 
the  identity  of  the  bodies  which  men  now  have,  with  those  they  shalt 
have  after  the  resurrection. 

The  remainder  of  your  lordship's  period  -f  is ;  '  And  that  without  any 
respect  to  the  principle  of  self. consciousness.'  Ans.  These  words,  I  doubt 
not,  have  some  meaning,  but  I  must  own  I  know  not  what ;  either  to- 
wards  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  or  to  show,  that 
any  thing  I  have  said  concerning  self- consciousness,  is  inconsistent :  for 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  said,  that  the  identity^  body 
consisted  in  self. consciousness. 

From  your  preceding  words,  your  lordship  concludes  thus :  J  '  And  so 
if  the  scripture  be  the  sole  foundati6n  of  our  faith,  this  is  an  article  of  it.* 
My  lord,  to  make  the  conclusion  unquestionable,  I  humbly  conceive  the 
words  must  run  thus :  *  And  so  if  the  scripture,  and  your  lordship's  inter, 
pretation  of  it  be  the  sole  foundation  of  our  faith,  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body  is  an  article  of  it.'  For,  with  submission,  your  lordship  has 
neither  produced  express  words  of  scripture  for  it,  nor  so  proved  that  to 
be  the  meaning  of  any  of  those  words  of  scripture  which  you  have  pro- 
duced for  it,  that  a  man  who  reads  and  sincerely  endcavoirrs  to  undiT. 
stand  the  scripture,  cannot  but  find  himself  obliged  to  believe,  as  ex. 
pressly,  *  that  the  same  bodies  of  the  dead,*  in  your  lordship's  sense,  shall 
be  raised,  as  '  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised.'  And  I  crave  leave  to  give 
your  lordship  this  one  reason  for  it.  He  who  reads  with  attention  this  div- 
course  of  St.  Paul  §  where  he  discourses  of  the  resurrection,  will  sfc, 
that  he  plainly  distinguishes  between  the  dead  that  shall  be  raised,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dei4^     For  it  is  Mxpo»,  «a>7i;,  m  arc  the  nominative  cases  to 

II  iyi»py7ai,  ^iwv^lKtfv^lM,  ty%fbr.ax,tiaif  all  along,  and  not  o^fAxlmf  bodies ; 
which  one  may.  with  reason  think  would  somewhere  or  other  have  beca 
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expressed,  if  all  this  had  been  said  to  propose  it  as  an  article  of  fairh,  that 
the  very  sainc  budies  should  be  raised.  The  same  manner  of  speaking  the 
spirit  of  God  observes  ail  through  the  Nevir  Testament,  where  it  is  said, 
*  *  raise  the  dead,  quicken  or  make  alive  the  dead,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.'  Nay,  ihcbc  very  words  of  our  Saviour,  +  urged  by  your  lordship 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  run  thus,  Uailiq  ol  »  tok  ^nr^iioK 

^*iiff,  o»    ^i  ra,  ^aZhet  «pa|^ac»)i?    ik  a'ar:»7>»  xpM-iM?.      ^^'0uld  not  a  well. 

mca|iing  searcher  of  the  scriptures  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  the  thing  here 
intended  by  our  Saviour  were  to  teach,  and  propose  it  as  an  article  of 
faith,  necessary  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  that  the  very  same  bodies 
of  the  dead  should  Lc  raised  ;  would  not,  I  say,  any  one  be  apt  to  think, 
that  if  our  Saviour  meant  so,  the  words  should  rather  have  been,  vavlai 
r«  cajfAulu  X  ivToTq  u>y,/AiioKf  i.  e.  *  all  the  bodies  that  arc  in  the  graves,' 
rather  than  '  all  who  are  in  the  graves ;'  which  must  denote  persons,  and 
not  precisely  bodies  ? 

Another  evidence,  that  St.  Paul  makes  a  distinction  between  the  dead 
and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  so  that  the  dead  cannot  be  taken  in  this, 
T  Cor.  XV.  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  these  words 
of  the  apostle,  :|: '  But  some  man  will  say,  how  are  the  dead  raised  ?  And 
with  w^iat  bodies  do  they  come  ?'  Which  words,  *dead'  and  'they,'  if 
supposed  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  question  will 
ran  thus  :  *  How  are  the  dead  bodies  raised  ?  And  with  what  bodies  do 
the  dead  bodies  come  ?'  Which  seems  to  have  no  very  agreeable  sense. 

This  therefore  being  so,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  ki-cps  so  expressly  to 
this  phrase,  or  form  of  speaking  in  the  New  Testament,  *  of  raising,  quick, 
ening,  rising,  resurrection,  Sec,  of  the  dead,'  where  the  resurrection  of 
the  last  day  is  s(X)kcn  of;  and  that  the  body  is  not  mentioned,  but  in 
answer  to  this  question,  '  With  what  bodies  shall  those  dead,  who  are 
raised,  come  V  so  that  by  the  dead  cannot  precisely  be  meant  the  dead 
bodies  :  I  do  not  see  but  a  good  christian,  who  reads  the  scripture  with 
an  intention  to  believe  all  that  is  there  revealed  to  him  concerning  the 
resurrection,  may  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  therein,  without  entering 
into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dead  shall  have  the  very  same  bodies  or  no  .' 
Which  sort  of  inquiry  the  aposth',  by  the  appellation  be  bestows  here  on 
him  that  makes  it,  seems  not  much  to  enconrage*  Nor,  if  he  shall  think 
himself  bound  to  dtrtermine  concerning  the  identity  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  raised  at  the  last  day,  will  he,  by  the  remainder  of  St.  Paul's  answer, 
find  the  determination  of  the  Apostle  to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  very 
same  body  ;  unless  the  being  told,  that  the  body  sown,  is  not  that  body 
that  shall  be ;  that  the  body  raised  is  as  different  from  that  which  was 
)aid  down,  as  the  flesh  of  man  is  from  the  flesh  of  beasts,  fishes,  and  birds ; 
or  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  different  one  from  another ;  or  as  dif. 
ferent  as  a  corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body,  is  from  an  incor. 
ruptible,  powerful,  spiritual,  immortal  body  ;  and  lastly,  as  different  as 
a  body  chat  is  fiesh  and  bkxxiy  is  from  a  body  that  is  not  flesh  and  blood  ; 
'  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot,  says  St.  psiul,  in  this  very  place,  H  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Gud  :'  unless,  I  say,  all  this,  which  is  contained  in  St. 
Paul's  words,  can  be  supposed  to  be  cfae  way  to  deliver  this  as  an  article  of 

*  Matt.  xxii.  51.  Mark  xii.26,  Johnv.xit  Actsxvi.  7.  Rooi.  ir» 
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faith,  which  is  required  to  be  believed  by.  every  one,  vii.  '  That  the  dead 
should  be  raised  with  the  very  sane  bodies  that  they  had  before-  in  this 
life ; '  which  arrive  proposed  in  these  or  t^  like  plain  and  express  wod^ 
could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  xneaucst  capacities,  uor  £u  coo* 
test  in  the  most  perverse  ininds.  ^. 

Your  lordship  adds  in  the  next  words,  *  '  And  so  it  ba*^h  becnakv^yi 
understood  by  the  christian  church,  viz.  That  the  resurrection  of  tlie  sane 
body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  same  body,  is  an  article  of -fidtlu' 
Answer,  What  the  christian  church  has  ^ways  understood*  is  beyond  ny 
knowledge.  But. for  those  who  coming  short  of  your  lofdship's  grau 
learning,  cannot  gather  their  articles  of  faith  from.'tbe  upderstandii^  of 
all  the  whole  christian  church,  ever  since  the  preaching  of  the  got. 
pel,  (who  make  the  far  greater  part  of  christians,  I  think  I  may  say  nine 
hundred  ninety  and  nine  of  a  thousand)  but  are  forced  to  have  reconxKto 
the  scripture  to  find  them  there,  I  do.  not  see,  that  they  will  eauly 
find  there  this  proposed  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  there  shall  be  a  resur- 
rection of  the  same  body  ;  but  ^hat  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  tfee 
dead,  without  explicitly  determining.  That,  they  shall  be.  rusbd  with 
bodies  made  up  wholly  of  the  same  particles  which  were  once  vitally 
united  to  their  souls  in  their  former  life,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one 
other  particle  of  matter  ;  which  is  that  which  your  lordi.hip  means  hf  die 
same  body. 

But  supposing  your  lordship  to  have  demonstrated  this  to  be  an  srtkk 
of  faith,  thougli  I  crave  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not  see,  that  all  ckt 
your  lordship  has  said  here,  nukes  it  so  much  as  probable  ;  What  is  all 
this  to  mc  ?  Y-:s,  says  your  lordship  in  the  following  M^rdi,  i  '  My  idea 
ol'  personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with  it,  for  it  makes  the  same  bodv 
which  was  here  united  to  the  soul,  not  to  be  necessarv  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection.  But  any  material  substance  united  to  the  same  principle 
of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body.' 

This  is  an  argument  of  your  lordship's  which  I  am  obliged  to  amwrr 
to.  But  is  it  not  At  1 .4iould  first  und«:rstand  it,  before  I  answer  it  i  Nov 
here  I  do  not  well  know,  what  it  is  '  to  make  a  thing  not  to  be  nconsary 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.'  But  to  help  myself  out  the  bi-st  I  car, 
with  a  guess,  I  will  conjecture  (which,  in  disputing  with  learned  nien,ii 
not  very  sate)  yo.ur  lordship's  nneaning  is,  that  *  my  idea  of  personal  iden. 
tity  makes  it  not  necessary,',  that  for  the  raising  the  same  person,  the bodj 
should  he  the  s;ime. 

Your  lordship's  next  word  is  '  but  ;*  to  which  I  am  ready  to  reply.  But 
what }  What  docs  my  idea  of  personal  identity  do  ?  For  someifaingof 
that  kind  the  adversative  particle  *  but'  should,  in  the  ordinar}-  constncv 
tion  of  our  langungc,  introduce,  to  make  the  pro^iosition  clear  andintcU 
ligiblc;  but  here  is  no  such  thing.  *  But,'  is  one  of  your  lordship's  pQ- 
vUegcd  particles,  which  I  must  not  meddle  with,  for  fear  yourlomiip 
complain  of  me  again,  *  as  so  severe  a  critic,  that  for  the  least  ambigm'V 
in  any  particle  fill  up  pages  in  my  answer,  to  make  my  book  look  ooc- 
sidcrable  for  the  bulk  of.it.'  But  since  this  proposition  here,  <  my  idea  of 
personal  identity  makes  the  same  body  which  was  here  united  co  thesonl, 
not  necessary  to  the  dpctrineqf  the  resurrection  :  But  any  material  sob- 
sMrcc  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  ibt 
<>aj::ii:.  bed}/  is  brought  lo^xoveny  idea  ofpcrsonaiidcntity  i;iconttbXiii 
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ith  the  trticle  of  the  .resurrection  ;  I  moit  nuflte  it  out  in  ^toie  direct 
me  or  other,  that  I  may  see  whether  it  be  both  true  and  coAdusive.  I 
ereforeventurcxo  read  it  thus:  <  My  idea  of  personal  identity  makes  the 
toe  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  soul,  not  to  be  necessary  at  the 
nurrection  ;  but  allows,  that  any  material  substance  being  unit^  to  the 
dk  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body*  Ergo,  my  idea 
'  personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of 
e  same  body.' 

If  this  be  yonr  lordship's  sense  in  this  passage,  as  I  here  have  guessed 
to  be,  or  else  I  know  not  what  it  is,  1  answer, 

1  •  l1iat  my  idea  of  personal  identity  docs  not  allow,  that  any  material 
bstance,  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the 
me  body,  I  say  no  such  thing  in  my  book,  nor  any  thing  from  whence 

may  be  inferred  ;  and  your  lordship  would  hare  'done  mc  a  favour  to 
tve  tet  dr>Wn  the  words  where  I  say  so,  or  those  bam  which  you  infer 
>  and  showed  how  it  follows  from  any  thing  I  have  said. 
2.  Granting,  that  it'  were  a  consequence  from  my  idea  of  personal 
entity,  that '  any  material  substance,  being  united  to  the  same  principle 
'  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body  ;'  this  would  not  prove  that  my 
ea  of  personal  identity  was  inconsistent  with  this  proposition,  '  that  the 
me  body  shall  be  raised ;'  but,  on  the  contrary,  aiErms  it :  since,  if  I 
irm,  as  1  do,  that  the  same  person  shall  be  raised,  and  it  be  a  conse. 
lenceof  my  idea  of  personal  identity,  that  'any  material  substance,  being 
lited  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body  ;'  it 
Hows,  that  if  the  same  person  be  raised,  the  same  body  must  be  raised ; 
id  so  I  have  herein  not  only  said  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  rcsurrec. 
on  of  the  same  body,  but  have  said  more  for  it  than  your  lordship* 
or  tliere  can  be  nothing  plainer,  than  that  in  the  scripture  it  is  rcvealed« 
kat  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised,  and  appear  before  the  judgment.scac 
'  Christ,  to  answer  for  what  they  have  done  in  their  bodies.  If  therefore 
hatever  matter  be  joined  to  the  satne  principle  of  consciousness  makes 
le  same  body,  it  is  demonstration,  that  if  the  same  persons  are  raised^ 
ley  have  the  same  bodies. 

How  then  your  lordship  makes  this  an  -inconsistency  with  the  resur- 
sction,  is  be^'ond  my  conception.  ''  Yes,*  says  your  lordship,  *  Mt  is 
leonsistent  with  it,  for  it  makes  the  same  body  which  was  here  united  to 
le  soul,  not  to  be  necessary.' 

3.  I  answer,  therefore,  TMrdly,  That  this  is  the  fint  time  I  ever 
^amt,  that  '  not  necessary'  was  the  same  with  *  inconsistent.'  I  say,  that 
body  made  up  of  the  same  numerical  parts  of  matter,  is  not  necessarj'  m 
le  making  of  the  same  person ;  from  whence  it  will  indeed  follow,  that 
7  the  resurrection  of  the  same  person,  the  same  numerical  particles  of 
latter  are  not  required.  What  does  your  lordship  infer  from  hence  ? 
o  wit,  this  :  llierefore  he  who  thinks,  that  the  same  particles  of  mat. 
;r  are  not  necessary  tq  the  making  of  the  same  person,  cannot  believe, 
lat  the  same  person  shall  be  raised  with  bodies  made  6£  the  very  same 
irticles  of  matter,  if  God  should  reveal,  that  it  shall  be  so,  viz. 
"bat  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies  they  had 
efore.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  he  who  thought  the  blowing  of 
ims  horns  was  not  nccessdpy  in  itself  to  the  frUing  d«wn  of  the  walls  of 
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Jericho,  could  not  believe,  that  they,  should  fall  opon  the  blowing  of  nm« 
homsy  when  God  had  declared  it  should  be  so. 

Your  lordship  says, '  my  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsbtent  with 
the  article  of  the  resurrection :'  the  reason  you  ground  it  on,  is  this,  be- 
cause it  makes  not  the  same  body  necessary  to  the  making  the  same  penon. 
I^t  us  grant  your  lordbhip's  con^equeiKC  to  be  good,  what  will  fj^tov 
from  it  ?  No  less  than  tliis,   that  >*our  lordship's  notion  (for  I  dare  not 
say  your  lordship  has  any  so  daiigerous  things  as  ideas)  of  personal  idcn. 
tity,  is  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection.     The  demon, 
stration  of  it  is  thus ;  your  lordship  says,  *  <  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  body,  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day,  should  consist  of  the  same  particks 
of  matter  which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  for  there  must  be  a 
great  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingering  disease,  as  if  a  fat  man  falls  into 
a  consumption  :  you  do  not  say  the  same  particles  which  the  sinner  bad 
at  the  very  time  of  commission  of  his  sins  ;  for  then  a  long  sinner  must 
have  a  vast  body,  considering  the  continual  spending  of  particles  by  perspi. 
ration.'  And  again,  here  your  lordship  says,  +  *  You  allow  the  notion  of 
personal  identity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under  several  changes  of  mat. 
ter.'     From  which  words  it  is  evident,  that  your  lordship  supposes  a  per- 
son in  this  world  may  be  continued  and  preserved  the  same  in  a  body  net 
consisting  of  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter ;  and  hence  it  de- 
monstratively follows,  That  let  your  lordship's  notion  of  personal  iden- 
tity be  what  it  will,  it  makes  <  the  same  body  not  to  be  necessary  to  the 
same  person  ;'  and  therefore  it  is  by  your  lordship's  rule  inconsistent  with 
the  article  of  the  resurrection.       When  your  lord^hip  shall  think  £t  to 
clear  your  own  notion  of  personal  identity  from  this  iiKOnsistency  with 
the  article  of  the  resurrection,  I  do  not  doubt  but  my  idea  of  personal 
identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.     Till  then,  all  inconsistency  with 
that  article,  which  your  lordship  has  here  charged  on  mine,  will  unavoid- 
ably fall  upon  your  lordship's  too. 

But  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  say,  my  lord,  thjit  what, 
soever  is  not  necessary,  does  not  thereby  become  inconsistent.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  the  same  person,  that  his  body  should  always  consist  of  thf 
same  numerical  particles;  this  is  demonstration,  because  the  particiesof 
the  bodies  of  the  same  persons  in  this  life  change  every  moment,  and 
your  lordship  cannot  deny  it :  and  yet  this  makes  it  not  inconusterit 
with  God's  preserving,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  same  persons,  bodies  coi.- 
sisting  of  the  same  numerical  particles  always  from  the  resurrection  ta 
eternity.  And  so  likewise  though  I  say  any  thing  that  supposes  it  not 
fiecessary,  that  the  same  numerical  particles,  which  were  vitally  united  to 
the  soul  in  this  life,  should  be  reunited  to  it  at  the  reburrection,  and  con. 
stitute  the  body  itshall  then  have  ;  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  this,  thi: 
God  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  to  every  one  a  boiiy  consisting  only  of  such 
particles  as  were  before  vitally  united  to  his  soul.  And  thus,  I  think,  1 
have  cleared  my  book  from  all  that  i^consi^tency  which  your  lordship 
charges  on  it,  and  would  persuade  the  world  it  has  with  the  article  of  die 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  will  set  down  the  remainder  of  what  your 
lordship  says  upon  this  head,  that  though  I  see  not  the  coherence  nor  ten- 
dency of  it,  nor  the  force  of  any  argument  in  it  against  me  ;  yet  that 
liothing  may  be  omitted  that  your  lOrdship  has  thought  fit  to  entcrtaia 

*  id  Ans.  t  Ibid* 
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your  reader  with  on  this  new  point,  nor  any  one  have  reason  to  suspect^ 
that  I  have  passed  by  any  word  of  your  lordship's,  (on  this  ngw  first  in. 
troduced  subject)  wherein  he  might  find  your  lordship  had  proved  what 
you  had  promised  in  your  title-page.  Your  remaining  words  are  these  ; 
*  <  The  dispute  is  not  how  far  personal  identity  in  itself  may  consist  in  the 
rtff  same  material  substance ;  for  we  allow  the  notion  of  personal  iden. 
city  to  belong  to  ;he  same  man  under  several  changes  of  matter  ;  but 
whether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a  vital  union  between  the  soul  and  body, 
and  the  life,  which  is  consequent  upon  it ;  and  therefore  in  the  resurrec. 
tiony  the  same  material  substance  must  be  re-united,  or  else  it  cannot 
be  called  a  resurrection,  but  a  renovation,  i.  e.  it  may  be  a  new  life,  but 
not  a  raising  the  body  from  the  dead.'  1  confess,  I  do  not  see  how  what 
is  here  ushered  in  by  the  words  <  and  therefore,'  is  a  consequence  from  the 
preceding  words :  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name,  I  think  it  will  not 
DC  much  questioned,  that  if  the  same  man  rise  who  was  dead,  it  may 
Tery  properly  be  called  the  rcburrcction  of  the  dead ;  which  is  the  Ian. 
^uage  of  the  scripture.  « 

I  must  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  resurrection,  without  returning 
my  thanks  to  your  lordship  for  making  me  +  take  notice  of  a  fault  in  my 
Essay.  When  I  wrote  that  hook,  1  took  it  for  granted,  as  I  doubt  not 
but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  scripture  had  mentioned,  in  express 
terms,  *  the  resurrection  of  the  body.'  But  upon  the  occasion  your  lord- 
ship has  given  me  in  your  1  ist  letter,  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into 
what  revelation  has  declared  concerning  the  resurrection,  and  finding  no 
such  express  words  in  the  scripture,  as  that  *  the  body  shall  rise  or  be 
raised,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;'  I  shall  in  the  next  edition  of  it, 
change  these  words  of  my  book,  |  *  The  dead  bodies  of  men  shall  rise,' 
into  these  of  the  serif  ture,  '  the  dead  shall  rise.'  Not  that  I  question,  tliHt 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  with  bodies  ;  but  in  matters  of  revelation,  I  think 
it  iwt  only  safest,  but  our  duty,  as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for  re  vela. 
tion,  to  keep  close  to  the  words  of  the  scripture,  unless  he  will  assume  to 
bimself  the  authority  of  one  inspired,  or  make  himself  wiser  than  the  Hoi  y 
Spirit  himself.  If  I  had  spoke  of  the  resurrection  in  precisely  scriptuie 
terms,  I  had  avoided  giving  your  lordship  theoccH:>ion  of  making  !|  her<? 
■uch  a  verbal  reflection  on  my  words  ;  '  What !  not  if  there  be  aii  idei 
of  identity  as  to  the  body  ?' 

•  ad  An*.  +  Ibid.  %  Essay,  B.  4.  C.  xS.  $.  7, 
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U  occasions  of  time,    pUce,  and 
causality,  of  comparing,  ox;  referring  things  one  to  ano- 
ther, 
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ther,  there  are,  as  I  have  said,  infinite  others,  some 
•whereof  I  shall  mention. 

First,  The  first  I  shall  name  is  some  one  simple  idea ; 
^hicli  beii^  capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  affords  an  oc- 
casion of  comparing  the  subjects  wherein  it  is  to  one 
another,  in  respect  to  that  simple  idea,  v.  g.  whiter, 
sweeter,  equal,  more,  &c.  These  relations  aepending 
on  tlie  equality  and  excess  of  the  same  simple  idea,  id 
several  subjects,  may  be  called,  if  one  will,  propor- 
tional ;  and  that  these  are  only  conversant  about  those 
simple  ideas  received  from  sensation  or  reflection,  is  so 
evident,  that  nothing  need  be  said  to  evince  it 
Natural  ^'  ^'  Secondly,  Another  occasion  of  com- 

paring tilings  t^gettier,  or  considering  one 
thing,  so  as  to  include  in  that  consideration  some  other 
thing,  is  the  circumstances  of  their  origin  or  begin* 
ning ;  which  being  not  aftenvards  to  be  altered,  make 
the  relations  depending  thereon  as  lasting  as  tlie  sub- 
jccts  to  which  they  belong ;  v.  g.  father  and  son,  bro* 
thers,  cousin-germans,  &c.  w4iich  have  their  relationi 
by  one  community  of  blood,  wherein  they  partake  in 
several  degrees :  countrymen,  i.  e.  those  who  were  bora 
in  the  same  countiy,  or  tract  of  ground ;  and  these  I 
call  natural  relations :  wherein  we  may  observe,  tliat- 
mankind  have  fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  the  use 
of  common   life,  and   not  to  the  truth  and  extent  of 
tilings.     For  it  is  certain,  tliat  in  reality  the  relation  i< 
the  same  betwixt  the  begetter  and  tlie  begotten,  in  the 
several  races  of  other  animals  as  well  as  men  :  but  yet 
it  is  seldom  said,  this  bull  is  the  grandfather  of  such 
a  calf ;  or  tliat  two  pigeons  are  cousin-germans.    It  is 
very  convenient,  that  by  distinct  names  these  relatiooj 
should  be  observed,  and  marked  out  in  mankind ;  there 
being  occasion,  both  in  laws,   and  other  communica- 
tions one  with   another,  to   mention   and  take   notice 
of  men  under  these  relations :  from  whetice  also  arise 
the  obligations  of  several  duties  amongst  men.    Wherea» 
in  brutes,  men  having  very  little  or  no  cause  to  mind 
these  relations,   they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them 
distinct  and  peculiar  names.     This,  by  the  way,  may 
give  us  some  light  into  the  diflerent  state  and  growth 

of 
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of  languages ;  which,  being  suited  only  to  the  conve^ 
nience  of  coinmunication,  are  proportioned  to  the  no** 
tions  men  have,  and  the  commerce  of  thoughts  fami- 
liar amongst  them';  and  not  to  the  reality  or  extent 
of  things,  nor  to  the  various  respects  might  be  found 
among  them,  nor  the  different  abstract  considerations 
might  be  framed  about  them.  Where  they  had  no 
philosophical  notions,  there  they  had  no  terms  to  ex- 
press them:  and  it  is  no  wonder  men  should  have 
framed  no  names  for  those  things  they  found  no  occa- 
sion to  discourse  of.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine, why,  as  in  some  countries,  they  may  have  not  so 
much  as  the  name  for  a  horse ;  and  in  others,  where 
they  are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of  their  horses,  than 
^f  their  own,  that  there  they  may  have  not  only  names 
for  particular  horses,  but  also  of  their  several  relations 
of  kindred  one  to  another. 

^.  3.    Thirdly,   Sometimes    the   founda-    inj^^tcd 
tion  of  considering  things,   with  reference 
to  one  another,    is  some  act  whereby  any  one  comes 
by  a  moral  right,    power,  or  obligation  to  do  some- 
thing.    Thus  a  general  is  one  that  hath  power  to  com- 
mand an  army ;  and  an  army  under  a  general  is  a  col- 
lection of  armed  men  obliged  to  obey  one  man.     A 
citizen,  or  a  burgher,  is  one  who  has  a  right  to  certain 
privileges  in  this  or  that  place.     All  this  sort. depend- 
ing upon  men's  wills,  or  agreement  in  society,  I  call 
instituted,  or  voluntary :  and  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  natural,  in  that  they  are  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
some  way  or  other  alterable,  and  separable  from  the 
persons  to  whom  they  have  sometimes  belonged,  though 
neither  of  the  substances,  so  related,  be  destroyed.   Now 
though  these  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  rest,  and 
contain  in  them  a  reference  of  two  things  one  to  the 
other ;  yet,  because  one  of  the  two  tilings  often  wants 
a  relative  name,  importing  that  reference,  men  usually 
take  no  notice  of  it,    and    the  relation  is  commonly 
<c^verlooked  :  v.  g.  a  patron  and  client  are  easily  allowed 
to  be  relations,  but  a  constable  or  dictator  are  not  so 
readily,  at  first  hearing,   considered  as  such ;    because 
there  is  no  peculiar  name  for  those  who  are  under  the 
Vol-  I.  B  b  ^'^^^^ 
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command  of  a  dictator,  or  constable^  expressing  a  re- 
lation to  either  of  them:  though  it  be  certain,  that 
cither  of  them  hatli  a  certain  power  over  some  others ; 
and  &o  is  so  far  related  to  them,  as  well  as  a  patron  is 
to  his  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 
Moral.  ^-  *•  fourthly,  There  is  another  sort  of 

relation,  which  is  tlie  conformity,  or  disa- 
greoment,  men's  voluntary  actions  have  to  a  rule  to 
which  they  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged 
of;  which,  I  think,-  may  be  called  moral  relation,  as 
being  tliat  which  denominates  our  moral  actions^  and 
deserves  well  to  be  examined ;  there  being  no  part  of 
knowledge  wherein  we  should  be  more  careful  to  get 
determined  ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  ob- 
scurity and  confusion.  Human  actions,  when  widi 
their  various  ends,  objects,  manners,  and  circumstances^ 
they  are  framed  into  distinct  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has 
been  shown,  so  many  mixed  modes,  a  great  part  whereof 
have  names  annexed  to  them*  Thus,  supposing  ^- 
titude  to  be  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  and  retam 
kindness  received,  polygamy  to  be  the  having  mom 
wives  than  one  at  once ;  when  we  frame  these  notioai 
thus  in  our  minds,  we  have  there  so  many  determined 
ideas  of  mixed  modes.  But  this  is  not  all  that  con* 
cerns  our  actions ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  determined 
ideas  of  them,  and  to  know  what  names  belong  to  such 
and  such  combinations  of  ideas.  We  have  a  farther 
and  greater  concernment,  and  that  is,  to  kncrw  wliether 
such  actions  so  made  up  are  morally  good  or  bad. 

§.  5.  Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been  shown^ 

are  nothing  but  pleasure  or  pain,  or  that 
which  occasions  or  procures  pleasure  or  pain  Co  u& 
Moral  good  and  evil  then  is  only  the  conformity  oP 
disagreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  lair, 
whereby  good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  by  the  will  tnl 
power  of  the  law-maker ;  which  good  and  evil,  plee* 
sure  or  pain,  attending  our  observance,  or  breach  fl( 
the  law,  by  the  decree  of  the  la\v-maker«  is-  that  «M 
eall  reward  and  punishment 
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§.  ().  Of  these  moral  rules,  or  laws,  to  Moral  rules, 
Tfaich  men  generally  refer,  and  by  which 
iiey  judge  of  the  rectitude  or  pravity  of  their  actions, 
Jiere  seem  to  me  to  be  tliree  sorts,  with  their  three 
iifferent  enforcemchts,  or  rewards  and  punishments. 
f'or  since  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  suppose  a  rule 
ret  to  the  free  actions  of  men,  without  annexing  to  it 
K/hie  enforcement  of  good  and  evil  to  determine  his 
vill,  we  must,  wherever  wc  suppose  a  law,  suppose 
ilso  some  reward  or  punishment  annexed  to  that  law. 
[t  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  being  to  set  a 
•ule  to  the  actions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his 
30wer  to  reward  the  compliance  w  ith,  and  punish  de- 
riation  from  his  rule,  by  some  good  and  evil,  that  is 
lot  the  natural  product  and  consequence  of  the  action 
tself.  For  that  being  a  natural  convenience,  or  incon- 
renience,  would  operate  of  itself  without  a  law.  This, 
f  I  mistake  not,  is  tlie  ti'ue  nature  of  all  law,  pro- 
yet\j  so  called. 

§.  7.  The  laws  that  men  generally  refer  -^^^^ 
:heir  actions  to,  to  judge  of  their  recti- 
!ude  or  obliquity,  seem  to  me  to  be  tliesc  three.  I. 
rhe  divine  law.  2.  The  civil  law.  3.  The  law  of 
>pinion  or  reputation,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  By  the  re- 
!irtion  they  bear  to  the  first  of  these,  men  judge  whe- 
ther their  actions  are  sins  or  duties  ;  by  the  second, 
tiHiether  they  be  criminal  or  innocent ;  and  by  the  third, 
nrhether  they  be  virtues  or  vices. 

§.  8.  First,    the   divhie  law,    whereby  T     divine  law, 
Aiean  that  law  which  God  has  set  to  the     the  measure 
ictions  of  men,    whether   promulgated   to     of  sin  and 
ttiein  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  voice     ^"^Z- 
6f  revelation.     That  God  has  given  a  rule  whereby  meii 
Aiould  govern  themselves,  I  think  there  i.s  no-body  so 
Iftiitish  as  to  deny.     He  has  a  right  to  do  it,  wo  are  his 
Matures:  he  has  goodness  and  wisdom  to  direct  our 
'Actions  to  tfeat  which  is  best  ;  and  he  has  power  to 
iShfofce    it   by  rewards  and  punishments,    of   infinite 
■l^eigjit  and  duration  in  another  life  :  fur  no-body  can 
^Akt  us  out  of  his  hands.     This  is  the  only  true  touch- 
pfihicf  of  moral  rectitude ;  and  by  comparing  them  to 
•        *  B  b  *2  \Vvya» 
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this  law  it  is,  that  men  judge  of  the  most  coasiderable 
moral  good  or  evil  of  their  actions :  that  is,  whether 
as  duties  or  sins,  they  are  like  to  procure  them  happi- 
ness or  misery  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 
Civillaiisthe  §•  9-  Secondly,  the  civil  law,  the  rule 
measure  of  set  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  actions  of 
crimes  and  thosc  who  belong  to  it,  is  another  rule  to 
mnoccncc.  which  men  refer  their  actions,  to  judge 
whether  they  be  criminal  or  no.  This  law  no-body 
overlooks,  the  rewards  and  punishments  that  enforce  it 
being  ready  at  hand,  and  suitable  to  the  power  that 
makes  it ;  which  is  tlie  force  of  the  commonwealth, 
engaged  to  protect  the  lives,  liberties,  and  possessions 
of  those  who  live  according  to  its  law  ;  and  has  power 
to  take  a^ay  life,  liberty,  or  goods  from  him  who  dis- 
obeys :  which  is  the  punishment  of  offences  committed 
against  this  law. 

Philosophical  §•  10;  Thirdly,  the  law  of  opinion  or 
lawthemea.  reputation.  Virtue  and  vice  are  names 
sure  of  virtue  pretended  and  supposed  every  where  to 
and  vice.  stand  for  actions  in  their  own  nature  right 
and  wrong ;  and  as  far  as  they  really  are  so  applied,  thej 
so  far  are  co-incident  viith  the  divine  law  above-men- 
tioned. But  yet  whatever  is  pretended,  this  is  visible^ 
that  these  names  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  particular  in- 
stances of  their  application,  through  the  several  nations 
and  societies  of  men  in  the  wond,  are  constantly  at* 
tributcd  only  to  such  actions  as  in  each  country  and 
society  are  in  reputation  or  discredit  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thought  strange,  that  men  every-where  should  give  tbe 
name  of  virtue  to  those  actions,  which  amongst  thea 
are  judged  praise-worthy;  and  call  that  vice,  which 
they  account  blameable ;  since  otheni'ise  they  would  coBr 
(lemn  themselves,  if  they  should  think  any  thing  tiAi, 
to  which  they  allowed  not  commendation :  any  thug 
wrong,  which  they  let  pass  without  blaiQe.  Thus  the 
measure  of  what  is  every-where  called  and  esteeoed 
virtue  and  vice,  is  the  approbation  or  dislike,  praise  or 
blanic,  which  by  a  secret  and  tacit  consent  establisbei 
itself  in  tiic  several  societies,  tribes,  and  clubs  of  men 
in  the  world ;  wliereby  several  actions   come  to  find 

credit 
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credit  or  disgrace  amongst  them,  according  to  the 
judgment,  maxims,  or  fashion  of  that  place.  For  though 
men  uniting  into  politic  s6c;ieties  have  resigned  up  to 
the  public  the  disposing  of  all  their  force,,  so  that  they 
cannot  employ  it  against  any  fellow-citizens,  any  farther 
than  the  law  of  the  country  directs;  yet  they  retain 
still  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving  or 
disapproving  of  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  live 
amongst,  and  converse  with :  and  by  this  approbation 
and  dislike  they  establish  amongst  themselves  what  they 
will  call  virtue  and  vice 

^.11.  That  this  is  the  common  measure  of  virtue 
and  vice,  will  appear  to  any  one  who  considers,  that 
though  that  passes  for  vice  in  one  country,  which  is 
counted  a  virtue,  or  at  least  not  vice  in  another ;  yet, 
«very-where,  virtue  and  praise,  vice  and  blame  go 
together.  Virtue  is  levery-where  that  which  is  thought 
praise- worthy ;  and  nothing  else  but  that  which  hns 
the  allowance  of  public  esteem  is  called  virtue  *.  Vir- 
tue 


*  Our  aatbor>  in  his  preface  to  the  (bunh  edition,  taking  notice  how 
apt  men  have  been  to  mistake  him>  added  what  here  follows  :  Of  this  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  discourse  concerning  the  nature  of  man  has 
given  roe  a  late  instance,  to  mention  no  other.  For  the  civility  of  his 
expressions,  and  the  candour  that  belongs  to  his  order>  forbid  me  to  think, 
that  he  would  have  closed  his  preface  with  an  insinuation,  as  if  in  what 
1  had  said,  book  ii.  chap.  28,  concerning  the  third  rule  which  men  refer 
their  actions  to,  I  went  about  to  make  virtue  vice,  and  vice  virtue,  unless 
be,  had  mistaken  mv  meaning ;  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  had 
bnc  given  himself  tne  trouble  to  consider  what  the  argument  was  I  was 
then  upon,  and  what  was  the  chief  design  of  that  chapter,  plainfy 
enough  set  do^^  in  ihe  fourth  section,  and  those  following.  For  I  was 
there  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  but  showing  the  original  and  nature 
of  moral  ideas,  and  enumerating  the  rules  men  make  use  of  in  moral 
reUitions,  whether  those  rules  were  true  or  false :  and,  pursuant  thereunto, 
I  tell  what  has  every  where  that  denomination,  which  in  the  language 
of  that  place  answers  to  virtue,  and  vice  in  ours;  which  alters  not  the 
nature  of  things,  though  men  do  generally  judge  of,  and  denominate 
their  actions  according  to  the  esteem  and  fashion  of  the  place,  or  sec^ 
iherare  of. 

if  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  said,  b,  !•  c.  3* 
4.  i8.  and  in  this  present  chapter,  ^.  13, 14,  15,  and  20,  he  would  have 
mown  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  nature  of  right  and 
wrong,  aod  what  I  call  virtue  and  vice:  and  if  he  had  observed,  that« 
in  the  jplace  he  quotes,  I  only  report  as  matter  of  &ci  what  others  call 

B  b  3  'hSsxw* 
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tue  and  praise  arc  so  united,  that  they  are  calle4  often  by 
|iie  same  name.  ^'  Sunt  sua  pnemia  laudi/*  says  Virgil; 
and  ^  so  Cicero,  ^' nihil  hab^t  natura  pnestantius,  quam 
'^  honestatem,  quam  laudem,  quam  dignitatem,  quam 
**  dccus  ;"'  which,  he  tells  you,  are  all  names  for  the  same 
thing,  Tusc.  lib.  li.  Tliis  is  the  language  of  the  bea- 
'thcn  philosophers,  who  well  understood  wherein  their 
notions  of  virtue  and  vice  consisted,  and  though  per- 
haps by  the  different  temper,  education,  fashion,  max- 
ims, 

virtue  and  vice,  he  wculd  not  have  fouad  it  liable  to  any  great  excep- 
tidti.  For,  I  think,  I  am  not  much  out  in  saying,  that  one  of  the  inks 
made  use  of  in  the  world  for  a  ground  or  measure  of  a  moral  relation* 
h  that  esteem  and  reputation  which  several  sorts  of  actions  find  variooslr 
in  the  several  societies  of  men»  according  to  which  they  are  there  callid 
virtues  or  vices:  and  whatever  authority  the  learned  Mr.  Low  de  places 
in  his  old  Engli:>h  dictionary,  I  dare  say  it  no-where  tells  him  (if  I 
should  appeal  to  it)  that  the  same  action  is  not  in  credit,  called  and 
counted  a  virtue  in  one  place,  which  being  in  disrepute,  passes  fbraad 
under  the  name  of  vice  in  another.  The  uking  nopcp  that  men  bcffiOF 
the  names  of  virtue  and  vice  according  to  this  rule  of  reputation*  is  all 
1  hnre  done,  or  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  have  done,  towards  the 
making  vice  virtue,  and  virtue  vice.  But  the  good  man  does  well,  and 
as  becomes  his  calling,  to  be  watchful  in  such  points,  and  to  take  the 
alarm,  even  at  expressions,  which  sunding  alone  by  themselTes  night 
sound  ill,  and  be  suspected. 

it  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  his  function,  that  I  forgive  his  citiigi 
as  he  does,  these  words  of  mine,  in  §.  1 1 .  of  this  chapter :  '  The  czhor- 


ly  virtue,  ir  tnere  oe  any  praisej 
out  taking  notice  of  those  immediately  preceding,  which  introduce  thcut 
and  run  thus :  *  whereby  in  the  corruption  of  manners,  the  true  bona* 
Varies  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and 
vice,  were  pretty  well  preserved  ;  so  that  even  the  exhortations  of  in- 
spired teachers,  5cc.'  by  which  words,  and  the  rest  of  th^t  sectioni  it  ii 
plain  tiiat  1  brought  that  passage  of  St.  Paul,  not  to  prove  that  the  geie- 
ral  measure  of  what  men  call  virtue  and  vice,  throughout  the  worid,wai 
the  reputation  and  fashion  of  each  particular  society  within  itself;  bntD 
show,  that  though  it  were  so,  yet,  for  reasons  I  there  give,  meiii  in 
that  way  of  denominating  their  actions,  did  not  for  the  most  part  mack 
vary  from  the  law  of  nature  :  which  is  that  itandineand  unalterable  rale, 
by  which  they  ought  to  judge  of  the  moral  rectitude  and  pravity  d 
thei*  action?,  and  accordingly  denominate  them  virtues  or  vices.  iU 
Mr.  Lowde  considered  this,  he  would  have  found  it  little  to  hb  panW 
to  have  quoted  that  pass-i^e  in  a  scn^e  1  used  it  not ;  and  would,  I  UM* 
gine,  have  spared  tiie  explication  he  subjoins  to  it,  as  not  very  necessaiy. 
i^ut  I  hope  this  second  edition  will  give  him  satisfiKtiozi  in  the  poistj  aw 
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ims^  or  interests  of  different  sorts  of  men,  it  fell  out 
that  what  was  thought  praise-worthy  in  one  placc^ 
escaped  not  censure  in  another ;  and  so  in  different  fto* 
cietieSy  virtues  and  vices  were  changed ;  yet,  as  to  the 
main,  they  for  the  most  part  kept  the  same  every-where. 
For  since  nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  to  encou* 
rage  with  esteem  and  reputation  tliat  wherein  every  on# 


It     wr— I  ■<>  i«i 


dot  this  nutter  is  now  so  expressed^  as  to  show  him  there  was  ho  caiis6 
afscmple. 

Thoogh  I  tm  feretd  to  dtfRcr  from  him  in  those  apprehensions  he  hat 
erpceased  in  the  latter  end  of  hb  preface,  concerning  what  I  had  said 
ahoat  virtue  and  vice  ;  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  he  thinks,  in  what 
he  says  in  his  third  chapter,  p.  78.  concerning  natural  inscription  and 
innite  notions.  I  shall  not  deny  him  the  privilege  he  claims,  p.  5t.  to 
state  cho  ^nestion  as  he  pleases,  especially  when  he  states  it  so,  as  to  leave 
aothiog  in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  said  :  for,  according  to  him,  in- 
nate notions  beine  conditional  things,  depending  upon  the  concurrence 
of  several  other  circumstances,  in  order  to  the  soul's  exerting  them ;  all 
that  he  says  for  innate,  imprinted,  impressed  notions  (for  of  innate  ideaf 
he  says  nothing  at  all)  amounts  at  last  only  to  this :  that  there  are  certain 
propositions,  which  though  the  soul  from  the  beginning,  or  when  a 
man  is  born,  does  not  know,  yet  by  assistance  from  the  outward  senses* 
and  the  help  of  some  previous  cultivation,  it  may  afterwards  come  cer- 
tainly to  know  the  truth  of ;  which  is  no  more  than  what  I  have  affirmed 
in  my  first  book.  For  I  suppose  by  the  soul's  exerting  them,  he  means 
its  beginning  to  know  them,  or  else  the  soul's  exerting  of  notions  will 
be  to  me  a  very  unintelligible  expression ;  and  I  think  at  best  is  a  very 
unfit  one  in  this  case,  it  misleading  men's  thoughts  by  an  insinuation,  at 
if  these  notions  were  in  the  mind  before  the  soul  exerts  them,  i.  e.  before 
they  are  known:  whereas  truly  before  they  are  known,  there  is  nothing 
of  them  in  the  mind,  but  a  capacity  to  know  them,  when  the  concur- 
rence of  those  circumstances,  which  this  ingenious  author  thinks  necessary 
in  order  to  the  soul's  exerting  them,  brings  them  into  our  knowledge.' 

P«  52.  I  find  him  express  it  thus ;  '  these  natural  notions  are  not  so 
imprinted  upon  the  soul,  as  that  they  naturally  and  necessarily  exert  them- 
selves (even  in  children  and  idiots)  without  any  assisunce  from  the  out- 
ward senses,  or  without  the  help  of  some  previous  cultivation.'  Here 
he  says  they  exert  themselves,  as  p.  78.  that  the  soul  exerts  them.  When 
he  has  explained  to  himself  or  others  what  be  means  by  the  soul's  exerting 
innate  notions,  or  their  exerting  themselves,  and  what  that  previous  cul- 
tivation and  circumstances,  in  order  to  their  being  exerted,  are;  he  wilU 
I  suppose,  find  there  is  so  little  of  controversy  between  him  and  me  in 
the  point,  bating  that  he  calls  that  exerting  0/  notions,  which  I  in  a  more 
vulgar  style  call  knowing,  that  I  have  reason  to  think  he  brought  in  my 
name  npon  this  occasion  only  out  of  the  pleasure  he  has  to  speak  civilly 
of  me ;  which  I  must  gratefully  acknowledge  he  has  done  wherever  he 
aendons  me,  not  without  conferring  on  me,  as  some  others  ha.\«  do^oA^ 
a  title  I  have  no  right  to. 

B  b  4  ^^^ 
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finds  his  advantage,  and  to  blame  and  discountenance 
the  contrary ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  esteem  and  discredit, 
virtue  and  vice,  should  in  a  great  measure  every-where 
correspond  with  the  unchangeable  rule  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  the  law  of  God  hath  established :  there 
being  nothing  that  so,  directly  and  visibly  secures  and 
advances  the  general  good  of  mankind  in  this  worid, 
ns  obedience  to  the  laws  he  has  set  them,  and  nothing 
that  breeds  such  mischiefs  and  confusion,  as  the  neglect 
of  them.  And  therefore  men,  without  renouncing  all 
sense  and  reason,  and  their  own  interest,  which  they 
are  so  constantly  true  to,  could  not  generally  mistake 
in  placing  their  commendation  and  blame  qn  that  side 
that  really  deserved  it  not.  Nay,  even  those  men  whose 
practice  was  otherwise,  failed  not  to  give  their  approba- 
tion right;  few  being  depraved  to  that  degree,  as  not 
to  condemn,  at  least  in  others,  the  faults  they  them- 
selves were  guilty  of :  whereby,  even  in  the  corruption 
of  manners,  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were 
pretty  well  preferred.  So  that  even  the  exhortations 
of  inspired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  com- 
mon repute  :  "  Whatsoever  is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  of 
good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  their  be  any 
praise,"  &c.  Phil.  iv.  8. 

Its  enforce.  §'  ^  ^'  ^^  ^"Y  ^"^  ^^^^  imagine  that  I 
ments  com-  have  forgot  my  own  notion  of  a  law,  when 
mendation  J  make  the  law,  whereby  men  judge  of  vir- 
anddiscredit.  |.yg  g^^d  vice,  to  be  nptliing  else  but  the 
consent  of  private  men,  who  have  not  authority  enough 
to  make  a  law :  especially  wanting  that,  which  is  so  ne- 
cessary and  essential  tp  a  law,  a  power  to  enforce  it :  I 
think  I  may  say,  that  he  who  imagines  cominendatioa 
and  disgrace  not  to  be  strong  motives  to  men,  to  ac- 
commodate '  themselves  to  the  opinions  and  rules  of 
those  with  whom  they  converse,  seems  little  skilled  ii^ 
the  nature  or  histoi-y  of  mankind :  tlie  greatest  part 
whereof  he  shall  find  to  govern  themselves  chiefly,  if 
not  solely,  by  this  law  of  fashion ;  and  so  they  do  that 
wliich  keeps  them  in  reputation  with  their  companVr 
Jittle  regard  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  magistrate.    The 
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penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God*s  laws,  some, 
nay,  perhaps  most  men,  seldom  seriously  reflect  on; 
and  amongst  those  that  do,  many,  whilst  they  break  the 
law,  entertain  tliouglits  of  future  reconciliation,  and 
making  their  peace  for  such  breaches.  And  as  to  the 
punishments  due  from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
they  frequently  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  im- 
punity. But  no  man  escapes  tlie  punishment  of  their 
censure  and  dislike,  who  oflends  against  the  fashion 
and  opinion  of  the  company  he  keeps,  and  would  re- 
commend himself  to.  Nor  is  there  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand, who  is  stifl*  and  insensible  enough  to  bear  up 
under  the  constant  dislike  and  condenmation  of  his 
own  club.  He  must  be  of  a  strange  and  unusual  con- 
stitution, who  can  content  himself  to  live  in  constant 
disgrace  and  disrepute  with  his  own  particular  society. 
Solitude  many  men  have  sought,  and  been  reconciled 
to  :  but  no-body,  that  has  the  least  thought  or  sense 
of  a  man  about  him,  can  live  in  society  under  the 
constant  dislike  and  ill  opinion  of  his  familiars^  and 
those  he  converses  with.  This  is  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  human  sufterance  :  and  he  must  be  made  up  of  irre- 
concileable  contradictions,  who  can  take  pleasure  iii 
company,  and  yet  be  insensible  of  contempt  and  dis- 
grace from  his  companions. 

§•  1 3.  These  three  then,  first,  the  law  of    These  three 
God;   secondly,   the  law   of  politic  socie-     lawstheroles 
ties  ;  thirdly,  the  law  of  fashion,  or  private    ^JJT'^*^ 
censure  ;  are  those  to  which  men  variously    ^^^ 
compare  their  actions:  and  it  is  by  their 
conformity  to  one  of  these  laws  that  they  take   their 
measures,  when  they  would  judge  of  their  moral  recti- 
tude, and  denominate  their  actions  good  or  bad. 

^.  14.  \)^i$thei:^>a  mk,  to  which,   as  to     Morality  it 
a  touchstone,  we  bring  our  voluntary  ac-     the  relation 
tioas,  to  examine  them  by,   and  try  their    ^f  actions  ^o 
goodness,  and  accordingly  to  name  them :       ^^^  ^^    * 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  mark   of  the  value  we  set 
upon  them:  whether,   I  say,    we  take  that  rule  from 
the  fashion  of  the  country,    or  the    will  of   a    law^ 
laaker,  the  mind  is  easily  able  to  observe  the  relation 
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any  action  hath  to  it,  and  to  judge  whether  the  actioa 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  tlie  rule ;  and  so  hath  a  notion 
of  moral  goodness  or  evil,  which  is  either  conformity 
or  not  conformity  of  any  action  to  that  rule  :  and  there- 
fore  is  often  called  moral  rectitude.  This  rule  being 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  several  simple  ideas^  the 
conformity  thereto  is  but  so  ordering  the  action,  tliat 
the  simple  ideas  belonging  to  it  may  correspond  to 
those  which  the  law  requires.  And  thus  we  see  hoir 
moral  beings  and  notions  are  founded  on,  and  termi- 
nated in  these  simple  ideas  we  have  received  from  sen- 
Wtion  or  reflection.  For  example,  let  us  consider  the 
complex  idea  we  signify  by  the  word  murder ;  and  when 
we  have  taken  it  asunder,  and  examined  all  the  particu- 
lars, we  ahaU  find  tliem  to  amount  to  a  collection  of 
simple  ideas  derived  from  reflection  or  sensation,  viz. 
fir%iy  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  we  have  the  ideas  of  willing,  considering,  pur- 
posing before-hand,  malice,  or  wishing  ill  to  another ; 
and  also  of  life,  or  perception,  and  self-motion.  Se- 
condly, from  sensation  we  have  the  collection  of  those 
simple  sensible  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  man, 
and  of  some  action,  whereby  we  put  an  end  to  percep- 
tion and  motion  in  the  man ;  all  which  simple  ideas  are 
comprehended  in  the  word  murder.  This  coUectioa 
of  simple  ideas  being  found  by  me  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  esteem  of  the  country  1  have  been  bred  in, 
and  to  be  held  by  most  n>en  there  worthy  praise  of 
blame,  I  call  the  action  virtuous  or  vicious :  if  I  have 
the  will  of  a  supreme  invisible  law-giver  for  my  nilc; 
then,  as  I  supposed  the  action  commanded  or  forbid- 
den by  God,  I  call  it  good  or  evil,  sin  or  duty :  and 
if  I  compare  it  to  the  civil  law,  the  rule  made  by  the 
legislative  power  of  the  country,  I  call  it  lawful  or  un- 
lawful, a  crime  or  no  crime.  So  that  whencesoever  \r« 
take  the  rule  of  moral  actions,  or  by  what  standard 
soever  we  frame  in  our  minds  tlie  ideas  of  virtues  or 
vices,  they  consist  only  and  are  made  up  of  coilectioni 
of  simple  ideas,  which  we  originally  received  from  seni* 
or  reflection,  and  their  rectitude  or  obliquity  consifltt 

ia 
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in  the  agreement  or  disagrecmeiU  with  Xkos^  pattarog 
prescribed  by  soinp  iiiw. 

§,  15.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  actions^  we  must 
ti^ke  notice  of  tlie^n  under  this  twp-fold  coasideratipiK 
First,  as  ttiey  are  in  themselves  each  made  up  i)f  such 
it  collection  of  simple  ideas.  '1  Iius  drunkenness,  or 
lying,  signify  &uch  or  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas^ 
which  I  call  mixed  modes,  and  in  this  sense  they  are 
as  much  positive  absolute  ideas,  as  the  drinking  of  a 
horse,  or  speaking  of  a  parrot.  Secondly,  our  actions 
are  considered  as  good,  bad,  or  indiflerent ,  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  relative,  it  being  their  conformity  to, 
or  disagi'ccment  witli  some  rule  that  makes  them  to  he 
regular  or  irregular,  good  or  bad  :  and  so,  as  far  as  they 
are  compared  with  a  rule,  and  thereupon  denominated, 
they  come  under  relation.  Thus  the  clialienging  and 
fighting  ^ith  a  man,  as  it  is  a  certain  positive  mode, 
or  particulfir  sort  of  action,  by  particular  idea$,  di)* 
tinguished  from  all  others,  is  called  duelling :  whicb, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  law  of  Uod,  will 
deserve  the  name  sni ;  to  the  law  of  fashion,  in  some 
countries,  valour  and  virtue ;  and  to  tlie  municipal  laws 
of  some  governments,  a  capital  crime.  In  this  case, 
when  tlie  positive  mqdo  has  one  name,  and  another 
name  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the  distinction 
may  as  easily  be  observed,  as  it  is  in  substance^  where 
Que  name,  v.  g.  man,  is  used  to  signify  the  thing ;  ano- 
ther, v.  g.  father,  to  signify  the  rclation.-+- 

^.  16\  But  because  very  frequently  the  Thedenomi. 
positive  idea  of  the  action,  and  its  moral  nations  of 
relation,  are  comprehended  together  under  aaions  often 
one  name,  and  the  same  word  made  use  of  ^"  ^  "** 
to  express  both  the  mode  or  action,  and  its  moral  rec- 
titude or  obliquity;  tlierefore  the  relation  itself, is  less 
taken  notice  ot*  and  there  i^  often  no  distinction  made 
between  the  positive  idea  of  tlie  action,  and  the  refe- 
rence it  has  to  a  rule.  By  which  confusion  of  these 
two  distinct  considerations  under  one  term,  those  who 
yield  too  easy  to  the  impre^sioiiv  of  sounds,  and  are 
forward  to  take  names  for  thinjgp,  are  often  misled  in 
their  j^dgment;  of  actions    TIma  tbo  taking  frQin  ano- 
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ther  what  is  his,  without  his  knowledge  or  allowance, 
is  properly  called  stealing ;  but  that  name  being  com- 
•  monly  understood  to  stgnity  also  the  moral  pravity  of 
the  action,  and  to  denote  its  contrariety  to  the  law, 
men  are  apt  to  condeinn  whatever  they  hear  called  steal- 
ing as  an  ill  action,  disagreeing  with  Uie  rule  of  right 
And  yet  the  private  taking  away  his  sword  from  a  mad- 
man, to  prevent  his  doing  mischief,  though  it  be  pro- 
perly denominated  stealing,  as  the  name  of  such  a 
mixed'  mode ;  yet  when  compared  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  considered  in  its  relation  to  that  supreme  rule,  it  is 
no  sin  or  transgression,  though  the  name  stealing  ordi- 
narily carries  such  an  intimation  with  it 
-.  J  .  ^.17.  And  thus  much  for  tlie  relation  of 

nnra^crablV ."      human  actions  to  a  law,  which  therefore  I 

call  moral  relation. 
It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  sorts  of  re- 
lations ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  ex|)ected  that  I  should 
here  mention  them  all.  It  suffices  to  our  present  pur- 
p<:)se  lo  show  by  these,  what  the  ideas  are  we  have  of 
this  comprehensive  consideration,  called  relation :  which 
is  so  various,  and  the  occasions  of  it  so  many  (as 
many  as  there  can  be  of  comparing  things  one  to  ano- 
ther) that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reduce  it  to  rules,  or 
under  just  heads.  Those  I  have  mentioned,  I  tWnk, 
are  some  of  the  most  considerable,  and  such  as  may 
serve  to  let  us  see  from  whence  we  get  our  ideas  of  re- 
lations, and  wherein  they  are  founded.  But  before! 
quit  this  argument,  from  what  has  been  said,  give  me 
leave  to  observe  ; 

All  relations  §.18.  First,  that  it  is  evident,  thai  all 
terminate  in  relation  terminates  in;  and  is  ultimately 
simple  ideas,  founded  on  those  simple  ideas  we  have  got 
from  sensation  or  reflection  :  so  that  all  that  we  have  in 
our  thoughts  ourselves  (if  we  think  of  any  tiling,  or 
have  any  meaning)  or  would  signity  to  others,  when  we 
use  words  standing  for  relations,  is  notliing  but  some 
simple  ideas,  or  collections  of  simple  ideas,  compared 
one  with  another.  This  is  so  manifest  in  that  sort  called 
proportional,  that  nothing  can  be  more :  for  when  a 
man  says,  honey  is  sweeter  than  wax,  it  is  plain  that  bis 

tbougbis 
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thoughts  in  this  relation  terminate  in  this  simpk  idea, 
sweetness^  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  rest ;  though 
where  thoy  are  compounded  or  decompounded,  the 
simple  ideas  they  arc  made  up  of  are,  perhaps,  seldom 
taken  notice  of.  V.  g.  when  the  word  father  is  men- 
tioned ;  first,  there  is  meant  that  particular  spq^ies,  or 
collective  idea,  'signified  by  the  word  man.  Secondly^ 
tliose  sensible  simple  ideas,  signified  by  the  word  gene- 
ration :  and,  thirdly,  the  effects  of  it,  and  all  tlie  simple 
ideas  signified  by  the  word  child.  So  the  word  friend 
being  taken  for  a  man,  who  loves,  and  is  ready  to  do 
good  to  anotlier,  has  all  these  following  ideas  to  the 
making  of  it  up :  first,  all  the  simple  ideas,  comprehend- 
ed  in  the  word  man,  or  intelligent  being.  Secondly, 
the  idea  of  love.  Thirdly,  tlie  idea  of  readiness  or  dis- 
position. Fourthly,  the  idea  of  action,  which  is  any 
kind  of  thought  or  motion.  Fiftlily,  the  idea  of  good, 
which  signifies  anything  that  may  advance  his  happi* 
ness,  and  terminates  at  last,  if  examined,  in  particular 
simple  ideas ;  of  wliich  tlie  word  good  in  general  signi- 
fies any  one,  but,  if  removed  from  all  sunple  ideas 
quite,  it  signifies  nothing  at  all.  And  thus  also  all 
moral  words  terminate  at  last,  though  perhaps  more 
remotely,  in  a  collection  of  simple  ideas :  the  immediate 
signification  of  relative  words,  being  very  often  other 
Aupposed  known  relations ;  which,  if  traced  one  to  ano- 
ther, still  end  in  simple  ideas. 

5.    19.   Secondly,    That  in   relations  we     Wehaveor. 
have  for  the  most  partj^  if  not  always,  as    dinarily  ^ 
clear  a  notion  of  the  relation,  as  we  have    ^1^'  ^^^ 

n  ^t  •       1     'J  i_       *     *4.  '    r         1    J       clearer) a jio- 

of  those  simple  ideas,  wherein  it  is  founded.     ti^Snof  the 
Agreement  or  disagreement,  whereon  rela-     relation,  as 
tion  depends,  being  things  whereof  we  have     of  its  foun- 
-  commonly  as  clear  ideas,  as  of  any  other    ^'*on- 
whatsoever ;   it    being  but    the    distinguishing    simple 
ideas,    or   their   degrees    one   from    another,   without 
which  we  could  have  no  distinct  knowledge  at  all.     For 
if  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  sweetness,  light  or  extension, 
I  have  too,  of  equal,  or  more  or  less  of  each  of  these : 
if  I  know  what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  bora  of  a  wo- 
man, viz.  Sempronia,  I  know   what  it  is  for  another 

man 
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tfMHi  M  b^  botn  of  the  sarhe  woman  Sempronia ;  atid 
to  hate  as  cleair  a  notion  of  brothers,  as  of  birth^  and 
perhaps  clearer.  For  if  I  believed  that  Sempronia  dug 
Titus  out  of  the  parsley-bed  (as  they  used  to  tell  chil- 
dren) and  thereby  became  his  mother ;  and  that  after- 
wards^ in  the  same  manner,  she  dug  Caius  out  of  the 
parsley-bed ;  I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of 
brothers  be^veen  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  skill  of  s 
ftiidwife  :  the  notion  that  the  same  woman  contributed, 
as  motlier,  equally  to  their  births,  (though  I  were  igno- 
rant or  mistaken  in  the  manner  of  it),  being  that  on 
which  I  grounded  the  relation,  and  that  they  agreed  in 
that  circumstance  of  birth,  let  it  be  M'hat  it  will.  The 
comparing  them  then  in  their  descent  from  the  same 
person,  witliout  knc^wing  the  particular  circumstances 
of  that  descent,  is  enough  to  found  my  notion  of  their 
having  or  not  having  the  relation  of  brothers.  But 
though  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  arc  capable  of 
being  as  clear  and  distinct  in  the  minds  of  those,  who 
will  duly  consider  them,  as  those  of  mixed  modes,  and 
more  determinate  than  those  of  substances ;  yet  the 
names  belonging  to  relation  arc  often  of  as  donbtfiil 
and  uncertain  signification,  as  those  of  substances  or 
mixed  modes,  and  much  more  than  those  of  simple 
ideas :  because  relative  words  being  the  marks  of  this 
comparison,  Mhich  is  made  only  by  men's  thou^ts^ 
and  is  an  idea  only  in  men's  minds,  men  frequently  ap- 
ply them  to  diflerent  comparisons  of  things,  according 
to  their  own  imaginations,  which  do  not  always  corre- 
spond with  those  of  others  using  the  same  name. 
Tk    ^»-^  ^-  20.  Thirdly,  That  in  these  I  call  nio- 

Tnc  notion  .^      ,     .  _.•',  .  .      , 

ofthcrch-  ral  relations,  I  have  a  true  notion  of  rela- 
tion is  the  tidn,  by  comparing  the  action  with  the  txAt, 
tame,  who-  whether  the  rul6  be  true  or  false.  For  if  I 
ther  the  n>L»  measure  anv  thinij  by  a  yard,  I  know  whc- 

snv  3Ction  is  j  <>     j       j       . ' 

compared  to  t'^^^'  ^'^^  thing  I  measure  be  longer  or  shorter 
be  true  or  than  that  supposed  yard,  though  perhaps 
fals^.  the  yard  I  measure  by  be  not  exactly  the 

standard  ;  which  indeed  is  another  inqiiiry.  For  thoBgh 
the  rule  1)0  erroneous,  and  I  mistaken  in'  if;  yet  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  observable  in  that  ^vhich  I 

compare 
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compare  with,  makes  me  perceive  the  relation.  Thou^ 
measuring  by  a  wrong  rule,  I  shall  thereby  be  brought 
to  judge  aiiiiss  of  its  moral  rectitude,  because  I  have 
tried  it  by  that  which  is  not  the  true  rule ;  yet  I  am 
not  mistaken  in  the  relation  which  that  action  beairs  to 
that  rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is  agreement  of  disa^ 
greement 


CHAP.    XXIX. 


Of  Clear  and  Obscure^  Distinct  and  Confused  Ideas. 


Ideas,  some 
clear  and 
distinct, 
others  o1)« 
scure  and 
confused. 


§.  l.TTAVING  shown  the  original  of 
X 1  our  ideas^  and  taken  a  view  of 
their  several  sorts;    considered  the  differ- 
ence between  the  simple  and  the  complex, 
and  observed  how  the  complex  ones  are  di- 
vided into  those  of  modes,  substances,  and 
relations ;   all  which,  I  think,  is  necessary  to  be  dono* 
by  any  one,  who  would  acquaint  liimself  thoroughly 
with  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  its  apprehension  and 
knowledge  of  things :  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  I  hav« 
dwelt"  long   enough   upon    the  examination  of  ideas. 
I  must,    nevertheless,    crave   leave  to  offer  some  few 
other    considerations  concerning  them.      The  first  i% 
that  some  are  clear,  and  others  obscure ;  some  distinct 
and  others  confused. 

§.  2.  The  perception  of  the  mind  being 
most  aptly  explained  by  words  relating  to 
the  sight,  we  shall  best  understand  what  is 
meant  by  clear  and  obscure  in  our  ideas, 
by  reflecting  on  what  we  call  clear  and  obscure  in  tho 
objects  of  sight  Light  being  tliat  which  discovers  t9 
us  visible  objects,  we  give  the  name  of  obscure  ta 
that  which  is  not  placed  in  a  light  sufficient  to  disco- 
tier  minutely  to  us  the  figure  and  colours,  Avhich  are 
obsocvable  in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better  Ught,  would 
te  TOcernible.  In  like  manner  our  simple  idea^  are 
dMi^  when  they  are  such  as  th(^  object^  themselves^ 


Clear  and 
obscure  ex* 
plained  bf 
sight. 
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from  whence  they  were  takeli,  did  or  might,  in  a  well- 
ordered  sensation  or  perception,  {)resent  them.  -  Whilst 
the  mi:;mory  retains  them  thus,  and  can  produce  thein 
to  the  mind,  whenever  it  has  occasion  to  consider 
them,  thoy  are  clear  ideas.  So  far  as  they  either  want 
any  thing  of  tlie  original  exactness,  or  have  lost  any  of 
their  fir^st  freshness,  and  arc,  as  it  were,  faded  or  tar- 
nished by  time;  so  far  arc  they  obscure.  Complex 
ideas^  as  they  are  made  up  of  simple  ones,  so  they  are 
clear  when  the  ideas  tiiat  go  to  their  composition  are 
clear:  and  the  number  and  order  of  those  simple  ideas, 
that  are  the  ingredients  of  any  complex  one,  is  deter- 
minate and  certahi. 

§.3.  The  causes  of  obscurity  in  simple 
oWwhy.        i^^leas  seem  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  very 

slight  and  transient  impressions  made  by  the 
objects,  or  else  a  weakness  in  the  memory  not  able  to 
retain  them  as  received.  For,  to  return  a^ain  to  visible 
objects,  to  help  us  to  apprehend  this  matter :  if  tlic 
organs  or  faculties  of  perception,  like  wax  over-har- 
dened with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impression  of  the 
seal,  from  the  usual  impulse  wont  to  imprint  it;  or, 
like  wax  of  a  temper  too  soft,  will  not  hold  it  well 
when  well  imprinted ;  or  else  supposing  the  wax  of  t 
temper  iit,  but  the  seal  not  applied  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  make  a  clear  impression  :  in  any  of  these  cases, 
the  print  left  by  the  seal  will  be  obscure.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, needs  no  application  to  make  it  plainer. 
Distinct  and  §.  4.  As  a  clcar  idea  is  that  whereof  the 
confused,  mind  has  such  a  full  and  evident  percep- 
what.  ^Jqj^^  g^g  ji;  j^gg  receive  from  an  outward  ob- 

ject operating  duly  on  a  well-disposed  organ  ;  so  a  dis- 
tinct idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  differ- 
encc;from  all  other ;  and  a  confused  idea  is  such  a  one, 
as  is  not  sufiicicntly  distinguishable  from  anodier,  from 
which  it  ought  to  be  dift'erent. 

Obiectiop..  ^*  "^*  ^^  "^  ^^'^^  ^^  confuscd,   but  such 

as  is  not  sufficiently  distinguishable  fron 
another,  from  which  it  should  be  difl'erent;  it  will  be 
bardj .  may  any  one  say,  to  liud  any  where  a  co iftsed 

ideii 
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idea.  For  let  any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  other 
but  such  as  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be  ;  and  that  very 
perception  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
ideas,  which  cannot  be  other,  i.  e.  different,  without 
being  perceived  to  be  so.  No  idea  therefore  can  be  un* 
distinguishable  from  another,  from  which  it  o^ght  to 
•be  different,  unless  you  would  have  it  different  from 
itself:  for  fiom  all  otlicr  it  is  evidently  different. 

S.  6.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  and  to  Confusion  of 
help  us  to  conceive  aright  what  it  is  that  ideas  is  in  re- 
makes the  confusion  ideas  are  at  any  time  fw*nce  to 
chargeable  with,  we  must  consider,  that  ^^"r  names., 
things  ranked  under  distinct  names  are  supposed  dif- 
fci^ent  enough  to  be  distinguished,  and  so  each  sort  by 
its  peciiliar  name  may  be  marked,  and  discoursed  of 
a-part  upon  any  occai?ion  :  and  there  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  the  greatest  part  of  different  names 
arc  supposed  to  stand  tor  diflbrcnt  things.  Now  every 
idea  a  man  has  being  visibly  wliat  it  is,  and  distinct 
from  all  other  ideas  but  itself;  that  which  makes  it 
confused,  is,  when  it  is  such,  that  it  may  as  well  be 
called  by  another  name,  as  that  which  it  is  expressed 
by :  the  difference  which  keeps  the  things  (to  be  ranked 
under  those  two  different  names)  distinct,  and  makc^ 
some  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  one,  and  some  of 
them  to  the  other  of  those  names,  beting  left  out;  and 
50  the  distinction,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  up  by 
those  different  names  is  quite  lost. 

^.7.  The   defaults  which   usually  occa*     D^jfaultp 
sion  this  confusion,  I    think,    arc    chielly     ^hichm.tke 

^,      .      ..  II       .  "^       contusion. 

these  tollowmg : 

•  First,  when  any  complex  idea   (for  it  is     First,  com- 
complex  ideas  that  are  most  liable  to  con-     picx  idras 
■fusion)  is  made  up  of  too  small  a  number     "wJcup  of 
of  simple  idea:>,  and  such  only  as  arr  com-     p^^,^l^J;""^ 
men  to  other  things,  whei-eby  the  (iilVcrenrr? 
•that  make  it  deserve  a  ditferent  name,  are  left.  oui.  Tlius 
.be  tliat  has  an  idea  made  up  of  barely  tht*  siiMpie  onr^s 
:df'a'^M3ast  with   spots,   has   but  a  cantu^sed   idea  of  u 
*)eop^^;*  it  not  being  tlioreby  sulficiendy  distinguished 
htm  alynXi  and  several  other  sorts  of  bcafts  that  are 
T    VO'L.  L  C  c  spotted. 
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spotted.  So  that  such  an  idea,  though  it  hath  the  pe- 
culiar name  leopard,  is  not  distinguisliable  from  those 
<lesigncd  by  the  names  lynx  or  panther,  and  may  as 
well  come  under  the  name  lynx  as  leopard.  How 
much  il)e  custom  of  defining  of  words  by  general  terms 
contributes  to  make  the  ideas  %ve  would  express  by 
Ihem  .  confused  and  undetermined,  I  leave  others  to 
consider,  'i  his  is  evident,  that  confused  ideas  are  such 
as  render  the  use  of  words  uncertain,  and  take  awav 
the  benefit  of  distinct  names.  When  the  ideas,  for 
which  we  use  difierent  terms,  have  not  a  difference  ftnr 
swerable  to  tlieir  distinct  names,  and  so  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  tliem,  there  it  is  that  they  are  truly 
confused. 

Secondly,  or         ^'  ^'    Secondly,    Another    fault    wliicb 
its  simple         makes  our  ideas  confused,  is,  when  though 
ones  jumbled     the  particulars  that  make  up  any  idea  are  in 
diborderly        number  enough ;  yet  they  are  so  jumbled 
togei  cr.         together,  that  it  is  not  easily  discernible, 
whether  it  more  belongs  to  the  name  that  is  given  it; 
than  to  any  other.     There  is  nothing  properer  to  make 
us  conceive    this  confusion,    than    a   sort  of  pictures 
usually   shown   as    surprizing   pieces   of  art,    wherein 
the  colours,   as  they  arc  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table 
itself,  mark  out  very  odd  and  unusual  figures,  and  ha\e 
no  discernible  order  in  their  position.     This  draught, 
thus  made  up  of  parts  wherein  no  symmetry  nor  oidcr 
appears,  is   in   itself  no  more  a  confused  thing,  than 
the  ])icture  of  a  cloudy  .«^ky  ;  wherein  though  there  be 
as  little  order  of  colours  or  figures  to  be  found,  yet  no- 
body thinks   it  a  confused   picture.     What  is  it  then 
that  makes  it  be  thougiit  confused,  since  the  want  ti 
symmetry  does  not?  as  it  is  plain  it  docs- not;  for  anch 
thcr  drau;^ht  made,  barely  in  imitation  of  this,  could 
not  be  called  confused.     1  answer,  that  which  makes  it 
be  tliought  confused,  is,  the  applying  it  to  some  name, 
to  which  it  does  no  more  disccrnibly  belong,  Uian  tosontf 
other :  v.  g.  \\\\qx\  it  is  said  to  be  the  picture  of  a  nan, 
or  Ca?sar,  then  any  one  with  rieason  counts  it  co^bsed: 
bojt*ause  it  is  not  discernible,  in  that  state,  to  oelonj 
more   to  the  name  man,  or  Cffisar,  than  to  the  nw* 
baboon,  or  Pompry;  ^.vhich  arc  supposed  to  standi 
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different  ideas  from  tliose  signified  by  man,  or  Ccesar, 
But  when  a  cylindrical  mirrour,  placed  right,  hath  re- 
duced those  irregular  lines  oii  the  table  into  their  due 
vrder  and  propordon,  then  the  confusion  ceases,  and 
the  eye  presently  sees  tliat  it  u  a  man,  or  Csesar,  i.  e. 
that  it  belongs  to  those  names  ;  and  tliat  it  is  suffici- 
ently distinguishable  from  a  baboon,  or  Pompey,  i.  e. 
from  tl>e  ideas  siguified  by  those  names.  Just  thus  it 
is  with  our  ideas,  which  are  as  it  were  the  pictures  of 
things.  No  one  of  those  mental  draughts,  however  the 
parts  are  put  together,  can  be  called  confused  (for  they 
are  plainly  discernible  as  they  are)  till  it  be  ranked 
under  some  ordinary  name,  to  which  it  cannot  be  dis- 
earned  to  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  some  other 
uame  of  an  allowed  different  slgnitication. 

§.  9.  Thirdly.  A  third  defect  that  fre-  .  Thirdly,  or 
quently  gives  the  name  of  confused  to  our  arc  mutabb 
ideas,  is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  uncer-  ^^  undetcr. 
tain  and  undetenuined.  Thus  we  may  ob- 
serve men,  who  not  forbearing  to  use  the  ordinary 
words  of  their  language,  till  they  have  learned  their 
precise  signification,  change  the  idea  they  make  this  or 
tliat  term  stand  for,  ahnost  as  often  as  they  lise  it. 
He  that  does  this,  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  should 
leave  out,  or  put  into  his  idea  of  church  or  idolatry, 
every  time  he  thinks  of  cidier,  and  holds  not  steady  to 
any  one  precise  combination  of  ideas  that  makes  it  up, 
is  said  to  have  a  confused  idea  of  idolatry  or  the  church : 
though  this  be  still  for  the  same  reason  as  the  former, 
viz.  because  a  mutable  idea  (if  we  will  allow  it  to  be 
-one  idea)  cannot  belong  to  one  name  rather  than  ano* 
ther ;  and  so  loses  the  distinction  that  distinct  names 
are  designed  for. 

§.  10.  By  what  has*  been  said,  we  may    Confusion, 
observe   how    much   names,    as   supposed     wiihout  re. 
steady  signs  of  things,    and  by  tijeir  dif-     ^'^"^j!?^ 
fercnce  to  stand  for  and  keep  things  dis-     ]l^^onoeiva* 
tinct.tbat  in  themseWes  are  ditfercnt,  are    bie. 
the^casion  of  denominating  ideas  distinct 
or  confused,  by  a  secret  and  unobserved  reference  the 
iniud  xnakQs  of  its  idea^  to  such  naitoes.     This  perliaps 
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%vill  be  fuller  understood,  alter  what  I  say  of  words,  in 
the  thiril  book,  hns  been  read  ami  considered.  Bui 
without  taking  notice  of  such  a  reference  of  ideas  to 
distinct  names,  as  the  si^^ns  of  distinct  things,  it  wiU 
be  hard  to  say  what  a  confused  idea  is.  And  therc- 
■lore  when  a  man  dci^igns,  by  any  name,  a  sort  of  things, 
or  any  one  partiouhir  thing,  distinct  from  all  others, 
flic  complex  idea  he  annexes  to  tliat  name  is  the  more 
distinct,  the  more  particular  the  ideas  arc,  and  tl)e 
greater  and  more  determinate  the  number  and  order  of 
them  is,  whereof  it  is  made  up.  For  tlie  more  it  has 
of  these,  the  more  it  has  still  of  the  perceivable  dif* 
ferences,  whereby  it  is  kept  separate  and  distinct  from 
bll  ideas  belonging  to  other  names,  even  those  that  ap* 
j)roach  nearest  to  it ;  and  thereby  all  confusion  with 
them  is  avoided. 

Confusion  §•  1 1-  Confusion,  making  it  a  difficulty 

concerns  al.  to  "  separate  two  things  that  should  be  sepa- 
ways  two  rated,  concerns  always  two  ideas  ;  and  those 
ideas.  njost,  which   most  approach  one  another. 

Whenever  therefore  we  suspect  any  idea  to  be  conliised, 
we  must  examine  what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  con- 
founded with,  or  whicli  it  cannot  easily  be  separated 
from  ;  and  tliat  will  always  be  found  an  idea  belonging 
to  another  name,  and  so  should  be  a  ditferent  thing, 
from  which  yet  it  is  not  suHiciently  distinct ;  being 
either  the  same  with  it,  or  making  a  part  of  it,  or  at 
least  as  properly  culled  by  that  name,  as  the  other  it  \i 
ranked  under;  aiul  so  keeps  not  that  diftbrcncc  from 
that  other  idea,  which  the  dilfercnt  names  import. 
Causes  of  '^^  ^*^*    1^*^^  ^  think,  is  the  confusion  pro- 

confusion.  pc»*  to  ideas,  which  still  carries  with  it  a  se- 
cret reference  to  names.  At  least,  if  there  be 
any  other  confusion  of  ideas,  this  is  that  which  nl0^t 
of  all  disorders  inen*s  thoughts  and  discourses :  idea^ 
as  ranked  under  names,  being  those  tliat  for  the  most 
part  men  reason  of  within  themselves,  and  always  those 
which  thev  commune  about  with  others.  And  there- 
fore  where  there  are  supposed  two  different  ideas  marked 
bv  two  different  names,  which  are  not  as  distin£:uisha> 
l)ie  m  \!tic  som)4s  tliat  stand  for  them,  there .-  ucvcr  mt 
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to  be  confusion :  and  wheie  any  ideas  arc  distinct  as  the 
ideas  of  those  two  sounds  they  are  marked  by,  there 
can  be  between  them  no  contusion.  Tlie  way  to  pre- 
vent it  is  to  collect  and  unite  into  one  complex  idea» 
as  precisely  as  is  possible,  all  thosne  ingredients  whereby 
it  is  ditferenced  from  others;  and  to  them,  so  united, 
in  a  determinate  number  and  order,  apply  steadily  the 
same  name.  But  this  neitlier  accominodatini][  mens 
ease  or  vanity,  or  serving  any  design  but  that  of  naked 
trutli,  viiich  is  not  always  the  thing  aimed  at,  such 
exactness  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  hoped  for.  And 
Hincc  the  loose  application  of  names  to  undetermined, 
variable,  and  almost  no  ideas,  serves  botli  to  cover  our. 
own  ignorance,  as  well  as  to  perplex  and  confound 
others,  which  goes  for  learning  and  superiority  in 
knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  most  men  should  use 
it  themselves,  whilst  they  complain  of  it  in  others. 
Though,  I  think,  no  small  part  of  the  confusion  to 
be  found  in  the  notions  of  men  might  by  care  and  in- 
genuity be  avoided,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  it 
cvery-whcre  wilful.  Some  ideas  are  so  complex,  and 
made  up  of  so  many  parts,  tiiat  tiie  memory  does  not 
easily  retain  the  very  same  precise  combination  of  sim- 
ple ideas  under  one  name ;  much  less  arc  we  able  con- 
stantly to  divine  for  what  precise  complex  idea  such  a 
name  stands  in  another  man's  use  of  it.  Trom  the  first 
of  these,  follows  contusion  in  a  man's  own  reasonings 
and  opinions  within  himself;  from  the  latter,  frequent 
confusion  in  discoursing  and  arguing  with  others.  But 
tjaving  more  at  large  treated  of  words,  their  defects 
and  abuses,  in  the  following  book,  I  shall  here  say  no 
more  of  it 

§.  13.  Our  complex  ideas  being  made  up     Complex 
of  collections,  and  so  variety  of  simple  ones,     ^jj^'^^^j^  ^ 
may  accordingly  be  very  clear  and  distinct    ©nc  part,  and 
in  one  part,  and  very  obscure  and  confused     confused  in 
in  another.      In  a  man  who  speaks  of  a    another, 
chiliacdron,  or  a  body  of  a  thousand  sides, 
the  ideas  of  the  figure  may  be  very  confused,  though 
that  of  the  number  be  very  distinct;  so  that  he  being 
able  to  discourse  and  demonstrate  concermng  that  part 
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of  his  complex  idea,  which  depends  upon  the  number 
of  a  thousand,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  distinct 
idea  of  a  chiliaedron;  though  it  be  plain  he  has  no 
precise  idea  of  its  ilgure,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  by 
that,  from  one  that  has  but  ()9D  sides;  the  not  ob- 
.aerviiig  whereof  causes  no  small  crrour  in  meli's  thoughts^ 
and  confusion  in  their  discourses. 

This  if  not  ^'  ^*"  ^'^  ^^'^^  thinks  he  has   a  distinct 

heeded,  idca  of  the  figure  of  a  chiliaedron,  let  hiin 

causes  confo.  for  trial -sake  take  another  parcel  of  the 
8  op  in  our  same  uniform  matter,  viz.  gold,  or  wax^ 
arguings.  ^^  ^^^  equal  bulk,  and  make  it  into  a  figure 
of  999  sides ;  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  able  to  distin-' 
guish  these  two  ideas  one  from  another,  by  the  number 
of  sides;  and  reason  and  argue  distinctly  about  them, 
whilst  be  keeps  his  thoughts  and  reasoning  to  that  part 
only  of  these  ideas,  which  is  contained  in  their  num- 
bers ;  as  that  the  sides  of  the  one  could  be  divided  into 
two  equal  numbers,  and  of  the  others  not,  &c.  But 
when  he  goes  about  to  distinguish  them  by  their  figure, 
he  will  there  be  presently  at  a  loss,  and  not  be  able,  I 
think,  to  frame  in  his  mind  two  ideas,  one  of  tlieui 
distinct  from  the  other,  by  tlie  bare  figure  of  these  ti^o 
pieces  of  gold  ;  as  he  could,  if  the  same  parcels  of  gold 
were  made  one  into  a  cube,  the  other  a  figure  of  five  sides. 
In  which  incompleat  ideas,  we  are  very  apt  to  impo^sc 
on  ourselves,  and  wrangle  with  others,  especially  where 
tbev  have  particular  and  familiar  naines.  For  beinusa- 
tijjfied  in  that  part  of  the  idea,  which  we  have  cledr; 
and  the  name  which  is  familiar  to  us,  being  applied 
to  the  whole,  containing  that  part  also  which  is  imper- 
fect and  obscure :  we  are  apt  to  use  it  for  that  con- 
fused part,  and  "draw  deductions  from  it,  in  the  ol)- 
ficiirc  part  of  its  signification,  as  confidently  as  we  do* 
from  tlig  other. 

.  §.  15.  Havins[  fr(*qucntly  in  our  mouths 

clcmitj^"*       the  name  ct'Tnity,  w\p  arc  apt  to  think  we 

have  a  positive?  comprehensive  idea  of  it 
which  is  as  mut^h  as  to  say,  that  tliere  is  no  pftrt  of  *tbat 
duration  which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our  idea.  It 
is  truCi  that  be  that  thinks  so  may  have  a  clear  idea  of 

duration ; 
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du-ratioA  ;  he  may  also  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  a  very* 
great  length  of  duration ;  tie  may  also  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  comparison  of  that  gretit  one  with  still  a  greater :  but 
ft  not  being  possible  for  him  to  include  in  his  idea  of  any 
duration,  lot  it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole  extent 
together  of  a  duration,  where  he  supposes  no  end,  that 
part  of  his  idea,  which  is  still  beyond  the  bounds  o^ 
that  large  duration,  he  represents  to  his  own  thoughts, 
is  very  obscure  and  undetermined.  And  hence  it  i^ 
that  in  disputes  and  reasonings  concerning  eternity,  or 
any  other  iniinite,  we  are  apt  to  blunder,  and  involve 
ourselves  in  manifest  absurdities. 

\.  16.  In  matter  we  have  no  clear  ideas     DivisibiKcf 
of  the  smallness  of  parts  much  beyond  the    of  matter, 
smallest  that  occur  to  anv  of  our  senses : 
and  therefore  when  we  talk  of  the  divisibility  of  mattef 
in   infinitum,  though   we  have  clear  ideas  of  division 
and  divisibility,  and  have  also  clear  ideas  of  parts  made 
out  of  a  whole  by  division  ;  yet  we  have  but  very  ob-* 
SGure  and-  confused  ideas  of  corpuscles,  or  minute  bo* 
dies  so  to  be  divided,  when  by  former  divisions  they 
are  reduced  to  a  smallness  much  exceeding  the  percep- 
tion of  any  of  our  senses ;  and  so  all  that  we  have  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  of,  is  of  what  division  in  genei-al  ot 
abstractedly  is,  and  the  relation  of  totum  and  partsi 
but  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  to  be  thus  infinitely  di^ 
vided  after  certain  progressions,  I  think,  we  have  nd 
clear  nor  distinct  idea  at  all.     l«or  I  ask  any  one,  whe« 
ther  taking  the  smallest  atom  of  dust  he  ever  saw,  he 
has  any  distinct  idea  (bating  still  the  number,  which 
concerns  not  extension)  betwixt  the  l(X),000tli,  and  th^ 
l,O00,tK)0th  part  of  it     Or  if  he  thinU  lie  can  refine 
his  ideas  to  that  degree,  without  losing  sight  of  thern^ 
let  him  add  ten   cyphers  to   each   of  those  numbers. 
Such  a  degree  of  smallness  is  not  unreasonable  to  be 
supposed,  since  a  division  carried  on  sd  far  brings  it  nt> 
nearer  the  end  of  infinite  division,  than  the  first  divi* 
rion  into  two  halves  does.     I  must  confess,  for  my  part^ 
1  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas  of  the  different  bulk  or 
extension  of  those  bodies,  having  but  a  very  obscure 
-one   of  either  of  tliem.     So  that,  I   think,  when  we 
talk  of  division  of  bodies  in  infinitum,  ovxv  vAa^^i^^vt 
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distinct  bulks,  wliicli  is  the  subject  and  foundatioD  of 
cjivision,  couies,  after  a  little  progression,  to  be  con- 
founded, and  almost  lost  in  obscurity.  For  that  idcii, 
which  is  to  represent  only  bigness,  must  be  ven'  ob- 
scure and  contused,  which  we  cannot  distinguish  trom 
^ne  ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by  number  ;  so  tliat  we 
^lave  clear  distinct  ideas,  wc  may  say,  of  ten  and  one, 
but  no  distinct  ideas  of  two  such  extensions.  It  is 
plain  from  hence,  that  when  we  talk  of  inlinite  divi- 
sibility of  body,  or  extension,  our  distinct  and  clear 
ideas  arc  only  of  niunbers  ;  but  llic  clear  distinct  ideas 
of  extension,  after  some  progress  of  division,  are  quite 
lost :  and  of  sucli  minute  parts  we  Imve  no  .distinct 
idgas  at  all  :•  but  it  returns,  as  all  our  ideas  of  iufuiite 
do,  at  last  to  that  of  number  always  to  be  added ;  but 
tiiereby  never  amounts  to  any  distinct  idea  of  actual 
jnUnitc  parts.  \V  e  have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea  of  di- 
vision, as  often  as  we  think  of  it;  but  thereby  we  have 
no  more  a  cle^ir  idea  of  infniite  parts  iu  matter,  than 
we  have  a  clear  idea  of  an  infinite  number,  by  being  able 
still  to  add  new  numbers  to  any  assigned  numbers  we 
have :  endless  divisibility  giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  actually  intinite  parts,  than  endless  ad- 
dibihty  (if  I  may  so  speak)  gives  us  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  an  actually  infinite  number;  they  botli 
being  only  in  a  power  still  of  increasing  the  number, 
be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will.  So  that  of  what  re- 
mains to  be  added  (wherein  consists  the  infinity}  we 
have  but  an  obscure,  imperfect,  and  confused  idea; 
from  or  about  w  hicli  we  can  argue  or  reason  with  no 
x:ertaintv  or  clearness,  no  more  than  we  can  in  aritli- 
inetick,  about  a  number  of  which  we  have  no  such  dis- 
tinct idea  as  we  have  of  4  or  100;  but  only  this  rela- 
tive obscure  one,  that  compared  to  any  other,  it  is  still 
bigger:  and  we  have  no  more  a  clear  positive  idea  of  it 
when  we  say  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or  more  than 
400,000,000,  than  if  we  should  say  it  is  bigger  than  4(\ 
or  4;  400,000,000  having  no  nearer  a  proportion  to 
the  end  of  addition,  or  nimiber,  than  4.  1  or  he  that 
adds  oidy  4  to  4,  and  so  proceeds,  shall  as  soon  come 
to  the  end  of  all  addition,  as  he  that  adds  400,0009000 
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to  400,000,000.  And  so  likewise  in  eternity,  he  that 
has  an  idea  of  but  four  years,  has  as  much  a  posi- 
tive cohiplete  idea  of  eternity,  as  he  that  has  one  of 
400,000,000  of  years:  for  what  remains  of  eternity  be- 
yond either  of  these  two  numbers  of  years  is  as  clear 
to  the  one  as  tlie  otlier ;  i.  e.  neitiier  of  tliem  has  aiiy 
dear  positive  idea  of  it  at  all.  Tor  he  that  adds  on^ 
lour  years  to  4,  and  so  on,  shall  as  soon  reach  eternity, 
as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  of  years,  and  so  on ;  or, 
if  he  please,  doubles  the  increase  as  often  as  he  will: 
the  remaining  abyss  being  still  a3.|ar  beyond  the  end  of 
all  these  progressions,  as  it  is  from  the  length  of  a  day 
ur  an  hour.  Tor  nothing  finite  bears  any  proportion 
to  iutinite ;  and  therefore  our  ideas,  which  are  all 
finite,  cannot  bear  anv.  Thus  it  is  also  in  our  idea  of 
extension,  when  we  increase  it  by  addition,  as  well  as 
when  we  diminish  it  by  division,  and  would  enlarge 
our  tlioughts  to  iutinite  space.  After  a  lew  doublings 
of  those  ideas  of  extension,  which  are  the  largest  we 
are  accustomed  to  have,  we  lose  the  dear  distinct  idea 
of  that  space :  it  becomes  a  confusedly  greal  one,  with 
u  surplus  of  still  greater ;  about  which,  wli^  we  would 
argue  or  reason,  we  shall  always  fmd  ourselves  at  a  loss; 
confused  ideas  in  our  arguings  and  deductions  from  that 
part  of  them  which  is  confused  always  leading  us  into 
confusiou. 


CHAP.    XXX. 


Of  Real  and  Fantastical  Ideas. 

^  1.    l^ESIDES  what  wc    have   already     Real  ideas 

X3  mentioned  concerning  ideas,  other  are  conform- 
considerations  belong  to  them,  in  refer-  *^^^  ^^  ^^^*' 
ence  to  things  from  whence  they  are  taken,  ^^  «ype*» 
or  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  represent :  and  thus^ 
I  think,  they  may  come  under  a  threefold  distinction ; 
arid  are. 

First,  either  real  or  fanta^^tical. 

Secondly^ 
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'  Secondly,  adequate  or  inadequate. 

•  Thirdly,  true  or  false. 

'First,  by  real  ideas,  I  mean  such  as  have  a  founda*^ 
tiori  in  nature ;  such  as  have  a  confonnity  with  the  real 
being  and  existence  of  things,  or  witli  their  archetypes, 
l^antastical  or  chimerical  I  call  such  as  have  no  fouruia* 
"wiibn  in  nature,  nor  have  any  conformity  with  that  reality 
of.  being  to  which  they  are  tacitly  referred  as  to  their 
arehetypes.  If  we  examine  the  several  &orts  of  ideas 
beforermentioned,  we  shall  find,  that, 

_  §.  2.  First,  our  simple  ideas  are  all  real, 

they  are  all  of  them  the  images  or  represen- 
tations of  what  does  exist;  the  contrary  whereof  in 
all  but  tiie  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been  al« 
ready  shown.  But  though  wliiteness  and  coldness  are 
no  inore  in  snow  than  pain  is;  yet  those  ideas  of  white- 
ness and  coldness,  pain,  Ike.  l>eing  in  us  the  effects  of 
I)mvers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker 
to  produce  in  us  such  sensations;  they  are  real  ideas ia 
lis,  whereby  we  distinguish  the  qualities  that  are  really 
in  tilings  memselves.  For  these  several  appearances 
being  designed  to  be  the  mark,  -whereby  we  are  to 
kiKnv  and  distinguish  things  which  we  have  to  do  with, 
our  ideas  do  as  well  serve  us  to  that  pur|>ose,  and  arc 
as  real  distinguishing  characters,  whether  they  be  only 
constant  effects,  or  else  exact  resemblances  of  some- 
thing in  the  things  themselves  ;  the  reality  lying  in  that 
steady  con  espondence  they  have  with  the  distinct  con- 
stitutions of  real  beings.  But  whether  they  answer  to 
those  constitutions,  as  to  causes  or  patterns,  it  matters 
not;  it  suffices  that  they  are  constantly  produced  by 
iheni.  And  thus  our  simple  ideas  arc  all  real  and  true, 
because  they  answer  and  agree  to  those  powers  of  tilings 
which  produce  them  in  our  minds ;  tiiat  being  all  that 
is  requisite  to  make  them  real,  and  not  fictions  at  plea- 
cure.  For  in  simple  ideas  (as  has  been  shown)  the  mind 
is  wholly  confined  to  the  operation  of  things  upon  it, 
and  can  make  to  itself  no  simple  idea,  more  tlian  wlmt 
it  has  received.  ** 

^3. 
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•         •  • 
^.   3.  Though  the  mkid  be  wholly  pas-    Cbmpfex     * 

^ve  iff  respect  of  its  simple  ideas;  yet  1  idesisapevo* 
tliink^  we  may  say,  it  is  iK)t  so  in  respect  H^owfy  <»«•' 
of  its  comf^ex  ideas  :  for  those  being  com-  *"^"<^*  ^ 
binations  of  simple  ideas  put  together,  a^d  united  un-. 
der  one  general  name;  it  is  plain  that  tlie  mind  of^ 
man  usessotne  kind  of  liberty,  in  formhig  those  cQiii^ 
p)ex  ideas :  hoAv  else  comes  it  to  pass  thiit  one  man*^ 
idea  of  gold,'  or  justice,  i»  dijRerent  from  anotherV? 
b\it  because  he  has  put  in,  or  left  out  of  his,  sfoihe 
simple  idcaj  which  the' other  has  not  The  question: 
then  IS)  which  of  these  are  real,  and  which  barely  ima- 
ginary combinations?  What  collections  agree  to  tbe 
reality  of  things  aixi  what  hot?  And  to  this  I  say,' 
That, 

§r  4i*  Secondly,'  mixed  modes  and  rela-     -^^^^a 
tions  have  no  other  reality  but  what  they    modes  made 
harve  in*  the  minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing    of  consisttnt 
more  required  to    this  kind   of  ideas  to    i^fc-K^arc 
malcb  them  real,  but  that  th^  be  so  framed,     '^*^' 
that  there  -  be  a  possibility  of  existing  conformable  to 
them.     These  Micas  themselves,  being  archetypes,  can- 
not differ  from  tlieif  archetypes,  and  so  cannot  be  chi- 
merical, 'unless  any  one  will  jumble  together  in  them 
incofisistent  ideas.     Indeed,  as  any  of  them  have  the'' 
nttRies  of  a  known  language  assigned  to  them;  by  which 
he  tliat  has  them  in  his  mind  Would  signify  thein  to 
others,  so  bare  possibility  of  existing  is  not  ertough ;  flfcy 
musthave  a-conformity  to  the  ordinary  signification'  of 
the   name  that  is  given  them,   that  tliey  may  not 'be 
lliought  &ntastical :  as  if  a  man  would  give  the  name 
of  justice  to  that  idea,  Mhich  common  use  calls  liBe- 
ralit}'.     l^ut  this  fantasticalness  relates   more  to   pro- 
priety of  speech,  than  reality  of  ideas :    for  a  man  to 
be  undisturbed  in  danger,  sedately  to  consider  what  is 
fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily,  is  a  mixed 
mode,  or  a  complex  idea  of  an  action  which  may  exist. 
But  to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  without  using  one's 
reason  or  industry,  is  what  is  also  possible  to  be ;  and 
M  is  as  real  qu  idea  as  the  other.     Tliough  the  first  of 

these,, 
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these,  having  the  name  courage  given  to  it,  may,  in 
respect  of  that  name,  be  a  right  or  wrong  idea :  but  the 
otlier,  whilst  it  has  not  a  common  received  name  of  any 
known  language  assigned  to  it,  is  not  capable  of  any 
deformity,  being  made  with  no  reference  to  any  thing 
but  itselil 

^.5.  Thirdly,  our  complex  ideas  of  suIk 
stan««  arc  ^^^^^^  being  made  all  of  them  in  reference 
i^al,  wh«n  to  things  existing  without  4is,  and  intended 
they  agree  to  be  representations  of  substances,  as  they 
with  the  ex-  really  are ;  are  no  farther  real,  than  as  they 
ti^eT^^         are  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  as 

are  really  united,  and  co-exist  in  things 
without  us.  On  tlie  contrary,  those  are  fantastical 
wiiich  are  made  up  of  such  collections  of  simple  ideas 
as  were  really  never  united,  never  were  found  together 
in  an}'  substance ;  v.  g.  a  rational  creature,  consisting 
of  a  horse*s  head,  joined  to  a  body  of  human  shape,  or 
such  as  the  centaurs  are  described :  or,  a  body  yeUow, 
very  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed;  but  lighter  than 
common  water :  or  an  uniform,  unorganized  body, 
consisting,  as  to  sense,  all  of  similar  parts,  with  per- 
ception and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it  Whether 
such  substances  as  these  can  possibly  exist  or  no,  it  is 
probable  we  do  not  know :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  thes^e 
ideas  ot  substances  being  made  conformable  to  no  pat- 
tern existing  that  we  know,  and  consisting  of  such  col- 
lections of  ideas,  as  no  substance  ever  showed  us  united 
together,  they  ouglit  to  pass  with  us  for  barely  imagi" 
nary;  but  much  more  are  those  complex  ideas  so,  which 
contain  in  them  any  inconsistency  or  conti*adictipn  of 
their  parts. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXI. 


§  1  Q 


Of  Adequate  and  Inadequate  Ideas. 

|F  our  real  ideas,  some  are  ade-    Adequate 
quate,  and  some  are  inadequate.     i<ieas  are   /j^ 
Those  1  call  adequate,  which  perfectly  re-    «ttclj«p«r- 
present  those  archetypes  which  the  miud    sentthdr'^^* 
supposes  tliem  taken  from;   which  it  in-    archetypes, 
tends  tliem  to  stand  for,  and  to  which  it 
refers  tliem.     Inadequate  ideas  are  such,  which  are  but 
a  partial  or  incomplete  representation  of  those  arche- 
types to  which  they  are  referred.     Upon  which  account 
it  is  plain, 

§.  2.  First,  that  all  pur  simple  ideas  are  simple  ideas 
adequate,  because  being  notliing  but  the  aU  adequate, 
effects  of  certain  powers  in  things,  fitted 
and  ordained  by  (iod  to  produce  such  sensations  in  us, 
they  cannot  but  be  correspondent  and  adequate  to  those 
powers :  and  we  arc  sure  they  agree  to  the  reality  of 
tilings.  Tor  if  sugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas  which  we 
call  whiteness  and  sweetness,  we  are  sur^  there  is  a 
power  in  sugar  to  produce  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  or 
else  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  it  And  so 
each  sensation  answering  the  power  that  operates  oa 
any  of  pur  senses,  the  idea  so  produced  is  a  real  idea, 
(and  not  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  power  to 
produce  any  simple  idea;)  and  cannot  but  be  adequate, 
ft>ince  it  ought  only  to  answer  that  povier :  and  so  all 
simple  ideas  arc  adequate.  It  is  true,  the  things  pro- 
ducing in  us  these  simple  ideas  are  but  few  of  them  de- 
nominated by  us,  as  if  they  were  only  the  causes  of 
them ;  but  as  if  those  ideas  were  real  beings  in  them. 
For  though  fire  bp  called  painful  to  the  touch,  whereby 
is  signified  the  power  of  producing  in  us  the  idea  of 
pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  also  light  and  hot ;  as  if 
light  and  heat  were  really  something  in  the  fire  more 
tlian  a  power  to  excite  these  ideas  in  us ;  and  therefore 
are  called  equalities  in,  or  of  the  fire.     But  these  being 

nothinfi^ 
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nothing,  in  truth,  but  powers  to  excite  such  ideas  ii» 
us,  I  must  in  that  sense  be  understood,  when  I  s|>eak 
of  secondary  qualities,  as  being  in  tilings;  or  of  their 
ideas,  as  being  the  objects  that  excite  tbem  in  us. 
Such  ways  of  speaking,  though  accommodated  to  the. 
vulgar  notions,  without  which  one  cannot  b@  wfiU  uri- 
:derstood,  yet  truly  signify  nothing  but  those  powers 
which  are  in  things  to  excite  certain  sensations  or  ideas 
in  OS :  since  were  there  no  fit  organs  to  i^ceive  the  im- 
pressions iire  makes  on  the  sight  and  touch,  nor  a  mind 
joined  to  those  organs  to  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and 
heat  by  those  impressions  from  the  tire  or  sun,  there 
would  yet  be  no  more  light  or  heat  in  the  world,  than 
there  would  be  pain,  if  there  were  no  sensible  creature 
to  feel  it,  though  the  sun  should  continue  just  as  it  is 
now,  and  mount  iEtna  Qanic  higher  than  ever  it  did. 
Solidity  and  extension,  and  the  termination  of  it,  figure, 
with  motion  and  rest,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas,  would 
be  really  in  the  world  as  they  are,  whether  tliere  were 
any  sensible  being  to  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  reason  to  look  on  those  as  tl)e  real  modi« 
fications  of  matter,  and  such  are  the  exciting  causes  of 
all  our  various  sensations  from  bodies..  ])ut  this  being 
an  inquiry  not  belonging  to  this  place,  I  shall  enter  no 
fcirtiicr  into  it,  but  proceed  to  show  what  complex  ideas 
arc  ade<]uate,  and  what  not. 

V  §•    3.    Secondly,    our   complex   ideas  of 

adequatV.  ^  inodes,  being  voluntary  collections  of  sim- 
ple ideas,  n+ach  tlie  mind  puts  together 
without  reference  to  any  real  archetypes  or  standing 
patterns  existing  any-where,  are  and  cannot  but  be 
adequate  ideas^  JJecause  they  not  being  intended  for 
copies  of  things-  really  existing,  but  for  archetypes 
made  by  the  mind  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by, 
c<annot  want  any  thing :  they  having  each  of  them  that 
combination  of  ideas,  and  thereby  that  perfection  which 
the  mind-  intended  they  should  :  so  that  the  mind  ac- 
quiesces in  them,  -and  can  find. nothing  wanting.  Thus 
by •  having  Jhe  idea  of  .a  figure,  with  three  sides  meet- 
iug  at  tbi'ee  angles,  I  have  a  com  pleat  idea,  wherein 
I^rec^uirc  nothing  cho  to  make  it  perfect     That  il^ 
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mind  \s  ^atislied  with  the  perfection  of  this  its  idea^  js 
'^lain  in  that  it  docs  not  conceive,  tli^t  any  understand- 
ing hath,  or  can  have  a  more  complete  or  perfect  idea 
6f  that  thing  it  signihes  by  the  Mord  triangle,  suppo^iYig 
It  to  exist,  than  itself  has  in  that  complex  idea  of  three 
Aides  and  three  angles;    in  which  is  contained  all  th^t 
fe,  or  can  be  essential  lo  it,  or  nece^^ry  to  complete  '% 
wherever  or  however  it  exists.      But  in  our  ideas  of 
substances  it  is  otherwise.     Tor  there  desiring  to  copy 
things  as  they  really  do  exist,  and  to  represent  to  our- 
selves'  that   constitution  on  which  all  their  properties 
depend,  av  e  perceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that  .perfec- 
tion we  intend  :   we  find  they  stilt  want  souiething  we 
should  be  glad  were  in  them ;   and  so  are  a}!  inade- 
quate,    liut  mixed  modes  and  relations,  being  arche- 
types without  patterns,  and  so  having  nothing  to, repre- 
sent but  themselves,    cannot  but  be  adequate,   evjery 
thing  being  i50  to  itself.     He  tl)at  at  first  put.  together 
fticidca  of  danger  i)erceived,  absence  of  disorder  frowi 
tear,  sedate  consideration  of  what  was  justly  to  be  done, 
and  executing  that  without  disturbance,  or  being  de- 
terred by  the  danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in  his  mind 
that  complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination  ;  and 
intending  it  to  be  nothing  else,  but  what  is,  nor  to  have 
in  it  any  other  simple  ideas,  but  what  it  hatli,  it  cpuki 
not  also  but  be  an  adequate  idea:  and  laying  this. up  in 
his  memory,  with  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to 
signify  to    others,    and    denominate   from   thence   any 
action  he  should  observje  to  agree  witli  it,  had  thereby  a 
i^ndard  to  measure  and  denominate  actions  by,  as  they 
agreed  to  it.  .  'i  his  idea  thus  made,  and  laid  up  for  a 
patteni,  must  necessarily  be  adequate,  being  referred  to 
jiothing  else  but  itself,  nor  made  by  any  other  originaj, 
but  the  good-liking  and  will  of  him  that  firsft  made  this 
combination. 

.'  §.4.  Indeed  another  coming  after,,  and    Modes,  in 
in    conversation   learning    from    him    the    reference  to 
word  courage,  may  make  an  idea,  to  which     *^"^<^^, 

1.        •  -.1  J  •!!•*.  11.  names,  may 

he  gives  the  name  courage,  diiterent  from    i^  {^j^^^  ' 
what  the  first  author  applied  it  to^    and    ^oate.. 
ha5  hi  hi&  mind^  when  he  uses  it,    And  ia 

thi* 
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this  ca^c,  if  he  designs  tliat  his  idea  in  thinking  should 
be  conformable  to  the  other's  idea,  as  the  name  hP 
uses  in  s{>eaking  is  conformable  in  sound  to  his,  from 
whom  he  learned  it,  his  idea  may  be  vciy  wrong  and 
inadequate:  because  in  this  case,  making  the  other 
inan*s  idea  the  pattern  of  his  idea  in  thinking,  as  the 
-sothcr  man's  word  or  sound  is  the  pattern  of  bis  id 
speaking,  his  idea  is  so  far  defective  and  inadequate,  as 
it  is  distant  from  the  archetype  and  pattern  he  refers  it 
to,  and  intends  to  express  and  signify  by  the  name  be 
uses  for  it :  which  name  he  would  have  to  be  a  si^m  of 
tlie  other  man's  idea  (to  M'hich,  in  its  proper  use,  it  is 
primarily  annexed)  and  of  his  own,  as  agreeing  to  it: 
to  M'hich,  if  his  own  does  not  exactly  correspond,  it  is 
faulty  and  inadequate. 

§.  5.  Therefore  these  complex  ideas  of  modes,  when 
they  are  referred  by  the  mind,  and  intended  to  corre- 
spond to  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  some  other  intelligent 
being,  expressed  by  the  names  we  apply  to  them,  they 
may  be  very  deficient,  wrong,  and  inadequate;  be- 
cause they  agree  not  to  that,  which  the  mind  designs 
to  be  their  archetype  and  pattern :  in  which  respect 
only,  any  idea  of  modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfect,  or 
inadequate.  And  on  this  account  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  are  the  most  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  other; 
but  this  refers  more  to  proper  speaking,  than  knouing 
right 

Ideas  of  sub-  ^'  ^'  Thirdly,  what  ideas  wc  have  of 
stances,  as  substaiicts,  1  have  above  showed  Now 
rfferred  to  those  ideas  have  in  the  mind  a  double  re- 
realcssences,  ference  :  1.  Sometimes  they  arc  referred  to 
^ot adequate.  ^  supposed  real  essence  of  each  species  of 
things.  2.  Sometimes  they  arc  only  designed  to  l»e 
pictures  and  representations  in  the  mind  of  things  thjit 
do  exist  by  ideas  of  those  qualities  that  arc  discovera- 
ble in  them.  In  both  which  ways,  these  copies  of 
those  originals  and  archetype^  arc  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate. 

lirst,    it  is  usual  for  men    to   make   the   names  of 

substances  stand   for  things,  as  suj)posed  to  have  cer- 

ftain    real  etisences,  whereby  Uiey  are  of  tliis  or  tliat 

s  j)ecic5 : 
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species  :  and  names  standing  for  nothing  but  the  ideas 
that  are  in  men's  minds,  they  must  constantly  refer 
their  ideas  to  such  real  essences,  as  to  their  archetypes. 
That  men  (especially  such  as  have  been  bred  up  in  the 
learning  taught  in  this  part  of  the  world)  do  suppose 
certain^  speci^c  essences  of  substances,  which  each  in* 
dividual,  in  its  several  kinds,  is  made  conformable  to^, 
and  partakes  of;  is  so  far  from  needing  pnoof,  that  it 
will  be  thought  strange  if  any  one  should  do  otherwise. 
And  thus  they  ordinarily  apply  the  specific  names 
they  rank  particular  substances  under  to  things,  as  dis- 
tinguished by  such  specific  real  essences.  Who  is 
there  almost,  who  would  not  take  it  amiss,  if  it  should 
be  doubted,  whether  he  called  himself  a  man,  with  any 
other  meaning,  than  as  having  the  real  essence  of  a 
man  ?  And  yet  if  you  demand  what  those  real  essences 
are,  it  is  plain  men  are  ignorant,  and  know  them  not. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minds,  being  referred  to  real  essences,  as  to  arche- 
types which  are  unknown,  must  be  so  far  from  being 
adequate,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  any  re* 
presentation  of  them  at  all.  The  complex  ideas  we 
have  of  substances  are,  as  it  has  been  shown,  certain 
collections  of  simple  ideas  that  have  been  observed  or 
supposed  constantly  to  exist  together.  But  such  a  com- 
plex idea  cannot  be  the  real  essence  of  any  substance ; 
for  then  the  properties  we  discover  in  that  body  would 
depend  on  tliat  complex  idea,  and  be  dedlicible  from 
it,  and  their  necessary  connection  with  it  be  known; 
as  all  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and,  as  far  as 
they  are  discoverable,  are  deducible  from  the  complex 
idea  of  three  lines,  including  a  space,  fiut  it  is  plaiQv 
that  in  our  complex  ideas  of  substances  are  not  con- 
tained such  ideas,  on  which  all  the  other  qualities,  that 
« are  to  be  found  in  them,  do  depend.  The  common 
idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of  a  certain  colour, 
weight  and  hardness  ;  and  a  property  that  they  look  on 
as  belonging  to  it,  is  malleableness.  But  yet  this  pro- 
perty has  no  necessary  connection  with  that  complex 
idea,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
think  that  malleableness  depends  on  that  colour,  weight, 
Vol.  I.  Dd  '^A. 
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and  hardness,  than  that  colour,  or  that  weight  depends 
on  its  mallcableness«  And  yet,  though  we  know  no- 
thing of  tliese  real  essences,  there  is  nothing  more  ordi- 
nary, than  thut  men  should  attribute  the  sorts  of  things 
to  such  essences.  The  particular  parcel  of  matter, 
which  makes  the  ring  I  have  on  my  finger,  is  forwardly, 
by  most  men,  supposed  to  have  a  real  essence,  where- 
by it .  is  gold ;  and  from  whence  those  qualities  flow, 
which  I  find  in  it,  viz.  its  peculiar  colour,  weight, 
hardness,  fusibility,  fixedness,  and  change  of  colour 
upon  a  slight  touch  of  mercury,  &c.  This  essence, 
from  which  all  these  properties  flow,  when  I  inquire 
into  it,  and  search  after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot 
discover:  the  farthest  1  can  go  is  only  to  presume,  that 
it~Tieing  notliing  but  body,  its  real  essence,  or  internal 
constitution,  on  which  these  qualities  depend,  can  be 
nothing  but  the  figure,  size,  and  connexion  of  its  solid 
parts ;  of  neither  of  which  having  any  distinct  per- 
ception at  all,  can  I  have  any  idea  of  its  essence,  which 
is  tlie  cause  that  it  has  tliat  particular  shining  yellow- 
ness, a  greater  weight  than  any  thing  I  know  of  the 
same  bulk,  and  a  fitness  to  have  its  colour  changed  by 
the  touch  of  quicksilver.  If  any  one  will  say,  that  the 
real  essence  and  internal  constitution,  on  which  tliese 
properties  depend,  is  not  the  figure,  size,  and  arrange- 
ment or  connexion  of  its  solid  parts,  but  something 
else,  called  its  particular  form  ;  I  am  farther  from 
having  any  idea  of  its  real  essence,  than  I  was  before : 
for  I  have  an  idea  of  figure,  size,  and  situation  of  solid 
parts  in  general,  though  I  have  none  of  the  particular 
figure,  size,  or  putting  together  of  parts,  whereby  the 
qualities  above-mentioned  are  produced ;  which  quali* 
ties  I  find  in  that  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  b  on 
my  finger,  and  not  in  another  parcel  of  matter,  with 
.which  I  cut  the  pen  I  write  with.  But  when  I  am 
told,  that  something  besides  the  figure,  size,  and  posture 
of  the  solid,  parts  of  that  body,  is  its  essence,  something 
called  substantial  form ;  of  that,  I  confess^  1  have  no 
idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  sound  fonn,  which  is  far 
enouj^h  from  an  idea  of  its  real  essence,  or  constitution. 

!iht  like  ignorance  as  I  have  of  tlie  real  essence  of 

this 
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this  particular  substance^  I  have  also  of  the  real  essence  ' 
of  all  other  nataral  ones :  of  which  essences,  I  confess, 
I  have  no  distinct  ideas  at  all ;  and  I  am  apt  to  suppose 
others,  when  they  examine  their  own  knowledge,  will 
find  in  themselves,  in  this  one  pointy  the  same  sort  of 
ignorance. 

§.  7.  Now  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular 
parcel  of  matter  on  my  finger,  a  general  nanie  already 
in  use,  and  denominate  it  gold,  do  they  not  ordinarily, 
or  are  they  not '  understood  to  give  it  that  name  as 
belonging  to  a  particular  species  of  bodies,  having  a 
real  internal  essence ;  by  having  of  which  essence,  this 
particular  substance  comes  to  be  of  that  species^  and  to 
be  called  by  tliat  name  ?  If  it  be  so,  as  it  is  plain  it 
is,  the  name,  by  which  things  are  marked,  as  havuig 
that  essence,  must  be  referred  primarily  to  that  essence ; 
and  consequently  the  idea  to  which  that  name  is  given, 
nmst  be  refeired  also  to  that  essence,  and  be  intended 
to  represent  it  Which  essence,  since  they,  who  so  use 
the  nannt^  know  not,  their  ideas  of  substances  must  be 
all  inadequate  in  that  respect,  as  not  containing  in 
them  that  real  essence  which  the  mind  intends  they 
should. 

§.  8.  Secondly,  those  who  neglecting  that    jj^^  of  sub. 
useless  supposition  of  unknown   real   es-     tunces>  as 
sences,  whereby  they  are  distinguished,  en-    coUecuoos  of 
deavour  to  copy  the  substances  that  exist  in     ^^^^^  4"*^- 
the  world,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of    S^J^^^. 
those  sensible  qualities  which  are  found  co- 
existing in   them,  though  tliey  come   much  nearer  % 
likeness  of  them,  than  those  who  imagine  they  know 
not  what  real  specific  essences ;  yet  they  arrive  not  at 
perfectly  adequate  ideas  of  those  substances  they  wouldr 
thus  copy  into  their  minds;  nor  do  those  copies  ex-* 
actly  and  fully  contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their 
archetypes.     Because  those  qualities,  and   powers    of 
substances,  whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas,  are 
w>  many  and  varions,  that  no  man's  complex  idea  con- 
tains them  all.     That  our  abstract  ideas  of  substances 
>do  not  contain  in  them  all  the  simple  ideas  that  are 
>«iited  in  the  things  themselves,  it  is  evid^r\t^  vcw  \5Qax 
:        -  D  d  2  ^^^^ 
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men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  any  sub- 
stance, all  the  simple  ideas  they  do  know  to  exist  in 
it  Because  endeavouring  to  make  the  signification  of 
their  names  as  clear,  and  as  little  cumbersome  as  they 
can, .  they  make  their  specific  ideas  of  the  sorts  of 
subs.tance,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  few  of  those  simple 
ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  them :  but  these  having 
no  original  precedency,  or  right  to  be  put  in,  and 
make  the  specific  idea,  more  than  others  that  are  left 
out,  it  is  plain  that  both  these  ways  our  ideas  of  sub- 
stances are  deficient  and  inadequate.  The  simple  ideas, 
>vhereof  we  make  our  complex  ones  of  substances,  arc 
all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and  bulk  of  some 
.sorts)  powers,  which  being  relations  to  other  substances, 
we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  know  all  the  powers  that 
are  in  any  one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes  it 
is  fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive  from  other  substances, 
in  their  several  ways  of  application  :  which  being  im- 
possible to  be  tried  upon  any  one  body,  much  less  upon 
all,  it  is  impossible  we  should  have  adequate  ideas  of 
any  substance,  made  up  of  a  collection  of  all  its  pro- 
perties* 

§.  9.  Whosoever  first  lighted  on  a  parcel  of  that  sort 
of  substance  we  denote  by  the  word  gold,  could  not 
rationally  take  the  bulk  and  figure  he  observed  in  that 
lump  to  depend  on  its  real  essence  or  internal  constitu- 
tion. Therefore  those  never  went  into  his  idea  of  that 
species  of  body;  but  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and 
weight,  were  the  first  he  abstracted  from  it,  to  make 
the.  complex  idea  of  that  species.  Which  botli  are  but 
powers ;  the  one  to  affect  our  eyes  after  such  a  manner, 
and  to  produce  in  us  that  idea  we  call  yellow ;  and 
the  other  to,  force  upwards  any  other  body  of  equal 
bulk ;  they  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  scales,  one 
against  ano^hei^  Another  perhaps  added  to  tliese  the 
ideas  of  fusibility  and  fixedness,  two  other  passive 
powers,  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  fire  upon  it; 
another,  its  ductihty  and  solubility  in  aq.  regia,  tiro 
other  powers  relating  to  the  operation  of  other  bodies; 
in  changing  its  outward  figure,  or  separation  of  it  into 
insensible  parts,  Th^se,  or  part  of  these,  put  toge- 
ther, 
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tlier,  usually  make  the  complex  idea  in  men's  minds  of 
that  sort  of  body  we  call  gold. 

§.  10.  I3ut  no  one,  who  hath  considered  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies  in  general,  or.  this  sort  in  particular,  can 
doubt  that  this  called  gold  has  infinite  other  prpper- 
ties  not  contained  in  that  complex  idea.  Some  who 
have  examined  this  species  more  accurately,  could  I 
believe,  enumerate  ten  times  as  many  properties  in 
gold,  all  of  them  as  inseparable  from  its  internal  con- 
stitution, as  its  colour  or  weight :  and  it  is  probable, 
if  any  one  knew  all  the  properties  that  are  by  divers 
men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  be  an  hundred 
times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  gold, 
as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his ;  and  yet  perhaps  that 
not  be  the  thousandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  discovered 
in  it  The  changes  which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  re- 
ceive, and  make  in  other  bodies,  upon  a  due  applica- 
tion, exceeding  far  not  only  what  we  know,  but  what 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Which  will  not  appear  so 
much  a  paradox  to  any  one,  who  will  but  consider  how 
far  men  are  yfet  from  knowing  all  the  properties  of 
that  one,  no  vei*y  compound  figure,  a  triangle  ;  though 
it  be  no  small  number  that  are  already  by  matbemati-^ 
cians  discovered  of  it. 

§.11.    So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of   ideas  of  sub- 
substances  are  imperfect  and   inadequate,    stances,  as 
Which  would  be  so  also  in  mathematical    collections  of 
figures,   if  we  were  to  have  our  complex    their  quali. 
ideas  of  them,  only  by  collecting  their  pro-    U^deq^tc! 
perties  in  reference  to  other  figures.     How 
uncertain  and  imperfect  would  our  ideas  be  of  an  ellipsis^ 
if  we  had  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  some  few  of  its  pro- 
perties ?    Whereas  having  in  our  plain  idea  the  whole 
essence  of  that  figure,   we  from  thence  discover  those 
properties,  and  demonstratively  see  how  they  flow,  and 
are  inseparable  from  it 

§.  IS.  Thus  the  mind  has  three  sorts  of  Simple  ideas, 
absti^act  ideas  or  nominal  essences :  fxlw«,  aid 

First,    simple  ideas,   which  are  imwoL,  or    *<1«V*^' 
copies ;  but  yet  certainly  adequate.     Because  being  in- 
tended to  express  notliing  but  the  power  in  things  to 
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product  in  the  mind  such  a  Bensation,  that  sensation, 
when  it  is  produced,  cannot  but  be  the  effect  of  that 
power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on,  having  the  power,  iu 
the  light  XI  speak  according  to  the  common  notion  of 
light)  to  produce  in  men  the  sensation  which  1  call 
white,  it  cannot  but  be  the  effect  of  such  a  power,  in 
something  without  the  mind ;  since  the  mind  has  not 
the  power  to  produce  any  such  idea  in  itself,  and  being 
meant  for  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  such  a  power, 
that  simple  idea  is  real  and  adequate ;  the  sensation  of 
white,  in  my  mind,  being  the  effect  of  that  power, 
which  is  in  the  paper  to  produce  it,  is  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  that  power ;  or  else,  that  power  would  produce 
a  different  idea. 

Ideas  of  sab-  §•  '3.  Secondly,  the  complex  ideas  of 
stances  are  substances  are  ectypes,  copies  too ;  but  not 
&W«,  ina-  perfect  ones,  not  adequate  :  which  is  very 
dequate.  evident  to  the  mind,  in  that  it  plainly  per* 

ceives  that  whatever  collection  of  simple  ideas  it  makes 
of  any  substance  that  exists,  it  cannot  be  sure  that  it 
exactly  answers  all  that  are  in  that  substance :  since  not 
having  tried  all  the  operations  of  all  other  substances 
upon  it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it  would  receive 
from,  or  cause  in,  other  substances,  it  cannot  have  an 
exact  adequate  collection  of  all  its  active  and  passive 
capacities ;  and  so  not  have  an  adequate  complex  idea 
of  the  powers  of  any  substance  existing,  and  its  rela- 
tions, which  is  that  sort  of  complex  idea  of  substances 
we  have.  And  after  all,  if  we  would  have,  and  ac- 
tually had,  in  our  complex  idea,  an  exact  collection  of 
all  the  secondary  qualities  or  powers  of  any  substance, 
we  should  not  yet  tliereby  have  an  idea  of  the  essence 
of  that  thing.  For  since  the  powers  or  qualities  that 
are  observable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  essence  of  that 
substance,  but  depend  on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any  col- 
lection Whatsoever  of  these  qualities  cannot  be  the  real 
essence  of  that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our 
ideas  of  substances  are  not  adequate ;  axe  not  what  the 
mind  intends  them  to  be.  Besides,  a  man  has  no  idea 
of.  substance  in  general,  nor  knows  what  substance  is  is 
itself* 

fa 
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Ideas  of 
modes  and 
relations  are 
arcbet}  pes^ 
and  cannot 
but  be  ade* 
quate. 


§.  1 4,  Thirdly,  complex  idea5  of  modes  and 
relations  are  origluals,  and  archetypes  ;  are 
not  copies,  nor  made  after  "the  pattern  of 
any  real  existence,  to  whicli  tlie  mind  in- 
tends them  to  be  conformable,  and  exactly 
to  answer.  These  being  such  collections  of 
sample  ideas^  that  the  mind  itself  puts  together,  and 
iiuch  collections,  that  each  of  them  contains  in  it  pre- 
cisely all  that  the  mind  intends  that  it  should,  they  are 
archetypes  and  essences  of  modes  that  may  exist ;  and 
so  are  designed  only  for^  and  belong  only  to,  such  modes 
lis,  when  they  do  exist,  have  an  exact  conformity  with 
those  complex  ideas.  The  ideas  therefore  of  modes  and 
relations  cannot  but  be  adequate. 


ip< 
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5.  1. 


Of  true  and  false  Ideas. 

1^  H  O  U  G  H  truth  and  falsehood 
belong,  in   propriety  of  speech, 


Truth  and 
falshood  pro« 
perly  belong 
to  proposi. 
lions. 


only  to  propositions ;   yet  ideas  are  often- 
times termed  true  or  false  (as  what  words 
are  there,  that  are  not  used  with  great  lati* 
tude,  and  with  some  deviation  from   their  strict  and 
proper  significations?)    Though,   I  think,   that,   when 
ideas  themselves  are  ter-med  true  or  false,  there  is  still 
some  secret  or  tacit  proposition,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  denomination :  as  we  shall  see,    if  we  exa** 
inine  the  particular  occasions  wherein  'they  come  to  be 
called  true  or  false.     In  all  which,  we  shall  find  som^^ 
kind  of  affirmation  or  negation,  which  is  the  reason  o^^' 
that  denomination.     For  our  ideas,   being  nothin|t  but 
bare  appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  cronot 
properly  and  simply  in  themselves  be  said  to  be  true  or   - 
false,  no  more  than  a  single  name  of  any  thing  can  be 
said  to  be  true  or  false. 
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Metaphysical        §•  2.  Indeed  both  ideas  and  words  may  ' 
truth  con-        be  said  to  be  true  in  a  metaphysical  sense 
tains  a  tacit      of  the  word  truth,  as  all  other  tilings,   that 
proposition.       ^^^  ^^^^  exist,  are  said  to  be  true ;  i.  e. 
really  to  be  such  as  they  exist.    Though  in  things  called 
true,  even  in  that  sense,  there  is  perhaps  a  secret  re-" 
ference  to  our  ideas,    looked  upon  as  the  ^standards  of' 
that  truth,   which  amounts  to   a   mental    proposition,  r 
though  it  be  usually  not  taken  notice  of. 

No  idea  as  ^'  ^*  ^"^  ^^  *^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  metaphysical 

an  appear.  sense  of  truth  which  we  inquire  here,  when 
ancc  in  the  we  examine  whether  our  ideas  are  capable 
mind,  true  of  being  ti'ue  or  false  ;  but  in  the  more  qe- 
or  ^se.  dinary  acceptation  of  those  words  :  and  so 

I  say,  that  the  ideas  in  our  minds  being  only  so  many 
perceptions,  or  appearances  there,  none  of  them  are 
false :  the  idea  of  a  centaur  having  no  more  falshood 
in  it,  when  it  appears  in  our  minds,  that  the  name 
centaur  has  falshood  in  it,  when  it  is  pronounced  by 
our  mouths,  or  written  on  paper.  For  truth  or  false- 
hood lying  always  in  some  affirmation,  or  n^gatign, 
mental  or  verba!,  our  ideas  are  not  capable,  any  of 
them,  of  being  false,  till  the  mind  passes  some  judg- 
ment on  them ;  that  is,  affirms  or  denies  somethmg  of 
them. 

Ideas  refer-  ^*  ^'  Whenever  the  mind  refers  any  of 

red  to  any       i^s  ideas  to  any  thing  extraneous  to  them, 
thing  may       they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true  or 
be  true  or        false.    Because  the  mind  in  such  a  reference 
^^*  makes  a  tacjt  supposition  of  their  confor- 

mity to  that  thing :  which  supposition,  as  it  happens  to 
be  true  or  false,  so  the  ideas  themselves  come  to  be  de- 
nominated. The  most  usual  cases  wherein  tliis  happens, 
are  these  following: 
d|^ther  men's  §.  5.  First,  when  the  mind  supposes  any 
jdeas,  real  idea  it  has  conformable  to  that  in  other 
existence,         nien's  minds,  called   by  the  same  commoo 

£nd  stpposed  ,  ^, -^        •     i      •    .       i 

real  essences  name;    V.  g.    when   the  mmd     mtends  or 

are  what  men  judges  its  ideas  of  justice,  temperaiu:e,  re- 

usuaJly  T^itt  ligion,  to  be  the  same  with  what  other  lueo 

theiixdcasto,  g^^^  tivose  w^va.^^  \iQ* 
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Secondly,  when  the  mind  supposes  any  idea  it  has  in 
self  to  be  conformable  to  some  real  existence.  Thus 
e  two  ideas,  of  a  man  and  a  centaur,  supposed  to  be 
e  ideas  of  real  substances,  are  the  one  triie,  and  the 
her  false ;  the  one  having  a  conformity  to  what  ha^ 
ally  existed,  the  other  not 

ITiirdly,  when  ihe  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  that 
al  constitution  and  essence  of  any  thing,  whereon  all 
properties  depend :  and  thus  the  greatest  part,  if  not 
1  our  ideas  of  substances,  are  false. 
^.  6.  These  suppositions  the  raind  is  very     The  cause 
t    tacitly  to   make   concerning  its    own     ofsuch.rc- 
3as.      But  yet,  if  we  will  examine  it,  we    f^^'^^ces. 
Bttl  find  it  is  chiefly,   if  not  only,  concerning  its  ab- 
act  complex  ideas.     For  tlie  natural  tendency  of  the 
nd  being  towards    knowledge;    and  finding   that  if 
should  proceed    by  and  dwell  upon  only  particular 
ngs,  its  progress  would  be  very  slow,  and  its  Mork 
dless ;    therefore    to    shorten  its  way  to  knowledge, 
d  make  each  perception  more  compreMiteive ;   the 
St  thing  it  does,  as  the  foundation  of  the  easier  en- 
•ging  its  knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the 
ngs  themselves   that  it  would  know,  or  conference 
th  others  about  them,  is  to  bind  them  into  bundles, 
d  rank  them  so  into  sorts,   that  what  knowledge  it 
ts  of  any  of  them,  it  iilay  thereby  with  assurance  ex- 
id  to  all  of  tliat  sort ;  and  so  advance  by  larger  steps 
that,  which  is  its  great  business,  knowledge.     This, 
I  haye  elsewhere  shown,  is  the  reason  why  we  col- 
:t  things  under  comprehensive  ideas,  with  names  an- 
xed  to  them,  into  genera  and  species,  i.  e.  into  kinds 
cl  sorts. 

§.  7-  If  therefore  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  mo- 
ns  of  the  mind,  and  obseive  what  course  it  usually 
iCs  in  its  way  to  knowledge ;  we  shall,  I  think,  find 
It  the  mind  having  got  an  idea,  which  it  thinks  it 
ly  have  use  ot^  either  in  contemplation  or  discourse^ 
)  first  thing  it  does  is  to  abstract  it,  and  then  get  a** 
me  to  it;  and  so  lay  it  up  in  its  store-house,  the 
mory,  as  containing  the  essence  of  a  sort  of  things 
which  that  p^ine  i;^  always  to  be  (he  mark*     Hence 
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it  is,  that  we  may  often  observe,  that  when  any  One 
sees  a  new  thing  of  a  Icind  that  he  knows  not,  he  pre- 
sently asks  what  it  is,  meaning  by  that  inquiry  nothing 
but  the  name.  As  if  the  name  carried  with  it  the  know- 
ledge of  the  species,  or  the  essence  of  it;  whereof  it  is 
indeed  used  as  the  mark,  and  is  generally  supposed  an? 
nexed  to  it 

Cause  of  §•  8*  But  this  abstract  idea  being  some* 

suchrefer-  thing  in  the  mind  between  the  thing  that 
cnces.  exists,  and  the  name  that  is  given  to  it;  it 

is  in  our  ideas,  that  both  the  rightness  of  our  know- 
ledge, or  the  propriety  or  intelligibleness  of  our  speak- 
er  consists.     And  hence  it  is,  that  men  are  so  for* 


in 


ward  to  suppose,  that  the  abstract  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minds  are  such  as  agree  to  the  ttungs  existing 
without  them,  to  which  they  are  referred ;  and  are  the 
same  also,  to  which  the  names  they  give  them  do  by  the 
use  and  propriety  of  that  language  belong.  For  without 
this  double  conformity  of  their  ideas,  they  find  tbcy 
should  both  think  amiss  of  things  in  themselves,  and 
talk  of  them  unintelligibly  to  others. 
Simple  ideas  i  9-  First  then,  I  say,  that  when  the 
may  be  false  truth  of  our  ideas  is  judged  of,  by  the  con- 
in  reference  formity  they  have  to  the  ideas  which  other 
to  others  of  ^^^  have,  and  commonly  signify  by  the 
name,  but  are  same  name,  they  may  be  any  of  them  febe. 
least  liable  to  But  yet  simple  ideas  are  least  of  all  liable  to 
be  so.  be   so   mistaken ;    because   a    man   by  his 

senses,  and  every  day's  observation,  may  easily  satisfy 
himself  what  the  simple  ideas  are,  which  tlieir  several 
names  that  are  in  common  use  stand  for :  they  bcin; 
but  few  in  number,  and  such  as  if  he  doubts  or  mistake) 
in,  he  may  easily  rectify  by  tlie  objects  they  are  to  be 
found  in.  Therefore  it  is  seldom,  that  any  one  mis* 
^  takes  in  his  names  of  simple  ideas ;  or  applies  the  name 

red  to  the  idea  green  ;  or  the  name  sweet  to  the  ida 
bitter :  much  less  are  men  ai)t  to  confound  the  namfl 
of  ideas  belonging  to  different  senses ;  and  call  acoloflf 
by  the  name  of  a  taste,  &c.  whereby  it  is  evident,  tta 
the  simple  ideas  they  call  by  any  name,  arc  commoriy 
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that  others  have  and  meau  when  they  use  tbci 
es'. 

Complex  ideas  are  much  more    Ideas  of 
be  false  in  this  respect :  and  the    mixed  modet 
ideas  of  mixed  modes,  much  more    moit  liable  ta 

/.      ,    ^  ,       '  I        be  taue  m 

3  of  substances :  because  m  sub-  ^^  ^^^^^ 
specially  those  which  the  common 
rrowed  names  of  any  language  are  applied  to) 
larkable  sensible  qualities,  serving  ordinarily 
;oish  one  sort^Trom  another,  easily  preserve 
p  take  any  care  in  the  use  of  their  words,  from 
them  to  sorts  of  substances,  to  which  they  do 

belong.  But  in  mixed  modes  we  are  much 
:ertain ;  it  being  not  so  easy  to  determine  of 
:tions,  whether  they  are  to  be  called  justice  or 
liberality  or  prodigality.  And  so  in  referring 
i  to  those  of  other  men,  called  by  the  same 
urs  may  be  false ;  and  the  idea  in  our  mindSi 
!  express  by  the  word  justice,  may  perhaps  be 
:h  ought  to  have  another  name. 

But  whether  or  no  our  ideas  of 
odes  are  more  liable  than  any  sort    ?^*/^^*?^*^ 
itterent  from  those  of  other  men,    faisc.^"^  - 
e  marked  by  the  same  names ;  this 
is  certain,  that  tliis  sort  of  fiedsbood  is  much 
[liliarly  attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes, 
any  otlier.    When  a  man  is  thought  to  have  a 
i  of  justice,  or  gratitude,  or  glory,  it  is  for  no 
ison,  but  that  his  agrees  not  with  the  ideas  which 
;hose  names  are  the  signs  of  in  other  mea 

The  reason  whereof  seems  to  me  ^^j^  ^j^ 
s,  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  mixed 
being  men's  volnutary  combinations  of  such  a 
:ollection  of  simple  ideas ;  and  so  the  essence 
species  being  made  by  men  alone,  whereof  we 
other  sensible  standard  existing  any  where,  but 
le  itself,  or  the  definition  of  that  nauie :  we 
thing  else  to  refer  these  our  ideas  of  mixed 
0,  as  a  standard  to  which  we  would  conform 
ut  the  ideas  of  those  who  are  thought  to  uso 
mes  in  their  most  proper  significations ;  and  so 
leas  confora*  or  differ  ftom  \j[i<^is^  >iafc^  ^^a^  V^^ 
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true  or  false.     And  thus  much  concerninc;  the  truth  and 
falshood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  their  names. 
As  referred  §•    13.   Secondly,    as   lo    the    truth  and 

to  real  exist-  fklshood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  the 
ences,  none  ^^^X  existence  of  things ;  when  that  is  made 
caiTl^  false  ^'^^  Standard  of  their  trutli,  none  of  tlicm 
but  those  of  can  be  termed  false,  but  only  our  complex 
substances.       ideas  of  substances. 

First,  simple  %-  14.  First,  Our  simple  ideas  being  barely 
ideas  in  this  such  perceptions  as  God  has  fitted  us  to  re- 
sense  not  ceive,  and  given  power  to  external  objects  to 
why!  ^"  produce  in  us  by  established  laM'S  and  ways> 

suitable  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  though 
incomprehensible  to  us,  their  truth  consists  in  nothing 
else  but  in  such  appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and 
must  be  suitable  to  those  powers  he  has  placed  in  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  else-  they  could  not  be  produced  in 
us:  and  thus  answering  those  powers,  they  are  what 
they  should  be,  true  ideas.  Nor  do  they  become  liable 
to  any  imputation  of  falshood,  if  the  mind  (as  in  most 
men  I  believe  it  docs)  judges  these  ideas  to  be  in  the 
things  themselves.  For  God,  in  his  w*isdom,  having 
set  them  as  marks  of  distinction  in  things,  whereby  we 
may  be  able  to  discern  one  tiling  from  another,  and  so 
choose  anv  of  them  for  our  uses,  as  we  have  occasion;  it 
alters  not  the  nature  of  our  simple  idea,  whether  vit 
think  that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet  itselt^  or  in 
our  mind  only ;  and  only  the  power  of  producing  it  by 
the  texture  of  its  parts,  reflecting  the  particles  of  light 
after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itself.  For 
that  texture  in  the  object,  by  a  regular  and  constant 
operation,  producing  the  same  idea  of  blue  in  us,  it 
serves  us  to  distinguish,  by  our  eyes,  that  from  any  other 
thing,  whether  that  distinguisfiing  mark,  as  it  is  really 
in  the  violet,  be  only  a  peculiar  texture  of  parts,  or 
else  that  very  colour,  the  idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us) 
is  the  exact  resemblance.  And  it  is  equally  from  that 
appearance  to  be  denominated  blue,  whether  it  be  that 
real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in  it,  that  causes 
in  us  tliat  idea :  since  the  name  blue  notes  proper!/ 
nothing  but  ih'dl  mark  of  distinction  that  is  in  a  violet, 
discernible  ou\y  V>^  o>3l^  ^^vi*^  ^\\^\R.\^t  It  consists  iu- 
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that  being  beyond  our  capacities  distinctly  to  know,  and 
perhaps  would  be  of  less  use  to  us,  if  we  had  faculties 
to  discern. 

%.  15.  Neither  would  it  carry  any  impu-    .j^     -^  ^^^ 
tation  of  falshood  to  our  simple  ideas,  if    man's  idea  of 
by  the  different  structure  of  our  organs  it    blue  should 
were  so  ordered,  that  the  same  object  should     ^  different 
produce  in  several  mens  minds  dittercnt    thp^s**"^" 
ideas  at  the  same  time ;  v.  g.  if  the  idea 
that  a  violet  produced  in  one  man's  mind  by  his  eyes 
were  the  same  that  a  marygold  produced  in  another 
manX  ft"d  vice  versa..    For  since  this  could  never  be 
known,  because  one  man's  mind  could  not  pass  into 
another  man's  body,  to  perceive  what  appearances  were 
produced  by  those  organs;  ncitlier  the  ideas  hereby, 
nor  the  names  would   be  at  all  confounded,   or  any 
falshood  be  in  either.     Vox  all  tilings  that  had  the  tex- 
tore  of  a  violet,  producing  constantly  the  idea  that  he 
called  blue ;  and  those  which  had  the  texture  of  a  ma- 
rygold,   producing    constantly  tlie    idea  which   he    as 
constantly  called  yellow ;  whatever  those  appearances 
were  in  his  mind,  he  would  be  able  as  regularly  to  dis- 
tinguish tilings  for  his  use  by  tliose  ap{)earances,  and 
understand  and  signify  those  distinctions  marked  by  the 
names  blue  and  yellow,  as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas 
in  his  mhid,  received  from  those  two  flowers,  were  ex- 
actly the  same  with  the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds. 
I  am  nevertheless  very  apt  to  think,  that  the  sensible 
ideas  produced  by  any  object  in  ditferent  men\<r  minds, 
are  most  commonly  very  near  and  undiscernibly  aiike^r 
lor  which  opinion,  I  think,  there  might  be  many  rea- 
sons oftered  ;  but  that  being  besid^rs  jiny  present  busi- 
ness, I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  ihem  :  but  only 
mind  him,  that  the  contrary  supposition,  if  it  could  be 
proved,  is  of  litde  use,  either  for  the  improvement  of 
our  knowledge,  or  conveniency  of  life;  and  so  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  examine  it. 

§.  16.  From  what  has   been    said   con-     First,  simple 
ceming  our  simple   ideas,    I  think  it  evi-     ^^^^^  |JJ,j*"' 
^ent,  thai  our  i^imple  ideas  can  none  of  them    f^i^^,  and 
be  fahie  in  respect  of  things  existing  with-    why. 
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out  us.  For  the  truth  of  thesfi  appearances^  or  per« 
ceptions  in  our  minds^  consisdng,  as  has  been  said, 
only  in  their  being  answerable  to  the  powers  in  extemsl 
objects  to  produce  by  our  senses  such  appearances  in 
us  ;  and  each  of  them  being  in  the  mind,  such  as  it  i% 
suitable  to  the  power  that  produced  it,  and  which  alone 
it  represents ;  it  cannot  upon  that  account,  or  as  refer* 
red  to  such  a  pattern,  be  false.  Blue  and  yellow,  bitter 
or  sweet,  can  never  be  false  ideas :  these  perceptions  io 
the  mind  are  just  such  as  they  are  there,  answering  the 
powers  appointed  by  God  to  produce  them  ;  and  so  are 
truly  what  they  are,  and  are  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the 
names  may  be  misapplied ;  but  that  in  this  respect  makes 
no  falshood  in  the  ideas ;  as  if  a  man  ignorant  in  the 
English  tongue  should  call  purple  scarlet 

\.  \7'  Secondly,  neither  can  our  com* 
Secondly,  piex  ideas  of  modes,  in  reference  to  the  es- 
T^tr  "°*        sence  of  any  thing  really  existing,  be  false. 

Because  whatever  complex  idea  I  have  of 
any  mode,  it  hath  no  reference  to  any  pattern  existing 
and  made  by  nature :  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  in 
it  any  other  ideas  than  what  it  hath ;  nor  to  represent 
any  thing  but  such  a  complication  of  ideas  as  it  doe& 
Thus  when  I  have  the  idea  of  such  an  action  of  a  man, 
who  forbears  to  afford  himself  such  meat,  drink,  and 
clothing,  and  otlier  conveniencies  of  life,  as  his  riches 
and  estate  will  be  sufficient  to  supply,  and  his  station 
requires,  I  have  no  fiilse  idea  ;  but  such  an  one  as  re- 
presents an  action,  either  as  I  find  or  imagine  it ;  and 
so  is  capable  of  neither  truth  or  falshood.  But  when 
I  give  the  name  frugality  or  virtue  to  this  action,  then 
it  may  be  called  a  false  idea,  if  thereby  it  be  supposed 
to  agree  with  that  idea,  to  which,  in  propriety  of 
speech,  the  name  of  frugality  doth  belong ;  or  to  be 
conformable  to  that  law,  which  is  the  standard  of  virtue 
and  vice. 

Thirdly,  ^-  18.  Thirdly,    our   complex    ideas  of 

ideas  of  ^ub.  substances,  being  all  referred  to  patterns  in 
itanccs  \shjn  things  themselves,  may  be  false.  That  they 
false.  j^j.g  jjjj  false,  when  looked  upon  as  the  re- 

presentations of  the  unknown  es:<ences  of  tilings,  is  se 

evident, 
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diat  there .  needs  notlung  to  be  said  of  it  I 
refore  pass  over  that  chimerical  supposition, 
ider  them  as  collections  of  simple  ideas  in  the 
en  from  combinations  of  simple  ideas  existing 
constantly  in  things,  of  which  patterns  they 
ipposed  copies :  and  in  this  reference  of  them 
stence  of  things,  they  are  false  ideas.  I.  Wbea 
together  simple  ideas,  which  in  the  real  exist-* 
;hings  have  no  union ;  as  when  to  the  shape 
that  exist  together  in  a  horse  is  joined,  in  the 
[iplex  idea,  the  ^ power  of  barking  like  a  dog: 
ree  ideas,  however  put  together  into  one  in 
,  were  never  united  in  jnature ;  and  this  there* 
be  called  a  fals^  idea  of  an  horse.  8.  Ideas 
nces  are,  in  this  respect,  also  false,  when  from 
ction  of  simple  ideas  that  do  always  exist  toge* 
re  is  separated,  by  a  direct  negation,  any  other 
dea  which  is  constantly  joined  with  them« 
to  extension,  solidity,  fusibility,  the  peculiar 
^ss,  and  yellow  colour  of  golc^  any  one  join 
loughts  the  negation  of  a  greater  degree  of 
than  is  in  lead  or  t:opper,  he  may  be  said  to 
Ise  complex  idea,  as  well  as  when  he  joins  to 
er  simple  ones  the  idea  of  i^  perfect  absolute 
For  either  way,  the  complex  idea  of  gold 
de  up^  of  such  simple  ones  as  hav^  no  union  lit 
nay  be  termed  false.  But  if  we  leave  oiit  of 
omplex  i^ea,  that  of  fixedness  quite,  without 
tually  joining  to,  or  separating  of  it  from  the 
s  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
te  and  imperfect  idea,  rather  than  a  false  one ; 
ugh  it  contains  not  all  the  simple  ideas  that 
d  in  nature,  yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what 
exist  together. 

Though   in    compliance  with  the     xroihor 
way  of  speaking  1  have  showed  in    fabhood  d. 
3se,  and    upon  what  ground  our    wajrssup. 
y  be  sometimes  ca)led  true  or  false ;     pp«tt«ffi^m^ 
J  will  look  a  little  nearer  into  the    SJ^'"'"^**" 
n  all  cases  where  any  idea  is  called 
alse,  it  is  from  some  judgment  tliat  the  mind 

6  XSiSb^R^y 
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makes,  or  is  supposed  to  make,  that  is  true  or  false. 
For  truth  or  falshood,  being  never  without  some  af- 
firmation or  negation,  express  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  but  where  signs  are  joined  and  separated,  ac- 
cording  to  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  things 
they  stand  for.  The  signs  we  cliiefly  use  are  eitlier 
ideas  or  words,  wherewith  we  make  either  mental  or 
verbal  propositions.  Truth  lies  in  so  joining  or  sepa- 
rating these  representatives,  as  the  things  they  stand  for 
do  in  themselves  agree  or  disagree  ;  and  falshood  in  the 
contrary,  as  shall  be  more  fully  shown  hereafter. 
Ideas  in  §'  20.  Any  idea  then  which  we  have  in 

themselves  our  minds,  whether  conformable  or  not  to 
neither  true  the  existence  of  things,  or  to  any  idea  in  the 
nor  false.  minds  of  Other  men,  cannot  properly  for 
this  alone  be  called  false.  For  these  representations,  if 
they  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  really  existing  in 
things  without,  cannot  be  thought  false,  being  exact 
representations  of  something:  nor  yet,  if* they  have 
any  thing  in  them  differing  from  the  reality  of  things^ 
can  they  properly  be  said  to  be  false  representations,  or 
ideas  of  things  they  do  not  represent  But  the  mis- 
take and  falshood  is, 
But  are  false,         §.21.  First,  when  the  mind  having  any 

1.  When         idea,  it  judges  and  concludes  it  the  same 
judged  ^Yi^i  is  in  other  men's  minds,  signified  by 

3?rccaulc  to       i  ^ 

another  ^"^  ^^^^  name  ;  or  that  it  is  conforraabte 

man's  idea,  to  the  Ordinary  received  signification  or  de* 

without  be-  finition  of  that  word,   when  indeed  it  is 

M^g  SO.  jjQi; .  ^vhich  is  the  most  usual  mistake  in 
mixed  modes,  tliough  other  ideas  also  are  liable  to  it. 

2.  When  §.  £2.  Secondly,  when  it  having  a  coin- 
judged  to  piex  idea  made  up  of  such  a  collection  oi 
agree  to  real  ^iu^pi^  gj^^g  .^  nature  never  puts  tosetber, 

existence,  •     .     .  .  .  , 

when  the/ do.  it  judges  it  to  agree  to  a  species  ot  crci- 
not.  tures  really  existing  ;  as  when  it  joins  tl)f{ 

fixedness  of  gold.  I  ^ 

^'"^^Ia^a  ^*  ^^'  Thirdly,  when  in  its  complex i(iei |  r 

judged  ade.      jj.  j^^g   united  a  certain   number  of  sifr 

Sot  l^'ing"o[     pie  ideas  that  do  really  exist  together  u 

soflie 
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some  sort  of  creatures,  but  has  also  left  out  others  as  much 
inseparable,  it  judges  this  to  be  a  perfect  complete  idea 
of  a  sort  of  things  which  really  it  is  not;  v.  g.  having 
joined  the  ideas  of  substance,  yellow,  malleable,  most 
heavy,  and  fusible,  it  takes  that  complex  idea  to  be 
the  complete  idea  of  gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  fixed- 
ness and  solubility  in  aqua  regia  are  as  inseparable 
from  those  other  ideas  or  qualities  of  that  body,  as  they 
are  from  one  another. 

§.  24-.  Fourtlily,  the  mistake  is  yet  v^^Yiq^ 
greater,  when  I  judge,  that  this  complex  judged  to  re- 
idea  contains  in  it  the  real  essence  of  any  present  the 
body  existing,  when  at  least  it  contains  but  ^^^^  essence. 
som6  few  of  those  properties  which  flow  from  its  real 
essence  and  constitution.  I  say,  only  some  few  of  those 
properties;  for  those  properties  consisting  mostly  in 
the  active  and  passive  powers  it  has,  in  reference  to 
other  things,  all  that  arc  vulgarly  known  of  any  one 
body,  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  that  kind  of 
things  is  usually  made,  are  J>ut  a  very  few,  in  compari- 
son of  what  a  man,  that  has  several  ways  tried  and  ex- 
amined it,  knows  of  that  one  sort  of  things :  and  all 
that  the  most  expert  man  knows  are  but  a  few,  in  com- 
parison of  what  are  really  in  that  body,  and  depend 
on  its  internal  or  essential  constitution.  The  essence 
of  a  ti*iangle  lies  in  a  very  little  compass,  consists  in  a 
very  few  ideas :  three  lines  including  a  space  make  up 
that  essence:  but  the  properties  that  flow  from  this 
essence  are  more  than  can  be  easily  known  or  enu- 
merated. So  I  imagine  it  is  in  substances,  their  real 
essences  lie  in  a  little  compass,  though  the  propertied 
flowing  from  that  internal  constitution  are  endless. 

4.  25-    To  conclude,  a  man   having  no     t^_^  .  r_ 
notion  of  any   thms  without  him,  but  t)y    false; 
the  idea  he  has  of  ib^in  his  mind  (which 
idea  he  has  a  power  to  call  by  what  name  he  pleases) 
he  may   indeed  make  an  idea  ncitl}er  answering   the 
reason  of  tliini£s,  nor  agreeing  to  the  idea  conimonly 
signified  by  other  people's  words;    btit  cannot  make  a 
wrong  or  false  idea  of  a  thing,   which  is  no  otherwise 
known  to  him  but  by  tiie  idea  he  has  of  it:    v.  g.  when 

Vol.  L  K  b  i^\s^v5\^ 
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I  frame  an  idea  of  tlie  legs,  arms,  and  body  of  a  man, 
and  join  to  this  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make 
a  false  idea  of  any  thing ;  because  it  represents  nothing 
without  me.  IJut  when  I  call  it  a  man  or  Tartar,  and 
imagine  it  to  represent  some  real  being  without  nic,  or 
to  be  the  same  idea  that  others  call  by  the  same  name  ; 
in  either  of  these  cases  I  n>ay  err.  And  upon  this  ac- 
count it  is,  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  false  idea; 
though  indeed  the  falshood  lies  not  in  tlie  idea,  but  in 
that  tacit  mental  proposition,  wherein  a  conformity  and 
resemblance  is  attributed  to  it,  which  it  has  not  But 
yet,  if  having  framed  such  an  idea  in  my  mind,  without 
thinking  cither  that  existence,  or  the  name  man  or 
Tartar,  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  man  or  Tartar,  I 
may  be  justly  thought  fantastical  in  tlie  naming  but 
not  erroneous  in  my  judgment;  nor  tlie  idea  any  way 
false. 

More  pro.  %.  26\  Upon  the  whole  matter,   I  think, 

perly  to  be       that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  considered  by 
called  right      ^jj^  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the  proper 
^   "^*       signification  of  their  nances,  or  in  reference 
to  the  reality  of  things,   may  very  fitly  be  called  right 
or  wrong  ideas,  according  as  they  agree  or  disaftree  to 
those  patterns  to  which  they  are  referred.     Butif  aoj 
one  had  rather  <*:iH  them  true  or  false,  it  i&  fit  he  use  a 
liberty,   which  c\rry  one   has,   to  call  things  by  those 
names  lie  thinks   hv<\\    though,  in  propriety  of  speech, 
truth  or  fuL-liood,   m  ill,   I  think,  scarce  agree  to  them, 
but  as  they,  jjome   way  or   other,  virtually  contain  in 
them  i^onie   mental  proposition.     The  ideas  tliat  are  in 
a    man's  mind,    simply  considered,   cannot  be  wrongi 
unless  complex  ones,  wlierein  inconsistent  parts  are  jum- 
bled  together.     All  olhcr  ideas  arc  in  themselves  right, 
and  the  knowled;ie  about  them  right  and  true  knovr- 
lcdp;e  :    but  wlien   \vc  CDiue  to  refer  them  to  any  thing 
as  to  tiieir  patterns  un<l  archetypes,  then  they  are  ca- 
pable otbeing  wroniij  a:?  lar  ai  lliey  disagree  with  such 
''*r. Ik.  type-?. 
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Nor  wholly 
from  self, 
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CHAP.    XXXIII. 

Of  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

^.  1.  nPHEllE  is  scarce  any  one  that 
JL .  does  not  observe  something  that 
seems  odd  to  him,  and  is  in  itself  really  ex- 
travagant in  the  opinions,  reasonings,  and 
actions  of  other  men.  The  least  flaw  of  this  kind,'  if  at 
all  different  from  hia  own,  every  one  is  quick-sighted 
.enough  to  espy  in  another,  and  will  by  the  authority  of 
reason  forwardly  condemn,  though  he  be  guilty  of  much 
greater  unreasonableness  in  his  own  tenets  aiid  conduct, 
which  he  never  perceives,  and  will  very  hardly,  if  at  all, 
be  convinced  of 

§.  2.  This  proceeds  not  wholly  froan 
self-love,  though  that  has  often  a  great 
hand  in  it  jVIen  of  fair  minds,  and  not 
given  up  to  the  over-weening  of  self-flat- 
tery, are  frequently  guilty  of  it ;  and  in  many  cases  one 
with  amazement  hears  the  arguings,  and  is  astpnisiied 
at  the  obstinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  1  he 
evidence  of  reason,  though  laid  before  him  as  clear  at 
day-light 

§•  3.  This   sort  of  unreasonableness  is     j^^^  ^^^^ 
U3ually   imputed   to  education  and  preju-     education. 
dice,  anji  for  the  most  part  truly  enough, 
though  that  reaches  not  the  bottom  of  tlie  disease,  nor 
3hoM's  distinctly  enough  whence  it  rises,  or  wherein  it 
lies.     Education  is  often  rightly  assigned  for  the  Cause, 
and  prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  for  the  tlijng  it- 
self:   but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther, 
who  would  ti'ace  this  sdrt  of  madness  to  the  root  it 
springs  from,  and  so  explain  it,  as  to  shpw  whence  this 
flaw  has  its  original  in  very  sober  and  irational  mindSg 
and  wherein  it  consists. 

.§.4,   I  sliall  be  pardonnd  for  calling  it. 
by  so  harsh  a  name  us  madp.Cr-s,  wlun  it  is     _  4*^'^ 
considered,   tliat  opposition  to  reaaoj^i  ue- 
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serves  that  name,  and  is  really  madness  ;  and  there  is 
scarce  a  man  so  free  from  it,  but  that  if  he  should  al- 
ways, on  all  occasions,  argue  or  do  as  in  some  cases  he 
constantly  does,  would  not  be  thought  fitter  for  Bed- 
lam than  civil  conversation.  I  do  not  here  mean  when 
he  is  under  the  power  of  an  unruly  passion,  but  in  the 
steady  calm  course  of  his  life.  That  which  will  yet 
more  apologize  for  this  harsh  name,  and  ungrateful 
imputation  on  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  is,  that 
inquiring  a  little  by  the  bye  into  the  nature  of  mad* 
ness,  b.  ii.  c.  xi.  §.  13.  I  found  it  to  spring  from  the 
very  same  root,  and  to  depend  on  the  verj'  same  cause 
we  are  here  speaking  of.  This  consideration  of  the 
thing  itself,  at  a  time  when  I  thought  not  the  least  on 
the  subject  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  suggested  it  to 
me.  And  if  this  be  a  weakness  to  which  all  men 
are  so  liable ;  if  this  be  a  tahit  which  so  universally 
infects  mankind  ;  the  greater  care  should  be  taken  to 
lay  it  open  under  its  due  name,  thereby  to  excite  the 
greater  care  in  its  prevention  and  cure. 
From  a  §.5.  Some  of  our  ideas  have  a  natural 

wrong  con-  correspondence  and  connexion  one  with 
flexion  oi         another :    it  is  the  office  and  excellency  of 

our  reason  to  trace  these,  and  hold  them 
together  in  that  union  and  correspondence  which  is 
founded  in  their  peculiar  beings.  Besides  this,  there  is 
another  connexion  of  ideas  wholly  owing  to  chance 
or  custom,  ideas,  that  in  themselves  are  not  all  of  kiii, 
come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's  minds,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  sepaiate  them  ;  they  always  keep  in  coin- 
pan}^,  and  the  one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into 
the  understandhig,  but  its  associate  appears  with  it: 
and  if  ihoy  arc  more  than  two,  which  are  thus  ttnited, 
the  whole  gang,  always  inseparable,  show  themselves 
together. 

This  coij-  f^.  6.  This  strong  combination  of  ideal 

r.cxion  how  not  allied  by  nature,  the  mind  makes  in 
"^*^^^-  itself  either  voluntarily  or  by  chance :  and 

hence  it  conies  in  (liffcrent  men  to  be  very  diflerea^ 
according  to  their  diflbrent  inclinations,  education;  in- 
tere«ts,  &c.      Custom  settles  habits  uf  thinking  in  the 

under- 
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iiiiderstanding,  as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will, 
and  of  motions  in  the  body ;  all  which  seems  to  be  but 
trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  spirits,  which  once  set 
a-going,  continue  in  the  same  steps  Ihey  liave  been  used 
to :  which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  smootli 
path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  easy,  and  as  it  were 
«5ituraL  As  far  as  we  can  comprehend  tliinking,  tlius 
ideas  seem  to  be  ]u'odiiced  in  our  miiKls;  or  if  they 
are  not,  this  m«iy  serve  to  explain  tlieir  following  one 
another  in  an  liabitual  train,  when  once  they  are  put 
into  their  track,  as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  such  mo- 
tions of  the  body.  A  musician  used  to  any  tune  will 
find,  that  let  it  but  once  begin  in  his  head^  the  ideas 
of  the  several  notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another  or- 
derly in  his  understanding,  without  any  care  or  atten- 
tion, as  regularly  as  liis  fingcn*  nrovc  orderly  over  the 
Jvcys  of  the  organ  to  play  out  the  tunc  he  has  begun, 
though  his  unattentive  thouglits  be  elsewhere  a  wan- 
dering. Whether  the  natural  cause  of  these  ideas^  as 
well  as  of  that  regular  dancing  of  his  fingers,  be 
the  motion  of  his  animal  spirits,  I  will  not  determine, 
how  probable  soever,  by  this  instance,  it  appears  to 
be  so :  but  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intel- 
lectual habits,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  ideas. 

§.  7.  That  there  are  such  associations  of 
them  made  by  custom  in  the  minds  of  most     ^^^  ain  *^{ 
men,    1  think  no-body  will  question,  who     feet  of  it. 
has  well  considered  himself  or  others ;  and 
to  this,  perhaps,  might  be  justly  attributed  most  of  the 
sympathies  and  antijiathies  observable  in  men,  which 
work  as  strongly,  and  ])roduce  as  regular  effects  as  if 
they  were  natural ;  and  are  therefore  called  so,  tliough 
they  at  first  had  no  other  original  but  the  accidental 
connexion  of  two   ideus,  which  either  the   strength  of 
the  first  impression,  or  fuiure  indulgence  so  united,  that 
thgy  always  afterwards  kept  company  together  in  that 
man's  mind,  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea.     I  say  most 
.of  the  antipathies,  I  do  not  say  all,  fur  some  of  thenx 
are  truly  natural,  depend  upon  our   original  constitu- 
tion, and  are  born  with  u  ^ ;  but  a  greiit  part  of  those 
jvhich  are  counted  natural,  would  have  been  known  to 

i:  e  :]  he 
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be  fro;n  unheeded,  though,  perhaps,  early  impression?, 
or  wianton  fancies  at  first,  which  would  have  been  ac- 
knowledged the  original  of  them,  if  they  had  been 
warily  observed.  A  grown  person  surfeiting  with  ho- 
ney, no  sooner  hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  ira- 
tned lately  carries  sickness  and  qualms  to  his  stomach, 
and  he  catihot  bear  the  very  idea  of  it ;  other  ideas  of 
liislike,  and  sickness,  and  vomiting,  presently  accom- 
pany it,  and  he  is  disturbed,  but  he  knows  from  whence 
to  date  this  weakness,  and  can  tell  how  he  got  this  in-- 
disposition.  Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an  over- 
dose of  honey,  when  a  child,  all  the  same  effects  would 
have  followed,  but  the  cause  would  have  been  mistaken, 
and  the  antipathy  counted  natural. 

^.  S.  I  mention  this  not  out  of  any  great  necessity 
there  is,  in  this  present  argument,  to  distinguish  nicely 
between  natural  and  acquired  antipathies ;  but  I  take 
jiotice  of  it  for  another  purpose,  viz.  that  those  who 
have  children,  or  the  charge  of  their  education,  would 
think  it  worth  their  while  diligently  to  watch,  and 
carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  connexion  of  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  young  people.  This  is  the  time  most 
susceptible  of  lasting  impressions;  and  though  those 
relating  to  the  health  of  the  body  are  by  discreet  people 
minded  and  fenced  against,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
those  which  rehitc  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and 
terminate  in  the  understanding  or  passions,  have  been 
much  Ic.^s  hcTdcil  than  the  thing  deserves :  nay,  ihos^ 
relatini;  pure  ly  to  the  uncku^tanding  have,  as  I  suspect, 
been  by  ino^i  men  wholly  overlooked. 

§.  J).    This    wrong    connexion     in    oor 
AgrcnTcnu^t     j^jjj^j..   ^f  ideas  in  themselves  loose  and  in- 

Ol  f":  rOlI'":. 

fU  IH'udent  of  one  another,  has  such  an  in- 
fiiu'iu'c,  aii'.i  i>  of  so  trieat  ibrce  to  set  us  awrv  in  oiir 
actlun^,  as  wtit  moral  a.-  natural,  passions,  reasonin;:^ 
and  notions  thomsclM^s,  tliat  perhaps  there  is  not  am 
oni  aiiii^  that  dcs'jrve.-  more  to  bo  looked  after. 
T    ,  ^.  10.  The  ideas  of  <;ohlins  and  spriahts 

h;:v(^  really  no  more  to  do  with  darkness 
:'i-tii  ii'JU  ;  \ol  \cv  \m\,  >i  foolish  maid  inculcate  thcf* 
cite:    'jLi  ihi!  nAi\A  cA  vi  d\^v\^  \itv^ \vix^ \fea\xv  there  to- 
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gether,  possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them 
again  so  long  as  he  lives:  but  darkness  shall  ever  after- 
wards bring  with  it  those  frightiul  ideas,  and  they  shall 
be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  be<iv  the  one  than 
the  otlier. 

^.11.  A  man  receives  a  sensible  injury  from  ano- 
ther, thinks  on  the  man  and  tliat  action  over  aiid  over ; 
and  by  runiinating  on  them  strongly,  or  much  in  his 
iiiind,  so  cements  those  two  ideas  together,  that  he 
makes  them  almost  one  :  never  .thinks  on  the  man,  but 
the  pain  and  displeasure  he  sutVered  comes  into  his  mind 
•with  it,  so  that  he  scarce  distinguishes  them,  but  has 
as  much  an  aversion  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Thus 
hatreds  are  often  begotten  from  slight  and  innocent  oc- 
casions, and  quarrels  propagated  and  continued  in  tlie 
world. 

§.  12.  A  man  has  suffered  pain  or  sickness  in  any 
place ;  he  saw  his  friend  die  in  such  a  room ;  tliougFi 
these  have  in  nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  anotlier,  yet 
when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs  to  his  mind,  it 
brings  (the  impression  being  once  made)  that  of  the 
pain  and  displeasure  with  it;  he  confounds  them  in  his 
mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the  otlier. 

^.  13.    When    this   combination    is   set-     why  time 
tied,  and   while   it   lasts,  it  is   not  in   the     cures  some 
power  of  reason  to  help  us,  and  relieve  ns    disorders  in 
from  the  etlrcls  of  it.     Ideas  in  our  minds,     ^1^^  mind, 
when  -tliey  iwv  there  will  operate  according     ^"i^t'^'**^^ 
to   their  natnn.'s   and  circumstances;    and 
here  we  i?oc  the  cause   why  time  cures  certain  afTeC'^ 
tions,  which  reason,  though  in  the  right,  and  allowed 
to  be  so,  has  not  power  over,  nor  is  able  against  them 
to   prevail   with  tiios.*  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  in 
other  c;i>(\%     '1  he  death  uf  a  child,  that  was  the  daily 
delight  of  his  mother's  eyes,  and  joy  of  lier  soul,  rend-^ 
from  her  heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her  life,  and  gives 
Iter  all  thv^  lunnent  imiiginable  :  use  tlie  consolations  of 
reason  in  Uii:-  c\i:re,  and  you  were  as  good  prearli  ease  to 
one  on   the  rack,  and  hope  to  allay,  by  rational  dis- 
courses, the   pain   of  his  joints  tearing  asunder.     'I'ill 
tiuie  httij  by  disuse  separated  the  sense  of  lUat  ev\^^Nx- 
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rnent,  and  its  loss,  from  the  *i(lca  of  the  child  return- 
ing to  her  memory,  all  representations,  though  ever 
t*o  reasonable,  arc  in  vain ;  and  therefore  some  in  whom 
the  union  between  these  ideas  is  never  dissolved,  spend 
their  lives  in  mourning,  and  cany  an  hicurable  sorrow 
to  their  graves. 

T..^\..r\^  ^'  14-  A  friend  of  mine  knew  one  pcr- 

btanccsofthe  fcctlv  curcQ  of  madncss  by  a  very  baru 
cfftctofthe  and  ortens>ivc  operation.  The  gentleman, 
iisio:iationor  ^^ho  ^vas  thus  rccovcrcd,  with  great  sense 
^  of  gratitude  and   acknowledgment,  owned 

the  cure  all  his  life  after,  as  the  greatest  obligation  he 
could  have  received  ;  but  whatever  gratitude  and  rea- 
son suggested  to  him,  he  could  never  bear  the  sight  of 
the  operator :  that  image  brought  back  with  it  the  idea 
of  tljat  aiTonv  wiiich  he  suffered  from  his  bauds,  which 
was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure. 

V  15.  Many  children  imputing  the  pain  they  en- 
dured at  school  to  their  books  they  were  corrected  for, 
.^o  join  those  ideas  together,  that  a  book  becomes  their 
aversion,  and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  the  study 
and  use  of  them  all  their  lives  after  ;  and  thus  reading 
becomes  a  torment  to  them,  which  otherwise  possibly 
they  might  have  made  the  great  pleasure  of  their  lives. 
There  are  rooms  convenient  enough,  that  some  men 
cannot  study  in,  and  fashions  of  vessels,  which  though 
ever  so  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out 
of,  and  that  by  reason  of  some  accidental  ideas  which 
are  annexed  to  them,  mid  make  them  offensive :  and 
who  is  there  tiiat  hath  not  observed  some  man  to  flag 
at  the  a|)pearancc,  or  in  the  company  of  some  certain 
person  not  otherwise  superior  to  him,  but  because  hav- 
ini'  once  on  some  occasion  got  the  ascendant  tlie  idea 
of  authority  and  distance  goes  along  with  that  of  the 
person,  and  he  that  has  been  thus  subjected,  is  not 
alih?  to  separate  them  ? 

^'.  1().  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  plentiful  every- 
where, that  if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  plea- 
sant oddnehs  of  it  It  is  of  a  young  gentleman,  who 
iitiving  learnt  to  dance,  and  tiiat  to  great  perfection, 
tii«M'e  happened  to  stand  an  old  trunk  in   the  room 
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where  he  learnt.  The  idea  of  this  remarkable  piece  of 
houshold-stuff  had  so  luixed  itself  with  the  turns  and 
steps  of  all  his  dances,  that  though  in  tliat  chamber 
he  could  dance  excellently  well,  yet  it  was  only  whilst 
•that  trunk  was  there;  nor  could  he  perforin  \vcli  in 
any  other  place,  unless  that  or  some  <4uch  other  trunk 
Jmd  its  due  position  in  the  room.  If  this  story  shall  be 
suspected  to  be  dressed  up  with  some  comical  circum- 
stances, a  little  beyond  precise  nature ;  1  answer  for  my- 
self tliat  I  had  it  some  years  .since  fVom  a  very  sober  and 
worthy  man,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  as  I  report  it : 
and  I  dare  say,  there  are  very  few  iiKjuisitivc  persons, 
who  read  this,  who  have  not  met  with  accounts,  if  not 
examples  pf  this  nature,  that  may  parallel,  or  at  least 
justify  this. 

§.  17.  Intellectual  habits  and  defects  this 
.way  contracted,  are  not  less  frequent  and     Jn  intcll^"^*^ 
.  powerful,   though  less  observed.     Let  the     tual  habits. 
ideas  of  being  and  matter  be  strongly  joined 
either  by  education  or  much  thought,  whilst  these  arc 
still  combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions,  what  reason- 
ings will  there  be  about  separate  spirits  ?  Let  custom 
from  the  very  childhood  have  joined  tigure  and  shape  to 
the  idea  of  God,  and  what  absurdities  will  that  mind 
be  liable  to  about  the  Deity  ? 

Ij^t  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  inseparably  joined  to 
any  person,  and  these  two  constantly  together  possess 
the  mind ;  and  then  one  body,  in  two  i)laces  at  once, 
shall  unexamined  be  swallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  by 
an  implicit  faith,  whenever  that  imagined  infallible  per- 
son dictates  and  demands  assent  without  inquiry. 

^.  18.  Some  such  wrong  and  unnatural 
combinations  of  ideas  will  be  found  to  esta-     .  ^j^!!J^  \ 
blisli  the  nreconnlahle  opposition   between     s^j^ts. 
xliri'erent  sects  of  philosoi>liy  and  religion ; 
for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of  their  followers  to 
impose  Milfully  on  himself,  and  knowingly  refuse  truth 
offered  by  plain  reason.     Interest,  though  it  does  a  great 
deal  in  the  case,  yet  canncit  be  thought  to  work  whole 
societies  of  men  to  so  universal  a  pc^rvei'bencss,  as  that 
^very  one  of  ihem  to  a  man  should  knowingly  main- 
tain 
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tain  falshood :  some  at  least  must  be  allowed  to  do  what 
all  pretend  to,  i.  e.  to  pursue  truth  sincerely;'  and 
theretbrc  there  must  be  something  that  blinds  their  un- 
dcrstandin«:rs,  and  makes  them  not  see  the  fabbood  of 
wlial  they  embrace  for  real  truth.  Tliat  which  thus 
captivates  their  reason.s  and  leads  men  of  sinceritjf 
hlindfohl  from  common  sense,  will,  wiien  examined, 
he  found  to  be  what  we  are  speaking  of:  some  inde- 
pendent ideas,  of  no  alHance  to  out  another,  are  by 
education,  custom,  and  the  constant  din  of  their  party, 
so  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always  appear 
there  together  ;  and  they  can  no  more  separate  them  in 
their  tliou«!its,  than  if  there  were  but  one  idea,  and 
they  operate  as  if  they  were  so.  This  gives  sense  to 
jargon,  demonstration  to  absurdities,  and  consistenC}'  to 
nonsense,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  greatest,  I  had  al- 
most said  of  all  the  errours  in  the  world ;  or  if  it  does  not 
reach  so  far,  it  is  at  least  the  most  dangerous  one,  since 
so  far  as  it  obtains,  it  hinders  men  from  seeing  and  ex- 
amining. When  two  things  in  themselves  disjoined,  ap- 
pear to  the  sight  constantly  united  ;  if  the  eye  sees  the* 
tJiinps  riveted,  which  are  loose,  where  will  you  begin  to 
rectify  the  mistakes  that  follow  in  two  ideas,  that  they 
have  been  accustomed  so  to  join  in  their  minds,  as  to 
siibcslltute  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  totlnok, 
often  without  perceiving  it  themselves  r  This,  whilst 
tliry  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of 
rouvietion,  and  they  a|)plaud  themselves  as  zealous  cliam- 
pious  for  trutli,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  er- 
rour;  and  the  confusion  of  two  ditfercnt  ideas,  which  a 
cusloiuarv  connexion  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  to 
tlicui  made  iu  etVcct  but  one,  fills  their  heads  with  false 
vicw.-i,  and  their  reasonings  witli  false  consequences. 

CuiKlusioiu  5-  ^•'-  1'*^^'"^?  ^l^^'«  given  an  account  of 

the  original,  sorts,  and  extent  of  our  ideas, 
witii  several  other  considerations,  about  these  (1  know 
nor  wliether  1  niav  sav)  instruments  or  materials  of  our 
kuowli'ilpe ;  the  nirihod  I  at  lir&t  proi)osed  to  niv?elf 
would  now  rc(|uirr,  that  I  should  innnediatelv  pro(.-etii 
to  yhow  v%  iuit  u^e  the  understanding  makes  of  ihem,  aini 
what    knowWd^^e  \\^  \\vjl\^  \yj  \\v\iVL\.    This    was  ihiit 
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which,  in  the  first  general  view  I  had  of  this  subject, 
>vas  ail  that  I  thought  I  aliould  liave  to  do :  but,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  so  close  a  connex- 
ion bet^veen  ideas  and  words;  and  our  abstract  ideas, 
and  general  words,  have  so  constant  a  relation  one  to 
another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  clearly  and  dis* 
tinctly  of  our  knowledge,  which  all  consists  in  propo- 
sitions, without  considering,  first  the  nature,  use,  and 
signification  of  language ;  which  therefore  must  be  the 
business  of  the  next  book. 


BOOK      IIL 

CHAP.    I. 

Of  Words  or  Language  in  generaL 

&.  1.  /"^  OD  havinw  designed  man  for  a 

VJr  sociable  creature,  made  him  not    fan  fitted  to 

only  With  an  mchnation,  and  under  a  ne-  hie  sounds. 
ces&ity  to  have  fellowship  with  those  of  his 
own  kind  ;  but  furnished  him  also  with  language,  which 
was  to  be  the  great  instrument  and  common  tie  of  so- 
ciety. Man  therefore  had  by  nature  his  organs  so 
fashioned,  as  to  be  fit  to  frame  articulate  sounds,  which 
we  call  words.  Hut  this  was  not  enough  to  produce 
language ;  for  parrots,  and  several  other  birds,  will  be 
taus^ht  to  make  articulate  sounds  distinct  cnoui^h,  which 
yet,  by  no  means,  are  capable  of  language. 

^.  a.   Besides  articulate  sounds  therefore, 
it  was  farther  necessary,  that  he  should  be     th^^sjifns 
able  to  use  these  sounds  as  sigiis  of  internal     of  idcuf. 
conceptions;  and  to  make  them  stand  ns 
marks  for  the  ideas  within   his  own   mind,    whereby 
they  might  be  made  known  to  others,  and  the  thouglits 
of  men's  minds  bo  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 

§.  3.   But  neither  was  this  suflicient  to     Tomakegc- 
'ziiuke  words  so  ^isefiil  as  thev  oueUt  to  be.    wiva1%\«,x«?.. 
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Ii  is  not  enoiigU  for  tlie  perfection  of  language,  that 
sounds  cull  be  made  si^iis  of  ideas,  unless  tliose  sisu.^ 
can  be  so  nsade  use  of  as  to  couipreliend  several  particular 
things:  for  ilic  multiplication  of  words  would  have 
perplexeil  their  use,  had  every  particular  tiling  need  of  a 
distinct  name  to  be  sig^nilied  bv.  To  renicdv  this  incon- 
vcniencc,  language  had  yet  a  farther  iniprovcnient  in 
.  tlic  use  of  general  terms,  u  hereby  oiKi  word  was  made 
to  mark  a  multitude  of  particular  existences:  \\\\k\\ 
advantageous  use  of  sounds,  was  obtained  only  bv  the 
difference  of  the  ideas  they  were  made  signs  of:  those 
names  becominir  cjcneral,  which  are  made  to  .stand  for 
general  ideas,  and  those  remaining  particular,  where 
tlie  ideas  they  are  used  for  are*  particular. 

^.  4.  Besides  these  names  which  stand  for  ideass  tiiere 
be  other  words  which  men  make  use  of,  not  to  signity 
any  idea,  but  the  want  or  absence  of  some  ideas  simple 
or  complex,  or  all  ideas  together ;  such  as  are  niliil  in 
Lalin,  and  in  Knglish,  ignorance  and  barrenness.  *V11 
which  negative  or  privative  words  cannot  be  said  pro- 
perly to  belong  to,  or  signify  no  ideas:  for  then  tlie? 
would  be  perfectly  insignificant  soumls  ;  but  tbcy  relate 
to  positive  ideas,  and  signify  their  absence. 
w.r^c  ..1,:  ^-  •5-  It  may  also  lead  us  a  little  towards 

A\  orris   iiUi-  -        •    •      1    '  i'     11  •  J  , 

manly  ck--       the  origuial  ot  all  our  notions  and  know- 
rivcd  from       Icdgc^  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependcucf 
such  as  Mg.       QQ^.  words  have  on  common  sensible  ideas 
'l!as^^'^   ^     and  how  those,  which  are  made  use  of  to 

stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed 
from  sen^^c,  have  their  rise  from  thence,  and  from  ol»- 
vi()U5  bcn>ililc  ideas  arc  transferred  to  more  absiru^t' 
^iLMiilkalions ;  and  made  to  stand  for  ideas  that  conic 
not'iuukr  the  cognizance  of  our  senses:  v.  g.  to  iim- 
L-ine,  apprr!u:nd,  conij)reiicnd.  adhere,  conceive,  iinii. 
di^LUK^i,  di-unbancc,  trancpiniity,  &c.  are  all  worUs 
taken  froui  the  operations  of  sensible  things,  and  ap- 
|)lit;(l  to  icrlain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  pri- 
mary sii^nilicalion,  i.- brcall) :  angel  a  messenqcr :  and  I 
doubt  not,  hut  if  \vc  could  trace  them  to  then*  source- 
ue  sliould  fnuU  in  all  languages,  the  names.  Mhit'"» 
i^iand  for  liun^^  iVvaV  iA\  wv^v  \\\viv:\  quc  senses,  to  iutv« 
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had  their  first  rise  from  sensible  ideas.  By  which  we 
may  give  some  kind  of  guess  what  kind  of  notions  they 
were,  and  whrncc  derived,  wluch  filled  their  minds 
who  were  the  first  beginners  of  languages:  and  how 
nature,  even  in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares  sug- 
gested to  men  the  originals  and  |)rinciplcs  of  all  their 
knowledge :  whilst,  to  give  names  tiiat  migiit  make 
known  to  others  any  operations  they  felt  in  themselves, 
or  any  other  ideas  that  came  not  under  tlieir  senses, 
they  were  fain  to  borrow  words  from  ordinary  known 
ideas  of  sensation,  by  that  means  to  make  others  the 
more  easily  to  conceive  those  operations  they  experi- 
mented in  themselves,  which  made  no  ontward  sensi- 
ble appearances :  and  then  when  they  had  got  known 
and  agreed  names,  to  signify  those  internal  operations 
of  their  own  minds,  they  were  sufficiently  furnished  to 
make  known  by  words  all  their  other  ideas ;  since  tljey 
could  consist  of  nothing,  but  eitiier  of  outward  sensible 
perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  operations  of  their  minds 
about  them :  we  having,  as  has  been  proved,  no  ideas  at 
all,  but  what  originally  come  either  from  sensible  objects 
without,  or  what  we  feel  within  ourselves,  from  the  in- 
ward workings  of  our  own  spirits,  of  which  we  are  con- 
s^cious  to  ourselves  within. 

§.  6.  But  to  understand  better  the   use    n:  f.;K..t;^« 
and  force  of  language,    as   subservient  to 
instruction  and   knowledge,    it  will   be    convenient  to 
consider. 

First,  To  wliat  it  is  that  names,  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, are  immediately  applied. 

Secondly,  Sinc*e  all  (except  proper)  names  are  gene- 
ral, and  so  stand  not  particularly  for  this  or  that  single 
thing,  but  for  sorts  and  ranks  of  things ;  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider,  in  the  next  place,  what  tlie  sort?* 
and  kinds,  or,  if  you  rather  like  the  Latin  names,  what 
the  species  and  genera  of  things  are ;  whercin  thfy 
consist,  and  how  they  come  to  be  made.  These  being 
(as  they  ought)  well  looked  into,  we  shall  the  better 
come  to  find  the  right  use  of  words,  tlvc  natural  ad- 
vantages and  defects  of  lori«uaj:e,  and  the  remodies 
that  oujjht  to   be  u^cd,   to  avoid  the  iriccujveniences  of 
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obscurity  or  uncertainty  in  the  signification  of  words, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  discourse  with  any 
clearness^  or  order,  concerning  knoivledge  :  which  be- 
ing conversant  about  propositions,  and  those  most  com- 
monly universal  ones,  has  greater  connexion  with  words 
than  perhaps  is  suspected. 

These  considerations  therefore  shall  be  the  matter  of 
the  following  chapters. 


G  n  A  P.    II. 
Of  the  Signification  ofJVords. 

Words  arc        §•   »•    IV/T^^^'   *°"S^l    ^^®    ^*®   ^^  ^' 

tensiblesigna  IM Ml.    riety  of  thoughts^    and  such, 

iiccessary,for     from  which  Others,  as  well  as  himself^  might 
a>mmumca.     receive  profit  and  delight ;  yet  they  arc  all 
^^"*  witliin  liis  own  breast,  invisible  and  hiddea 

from  others,  nor  can  of  themselves  be  made  appear. 
The  comfort  and  advantage  of  society  not  being  to  be 
had  without  communication  of  thouglits^  it  was  neces- 
sary that  man  should  find  out  some  external-  sensible 
signs,  whereof  those  invisible  ideas,  which  his  thou^its 
are  made  up  for,  might  be  made  known  to  others,  for 
this  purpose  nothing  was  so  fit,  either  for  plenty,  or 
quickness,  as  thobc  articulate  sounds,  which  with  so 
much  ease  and  variety  he  found  himself  able  to  make. 
Thus  we  may  conceive  how  words,  which  were  by  na- 
'  '  ture  so  well  ai.Ui|ned  to  that  purpose,  come  to  be  made 
Ube  of  by  men,  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas;  nol  by  aiiy 
natural  connexion  that  there  is  between  particular  arti- 
culate sounds  and  certain  ideaSy  for  then  there  would 
be  but  one  language  amongst  all  men  :  but  by  a  vo- 
luntai^  imposition,  whereby  such  a  word  is  made 
arbitrarily  the  mark  of  such  an  idea.  The  u&e  then 
of  words  is  to  be  sensible  marks  of  ideas ;  and  tbe 
ideas  they  stand  fdr-are  their  proper  and  in^mediate 
signiiication. 

§.■:. 
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§.  2-  The  use  nien  have  of  these  marks  Words  are 
being  either  to  record  tlieir  own  thoughts  the  sensible 
for  the  assistance  of  their  own  memory,  or  signs  of  hU 
as  it  were  tp  bring  out  tlicir  ideas,  and  hiy  ^'^^j[^  ^^^^ 
tliem  before  tlie  view  of  oUiers ;  words  in 
their  primary  or  imn^ediate  signification  ^taud  for  no- 
tlung  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that  uses  them, 
how  imperfectly  soever  or  careh^ssly  those  ideas  arc  col- 
lected from  the  things  which  they  are  supposed  to  re- 
present.. Wlien  a  man  speaks  to  another,  it  i.^  that  he 
may  he  understood ;  and  tiie  end  of  si)cech  is,  that 
those  sounds,  as  marks,  may  make  knoi\n  his  ideas  to 
the  hearer.  That  then  which  wo.rds  arc  the  marks  of 
are  the  ideas  of  tlie  speaker :  nor  can  any  one  apply 
them,  as  marks,  immediately  to  any  thing  else,  but  tlie 
ideas  that  he  hinibclf  hath.  For  this  would  l)e  to  make 
them  signs  of  his  own  conceptions,  and  yet  apply  them 
to  other  ideas  ;  which  would  be  to  make  them  signs, 
and  not  signs,  of  his  ideas  at  the  same  tin)c  ;  and  so 
in  cU'ect  to  have  no  signitication  at  all.  Words  being 
iroluntary  signs,  they  caimot  be  voiuntiuy  signs  imposed 
by  him  on  things  he  knows  not.  That  would  be  to 
make  them  signs  of  nothing,  sounds  without  signitica- 
Lion.  A  man  cannot  make  his  words  tlic  signs  citlier 
df  qualities  in  things,  or  of  conceptions  in  the  mind 
9f  another,  whereof  he  has  none  in  his  own.  Till  he 
tias  some  ideas  jof  his  own,  he  cannot  suppose  them  to 
::orreapond  with  tlie  conceptions  of  anotlier  man  ;  nor 
can  he  use  any  signs. for  them:  for  thus  tiiey  would  be 
the  signs  of  he  knows  not  what,  which  is  in  truth  to  bo 
the  signs  of  nothinor.  But  when  he  represents  to  himself 
Dtiier  men*s  ideas  by  some  of  his  own,  if  ite  consent  to 
give  them  the  same  names  that  other  men  do,  it  is  still  tu 
bis  own  ideas ;  to  ideas  that  he  has,  and  not  to  ideas  thai 
lie  has  not. 

§.  3.  This  is  so  necessary  in  the  use  of  language,  that 
in  this  respect  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  use  the  words  they  speak  (with. any 
meaning)  all  ahke.  They,  in  every  man's  mouth. 
stand  lor  the  ideas  he  has,  and  whicli  he  would  CNpiess 
l)V  diem      A   child  havin«i  taken  notice  of  noitiinsx  in 
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the  metal  he  hears  called  gold,  but  the  bright  shining 
yellow  colour,  he  applies  the  word  gold  only  to  his 
own  idea  of  that  colour,  and  notliing  else ;  and  there- 
fore calls  the  same  colour  in  a  peacock^s  tail  gold. 
Another  that  hath  better  observed,  adds  to  siiining  yel- 
low great  weight :  and  then  tlic  sound  gold,  when  lie 
uses  it,  stands  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  shining  yellow  and 
very  weiizhty  substance.  Another  adds  to  those  quali" 
ties  fusihility:  and  then  the  Mord  gold  signifies  to  him 
tt  body,  bright,  yellow,  fusible,  and  very  heavy.  Ano- 
ther adds  malleability.  Each  of  these  uses  equally  the 
word  gold,  when  they  have  occasion  to  express  the 
idea  which  they  have  applied  it  to :  but  it  is  evident, 
that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own  idea;  nor  can 
he  make  it  stand  as  a  sign  of  such  a  complex  idea  as  he 
has  not. 

Words  often  §.  4.  But  though  words,  as  they  are  used 
r^^ti^fi  ^^'  ^^-  n\ei\,  can  properly  and  immediately  sig- 
thc  ideas  in  "*fy  nothing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in  the 
other  men's  mind  of  the  speaker;  yet  they  in  their 
minds.  thoughts  give  them  a  sec^ret  reference  to  two 

other  thinjis. 

First,  They  suppose  their  words  to  be  marks  of  the 
ideas  in  the  minds  also  of  other  men,  with  whom  thc>r 
communicate :  for  else  they  should  talk  in  vain,  and 
could  not  be  understood,  if  the  sounds  they  applied  to 
one  idea  were  such  as  by  the  hearer  were  applied  to 
another;  which  is  to  speak  two  languages.  But  in 
this,  men  stand  not  usually  to  examine,  whether  the 
idea  they  and  those  they  discourse  with  have  in  their 
minds,  be  the  same :  but  think  it  enough  that  they  use 
the  word,  as  they -imagine,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  that  language  ;  in  which  they  suppose,  that  the  idea 
they  make  it  a  sign  of  is  precisely  the  same,  to  which 
the  understanding  men  of  that  country  apply  *ll»l 
name. 

Secondly,  to  §•  .^.  Secondly,  Because  men  would  not 
the  reality  of  bc  tliou^ht  to  talk  -barelv  of  their  own 
tmnjjs.  imaginaticms.   but  of   tlnngs  as  reallv  tiiey 

are;  therefore  they  often  suppose  the  words  to  Mauci 
also  for  Uitt  reality  of  things.     But  this  relating  nuTTC 

particularly 
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particularly  to  substances,  and  their  names,  aft  perhaps 
the  former  does  to  simple  ideas  and  modes,  we  shall 
speak  of  these  two  different  ways  of  applying  wot-ds 
more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  names  of 
fixed  modes,  and  substances  in  particular  :  though  give 
me  leave  here  to  say,  that  it  is  a  perverting  the  use 
of  words,  and  brings  unavoidable  obscurity  and  con- 
fulion  into  their  signification,  whenever  we  make  thenii 
sfttand  for  any  thing,  but  those  ideas  we  have  in  our  own 
minds. 

§.  6.  Concerning  words  also  it  is  farther    ♦.r    .  • 
to  be  confidered  :  firsts  that  tliey  being  im*    uje^J^adif 
Inediately  the  figns  of  men's  ideas,  and  by    excite  ideas* 
tliat  means   die  instruments  whereby  men 
communicate   their   conceptions,    and   express  to  one 
another   those    thoughts    and    imaginations   they  have 
within  their  own  breasts ;  there  comes  by  constant  use 
to  be  such  a  connexion  between  certain  sounds  and  the 
ideas  they  stand  for,  that  the  names  heard,  almost  as 
readily  excite  certain  ideas,  as  if  the  objects  themselves, 
which  are  apt  to  produce  them,  did  actually  affect  the 
senses.     Which  is  manifestly  so  in  all  obvious  sensible 
qualities,'  and  in  all  substances^  that  fiequently  and  fa* 
miliarly  occur  to  us. 

^.  7.  Secondly,  That  though  the  proper  «r  i  ^ 
and  immediate  signification  of  words  are  used  without 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  yet  because  signification. 
by  fiunihar  use  from  our  cradles  we  come  to 
kam  certain  articulate  sounds  very  perfectly,  add  have 
them  readily  on  our  tongues,  and  always  at  hand  in  our 
memories,  but  yet  are  not  always  careful  to  examine, 
or  settle  tlicir  significations  perfectly ;  it  often  happens 
that  men,  even  when  they  would  apply  themselves  to 
an  attentive  consideration,  do  set  their  thoughts  more 
an  words  than  things.  Nay,  because  words  are  many 
of  them  learned  before  the  ideas  are  known  for  which 
they,  stand  ;  therefore  some,  not  only  children,  but  men, 
speak  several  words  no  otherwise  than  parrots  do,  only 
because  they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been  ac- 
customed to  those  sounds.  But  so  far  as  words  are  of 
sfe*  and  signification,  so  far  is  there  a  constant  con- 
VojL.  L  F  f  \>Kiv^xk 
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nexioQ  l^etween  the  sound  and  the  idea,  and  a  designation 
that  the  one  stands  for  the  otlier ;  without  which  appU- 
cation  of  them,  they  are  nothing  but  so  much  insignifi- 
cant noise. 

Their  signu  §•  8.  Words  by  long  and  familiar  use^  as 
fication  per-  has  been  said,  come  to  excite  in  men  certain 
fpctly  arbi^  ideas  SO  constantly  and  readily,  that  they 
^^^'  are  apt  to  suppose  a  natural  connection  be- 

tween them.     But  tliat  they  signify  only  men  s  pecu- 
liar ideas,  and  that  by  a  perfect  arbitrary  imposition, 
.  is  evident,  in  that  they  often  fail  to  excite  in  others 
(even  that  use  the  same  language)  the  same  ideas  we 
take  them  to  be  the  signs  of :  and  every  man  has  so  in* 
violable  a  liberty  to  make  words  stand  for  what  ideas 
he  pleases,  tiiat  no  one  hath  the  power  to  make  others 
have  the  same  ideas  in  their  minds  that  he  has,  when 
they  use  the  same  words  that  he  does.     And. therefore 
the  great  Augustus  himself,  in  the  possession  of  that 
power  which  ruled  the  world,   acknowledged  he  could 
not  make  a  new  Latin  word :  which  was  as  much  as  to 
say,    that  he  could  not  arbitrarily  appoint  what  idea 
any  sound  should  be  a  sign  of,  in  the  mouths  and  com- 
mon language  of  his  subjects.     It  is  true,  conmion  use 
by  a  tacit  consent  appropriates  certain  sounds  to  certain 
ideas  in  all  languages,  which  so  far  limits  the  signifi- 
cation of  that  s6und,  that  unless  a  man  applies  it  to 
the  same  idea,  he  does  not  speak  properly  :  and  let  me 
add,  that  unless  a  man's  words  excite  die  same  ideas 
in  the  hearer,  which  he  makes  tliem  stand  for  in  speak- 
ing, he  does  not  speak  intelligibly.     But  whatever  be 
the  consequence  of  any  man's  using  of  words   diflSe- 
renlly,  either  from  their  general  meaning,  or  the  parti- 
cular sense  of  the  person  to  whom  he  addresses  theD^ 
this  is  certain,  their  signification,  in  his  use  of  theo^  is 
limited   to   his   ideas,    and   they  can  be  signs  of  no- 
thing else. 
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Of  General  Terms. 

§  1.    \  LL  things   that  exist   being  par- 

£\  ticulars,  it  may  perhaps  be  ^^^^^^^ 
thought  reasonable  that  words,  which  gcner^. 
ought  to  be  conformed  to  things,  should  be 
so  too  ;  1  mean  in  their  signitication :  but  yet  we  find 
the  quite  contrary.  The  far  greatest  part  of  words, 
that  make  all  languages,  are  general  terms ;  which  has 
not  been  the  effeft  of  negleft  or  chance,  but  of  reason 
and  necessity. 

•  $.  2.  First,  it  is  impossible  that  every  -p^^^y^^ 
particular  thing  should  have  a  distinct  pc-  particular 
culiar  name.  Por  the  signification  and  use  thing  to  hare 
of  words,  depending  on  that  connexion  *««new 
which  the  mind  makes  between  its  ideas  *™F**s"**^* 
and  the"  sounds  it  uses  as  signs  of  them,  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  application  of  names  to  things  that  the  mind 
should  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  also 
the  particular  name  that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its 
peculiar  appropriation  to  that  idea.  But  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  human  capacity  to  frame  and  retain  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  all  the  particular  things  we  meet  with : 
every  bird  and  beast  men  saw,  every  tree  and  plant  that 
affected  the  senses,  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  moft 
capacious  understanding.  If  it  be  looked  on  as  an  in- 
stance of  a  prodigious  memory,  that  some  generals 
have  been  able  to  call  every  soldier  in  their  army,  by  his 
proper  nahne,  we  may  easily  find  a  reason,  whymen 
have  never  attempted  to  give  names  to  each  sheep  in 
their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over  their  heads ;  much 
less  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants,  or  grain  of  sand  that 
came  in  their  way,  by  a  peculiar  name. 

f   3.    Secondly,    If  it  were  possible,    it    ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
would  yet  be  useless ;  because  it  would  not 
serve  to  the  chief  end  of  language.     Men  would  in  vain 
heap  up  names  of  particular   things,    that  would  not 
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serve  them  to  communicate  their  thoughts.  Men 
learn  names,  and  uso  them  in  talk  with  others,  only 
that  they  may  he  understood  :  wliich  is  then  only  done, 
when  by  use  or  consent  the  sound  I  make  by  tlie  or- 
gans of  speech,  excites  in  another  man*s  mind,  who 
hears  it,  the  idea  I  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when  1  speak 
it.  This  cannot  be  done  by  names  applied  to  parti- 
cular things,  whereof  I  alone  having  tfie  ideas  in  mj 
mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be  significant  or 
intelligible  to  another,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  aQ 
tliose  very  particular  things  which  had  fallen  under  nij 
notice. 

§.4.  Thirdly,  But  yet  granting  this  also  feasible  (which 
I  think  is  not)  yet  a  distinct  name  for  every  particular 
thing  would  not  be  of  any  great  use  for  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge :  which,  tliough  founded  in  parti- 
cular tilings,  enlarges  itself  by  general  views ;  to  which 
tilings  reduced  into  sorts  under  genei^al  names,  are  pro- 
perly subservient  These,  with  the  names  belonging  to 
tliefn,  come  within  some  compass,  and  do  not  multiply 
every  moment,  beyond  what  either  the  mind  can  con- 
tain, or  use  requires :  and  therefore,  in  these,  men  have 
for  the  most  part  stopped ;  but  yet  not  so  as  to  hin- 
der themselves  from  distinguishing  particular  thingSi 
by  appropriated  names,  wliere  convenience  demands  it. 
And  therefore  in  their  own  species,  which  tlicy  have 
most  to  do  with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occasion 
to  mention  particular  persons,  they  make  use  of  pro- 
per niunes ;  mid  there  distinct  individuals  have  distinct 
denominations. 

Wliat  things  ^'  ^'  Besides  persons,  countiies  also,  cities^ 
have  proper  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  the  like  dis- 
names.  tinctious  of  place,  have  usually  found  pe- 

culiar na;nes,  and  tliat  for  the  same  reason; 
they  being  such  as  men  have  often  an  occasion  to  mark 
particularly,  and  as  it  were  set  before  odiers  in  their 
discourses  with  thcni.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  Imd 
reason  to  mention  particular  horses,  as  often  as  we  have 
to  mention  particular  men,  we  should  have  proper 
names  lor  the  one,  as  familiar  as  for  the  other:  and 
L'ucephalus    would    be   a  word   as    much   in  use.  as 

Ale.xauiliT. 
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Alexander.  And  therefore  we  see  that,  amongst 
jockeys,  horses  have  their  proper  names  to  be  known 
and  distinguished  by,  as  commonly  as  their  servants; 
because,  amongst  them,  there  is  often  occasion  to  men- 
tion this  or  that  particular  horse,  when  he  is  out  of 
sight. 

§.  6.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered,     How  general 
is,    how  general  words  come  to  be  made,     words  arc 
•For  since  all  things  that  exist  are  only  par-    made, 
.  ticulars,    how  come  we  by  general  terms, 
\  or  where  find  we  those  general  natures  they  are  sup- 
posed to  stand  for  ?    Words  become  general,  by  being 
1  made  the  signs  of  general  ideas ;  and  ideas  become  ge- 
■  neral,    by  separating  from  them  the  circumstances   of 
t  time,  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas,  that  may  deter- 
mine them  to  this  or  that  particular  existence.     By  this 
way  of  abstraction  they  are  made  capable  of  represent- 
ing more  individuals  than  one ;    each  of  which  havini 
iin  it  a  conformity  to  that  abstract  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it^ 
of  that  sort. 

$.  7.  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  distinctly,  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  trace  our  notions  and 
names  from  their  beginning,  and  observe  by  what  de- 
grees we  proceed,  and  by  what  steps  we  enlarge  our 
ideas  from  our  first  infancy.  There  is  nothing  more 
evident,  tlian  that  the  ideas  of  the  persons  children 
converse  with  (to  instance  in  them  alone)  are  like  the 
persons  themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the 
nurse,  and  the  mother,  are  well  framed  in  their  minds ; 
and,  like  pictures  of  them  therc,  represent  only  those 
individuals.  The  names  they  first  gave  to  them  are 
confined  to  these  individuals ;  and  the  names  of  nurse 
and  mamma  the  child  uses,  determine  thctnsclves  to 
those  persons.  Aftervvards,  when  time  and  a  larger 
acquaintance  have  made  them  observe,  that  there  arc 
a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world  that  in  some 
common  agreements  of  shape,  and  several  ^ther  quali- 
ties, resemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  those  per- 
sons they  have  been  used  to,  they  frame  an  idea,  wliich 
they  find  those  many  jmrticulars  do  partake  in ;  aud 
to  that  they  give,  with  others,  iVve  w^m^  tasicv  \«t  ^^- 
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ample.  And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  name, 
and  a  general  idea.  Wherein  they  make  nothing  new, 
hut  only  leave  out  of  the  complex  idea  they  had  of 
Peter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane,  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  each,  and  retain  only  what  b  common  to 
them  all. 

§•  8.  By  the  same  way  that  they  come  by  the  general 
name  and  idea  of  man,  they  easily  advance  to  more  ge- 
neral names  and  notions.  For  observing  that  several 
things  that  differ  from  their  idea  of  man,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  comprehended  under  that  name,  have  yet 
certain  qualities  wherein  they  agree  with  man,  by  re- 
taining only  those  qualities,  and  uniting  them  into  one 
idea,  they  have  again  another  and  more  general  idea ; 
to  which  having  given  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a 
mor^  comprehensive  extension :  which  new  idea  is  made, 
not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only,  as  before,  by  leaving 
out  the  shape,  and  some  other  properties  signified  by 
the  name  man,  and  retaining  only  a  body,  with  life^ 
sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  comprehended  under  the 
name  animal. 

General  na-  §.  9*  That  this  is  the  way  whereby  men 
tures  are  no-  first  formed  general  ideas,  and  general 
^^^"Sbutab-     names  to  them,  1  think,  is  so  evident,  that 

there  needs  no  other  proof  of  it,  but  the 
considering  of  a  man's  self,  or  others,  and  the  ordi- 
nary proceedings  of  their  minds  in  knowledge  :  and  be 
that  thinks  general  natures  or  notions  are  any  thing 
else  but  such  abstract  and  partial  ideas  of  more  com- 

flex  ones,  taken  at  first  from  particular  existences,  will, 
fear,  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  them.  For  let  any 
one  reflect,  and  then  tell  me,  wherein  does  his  idea  of 
'  man  difibr  from  that  of  Peter  and  Paul,  or  his  idea 
of  horse  from  that  of  Bucephalus,  but  in  the  leaving 
out  something  that  is  peculiar  to  each  individual,  and 
retaining  sq  much  of  those  particular  complax  ideas 
of  several  particular  existences,  as  they  arc  found  lo 
agree  in  ?  Of  the  complex  ideas  signified  by  the  names 
man  and  horse,  leaving  out  but  those  particulars  wherein 
they  differ,  and  Telaiuing  only  those  wherein  they 
agree^    and  qIl  t)tio&Q  xxva^^vs^^  ^  \k^\t  ^^i^^ti^t  complex 
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idea,  and  giving  the  name  animal  to  it;  one  has  a 
more  general  term,  that  comprehends  with  man  several 
other  creatures.  I^ave  out  of  the  idea  of  animal,  sense 
and  spontaneous  motion;  and  tlie  remaining  complex 
idea,  made,  up  of  the  remaining  simple  ones  of  body, 
life,  and  nourishment,  becomes  a  more  general  one, 
under  the  more  comprehensive  term  vivens.  And  not 
to  dwell  longer  upon  this  particular,  so  evident  in  it«- 
self,  by  the  same  way  the  mind  proceeds  to  body,  sub- 
stance, and  at  last  to  being,  thing,  and  such  universal 
lerms,  which  stand  for  any  of  our  ideas  whatsoever* 
To  conclude,  this  whole  mystery  of  genera  ahd  species, 
which  make  ^uch  a  noise  in  the  schools,  and  are  with 
justice  so  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  else 
but  abstract  ideas,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  with 
names  annexed  to  them.  In  all  which  this  is  constant 
and  unvariable,  that  every  more  general  term  stands  for 
such  an  idea,  and  is  but  a  part  of  any  of  those  contained 
under  it. 

§.  ]  0.  This  may  show  us  the  reason,  why,  ^^^  ^|^^ 
in  the  defining  of  words,  which  is  nothing  genosisordu 
but  declaring  their  significations,  we  make  narily  made 
use  of  the  genus,  or  next  general  word  that  »s<:<^findc.: 
comprehends  it.  Which  is  not  out  of  ne-  *^^^'' 
ccssity,  but  only  to  save  the  labour  of  enumerating  the 
fieveral  simple  ideas,  which  the  next  geneitd  word  of 
genus  stands  for ;  or,  perhaps,  sometimes  the  shame  df 
not  being  able  to  do  it  But  though  defining  by  genus 
and  differentia  (I  crave  leave  to  use  these  terms  of  art^ 
though  originally  Latin,  since  they  most  properly  suit 
those  notions  tliey  are  applied  to)  1  say,  though  de* 
lining  by  the  genus  be  the  shortest  way,  yet  I  think  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  best  This  I  am 
fiure,  it  is  not  the  only,  and  so  not  absolutely  necessary. 
For  definition  being  nothing  but  making  another  un- 
derstand by  words  what  idea  the  term  defined  stands 
ibr,  a  definition  is  best  made  by  enumerating  thos^ 
simple  ideas  that  are  combined  in  the  signification  df 
the  tcnn  defined  ;  and  if  instead  of  such  an  enumera- 
tion, men  have  accustomed  tliemselves  to  use  the  next 
general  term ;  it  has  not  been  out  oi  t^fic^TiSvX^i^  w  ^ost 

r  f  4f  ^^j^^Nfc'^ 
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greater  clearness,  but  for  quickness  and  dispatch  sake, 
Vor,  I  think,  that  to  one  who  desired  to  know  wimt  idea 
tlie  word  man  stood  for,  if  it  should  be  said,  tliat  mail 
was  a  solid  extended  substance,  having  life,  sense,  spon- 
taneous motion,  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning :  I  doubt 
not  but  tlie  meaning  of  the  term  man  would  be  as  well 
understood,  and  the  idea  it  stands  for  be  at  least  as 
clearly  made  known,  as  when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  ra- 
tional animal ;  which  by  the  several  definitions  of  ani- 
mal, vivens,  and  corpus^  resolves  itself  into  those  enu- 
merated ideas.  I  have,  in  explaining  the  term  man, 
followed  here  the  ordinary  definition  of  the  schools : 
which  thougii,  perhaps,  not  the  most  exact,  yet  serves 
well  enough  to  my  present  purpose.  And  one  may,  in 
this  instance,  see  what  gave  occasion  to  tlie  rule,  that  s 
definition  must  consist  of  genus  and  differentia ;  and  it 
suffices  to  show  us  the  little  necessity  there  is  of  such  a 
rule,  or  advantage  in  Uie  strict  observing  of  it  For 
definitions,  as  has  been  said,  being  only  the  explaining 
of  one  word  by  several  others,  so  that  the  meaning  or 
idea  it  stands  for  may  be  certainly  known  ;  languages 
are  not  always  so  made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic 
that  every  term  can  have  its  signification  exactly  and 
clearly  expressed  by  two  others.  Experience  sufficiently 
satisfies  us  to  the  contrary ;  or  else  those  who  have 
made  this  rule  have  done  ill,  tliat  they  have  given  us  so 
few  definitions  conformable  to  it.  But  of  definitions 
more  in  the  next  chapter. 

General  and         §/  *'•  ^^^  r^*"»*"  ^^  general  words,  it  \i 
unircrsol  are     plain  by  what  has  been  said,    tliat  general 
creatures  of     and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  exist- 
the  ur.der-        ^^ge  of  things  ;  but  are  the  inventions  and ' 
jtai.tiiijg.         creatures  of  the  understanding,  made  by  it  ^ 
for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  w^hether  words 
or  ideas.     Words  are  general,  t^s  has  been  said,  when 
used  lor  signs  of  general  ideas,  and  so  are  applicable  in- 
diftcrently  to  many  particular  things  :  and  ideas  are  ge- 
neral, when  they  are  set  up  as  the  representatives  of 
many  particular  things :  but  universality  belongs  not  lo 
things  themselves,  which  arc  all  of  them  particuUr  ib 
tht:ir  existence ',  QNt\^  X\xo^^  viw^  ^5x4^  Idqas,  which  in 
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their  signification  are  general.  When  therefore  we  quit 
particulars,  the  generals  that  rest  are  only  creatures  of 
our  own  making ;  their  general  nature  being  nothing 
but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  unders tangling, 
of  signifying  or  representing  many  particulars.  For  the 
signification  they  have  is  nothing  but  a  relation^  that  by 
the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them  (i). 

1 


i 


(i)  Against  this  the  bishop  of  Worcester  objects^  and  our  author  * 
answers  as  foiloweth  :  '  however,  saith  the  bishop,  the  abstracted  ideas 

*  are  the  work  of  the  mind,  yet  they  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the  mind ; 
'  as  appears  by  an  instance  produced  of  the  essence  of  the  sun  being  in 
'  one  single  individual ;  in  which  case  it  is  granted.  That  the  idea  may 
<  be  so  abstracted,  that  more  sons  might  agree  in  it,  and  it  is  as  much  a 

*  sort,  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there  are  stars.  So  that  here  we 
'  have  a  real  essence  subsisting  in  one  individual,  but  capable  of  being 
^  multiplied  into  more,  and  the  same  essence  remaining.  But  in  this  one 
'  sun  there  is  a  real  essence^  and  not  a  mere  nominal,  or  abstracted  essence ; 
'  but  suppose  there  were  more  suns  ;  would  not  each  of  them  have  the 

*  real  essence  of  the  sun  ?  For  what  is  it  makes  the  second  snn,  but  having 

*  the  same  real  essence  with  the  first  ?  If  it  were  but  axxuninal  essence^ 

*  then  the  second  would  have  nothing  but  the  name.' 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  replies  Mr.  Locke,  is  to  prove  that  the  ab. 
•tract  general  essence  of  any  sort  of  things,  or  things  of  the  same  denomi. 
nation,  v.  g.  of  man  or  marigold,  hath  a  real  being  out  of  the  under, 
•landing  ?  which,  I  confess,  I  am  not  able  ro  conceive.  Your  lordship't 
proof  here  brought  out  of  my  essay,  concerning  the  sun,  I  humbly  con« 
celve,  will  not  reach  it ;  because  what  is  said  there,  does  not  at  all  con«^ 
ecm  the  re  il  but  nominal  essence,  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  idea 
I  speak  of  there,  is  a  complex  idea ;  but  we  have  no  complex  idea  of  the 
internal  constitution  or  real  essence  of  the  sun.  Besides,  I  say  expressly. 
That  our  distinguishing  substances  into  species,  by  names,  is  not  at  all 
founded  on  their  real  C/Ssences.  So  that  the  sun  being  one  of  these  sub. 
stances,  I  cannot,  in  '.he  place  quoted  by  your  lordship,  be  supposed  to 
mean  by  essence  of  ^hc  sun,  the  real  essence  of  the  sun,  unless  I  had  so 
expressed  it.  But  9:11  this  argument  will  be  at  an  end,  when  your  lordship 
shall  have  explainer  what  you  mean  by  these  words,  *  true  sun.'  In  my 
sense  of  them,  any  thing  will  be  a  true  sun  to  which  the  name  sun  maybe 
truly  and  properly  applied,  and  to  that  substance  or  thing  the  name  sun 
may  be  truly  an4  pro^vrly  ap^ilied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  combina» 
tion  of  sensible  qualities,  by  which  any  thing  else,  that  is  called  sun,  is 
distinguished  fcom  other  substances,  i.  c.  by  the  nominal  essence  ;  and 
thus  ouf  sun  is  'denominated  and  distingubhed  from  a  fixed  star,  not  by 
a  real  essence  tAat  we  do  not  know  (for  if  we  did,  it  is'^possible  we  should 
find  the  real  eiiscnce  or  constitution  of  one  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be  the  same 

»  •In  his  first  letter. 
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or,  which  is  all  one,  be  of  that  sort  Whereby  it  is  eri- 
dent,  that  the  essences  of  the  sorts,  or  (if  the  Latin  word 
pleases  better)  species  of  things,  are  nothing  else  but 
these  abstract  ideas.  For  the  having  the  essence  of  any 
species,  being  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  of  that 
species,  and  the  conformity  to  the  idea  to  which  the 
name  is  annexed,  being  that  which  gives  a  right  to  that 

naaie: 


I  grant  the  inference  to  be  tme ;  but  must  beg  leave  to  deny  that  thit 
proves,  that  the  general  idea  the  name  is  annexed  to,  is  not  made  hj  the 
mind.     I  have  said,  and  it  agrees  with  what  your  lordship  here  savs, 

*  lliat  '  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  only  &1. 

*  lows  nature,  and  puts  no  ideas  together,  which  art  not  supposed  to  have 
<  an  union  in  nature.  Nobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the  sh^ 
/  of  an  horse ;  nor  the  colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of 

*  gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  substances ;  unless  he  has  a  mind 

*  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras,  and  his  discourses  with  unintelligible 
^  words.     Men  observing  certain  qualities  always  joined  and  existing  to. 

*  gether,  therein  copied  nature,  and  of  ideas  so  united,  made  their  ooopki 

*  ones  of  substance,  &c.'  Which  is  very  little  different  from  what  your 
lordship  here  says,  tliat  it  is  from  our  observation  of  individuals,  that  we 
come  to  infer,  '  that  there  is  something  common  to  them  all.*  But  I  do 
not  see  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  general  or  specific  idea  is  vat 
made  by  the  mere  act  of  the  mind.  No,  says  your  lordship,  *  There  ii 
'  something  common  to  thorn  all,  which  makes  them  of  one  kind  ;  and  if 
'  the  difference  of  kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  all  of  one  kiai 
'  must  not  be  a  nominal,  but  real  essence.' 

This  may  be  some  objection  to  the  name  of  nominal  essence ;  but  is, 
as  I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  thing  designed  by  it.  There  is  an  internal 
constitution  of  things,  on  which  their  pro^Hrrties  depend.  This  your  lord, 
ship  and  I  are  agreed  of,  and  this  we  call  the  real  essence,  llicrc  areako 
certain  complex  ideas,  or  combinations  of  these  properties  in  men's  minds, 
to  which  they  commonly  annex  specific  names,  or  names  of  sorts  or  kinds 
of  things.  This,  I  believe  your  lordship  does  not  deny.  These  complex 
idcas^  for  want  of  a  better  name,  1  have  called  nominal  essences  \  how  pro- 
perly, I  will  not  di.<pute.  But  if  any  one  will  help  me  to  a  better  name 
for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive  it ;  till  then,  1  must,  to  expte^  mysel(^ 
Use  this.  Now,  my  lord,  body,  life,  and  the  power  of  reasoning,  being 
not  the  real  essence  of  a  man,  as  I  believe  your  lordship  will  agree,  wiU 
your  lordship  say,  that  th:y  are  not  enough  to  niakc  the  thing  whercm 
they  arc  found,  of  the  kind  called  man,  and  not  of  the  kind  called  babooiu 
because  the  difference  of  tlKse  kinds  is  real  ?  If  this  bo  not  real  enough  ro 
make  ti.e  thing  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another,  I  do  not  &ee  how  animal 
rationale  can  be  enough  really  to  distinguish  a  man  from  an  horse ;  for  that 
js  but  the  uominali  not  real  essence  of  that  kind,  designed  by  ttc  naioi: 
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name  ;  tlie  having  the  essence,  and  the  having  that  con- 
formity, must  needs  be  the  same  thing:  since  to  bd 
of  any  species,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  that  spe- 
cies, is  all  one.  As  for  example,  to  be  a  man,  or  of 
the  species  man,  and  to  have  right  to  the  name  man,  is 
the  same  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  species 
man,  and  have  the  essence  of  a  man,  is  the  same  thing. 

Now 


man  :  and  yet  I  suppose,  every  one  thinks  it  real  enough  to  make  a  real 
difference  between  that  and  other  kinds.  And  if  nothing  will  serve  the 
turn,  to  MAKE  things  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another  (which,  as  I  hav« 
showed,  signifies  no  more  but  ranking  of  them  under  different  specific 
names)  but  their  real  unknown  constitutions,  which  are  the  real  essences 
we  are  speaking  of,  I  fear  it  would  be  a  long  while  before  we  should  have 
really  different  kimls  of  substances,  or  distinct  names  for  them,  unless  we 
could  distinguish  them  by  these  differences,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct 
conceptions.  For  I  think  it  would  not  be  readily  answered  me,  if  I 
should  demand,  wherein  lies  the  real  difference  in  the  internal  constitution 
of  a  stag  from  that  of  a  buck,  which  arc  each  of  them  very  well  known  to 
be  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  the  other ;  and  nobody  questions  but  that  the 
kinds,  whereof  each  of  them  is,  are  really  different. 

Your  lordship  farther  says,  '  And  this  difference  doth  not  depend  upo« 

*  the  complex  ideas  of  substances,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes  toge. 
'  thcr  in  their  minds.'  I  confess,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  thiS| 
because  I  do  not  know  what  tli^ se  complex  ideas  of  substances  are,  where- 
by men  arbitrarily  join  modes  together  in  their  minds.  But  I  am  apt  to 
think  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  matter,  by  the  words  that  follow,  which 
are  these  *.  '  For  let  them  mistake  in  their  complication  of  ideas,  either  in 
'  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  dorh  net  belong  to  them  \  and  let  their 

*  ideas  be  what  they  please,  the  real  essence  of  a  man,  and  an  horse,  and 

*  a  tree,  are  just  what  they  were* 

The  mistake  I  spoke  of,  I  humbly  suppose,  is  this,  that  things  are  here 
taken  to  be  distinguished  by  their  real  essences ;  when,  by  the  very  way. 
of  spetfking  of  them,  it  is  clear,  that  they  are  already  distinguished  by 
their  nominal  essences,  and  arc  so  taken  to  be.  For  what,  I  beseech  your 
lordship,  docs  your  lordship  mean,  when  you  say,  '  The  real  essence  of  a 
'  man,  and  an  horse,  and  a  tree,'  but  that  there  are  such  kinds  already  set 
out  by  the  signification  of  these  names,  man,  horse,  tree  ?  And  what,  I 
beseech  your  lordship,  is  the  signification  of  each  of  these  specific  names^ 
but  the  complex  idea  it  stands  for  ?  And  that  complex  idea  is  the  nomi« 
nal  essence,  and  nothine  else.  So  that  taking  man,  as  your  lordf  hip  does 
here,  to  stand  for  a  kind  or  sort  of  individuals,  all  which  agree  in 
that  common  complex  idea,  which  that  specific  name  stands  for,  it  is  cer. 
tain  that  the  real  essence  of  all  the  individuals  comprehended  under  th^ 
specific  name  man,  in  your  use  of  it,  would  be  just  the  same  ;  let  others 
leave  out  or  put  into  tbeixcomplcx  idea  of  man  what  they  please  \  because 
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I?ow  since  nothing  can  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the 
name  man,  but  what  has  a  conformity  to  the  abstract 
idea  the  name  man  stands  for;  nor  any  thing  be  a  man, 
or  have  a  right  to  the  species  man,  but  what  has  the 
essence  of  that  species ;  it  follows,  that  the  abstract  idea 
for  which  the  name  stands,  and  the  essence  of  the  species, 
is  one  and  the  same.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  ohsen-e, 
that  the  essences  of  the  sorts  of  things,  and  consequently 
the.  sorting,  of  this,  is  tlic  workmanship  of  the  under- 
standing, that  absti^acts  and  makes  those  general  ideas. 

§.  13. 


the  real  essence  on  which  that  unaltered  complex  idea,  i.  c.  those  propeN 
ties  depend,  must  necessarily  be  concluded  to  be  the  same. 

For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  using  the  name  man,  in  this  plK(» 
jour  lordship  uses  it  lor  that  complex  idea  which  is  in  your  lord«ih]ps 
mind  of  that  species.  So  that  your  lordship,  by  putting  it  for,  or  substi- 
tuting  it  in  the  place  of  that  complex  idea  where  you  say  the  real  essence  of 
it  is  just  as  it  was,  or  the  very  same  as  it  was,  does  suppose  the  idea  it 
stands  for  to  be  steadily  the  same.  For,  if  1  change  the  signi6cation  of 
the  word  man,  whereby  it  may  not  comprehend  just  the  same  individuab 
ilirhich  in  your  lordship's  sense  it  does,  but  shut  out  some  of  those  that  to 
your  lordship  are  men  in  your  signification  of  the  word  man,  or  take  in 
others  to  which  your  lordship  does  not  allow  the  name  man  ;  I  do  net 
think  you  will  say,  that  the  real  essence  of  man  in  both  these  senses  is  the 
same.  And  yet  your  lordship  seems  to  say  so,  when  you  say,  *  Let  men 
'  mistake  in  the  complication  of  their  ideas,  either  in  leavingout  or  putting 
*  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them ;'  and  let  their  ideas  be  what  they  please, 
the  real  essence  of  the  individuals  comprehended  under  the  names  annexed 
to  these  ideas,  will  be  the  same :  for  so,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  must  be 
put,  to  make  out  what  your  lordship  aims  at.  For  as  your  lordship  putt 
It  by  the  name  of  man,  or  any  other  specific  name,  your  lordship  seems  to 
me  to  suppose,  that  that  name  stands  for^  and  not  for  the  same  idea,  at 
the  same  time. 

For  example,  my  lord,  let  your  lordship's  idea,  to  which  yoo  vast 
the  sign  man,  be  a  rational  animal :  let  another  man's  idea  be  a  ratiosal 
animal  of  such  a  shape  ;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal  of  such  a 
si/e  and  shape,  leaving  out  rationality  ;  let  a  fourth's  be  an  animal  with 
a  body  of  such  a  shape,  and  an  immaterial  substance,  with  a  power  of  m« 
soning  ;  let  a  fifth  leave  out  of  his  idea  an  immaterial  substance,  lii' 
plain  every  one  of  thcr^e  will  call  his  a  m<nn,  as  well  a5  your  lordship ;  an^ 
yet  it  13  as  plain  that  men,  as  standing  for  all  these  distinct,  complex  idos 
carrot  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  internal  constitution,  i.  c.  the  sane 
mil  CMcnce.  The  truth  is,  every  distinct  abstract  idea  with  a  name  to  it| 
mjikrs  a  real  distinct  kind,  whatever  the  real  essence  (which  wc  kno» 
not  of  sny  of  them)  be. 

ArJ 
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.  4.  13.  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to     They  are  the- 
forget,  much  less  to  deuy,  that  nature  in     T^'^'?^?" 
the  production  of  .things  makes  several  of    undemand- 
them  alike:  there  is  nothing  more  obvious,     ing,  but  have 
especially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all     their  founda. 
things  propagated  by  seed.  But  yet,  I  think,     ^J°"  V*  ^^^ 
we  may  say  the  sorting  of  them  under  names     things "  ^ 
is  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding, 
taking  occasion  from  the  similitude  it  observes  amongst 
them  to  make  abstract  general  ideas,  and  set  them  up 
in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them  as  patterns 
or  forms  (for  in  that  sense  the  word  form  has  a  veiy 
proper  signification)  to  which  as  particular  things  ex- 
bting  are  found  to  agree,  so  they  come  to  be  of  that  spe- 

And  therefore  I  grant  it  true  what  your  lordship  says  in  the  next  wordsj 
'.  And  let  the  nominal  essences  differ  ^ever  so  much,  the  real  common  es- 
'  sence  or  nature  of  the  several  kinds,  arc  not  at  ail  altered  by  them,'  i.  e« 
lliat  our  thoughts  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  constitutions  that  are  in 
things  that  exist,  there  is  nothing  more  certain.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that 
(fae  change  of  ideas,  to  which  we  annex  them,  can  and  does  alter  the  sig« 
nification  of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter  the  kinds,  which  by  these 
names  we  rank  and  sort  them  into.  Your  lordship  farther  adds,  '  And 
'  these  real  essences  are  unchangeable,'  i.  e.  the  iniemal  constitutions  are 
unchangeable.  Of  what,  1  beseech  your  lordship,  are  the  mternal  consti* 
tnttons  unchangeable  ?  Not  of  any  thirg  that  exists,  but  oi  God  alone  ; 
fer  they  may  be  changed  all  as  easily  by  that  Jiard  ihat  made  them,  as  the 
^emal  frame  of  a  watch.  What  then  is  it  thai  is  unchangeabic  ?  The 
internal  constitution,  or  real  essence  of  a  ipecics ;  which,  in  plain  English^ 
it  no  more  but  this,  whilst  the  same  specific  name,  v.  g.  of  man,  horse, 
or  tree,  is  annexed  to,  or  made  the  sign  of  ihc  same  abstract  conipiex  idea, 
onder  which  I  rank  several  individuals  ;  it  is  imposoibie  but  the  real  consti* 
cation  on  which  that  unaltered,  complex  idea,  or  nominal  essence  depends, 
must  be  the  same,  i.  e.  in  other  words,  where  we  find  all  the  sa|ne  pro* 
perties,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  there  is  the  same  real,  internal  con« 
stitation  from  which  those  properties  flow. 

.  fiut  your  lordship  proves  the  real  essences  to  be  unchangeable,  becausa 
God  makes  them,  in  these  following  words  :  *  For,  however  there  may 
'  happen  some  variety  in  individuals  by  particular  accidents,  yet  thees. 
'  sences  of  men,  and  horses,  and  treca,  remain  al^^ays  the  same  ;  because 
'  they  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
*  who  hath  .made  several  sorts  of  beings.' 

It  is  true,  the  real  constitutions  or  essences  of  particular  things^xisting 
do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  Creator  :  but 
their  being  ranked  into  sorts,  under  such  and  such  names,  does  depend^ 
and  wholly  depend,  on  the  ideas  of  men. 

cies 
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cics,  have  that  denomination,  or  are  put  into  that  daffis. 
For  when  we  say,  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horse ;  this  jus- 
tice,  that  cruelty ;  this  a  watch,  that  a  jack ;  what  do 
we  else  but  rank  tilings  under  different  specific  names^  as 
agreeing  to  those  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  have  made 
those  names  the  signs  ?  And  what  are  the  essences  of 
those  species  set  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  those 
abstract  ideas  in  the  mind ;  which  are  as  it  were  the 
bonds  between  particular  things  that  exist  and  the  names 
they  are  to  be  ranked  under  ?  And  when  general  names 
have  any  connexion  with  particular  beings,  these  abstract 
ideas  are  the  medium  that  unites  them  :  so  that  the  es* 
sences  of  species,  as  distinguished  and  denominated  by 
us,  neither  are  nor  can  lie  any  diing  but  those  precise 
abstract  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds.  And  therefore  the 
supposed  real  essences  of  substances,  if  different  from 
our  abstract  ideas,  cannot  be  the  essences  of  the  species 
we  rank  things  into.  For  two  species  may  be  one  as 
rationally,  as  two  different  essences  be  the  essence  of  one 
species:  and  I  demand  what  are  the  alterations  mayor 
may  not  be  in  a  horse  or  lead,  without  making  either  of 
them  to  be  of  anotlier  species  ?  In  determining  the  spc- 
iies  of  things  by  our  abstract  ideas,  this  is  easy  to  re- 
solve :  but  if  any  one  will  regulate  himself  herein  by 
supposed  real  essences,  he  will,  I  suppose,  be  at  a  loss; 
and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know  when  any  thing  pre- 
cisely ceases  to  be  of  the  species  of  a  horse  or  lead. 
Eachdistinct  §•  I"**-  Nor  will  any  one  wonder,  that  I 
abstract  idea  say  thesc  esscnccs,  or  abstract  ideas  (which 
is  a  distinct  ^re  the  measures  of  name,  and  the  bounda- 
essence.  ^^-^^  ^^  species)  are  the  workmanship  of  the 

understanding,  who  considers,  that  at  least  the  complex 
ones  are  often,  in  several  men,  different  collections  of 
limple  ideas  :  and  therefore  that  is  covetousncss  to  one 
man,  which  is  not  so  to  another.  Nay,  even  in  sub- 
stances, where  their  abstract  ideas  seem  to  be  taken  from 
the  things  themselves,  they  are  not  constantly  the  same; 
no  not  in  that  species  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  and 
with  which  we  have  the  most  intimate  acquaintance:  it 
having  been  more  than  once  doubted,  wheilicr  the  faetm 
born  of  a  woman  were  a  man ;  even  so  fur,  as  that  it 
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bath  been  debated,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  to  be 
nourished  and  baptized  :  which  could  not  be,  if  the  ab- 
stract idea  or  essence,  to  which  the  name  man  belonged, 
were  of  nature's  making ;  and  were  not  the  uncertain 
and  various  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  tlie  under- 
i^tanding  put  together,  and  then  abstracting  it,  affixed 
a  name  to  it.  So  that  in  truth  every  distinct  abstract 
idea  is  a  distinct  essence  :  and  the  names  that  stand  for 
Buch  distinct  ideas  ai'e  the  names  of  things  essentially 
different  Thus  a  circle  is  as  essentially  different  from 
an  oval,  as  a  sheep  from  a  goat :  and  rain  is  as  essentially 
different  from  snow,  as  water  from  earth ;  that  abstract 
idea  which  is  the  essence  of  one  being  impossible  to  be 
communicated  to  the  other.  And  thus  any  two  abstract 
ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from  another,  with  two 
distinct  names  annexed  to  them,  constitute  two  distinct 
sorts,  or,  if  you  please,  species,  as  essentially  different 
as  any  two  of  the  most  remote,  or  opposite  in  the 
world. 

§.   15.  But  since  the  essences  of  things    Real  and 
are  thought,    by  some,    (and   not  without    nominal  es- 
reason)  to  be  wholly  unknown ;  it  may  not    ^"^^' 
be  amiss  to  consider  the  several  significations  of  the  word 
essence. 

First,  essence  may  be  taken  for  the  being  of  any  thing, 
whereby  it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real  internal,  but 
generally,  in  substances,  unknown  constitution  of  things, 
whereon  their  discoverable  qualities  depend,  may  be 
called  their  essence.  This  is  the  proper  original  signifir 
cation  of  the  word,  as  is  evident  from  the  formation  of 
it;  essentia,  in  its  primary  notation,  signifying  properly 
being.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  still  used,  when  we  speak 
of  the  essence  of  particular  things,  without  giving  them 
any.  name. 

Secondly,  the  learning  and  disputes  of  the  schools 
having  been  much  busied  about  genus  and  species,  the 
word  essence  has  almost  lost  its  primary  signification : 
and  instead  of  the  real  constitution  of  things,  has  been 
almost  wholly  applied  to  the  artificial  constitution  of 
genus  and  species.  It  is  true,  there  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed a  real  constitution  of  tlie  sorts  of  things ;  -  and  it 
^  Yql.1.  CJg  ^ 
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is  past  doubt,  there  must  be  some  real  constitution,  on 
which  any  collection  of  simple  ideas  co-existing  must 
depend.  But  it  being  evident,  that  things  are  ranked 
under  names  into  softs  or  species,  only  as  they  agree  to 
certain  abstract  ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed  those 
names :  the  essence  of  each  genus,  or  sort,  comes  to  be 
nothing  but  that  abstract  idea,  which  the  general,  or 
sortal  (if  I  may  have  leave  so  to  call  it  fi'oni  sort,  as  I 
do  general  from  genus)  name  stands  for.  And  this  we 
shall  find  to  be  that  which  the  word  essence  imports  in 
its  most  familiar  use.  Iliesc  two  sorts  of  essences,  I 
suppose,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  the  one  the  real, 
the  other  nominal  essence. 

Constant  §•  1^.  Between  the  nominal  essence  and 

connexion  the  name,  there  is  so  near  a  connexion,  that 
between  the  ([^^  name  of  any  soK  of  things  cannot  be 
nominal  es-  attributed  to  any  particular  being  but  what 
sence.  has  this  essence,  whereby  it  answers  that 

abstract   idea,    whereof  that    name   is  the 
sigh. 

Supposition,  §.  17.  Concerning  the  real  essences  of  cor- 
that  species  poreal  substaiices,  (to  mention  these  only) 
eulshcTb"  there  arc,  if  I  mistake  not,  two  opiriion& 
their  real  '^  hc  one  is  of  those,  who  using  the  word 
essences,  essence  for  they  know  not  what,  suppose  a 

useless.  certain  number  of  those  essences,  according 

to  which  all  natural  things  are  made,  and  wherein  they 
do  exacriy  every  one  of  them  partake,  and  so  become 
of  tliis  or  that  species.  The  other,  and  more  rational 
opinion,  is. of  those  who  look  on  all  natural  things  to 
bave  a  real,  but  unknown  constitution  of  their  insensi- 
ble parts ,  from  which  flow  those  sensible  qualities, 
^'hicli  serve  us  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another, 
according  as  we  have  occasion  to  rank  them  into  sorts 
under  common  denominations.  The  former  of  these 
opinions,  which  supposes  these  essences,  as  a  certain 
number  of  forms  or  moulds,  wherein  all  natural  things 
that  exist,  are  cast,  and  do  equally  partake,  has,  I  ima- 
gine, very  mncJ)  perplexed  the  knowledge  of  natural 
things.  The  frequent  productions  of  monsters,  in  all 
tlie  species  oi  am\\\^lt^^  and  of  changelings,  and  other 

'       "  strange 
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strange  issues  of  human  birth,  cany  with  them  diffi- 
cultieSy  not  possible  to  consi^st  with  .this  hypothesis  : 
since  it  is  as  impossible^  tiiat  two  things^  partaking 
exactly  of  the  same  real  essence,.  shoukL  have  different 
properties,  as  that  two  figures  partaking  of  the  same 
real  essence  of  a  circle  should  have  diiVerent  properties. 
Hut  were  there  no  other  reason  against  it,  yet  the  sup- 
position of  essences  that  cannot  be  known,  and  the 
making  of  th^m  nevertheless .  to  be  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  species  of  things^  is  so  wliolly  useless,  and 
unserviceable  to  any  part  of  our.  knowledge,  that  that 
alone  were  sufficient  to  make  us  lay  it  by,  and  content 
ourselves  witli  such  essences  of  the  sorts  or  species  of 
tilings  as  come  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge: 
which,  when  seriously  considered,  will  be  found,  as  I 
have  said,  to  be  nothing  else  but  those  abstract  com- 
plex ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed  distinct  general 
names. 

•    $.18.  Essences  being  thus  distinguished    Real  and  no. 
into  nominal  and  real,  we  may  fartlier  ob-    minalesscncc 
Berve,    that  in  the  species  of  simple  ideas    ^j^  k™\le"* 
and  mode%  they  are  always  the  same ;   but    and  modes, 
in  substances  always  quite  different    Thus    dlfFc^nt  in 
a  figure  including  a  space  between  three    svbstances. 
lines,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal,  essence  .of  a  tri- 
angle ;  it  being  not  only  the  abstract  idea  to  which  the 
general  name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  essentia  or  being 
of  the  thing  itself  that  foundation,  from  which  all  its 
'  properties  flow,  and  to  .which  they  are  all  inseparably 
annexed.     But  it-is  far.  otherwise  concerning  tliat  pared 
*  of  matter,  which  makes  tlie  ring  on  my  finger,  wherein 
these  two  essences  are  apparently  different     For  it  is 
^tbe  real  constitution  of  its  insensible  4)arts,.  on  which 
depend,  nil  those  properties  of  colour,  weight,  fusibi- 
-  iity, .  fixedness,  &c.  which  are  to  be  found  in  i^  which 
constitution  we  know  not,  and  so  having  no  particular 
idea  o^  have  no  name  that  is  the  sign  of  it     JBut  yet 
jtisits  colour,  "weight,  fusibility,  fixedness,  &c.  which 
rijnakes  it  to  be  gold^  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that  name, 
T^rhiebis  therefore  its  nominal  essence:  since  nothing 
in  be  called  gold  but  :what  has  a  conforvcoi^  ^i  ^^- 

- .':  Gga  v«^ 
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ties  to  that  abstract  complex  idea,  to  which  that  name 
is  annexed.  But  this  distinction  of  essences  belonging 
particularly^  to  substances,  Ave  shall,  when  we  come  to 
consider  their  names,  have  an  occasion  to  treat  of  more 

fully. 

Essences  in-  §.  19.  That  such  abstract  ideas,  with 
gencrable  names  to  them,  as  we  have  been  speaking 
andincor.  ^f^  ^^^  essences,  may  farther  appeiur  by 
f"P  ^  ^-  what  we  are  told  concerning  .essences,  viz. 

that  they  arc  all  ingcnerable  and  incorruptible.     Which 
fcannot  he  true  of  the  real  constitutions  of  things  which 
begin   and    perish  with  them.      All  things  that  existj 
besides  their  author,  are  all  liable  to  change ;  especially 
those  things  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked 
into  bands  under  distinct  names  or  ensigns.     Thus  that 
which  was  grass  to-day,  is  to-morrow   the  flesh  of  a 
cheep;   and   within  a  few  days  after  becomes  part  of 
a  man  :  in  all  which,  and  the  like  changes,  it  is  evident 
tiieir  real  essence,  i.  e.  that  constitution,  whereon  the 
properties  of  these  several  things  depended,  is  destroy- 
ed and  perishes  with  them.     But  essences  being  taken 
for  ideas,  established  in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed 
to  them,  they  are  supposed  to  remain  steadily  the  same, 
whatever  mutations  the  particular  substances  are  liable 
to.      For  whatever  becomes  of  Alexander   and  Buce- 
phalus, the  ideas  to  which  man  and  hor^e  are  annexed, 
arc  supposed  nevertheless  to  remain  the  same  ;  and  so 
tlie  essences  of  those  species  are  preserved  whole  and 
uridestroyed,  whatever  ciianges  happen  to  any,  or  all  of 
the  individuals  of  those  species.      Ry  this   means  the 
essence  of  a  species  rests  safe  ^nd  entire,  without  the  ex* 
ihtence  of  so  much  as  one  individual  of  that  kind.    For 
were   tliere  now  no  circle  existing   any  where  in  tbc 
world,   (as  perhaps  that  figure  exis^  not  any  where  ex- 
actly marked  out)  yet  the  idea  annexed  to  that  naiue 
would  not  cease  to  be  what  it  is;  nor  cease  to  be  as i 
pattern  to  determine  which  of  the  particular  fiii;ttrcswe 
meet  with  have  or  have  not  a  right  to  the  name  circle, 
and  so  to  show  which  of  them  hy  having  that  essencCi 
was  of  thai  species.      And  though  there  neither  wc** 
nor  had  becu  u\  vveA.w\^  ^wOc^^V^^^t.as  aa  unicoro»  i' 
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such  a  fish  as  a  mermaid  ;  yet  supposing  those  names  to 
stand  for  complex  abstract  ideas  that  contained  no  in- 
consistency in  them,  the  essence  of  a  mermaid  is  as  in- 
telligible as  that  of  a  man ;  and  the  idea  of  an  unicorn 
as  certain,  steady,  and  permanent  as  that  of  a  horse. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  immutability  of  essences  proves  them  to  be  only 
abstract  ideas ;  and  is  founded  on  the  relation  establish-^ 
ed  between  them,  and  certain  sounds  as  signs  of  them ; 
and  will  always  be  true  as  long  as  the  same  name  caii 
have  the  same  signification. 

§  20.  To  conclude,   this  is  that  which  in    ^^^  .^  , 
short  I  would  say,  viz.  that  all  the  great    tion. 
business  of  genera  and  species,  and  their 
^essences,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  That  men  mak-^ 
ing  abstract  ideas,  and  settling  them  in  their  minds  with 
names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable  themselves 
to  consider  things,  and  discourse  of  them  as  it  were  in 
bundles,   for  the  easier  and  readier  improvement  and 
communication  of  their  knowledge ;  which  would  ad- 
vance but  slowly,  were  their  words  and  thoughts  con* 
fined  only  to  particulars. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  Names  of  Simple  Ideas^ 

§.  1.  TPHOUGH  all  words,  as  I  have 
JL  shown,  signify  notliing  imme- 
diately but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker ;  yet  upon  a  nearer  survey  we  shall 
find  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  mixed 
modes,  (under  which  I  comprise  relations 
too)  and  natural  substances,  have  each  of  them  some- 
thing peculiar  and  different  from  tlie  other.  For  ex; 
ample :  •       . 

§.  2.  First,  The  names  of  simple  ideas 
and  substances,  with  the  abstract  ideas  in 
the  mind,  which  they  immediately  signifv, 


Names  of 
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substances^ 
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stances  inti-  intimate  also  some  real  existence,  iron 
mate  real  which  was  derived  their  original  pattern. 
existence.  jj^j-  ^^  names  of  mixed  modes  terminate 
in  the  idea  that  is  in  tiie  mind,  and  lead  not  the 
thoughts  any  farther,  as  we  shall  see  more  at  large  in 
^e  following  chapter. 

%.  Names  of  ^.  3.  Secondly,  The  names  of  simple 
simple  ideas  ideas  and  modes  signify  always  the  real  as 
and  modes  ^^jj  ^g  nominal  essence  of  their  specieiL 
ways  bo^th  ^^^  ^^^  names  of  natural  substances  sigqify 
realand  rarely,    if  ever,    any  thing  but  bardy  the 

nominal  es-  nommal  essences  of  those  species ;  as  we 
sence.  g||^l  show  in  the  chlipter  that  treats  of  the 

names  of  substances  in  particular. 

§•4'.  Thirdly,  The  names  of  simple 
fimpleTdeas  ^^^^^  ^^6  not  Capable  of  any  definition ;  the 
andcfinable.      names  of  all  complex  ideas  are.      It  has 

not,  that  I  know,  been  yet  observed  by 
any  body,  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  oi 
being  defined ;  the'  want  whereof  is  (as  I  am  apt  to 
think)  not  seldom  the  occasion  of  great  wrangling  and 
obscurity  in  men's  discourses,  whilst  some  demand  de- 
finitions of  terms  that  cannot  be  defined ;  and  others 
think  they  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  in  an  explication 
made  by  a  more  general  word,  and  its  restriction,  (or, 
to  speak  in  terms  of  art,  by  a  genus  and  difference) 
when  even  after  such  definition  made  according  to  rule, 
those  who  hear  it  have  often  no  more  a  clear  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  than  tliey  had  before. 
This  at  least  I  think,  tliat  the  showing  wliat  words  are, 
and  what  are  not  capable  of  definitions,  and  wherein 
consists  a  good  definition,  is  not  wholly  besides  our 
present  purpose ;  and  perhaps  will  afford  so  much  light 
to  tlie  nature  of  these  signs,  and  our  ideas,  as  to  deserve 
a  more  particular  consideration. 

If  all  were  §*  •^'   ^  ^^'^  "^^  '^^^  trouble  mysclf  to 

definable,  it  prove  that  all  terms  are  not  definable  firom 

would  be  a  that,  progress  4ii   infinitum,    which   it  will  ^ 

process «ii^  visibly   lead    us   into,    if  we   should    allow 

infinitum.  ^^^^^  ^jj  ^^^^  ^^jj   ^  defined.     FoT  if 

tlic  terms  of  cue  A^la\\\\\o\v  v;^\^  ^\ikl  to  be  defined  by 
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another,  where  at  last  should  we  stop  ?  But  I  shall  from 
the  uature  of  our  ideas,  and  the  signification  of  our 
words,  show,  why  some  names  can,  and  others  cannot 
be  defined,  and.  which  they  are. 

§.  6.  I  think  it  is  agreed,  that  a  defini-     y^^  ^  ^^^^ 
tion  is  nothing  else   but  the  showing  the    miionis. 
meaning  of  one  word  by  several  other  not 
A^ynonimous  terms.     The  meaning  of  words  being  only 
tlie  ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for  by  him  that  uses 
them,  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  showed,  or  the 
word   is  defined,  when  by   other  words  the  idea  it  is 
made  the  sign  of,  and  annexed  to,  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  is  as  it  were  represented,  or  set  before   the 
view  of  another;  and  thus  its  signification  ascertained : 
this  is  the  only  use  and  end  of  definitions ;  atld  there*- 
fore  the  only  measure  of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  good  dcfi 
nition. 

§.  7.  This  being  premised,    I  say,    that    simple  ideas 
the  names  of  simple  ideas,  and  those  only    why  unde. 
are  incapable  of  being  defined.     The  rea-    finable^ 
son  whereof  is  this,  that  the  several  terms 
of  a  definition,  signifying  several  ideas,  they  can  all 
together  by  no  means  represent  an  idea,  which  has  no 
composition  at  all :  and  therefore  definition,  which  is 
properly  nothing  but  the  showing  the  meaning  of  one 
word   by  several   others  not  signifying  each  the.sam^ 
tiling,  can  in  the  names  of  simple  ideas  have  no  place. 

i.  8.  The  not  observing   this   ditlerence     . 
in  our  ideas,    and   their  names,    has  pro-     nKitibn* 
duced  that  eminent  trifling  in  the  schools, 
which  is  so  easy  to  be  observed  in  the  definitions  they 
give  us  of  some  few  of  these  simple  ideas.     For  as  to 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  even  those  masters  of  defini* 
tions  were  fain  to  leave  them  untouched,   merely  by  the 
impossibility  they  found   in   it     What  more  exquisite 
jargon  could   tlie  wit  of  man  invent,  than   this  defini* 
tion,  "  The  act  of  a  being  in  power,   as  far  forth  us  in 
"  power  ?"  which  would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to 
whom  it  was   not  already   known   by  its  famous   ab- 
surdity, to  guess  what  word  it  could  ever  be  supposed 
.to  be  the  explication  of.     If  Tully,  asking  a  Dutcinnau 
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what  "  beweeginge"  was,  should  have  received  this 
explication  in  his  own  language,  that  it  was  **  actus 
•*  entis  in  potentia  quatenus  in  potentia  ;*'  I  ask  whether 
any  one  can  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  understood 
what  the  word  "  beweeginge"  signified,  or  have  guessed 
what  idea  a  Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his  mind,  and 
would  signify  to  another,  \vhen  he  used  that  sound. 

§.  9.  Nor  have  the  modern  philosophers,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  and 
speak  intelligibly,  much  better  succeeded  in  defining 
simple  ideas,  whether  by  explaining  their  causes,  or  any 
otherwise.  The  atomists,  who  define  motion  to  be  a 
passage  from  one  place  to  another,  what  do  they  more 
than  put  one  synonymous  word  for  another  ?  For  what 
is  passage  other  than  motion  ?  And  if  they  were  asked 
what  passage  was,  how  would  tiiey  better  define  it  thaa 
by  motion  ?  For  is  it  not  at  least  as  proper  and  signi- 
ficant to  say,  passage  is  a  motion  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  to  say,  motion  is  a  passage,  &c.  ?  This  is 
to  translate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change  tw© 
words  of  the  same  signification  one  for  another  ;  which, 
tj^heii  one  is  better  understood  than  the  other,  may  serve 
to  discover  what  idea  the  unknown  stands  for;  but  is 
Very  far  from  a  definition,  unless  we  will  say  every 
English  word  in  the  dictionary  is  the  definition  of  the 
Latin  word  it  answers,  and  that  motion  is  a  definition 
of  motus.  Nor  will  the  successive  application  of  tlic 
parts  of  the  superficies  of  one  body  to  those  of  anothen 
which  the  Cartesians  give  us,  pix)ve  a  much  better  defi- 
nition of  motion,  when  well  examined. 

§.  10.  '*  The   act  of  perspicuous,  as  ftr 
^^gnu  forth    as   pei'spicuous,''  is  another  peripa- 

tetic definition  of  a  simple  idea.;  which  though  not 
more  abMird  than  the  former  of  motion,  yet  betrays  its 
uscle^»sncss  and  iiiJ-igniticancv  more  plainly,  because  ex- 
perience will  easily  convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot 
make  the  meaning  of  the  word  light  (which  it  pretends 
to  define)  at  all  understood  by  a  blind  man;  but  the 
drfniition  of  motion  appears  not  at  first  sight  so  uselef^S; 
beeatise  it  escapes  this  way  of  trial.  For  tliis  simple 
idea,  cutcrmo;^  V>^'  \X\^  Xvi\iic\\  ^^  ^^\l  as  sight,  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  show  an  example  of  any  one.  who  has  no 
other  way  to  get  the  idea  of  motion,  but  barely  by  the 
definition  of  that  name.  Those  who  tell  us,  that  liglit 
is  a  great  number  of  little  globules,  striking  briskly  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  speak  more  intelligibly  than  the 
schools ;  but  yet  these  words  ever  so  well  understood 
would  make  the  idea  the  word  light  stands  for  no  more 
known  to  a  man  that  understands  it  not  before,  tlian  if 
one  should  tell  him,  that  light  was  nothing  but  a  com- 
pany of  little  tennis-balls,  which  fairies  all  day  long 
struck  with  rackets  against  some  men's  foreheads,  whilst 
they  passed  by  others.  For  granting  this  explication  of 
the  thing  to  be  true ;  yet  the  idea  of  the  cause  of  light, 
if  we  had  it  ever  so  exact,  would  no  more  give  us  the 
idea  of  light  itself,  as  it  is  such  a  particular  perception 
in  us,  than  the  idea  of  the  figure  and  motion  of  a  sharp 
piece  of  steel  would  give  us  the  idea  of  that  pain  which 
it  is  able  to  cause  in  us.  For  the  cause  of  any  sensa- 
tion, and  the  sensation  itself,  in  all  the  simple  ideas  of 
one  sense,  are  two  ideas;  and  two  ideas  so  diflerent  and 
dbtant  one  from  another,  that  no  two  can  be  more  so. 
And  therefore  should  Des  Cartes's  globules  strike  ever 
80  long  on  the  retina  of  a  man,  who  was  blind  by  a 
gutta  serena,  he  would  thereby  never  have  any  idea  of 
light,  or  any  thing  approaching  it,  though  he  under- 
stood what  little  globules  were,  and  what  striking  on 
another  body  was,  ever  so  well.  And  therefore  the 
Cartesians  very  well  distinguish  between  that  light  which 
is  the  cause  of  that  sensation  in  us,  and  the  idea  which 
is  produced  in  us  by  it,  and  is  that  which  is  properly 
light 

^.11.  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  sliown.     Simple  ideas, 
are  only  to  be  got  by  those  impressions  ob-     ^A^^"^^^' 
jects  themselves  make  on  our  minds,  by  the     ^\^^^  ^x. 
proper  inlets  appointed   to  each  sort.     If    plained. 
they  are  not  received  triis  way,  all  the  words 
in  the  world,  made  use  of  to  explain  or  define  any  of 
their  names,  will  never  be  able  to  produce  in  us  th(9 
idea  it  stands  for.     For  words  l^rig  sounds  can  pro- 
duce in   us  no  other  simple  ideas,  than  of  those  very 
sounds;  nor  excite  any  in  us,  but  h^  tSoaX  n^>xccv»x^ 
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connexion  which  is  known  to  be  between  them  and 
those  simple  ideas,  which  common  use  has  made  them 
signs  of.  He  tlmt  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  try  if  any 
words  can  give  him  the  taste  of  a  pine-apple,  and  make 
him  have  the  true  idea  of  the  relish  of  that  celebrated 
delicious  fruit  So  far  as  he  is  told  it  has  a  resem- 
blance with  any  tastes,  whereof  he  has  the  ideas  already 
in  his  memory,  imprinted  there  by  sensible  objects  not 
strangers  to  his  palate,  so  far  may  he  approach  that 
resemblance  in  his  mind.  But  this  is  not  giving  us  that 
idea  by  a  definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  sim^e 
if  leas  by  their  known  names;  which  will  be  still  very 
diftbrent  from  the  true  taste  of  that  fruit  itself.  In 
liglit  and  colours,  and  all  other  simple  ideas,  it  is  the 
same  thing ;  for  the  signiii  cation  of  sounds  is  not  natih* 
ral,  but  only  imposed  and  arbitrary.  And  ao  defini* 
lion  of  ligh^  or  redness,  is  more  fitted,  or  able  to 
produce  either  of  those  ideas  in  us,  than  the  sound  light 
or  red  by  itself.  For  to  hope  to  produce  an  idea  of 
light,  or  colour,  by  a  sound,  however  formed,  is  to 
expect  that  sounds  should  be  visible,  or  colours  audible, 
ami  to  make  the  ears  do  the  office  of  all  tl>e  other 
senses.  Whicli  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  we  might 
taste,  smell,  and  see  by  the  ears;  a  sort  of  philosophy 
worthy  only  of  Sancho  Panca,  who  had  die  faculty  to 
see  Dulcinea  hy  hearsay.  And  therefore  he  tliat  has 
not  betbrc  received  into  his  mind,  by  the  proper  inlet, 
the  simple  itica  which  any  word  stands  for,  can  never 
com-^  to- know  the  signilication  of  that  word  by  any 
other  words  or  sounds  whatsoever,  put  togetlier  accord- 
ing to  iuiy  rules  of  delinition.  The  only  way  is  by 
a()plyin^  to  Lis  senses  the  proper  objcQ:,  and  so  prch 
duciiig  tluit  icU^a  in  him,  for  which  he  has  learned 
the  n:nn(!  ciIitvuIy.  A  studious  blind  man.  who  liad 
niijihtily  b'^wx  Li^  hciKl  about  visible  objects,  and  made 
use  of  the  v.xplication  of  his  bcA)ks  and  friends,  to  un- 
dcrsta»id  those  names  of  Iii>ht  and  colours,  which  often 
came  in  his  wav,  brajri^ed  one  day,  that  he  now  uuJer^ 
stood  what  scarlet  signilicd.  Upon  which  his  tWcml 
demanding,  w\ial  ^cw^Ylet  was  ?  the  blind  man  answered. 
It  was  like  tV\e  souud  ol ^ \.t\i\vv^x.  ^>\^V.^vicb  an  undcr- 
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iag  of  the  name  of  any  other  simple  idea  will  h» 

who   hopes  to   get  it  only  from  a  definition,  or 

words  made  use  of  to  explain  it. 
IS.,   The  case  is  quite  otherwise  in    Thecontn. 
►lex  ideas ;  which  consisting  of  several    "^7  showed  za 
.e  ones,  it  is  in  the  power  of  words,     ^^j  w- 
ling  for  the  several  ideas  that  make  that    instanc^of 
losition,  to  .imprint  complex  ideas  in    a  statue  and 
dund,  which  were  never  there  before,     rainbow. 
so.  make  their  names  be  understood, 
ich  collections  of  ideas,  passing  under  one  namCi 
ition,  or  the  teaching  the  signification  of  one  word 
^veral  others,  has  place,  and  may  make  us  under- 
[  the  names  of  things,  which  never  came  within 
*each  of  our  senses;  and  frame  ideas  suitable  to 
I  in  other  men's  minds,  when  they  use  tliose  names: 
ided  that  none  of  the  terms  of  the  definition  stand 
my  such  simple  ideas,  which  he  to  whom  the  ex- 
tioQ  is  made  has  never  yet  had  in  this  thought  Thus 
word  statue  may  be  explained  to  a  blind  man  by 
*  words,  when  picture  cannot ;  his  senses  having 
I  him  the  idea  of  figure,  but  not  of  colours,  which 
ifore  words  cannot  excite  in  him.     This  gained  tho 

to  tlie  painter  against  the  statuary  :  each  of  which 
mding  for  the  excellency  of  his  art,  and  the  statu* 
)ragging  that  his  was  to  be  preferred,  because  it 
led  farther,  and  even  ttiose  who  had  lost  tlieir  eyes 
I  yet  perceive  tlie  excellency  of  it,  the  painter 
^  to  refer  himself  to  the  judgment  of  a  blind  man; 

being  brought  where  there  was  a  statue,  made  by 
me,  and  a  picture  drawn  by  the  other,  he  was  first 
D  the. statue,  in  which  he  traced  with  his  hands  all 
ineaments  of  tiie  face  and  bQdy,  and  with  great 
ration  applauded  .the  skill  of  the  workman.  But 
I  led  to  the  picture;  and  having  his  hands  laid 
I  it,  was  told,  that  now  he  touched  tiie  head,  and 
the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  &c«  as  his  hands  moved 

the  parts  of  the  picture  on  tiie  cloth,  without 
ng  any  tlie  least  distinction :  whereupon  he  cried 
that  certainly  that  must  needs  be  u  very  admirul)le 
diviue  [nece  of  workmansliip,  wuicU  v:o\A>i  x^^^^vir 
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sent  to  them  all  those  parts,  where  he  could'  neither 
feel  nor  perceive  any  thing. 

§.  IJ.  lie  that  should  use  the  word  rainbow  to  one 
who  knew  all  those  colours,  but  yet  had  never  seen 
that  pho^nomeuon,  would,  by  enumerating  the  figure, 
largeness,  position  and  order  of  the  colours,  so  well 
define  tliat  word,  that  it  might  be  perfectly  under- 
wood. But  yet  that  definition,  how  exact  and  perfect 
soever,  would  never  make  a  Wind  man  understand  it ; 
because  several  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  that  cam- 
plex  one,  being  such  as  he  never  received  by  sensation 
and  experience,  no  words  are  able  to  excite  them  in  his 
mind. 

The  same  of  §'  ^^'  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  showed, 
complex  can  only  be  got  by  experience,   from  tliosc 

ideas  when  ohjects,  which  aref  proper  to  produce  in  us 
5°^.°\^/j^  those  perceptions.  When  by  this  means 
by  wwds.^       we  have  our  minds  stored  with  them,  and 

know  the  names  for  them,  then  wc  are  in 
a  condition  to  deline,  and  by  definition  to  understand 
the  names  of  complex  ideas,  that  are  made  up  of  them; 
But  when  any  term  stands  for  a  simple  idea,  that  a  man 
has  never  yet  had  in  his  mind,  it  is  impossible  by  anv 
word^  to  make  known  its  meaning  to  him.  When  any 
term  stands  for  an  idea  a  man  is  acquainted  with,  but 
is  ignorant  that  that  term  is  the  sign  of  it;  there  ano- 
ther name,  of  the  same  idea  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to,  may  make  him  understand  its  meaning.  But 
in  no  case  whatsoever  is  any  name,  of  any  simple  idea, 
capable  of  a  dertnition. 

4.  Names  of         §•  l'^-  Fourthly,    But  though  the  names 
simple  ideas      of  simple  idcas,  have  not  the  helpof  defioi- 
least  doubt,      tion    to   dctcruiine    their  signification,  yet 
"  •  that  hinders  not  but  that  they  are  gencrallr 

less  doubtful  and  uncertain,  than  those  of  mixed  modes 
and  substances :  because  ibey  standing  only  for  one  sim- 
ple perception,  men,  for  the  most  part,  easily  and  per- 
iectly  agree  in  tiicir  signification ;  and  there  is  liiw 
room  for  mistake  and  wrangling  about  their  meaning. 
He  that  knows  once  that  whiteness  is  the  name  of  tW 
colour  Ue  \v^s  o\>^vi\Nv:<i  \\i  ^s\av^  or  milk,  \iillnotb« 

apt 
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apt  to  misapply  that  word,  as  long  as  he  retains  that 
idea;  which  when  he  has  quite  lost,  he  is  not  apt  to 
mistake  the  meaning  of  it,  biit  perceives  he  under- 
stands it  not  There  is  neither  a  multiplicity  of  sim- 
ple ideas  to  be  put  together,  which  makes  the  doubt* 
fulness  in  the  names  pf  mixed  modes ;  nor  a  supposed, 
but  an  unknown  real  essence,  with  properties  depend- 
ing thereon,  the  precise  number  whereof  is  also  un- 
known, which  makes  the  difficulty  in  the  names  of 
substances.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  simple  ideas  the 
\vhole  signification  of  the  name  is  known  at  once,  and 
/consists  not  of  parts,  whereof  more  or  less  being  put 
in,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  and  so  the  signification  of 
name  be  obscure  or  uncertain. 

§.  16.  Fifthly,  This  farther  may  be  ob-     5.  Simple 
served  concernins^  simple  ideas  and  their    Jf^^^^^havc 

icw  ascents 

names,  that  they  have   but  few  ascents  in     iniinelprx- 
}ine&  praedicamentali  (as  they  call  it)  from    dicamentali. 
the  lowest  species  to  the  summum  genus. 
The  reason  whereof  is,  that  the  lowest  species  being 
but  one  simple  idea,  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  it ;  that 
80  the  difiference  being  taken  away  it  may  agree  with 
some  other  thing  in  one  idea  common  to  them  both ; 
which,    having  one   name,  is   the   genus  of  the  other 
two  :  v.  g.   ttiere  is  nothing  that  can  be  left  out  of  tlie 
idea  of  wliite  and  red,   to   make  them   agree  in   one 
common  appearance,  and  so  have  one  general  name ; 
as   rationality  being  left   out  of  the  complex  idea  of 
man,  makes  it  agree  with  brute,  in  the  more  general 
idea  and  name  of  animal :  and  therefore  when  to  avoid 
unpleasant  enumerations,  men  would  comprehend  both 
white  and  red,  and  several  other  such  simple  ideas,  un- 
der one  general  name,  they  have  been  fain  to  do  it  by  a 
word,  which  denotes  only  tlie  way  they  get  into  the 
mind.     For  when  white,  red,  and  yellow,  are  all  com- 
prehended under  the  genus  or  name  colour,  it  signifies 
no  more  but  such  ideas  as  are  produced  in  tlie  mind 
pnly  by  the  sight,  and  havi!)  entrance  only  through  the 
eyes.     And  when  Uicy  would  frame  yet  a  more  general 
t^rm,  to  comprehend  both  colours  and  sounds,  and  the 
like  simple  ideas,  they  do  it  by  a  word  that  signifies  all 
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6uch  as  come  into  the  mind  only  by  one  sense :  and  so 
tlie  general  term  quality,  in  its  ordinary  acceptatioiv 
comprehends  colours,  sounds^  tastes^  smells^  and  tan* 
^ible  qualities,  with  distinction,  from  extension,  num- 
ber, motion,  pleasure  and  pain,  which  make  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  and  introduce  their  ideas  by  moie 
senses  than  one. 

6.  Names  of  f  '7-  Sixthly,  The  names  of  simple 
•imple  ideas  Ideas^  substances,  and  mixed  modes  ha^e 
not  at  all  ar.  also  tiiis  difference ;  that  those  of  mixed 
bitrary.  modes  stand  for  ideas  perfectly  arbitrary; 

those  of  substances  are  not  perfectly  so,  but  refer  to  a 
pattern,  thougli  with  some  latitude ;  and  those  of  sim- 
ple ideas  are  perfectly  taken  from  the  existence  of 
things,  and  are  not  arbitrary  at  all.  Which,  what  dif- 
ference it  makes  in  the  significations  of  their  namea^ 
we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  names  of  simple  modes  differ  little  from  those  of 
simple  ideas. 


^^ 


CHAP.    V, 

Of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  and  Relations. 

Tlicy  stand      §.  1-  HHIIE  names  of  mixed  modes  be- 
for  abstract  X     ing  general,  they  stand,  as  has 

ideas,  as  hten  shown,  for  sorts  or  species  of  things, 

namcsf ^"^'^^     each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  essence.  The 

essences  of  these  species  also,  as  has  been 
showed,  are  nothing  but  the  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind, 
to  which  the  name  is  annexed.  Thus  far  the  name^ 
^nd  essences  of  mixed  modes  have  nothing  but  what  is 
common  to  them  with  other  ideas :  but  if  we  take  a 
little  nearer  survey  of  them,  we  shall  find  that  they 
have  something  peculiar,  which  perhaps  may  dcscrre 
our  attention. 
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^.  2.  The  first  particularity  I  shall  ob-  ^  The  idea* 
^verve  in  them,  is,  that  the  abstract  ideas,  they  stand 
or,  if  you  please,  the  essences  of  the  several  for  are  made 
species  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  by  the  under. 
understanding,  wherein  they  differ  from  "^"^"^g- 
those  of  simple  ideas :  in  which  sort  the  mind  has  no 
power  to  make  any  one,  but  only  receives  such  as  are 
presented  to  it,  by  the  real  existence  of  things,  ope- 
rating upop  it 

§.  3.  In  tlie  next  place,  these  essences  of    2.  Made  ar. 
the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  not  only    bitranly, 
made  bv  the  mind,  but  made  very  arbitra-    ^^^  without 

•  *'  nat  terns ' 

rily,  "made  without  patterns,  or  refei'ence  ^ 
to  any  real  existence.  Wherein  they  differ  from  those 
of  substances,  which  carry  with  them  the  supposition 
of  some  real  being,  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to 
^>vhich  they  are  conformable.  But  in  its  complex  ideas 
of  mixed  modes,  the  mind  takes  a  liberty  not  to  follow 
the  existence  of  things  exactly.  It  unites  and  retains 
certain  collections,  as  so  many  distinct  specific  ideas, 
whilst  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  nature,  and  are  as 
plamly  suggested  by  outward  things,  pass  neglefled, 
without  particular  names  or  &i>ecifications.  Nor  does  the 
mind,  in  these  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex  idea 
of  substances,  examine  them  by  the  real  existence  of 
things;  or  verify  them  by  patterns,  containing  such 
peculiar  compositions  in  nature.  To  know  M-hether 
4iis  idea  of  adultery  or  incest  be  right, .  will  a  man  seek 
it  any  where  amongst  things  existing  ?  Or  is  it  true, 
because  any  one  has  been  witness  to  such  an  action  ? 
'No  :  but  it  suffices  here,  that  men  have  put  together 
guch  a  collection  into  one  complex  idea,  that  makes 
the  archetype  and  specific  idea,  whether  ever  any  such 
'action  were  committed  in  rerum  natura  or  no. 

§.  4.  To  understand  this  right,  we  must  con-     j^  w  th*  * 
sider  wherein  this  making  of  these  complex     Jq^^^ 
ideas  consists  ;    and  that  is  not  in  the  mak* 
ing  any  new  idea,  but  putting  together  those  which  the 
inind  had  before.     Wherein  the  mind  does  these  three 
things  :'  first,  it  chooses  a  certain  number  :   secondly,  it 
gives  them  connexion^  and  make^  them  into  one  idea : 
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thirdly,  it  tics  them  together  by  a  name.  If  we  exa* 
mine  how  the  mind  proceeds  in  these,  and  what  liberty 
it  takes  in  them,  we  shall  easily  observe  how  these  es- 
sences of  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  the  workman- 
sliip  of  the  mind ;  and  consequently,  that  the  specie) 
themselves  are  of  men's  making. 

Evidentl  h-  ^'  No-body  can  doubt,  but  that  these 

arbitrary,  in  ideas  of  mixcd  modes  are  made  by  a  vo- 
that  the  idea  luntary  collection  of  ideas  put  together  io 
is  often  be-  ^lie  mind,  independent  from  any  original 
fore  the  ex-      patterns  in  nature,    who    will   but  reflect 

that  this  sort  of  complex  ideas  may  he 
made,  abstracted,  and  have  names  given  them,  and  so 
a  species  be  constituted,  before  any  one  individual  of 
tliat  species  ever  existed.  Who  can  doubt  but  tlic  ideas 
of  sacrilege  or  adultery  might  be  framed  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  have  names  given  them ;  and  so  these  sper 
cies  of  mixed  modes  be  constituted,  before  either,  of 
them  was  ever  committed ;  and  might  be  as  well  dis- 
coursed of  and  reasoned  about,  and  as  certain  truths 
discovered  of  them,  whilst  yet  they  had  no  being  but 
in  the  understanding,  as  well  as  now,  that  they  have 
but  too  frequently  a  real  existence?  Whereby  it  is 
plain,  how  much  the  sorts  of  mixed  modes  are  the 
creatures  of  the  understanding,  where  they  have  a  be- 
ing as  subservient  to  all  the  ends  of  real  truth  and 
knowledge,  as  when  they  really  exist :  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  lawmakers  have  often  made  laws  about  spe- 
cies of  actions,  which  were  only  the  creatures  of  their 
own  understandings;  beings  tliat  had  no  otlier existence 
hut  in  their  own  minds.  And  I  think  no-bodv  can 
deny,  but  that  the  resurrection  was  a  species  of  mixed 
modes  in  the  mind,  before  it  really  existed. 
Instances;  §•  6.    To  scc   how   arbitrarily  these  cs- 

murdcr,  in.      scnccs  of  mixed   modcs  are  made  by  the 
cest,  Slab-       mind,  we  need  but  take  a  view  of  almost 
*"^*  any  of  them.     A  little  looking  into  them 

\\ill  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  the  mind  that  combines  several 
scattered  independent  ideas  into  one  complex  one,  and, 
by  the  conmion  name  it  gives  tliem,  makes  tliem  the 
essence  of  a  certain  specie^,  without  regulating  itself  by 

any 
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any  connexion  they  have  in  nature.  For  what  greater 
connexion  in  nature  has  the  idea  of  a  man,  than  the 
idea  of  a  sheep,  with  killing;  that  this  is  made  a  parti- 
cular species  of  action,  signified  by  the  word  murder, 
and  the  other  not  ?  Or  what  union  is  there  in  nature 
between  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  a  father  with  kill- 
ing, than  that  of  a  son,  or  neighbour  ;  that  those  are 
combined  into  one  complex  idea,  and  thereby  made  the 
essence  of  the  distinct  species  parricide,  whilst  the  other 
make  no  distinct  species  at  all  ?  But  though  they  have 
made  killing  a  man's  father,  or  mother,  a  distinct  spe- 
cies from  killing  his  son,  or  daughter;  yet,  in  some 
otlier  cases,  son  and  daughter  are  taken  in  two,  as  well 
as  father  and  mother :  and  they  are  all  equally  compre- 
hended in  the  same  species,  as  in  that  of  incest.  'J'hus 
the  mind  in  mixed  modes  arbitrarily  unites  into  com- 
plex ideas  such  as  it  finds  convenient ;  whilst  others 
tliat  have  altogether  as  much  union  in  nature,  are  letTt 
loose,  and  never  combined  into  one  idea,  because  they 
have  no  need  of  one  name.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the 
mind  by  its  free  choice  gives  a  connexion  to  a  certain 
number  of  ideas,  which  in  nature  have  no  more  union 
with  one  another,  than  others  that  it  leaves  out :  why 
else  is  the  part  of  the  weapon,  tho  beginning  of  the 
wound  is  made  with,  taken  notice  of  to  make  the  dis- 
tinct species  called  stabbing,  and  the  figure  and  matter 
of  the  weapon  left  out  ?  I  do  not  say,  this  is  done 
without  reason,  as  we  shall  see  more  by  and  by ;  but 
this  I  say,  that  it  is  done  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
mind,  pursuing  its  own  ends ;  and  that  therefore  these 
species  of  mixed  modes  are  the  workmanship  of  the 
understanding :  and  tliere  is  nothing  more  evident,  than 
that,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  framing  these  ideas  the 
mind  searches  not  its  patterns  in  nature,  nor  refers  the 
ideas  it  makes  to  the  real  existence  of  things ;  but  puts 
such  together,  as  may  best  secve  its  own  purposes,  with- 
out tying  itself  to  a  precise  imitation  of  any  thing  that 
really  exists. 

§.  7.  But  though   these  complex  ideas,     Bat  still  sA« 
or  essences  of  mixed  motfes,  depend  on  the    ^^^^^ 
mind,  and  are  made  by  it  with  great  liber-    Wuagc. 
ty ;  yet  tliey  are  not  made  at  raud^xci)  ^xA 
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jii^nbled  toj^etlicr  without  any  reason  at  all.  Though 
these  complex  ideas  he  not  always  copied  from  nature, 
yet  ihey  are  always  suited  to  tlie  end  for  which  abstract 
ideas  are  made :  and  though  they  be  combinations 
made  of  ideas  tliat  are  loose  enough,  and  have  as  little 
union  in  themselves,  as  several  other  to  which  the 
hiind  never  gives  a  connexion  that  combines  them  into 
one  idea ;  yet  they  are  always  made  for  the  convenience 
of  communication,  which  is  tlie  chief  end  of  language. 
The  use  of  language  is  by  short  sounds  to  signify  with 
ease  and  dispatch  general  conceptions :  wherein  not 
only  abundance  of  particulars  may  be  contained,  but 
also  a  great  variety  of  independent  ideas  collected  into 
one  complex  one.  In  the  making  therefore  of  the  spe- 
cies of  mixed  modes,  men  have  had  regard  only  to 
such  combinations  as  they  had  occasion  to  mention  one 
to  another.  Those  they  have  combined  into  distinct 
complex  ideas,  and  given  names  to ;  whilst  others,  that 
in  nature  have  as  near  an  union,  are  left  loose  and  unre- 
garded. For  to  go  no  farther  than  human  actions 
themselves,  if  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas 
of  all  the  varieties  micrht  be  observed  in  them,  the 
number  must  be  infinite,  and  the  memory  confounded 
with  the  plenty,  as  well  as  overcharged  to  little  pur- 
pose. It  suflices,  that  men  make  and  name  so  many 
complex  ideas  of  these  mixed  modes,  as  they  find  iliey 
have  occasion  to  have  names  for,  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rence of  tlicir  affairs.  If  they  join  to  the  idea  of  kill- 
ing the  idea  of  father,  or  mother,  and  so  make  a 
di-'tinct  specii's  from  killing  a  man's  son  or  neighbour, 
it  is  because  of  the  different  heinoushess  of  the  crime, 
and  rlio  di>tinct  punishment  is  due  to  the  murdering  a 
man's  father  and  mother,  different  from  what  ought  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  murder  of  a  son  or  neighbour ;  and 
there  lore  they  find  it  necessary  to  mention  it  by  a  dis- 
tinct name,  w"hich  is  the  end  of  making  that  distinct 
coinl)ination.  But  tliouiih  the  idea's  of  mother  and 
daughter  are  so  differently  treated,  in  reference  to  the 
idea  of  killing,  that  the  one  is  joined  with  it,  to  make 
"a  distinct  abstract  idea  Vvith  a  name,  and  so  a  distinct 
•peciesj  W^d  \iv^  o\5[i^v:  tv^^t.-^  ^^t  ii^  respect  of  carnal 
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knowledge,  they  are  both  taken  in  un^er' incest :  and 
that  stili  for  the  same  convenience  of  expressing  under 
one  name,  and  reckoning  of  one  species,  such  unclean 
mixtures  as  have  a  peculiar  turpitude  beyond  others; 
and  this  to' avoid  cicumlocutions  and  tedious  descrip- 
tions. 

§.  8.  A  moderate  skill  in  different  Ian-  Whcreqfthe 
guages  will  easily  satisfy  one  of  tlie  truth  of  g^l^^^^^* 
this,  it  being  so  obvious  to  observe  great  store  ©f  divers 
of  words  in  one  language,  wrhich  have  not  languages 
any  that  answer  them  in  another.  Which  are  a  proof, 
plainly  shows,  that  those  of  one  country, 
by  their  customs  and  manner  of  life,  have  found  Q(:ca- 
sion  to  make  several  complex  ideas,  and  given  names 
to  them,  which  otiiers  never  collected  into  specific  ideas. 
This  could  not  have  happened,  if  tiiese  species  were 
the  steady  workmanship  of  nature,  and  not  collections 
made  and  abstracted  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  naming, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  communication.  The  terms 
of  our  law,  which  ai*e  not  empty  sounds,  will  hardly 
find  words  that  answer  them  in  the  Spanish  or  Italian, 
no  scanty  languages;  much  less,  I  think,  could  any 
one  translate  them  into  the  Caribbee  or  Westoe  tongues : 
end  the  Versura  of  tlie  Romaic,  or  Corban  of  the  Jews, 
have  no  words  in  other  lanima^es  to  answer  them :  the 
reason  whereof  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said.  Nay, 
if  we  look  a  little  more  nearly  into  tliis  matter,  aiKl 
exactly  compare  different  languages,  we  shall  find,  that 
though  they  have  words  which  in  translations  and  dic- 
tionaries are  supposed  to  answer  one  another,  yet  there 
is  scarce  one  of  ten  amongst  the  names  of  complex  ideas, 
especially  of  mixed  modes,  that  stands  for  the  same  pre* 
•cise  idea,  which  the  word  does  that  in  dictionaries  it  is 
rendered  b)-.  There  are  no  ideas  more  common,  and 
less  compounded,  than  the  measures  of  time,  extension, 
and  weight,  and  the  Latin  names,  faora,  pes,  libra,  are 
II  ithout  difficulty  rendered  by  the  English  names,  hour, 
foot,  and  pound:  but  yet  there  is  nothing  more  evident; 
than  that  the  ideas  a.  Roman  annexed  tx)  these  Latin 
names,  were  very  far  different  from  those  which  an  English 
man  expreises  by  tkose  English  ou^ft.     J^bs^^  '\1  fssc^^^^  ^^ 
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these  should  make  use  of  the  measures  that  those  of  the 
other  language  designed  by  their  names,  he  would  b« 
quite  out  in  his  account  These  are  too  sensible  proofs 
to  be  doubted  ;  and  we  shall  find  this  much  more  so, 
in  the  names  of  more  abstract  and  compounded  ideas, 
such  as  are  the  greatest  part  of  those  which  make  up 
moral  discourses:  whose  names,  when  men  come  cu- 
riously to  compare  with  those  they  are  translated  into^ 
in  other. languages,  they  will  find  very  few  of  tliem  ex- 
actly to  correspond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  signifi- 
cations. 

This  shows  ^*  ^'  "^^^  rcasoH  why  I  take  so  particular 

species  t6  be  notice  of  this,  is,  that  we  may  not  be  mis- 
made  for  taken  about  genera  and.  species,  and  their 
communica.  essences,  as  iiF  they  ^  ere  things  regularly 
^°"'  and  constantly  made  by  nature,  and  had  a 

real  existence  in  things;  when  they  appear,  upon  a 
hiore  wary  survey,  to  be  notliing  else  but  an  artifice  of 
the  understanding,  for  the  easier  signifying  such  collec- 
tions of  ideas,  as  it  should  often  have  occasion  to  com- 
municate by  one  general  term;  under  which  divers 
particulai's,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  tliat  ail>stract 
idea,  might  be  comprehended.  And  if  the  doubtful 
signification  of  the  word  species  may  make  it  sound 
harsh  to  so!ne,  that  I  say  the  species  of  mixed  modes 
are  made  by  the  understanding  ;  yet,  I  tliink,  it  can 
by  no- body  be  denied,  that  it  is  the  mind  makes  those 
abstract  complex  ideas,  to  which  specific  names  are 
given.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  the  mind 
makes  the  patterns  for  sorting  and  naming  of  things,  I 
leave  it  to  be  considered  who  makes  the  boundaries  of 
tlie  sort  or  species ;  since  with  me  species  and  sort  bavf 
no  other  difference  than  that  of  a  Latin  and  Endij"!! 
idiom. 

In  mixed  ^'  ^^'  '^^^^.  "^^^  relation   that    there  is 

moaes  it  is  between  species,  essences,  and  tlieir  general 

the  name  name,  at  least  in  mixed  modes,  will  farther 

that  ties  the  appear,  when   we  consider- that   it  is  the 

to^thr^^"  "^'"^  ^^*^^  seems  to  preserve  those  essence* 

and  makes  it  ^^^  ?>^^^  ^^^^^  ^^eir  lasting  duration.    For 

%  pccks.  the  coivwe^xwi  Xi^Vw^w  \Ke  loose  parts  ai 
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those  complex  ideas  being  made  by  the  mind,  tliis 
union,  which  has  no  particular  foundation  in  nature, 
would  cease  again,  were  there  not  something  that  did, 
as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  keep  tlie  parts  from 
scattering.  Though  therefore  it  be  the  mind  that 
makes  the  collection,  it  is  the  name  which  is  as  it  were 
the  knot  that  tics  them  fast  together.  What  a  vast  va- 
riety of  different  ideas  does  the  word  triumphus  hold 
together^  and  deliver  to  us  as  one  species  ?  Had  this 
name  been  never  made,  or  quite  lost,  we  might,  no 
doubt,  have  had  descriptions  of  what  passed  in  that  so- 
lemnity: but  yet,  I  thii^k,  that  which  holds  tho3e  dif-* 
ferent  parts  together,  in  the  unity  of  one  complex  idea,, 
is  that  very  word  annexed  to  it ;  without  which  the  se« 
veral  parts  of  that  would  no  more  be  thought  to  make 
on^  thing,  than  any  other  show,  which  having  ^never 
been  made  but  once,  had  never  been  united  into  one 
complex  idea,  under  one  denomination.  How  much 
therefore,  in  mixed  modes,  the  unity  necessary  to  any 
essence  depends  on  the  mind,  and  how  much  the\.conti- 
nuation  and  fixing  of  that  unity  depends  on  thepamc  in 
common  use  annexed  to  it,  I  leave  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  look  upon  essences  and  species  as  real  esta- 
blished things -in  nature. 

§.  11.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find,  that  men  speaking 
of  mixed  modes,  seldom  imagine  or  take  any  other  for 
species  of  them,  but  such  as  are  set  out  by  name :  be* 
cause  they  being  of  mans  making  only,  in  order  to 
naming,  no  such  species  are  taken  notice  of,  or  suppo- 
sed to  be,  unless  a  name  be  joined  to  it,  as  the  sign  of 
man's  having  combined  into  one  ide&  several  loose 
ones ;  and  by  that  name  giving  a  lasting  union  to  the 
parts,  which  could  otherwise  cease  to  have  any,  as  soon 
as  the  mind  laid  by  that  abstract  idea,  and  ceased  actu- 
ally to  think  on  it  But  when  a  name  is  once  annexed 
to  it,  wlierein  the  parts  of  that  complex  idea  have  a 
settled  and  permanent  union ;  then  is  the  essence  as  it 
were  established,  and  the  species  looked  on  as  compleat 
For  to  what  purpose  should  the  memory  charge  itself 
with  such  compositions,  unless  it  were  by  abstraction  to 
luake  them  general  ?  And  to  what  purpose  make  them 
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general,  unless  it  were  that  they  might  have  general 
names,  for  the  convenience  of  discourse  and  commu- 
nication ?  Thus  M-e  see,  that  killing  a  man  with  a 
sword  or  a  hatcliet,  are  looked  on  as  no  distinct  species 
ef  action  :  but  if  the  point  of  the  sword  first  enter  the 
body,  it  passes  for  a  distinct  species,  M'here  it  has  a 
distinct  name ;  as  in  England,  in  M^iose  language  it  is 
called  stabbing  \  but  in  another  country,  where  it  Las 
not  happened  to  be  specified  under  a  peculiar  name,  it 
passes  not  for  a  distinct  species.  But  in  the  species  of 
corporeal  substances,  though  it  be  the  mind  that  makes 
tlie  nominal  essence ;  yet  since  those  ideas  wbich  are 
combined  in  it  are  supposed  to  have  an  union  in  na- 
ture,  whether  the  mind  joins  them  or  no,  therefore 
those  are  looked  on  as  distinct  names,  without  any 
ep^mtion  of  the  mind,  either  abstracting  or  giving  a 
name  to  that  complex  idea. 

Fortheori.  S-  ^^'  Conformabte  also  to  what  has 
tiMtisof  been  said  GonceniiB^  the  essences  of  the 
"^^  species  of  mixed  modes,  that  they  are  the 

look  noT^J  creatures  of  the  understanding,  rather  than 
ther  than  the  the  works  of  nature  :  conformable,  I  say, 
imnd,  which  to  this,  we  find  that  their  names  lead  our 
^^'^°r  thoughts  to  the  mind,  ajid  -no  farther. 
the  work*  ^  hen  we  speak  of  justice,  or  gratituck,  we 
manship  df  frstme  to  ourselves  no  itnagination  of  any 
the  under-  thing  existing,  which  we  would  conceive : 
ct&ndiDg.  bat  our  tliouglits  terminate  in  tlie  abstract 
ideas  of  tho(>e  virtues,  and  look  not  farther :  as  they 
do,  when  we  speak  of  a  horse,  or  iron,  whose  specilic 
ideas  we  consider  not,  as  l)arcly  in  tlie  mind,  but  as  in 
tbin^  themselves,  which  afibrd  the  original  patterua 
of  those  ideas.  But  in  mixed  modes,  at  least  the  most 
considerable  parts  of  them,  which  are  moral  beings, 
we  conbider  the  original  pattenis  as  being  in  the  mind; 
and  to  those  we  refer  for  die  di5tinguiiiliing  of  parti- 
cular beings  under  names.  And  hence  I  think  it  i& 
that  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are 
by  a  more  particular  name  culled  notions,  as,  by  a 
peculiar  right,  appertaining  to  the  understanding. 

iI3. 
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.§.  13.  Hence  likewise  ^^e  may  learn,  why 
the    complex   ideas   of  mixed   modes    are 
commonly  more  compounded  and  decom- 
pounded, than  those  of  natural  substances. 
i3ecause  they  being  the  workmanship  of  the 
understanding,  pursuing  only  its  own  ends, 
and  the  convenicncy  of  expressing  in  short 
those  ideas  it  m  ould  make   known  to  ano- 
ther, it  does  with  great  liberty  unite  often 
into  one  abstract  idea  things  that  in  their  nature  have 
no  coherence ;  and  so,  under  one  term,  bundle  together 
a    great   variety  of   compounded   and   decompounded 
ideas.     Thus  the  name  of  procession,  what  a  great  mix:- 
ture  of  independent  ideas  of  persons,    habits,   tapers, 
orders,   motions,  sounds,  does  it  contain  in  that  com- 
plex one,  which  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put 
together,  to  express  by  that  one  name  ?    Whereas  the 
complex   ideas   of  the  sorts  of  substances  are  usually 
made  up  of  only  a  small  number  of  simple  ones  ;  and 
in  the  species  of  annuals,    these  two,    viz.  shape  and 
voice,  commonly  make  the  whole  nominal  essence. 

§.   14.    Another   thing    we   may  observe     Names  of 
from  what  has  been  said,  is,  that  the  names 
of  mixed  modes  always  signify  (when  they 
have  any  determined  signincation)  the  real 
essences  of  their  species.    For  these  abstract 
ideas  being  the  workmanship  of  the  mind,  and  not  re- 
ferred to  the  real  existence  of  things,  there,  is  no  sup- 
position of  any  thing  more  signified  by  that  name,  but 
barely  that  complex  idea  the  mind  itself  has  formed, 
which  is  all  it  would  have  expressed  by  it :    and  is  that 
on  which  all  the  properties  of  the  species  depend,  and 
from  wliich  alone  they  all  flow :    and  so  in  these   the 
real  and  nominal  essence  is  the  same ;  which  of  what 
concernment  it  is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  general 
truth,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

§.  15.  This  also  may  show  us  the  rea- 
son, why  for  the  most  part  the  names  of 
mixed  modes  are  got,  before  the  ideas  they 
stand  for  are   perfectly    known.      Because 

there  being  no  species  of  these  ordinarily 
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taken  notice  of,  but  what  have  names ;  and  those  spe- 
cies, or  rather  their  essences,  being  abstract  complex 
ideas  made  arbitrarily  by  tlie  mind ;  it  is  convenient,  if 
not  necessary,  to  know  the  names,  before  one  endea- 
vour to  frame  these  complex  ideas :  unless  a  man  will 
fill  his  head  with  a  company  of  abstract  complex  ideas, 
which  others  having  no  names  for,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with,  but  to  lay  by  and  forget  again.  I  confess, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  languages  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  idea,  before  one  gave  it  the  name :  ^nd  so  it 
is  still,  where  making  a  new  complex  idea,  one  also,  by 
giving  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  n^w  word.  But  this 
concerns  not  languages  made,  which  have  generally 
pretty  well  provided  for  ideas,   which  men   have  fre- 

?uent  occasion  to  have  aqd  conimunicate :  and  in  such, 
ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that 
children  learn  the  naipes  of  mix^d  modes,  before  they 
have  their  ideas  ?  What  one  of  a  thousand  ?ver  frames 
the  abstract  ideas  of  glory  and  ambition,  before  he  has 
heard  the  names  of  them  ?  In  simple  icjeas  and  sab- 
stances  I  grant  it  is  otherwise  ;  which  being  siich  ideas 
as  have  a  real  existence  and  union  in  nature,  the  ideas 
and  names  are  got  one  before  the  otlier,  as  it  happens. 
Reason  of  V  l^-  What  has  been  said  here  of  mixed 

in>r  being  so  modcs,  is  with  very  Ijttle  difference  appli- 
large  on  this  cable  ulso  to  relations ;  whicli,  since  every 
«"  J^^-  ji^an  himself  niay  observe,  I  may  spare  my- 

self the  pains  to  enlarge  on :  especially,  since  M-hat  1 
have  here  said  concerning  words  in  this  third  book, 
will  possibly  be  thought  by  some  to  be  much  more 
tlian  what  so  slight  a  subject  required.  I  allow  it  niiiiht 
.  be  brought  into  a  narrower  compass  ;  but  I  Mas  willing 
to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  appears  to  u;e 
new,  and  a  little  out  of  the  way,  (I  am  sure  it  is  one 
I  thought  not  of  when  I  began  to  write)  that  by  scarrh- 
ing  it  to  the  bottom,  and  turning  it  on  evc'r\'  side, 
some  part  or  other  might  meet  with  every  oiicV 
thoughts,  and  give  occasion  to  the  most  averse  or 
ne^li^cnt  to  reflect  on  a  general  miscarriaire  ;  Mhich. 
though  of  great  conse(\uence,  is  little  taken  notice  qt 
AV'hen  it  is  covvsiidct^^  \i\!iax^  y^^^^^  ^^  made  about 
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essences,  and  how  much  all  sorts  of  knowledjic,  dis- 
course,  and  conversation  are  pestered  and  disordered 
by  the  careless  and  confused  use  and  application  of 
words,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  worth  while  tho- 
roughly to  lay  it  open.  And  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I 
have  dwelt  long  on  an  argument  which  I  think  there- 
fore needs  to  be  inculcated;  because  the  faults,  men 
are  usually  guilty  of  in  this  kind,  are  not  only  the 
greatest  hindrances  of  true  knowledge,  but  are  so  well 
thought  of  as  to  pass  for  it.  Men  would  often  see 
what  a  small  pittance  of  reason  and  truth,  or  possibly 
none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  those  huffing  opinions  they 
are  swelled  with,  if  they  would  but  look  beyond 
fashionable  sounds,  and  observe  what  ideas  are,  or  are 
not  comprehended  under  those  words  with  which  they 
are  so  armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which  they  so 
confidently  lay  about  them.  I  shall  imagine  I  have 
done  some  service  to  truth,  peace,  and  iearning,  if, 
by  any  enlargenient  on  this  subject,  I  can  make  men 
reflect  on  their  own  use  of  language ;  and  give  them 
reason  to  suspect,  that  since  it  is  frequent  for  others,  it 
may  also  be  possible  for  them  to  have  sometimes  very 
good  and  approved  words  in  their  mouths  and  writings, 
'  with  very  uncertain,  little,  or  no  signification.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  them  to  be  wary 
herein  themselves,  and  not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them 
examined  by  others.  With  this  design  therefore  I 
shall  go  on  with  what  I  have  farther  to  say  concerning 
this  matter. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  Names  of  Substariccs. 

§.  1.  TnilE  common  names  of  sub- 
A  stances,  as  well  as  other  general 
terms,  stand  for  sorts ;  which  is  nothing 
else  but  the  beinir  made  signs  of  such  com- 
plex  ideas,  wherein  several  particular  sub- 
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stances  do,  or  might  agree,  by  virti|e  of  which  they 
are  capable  of  being  compreheudcd  in  one  common 
conception,  and  signified  by  one  name.  I  say,  do  or 
might  agree :  for  though  there  be  but  one  sun  existing 
in  the  world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  being  abstracted,  so  th^t 
more  substances  (if  there  were  sever4l)  might  each  agree 
in  it ;  it  is  as  much  a  sort,  as  if  there  were  as  many 
suns  as  there  are  stars.  They  want  not  their  reasons 
who  think  there  arc,  and  that  each  fixed  star  would 
answer  the  idea  the  name  suif  stands  for,  to  one  who  was 
placed  in  ^  due  distance ;  which,  by  tlie  way,  may  show 
us  how  much  the  sort^,  or,  if  you  please,  genera  and 
^species  of  things  (for  those  Latin  terms  signify  to  me  no 
more  than  the  English  word  sort)  depend  on  such  collec- 
tions of  ideas  as  men  have  made,  and  not  on  the  real 
nature  of  things ;  since  it  is  not  impossible  but  that,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  that  i^ight  be  a  sun  to  one,  which 
is  a  star  to  another. 

The  essence  §•  2-  The  measure  and  boundary  of  e^ch 
of  each  sort  is  sort,  or  Species,  whereby  it  is  constituted 
the  abstract      that  particular  sort,  and  distinguished  from 

others,  is  that  we  call  its  essence,  which  is 
nothing  but  thai  abstract  idea  to  which  the  name  is 
annexed :  so  that  every  thing  contained  in  that  idea  is 
essential  to  that  sort.  This,  though  it  be  all  the  essence 
of  natural  substance^  tliat  we  know,  or  by  which  we 
distinguish  them  into  sorts ;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar 
name,  the  nominal  essence,  to  distinguish  it  from  tl^e 
real  constitution  of  substances,  upon  which  depends 
this  nominal  essence,  and  all  the  properties  of  that 
sort ;  which  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  may  be  called 
the  real  essence :  v.  g.  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  is 
that  complex  idea  the  word  gold  stands  for,  let  it  be, 
for  instance,  a  body  yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  mal- 
leable, fusible,  and  fixed.  But  the  real  essence  is  the 
constitution  of  tlie  insensible  parts  of  that  body,  on 
which  those  qualities,  and  all  the  other  properties  of 
gold  depend.  How  far  these  two  are  dift'erent,  thougb 
they  are  both  called  essence,  is  obvious  at  first  sight  to 
discover. 
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§.  3.  For  though  perhaps  voluntary  rno-  Tbcpomiwl 
tiOD,  with  sense  and  reason,  joined  to  a  an4 regies. 
body  of  a  certain  shape,  he  ti)e  complex  sL^.ce  difie. 
idea  to  which  I,  and  others,  annex  the  name  ^^^^' 
[(lan,  and  so  be  the  nominal  essence  of  the  species  30 
called ;  yet  nobody  will  say  that  complex  idea  is  the  real 
essence  and  source  of  all  those  operation^  wliich  are  to 
be  found  in  any  individual  of  that  sort  The  founda- 
tion of  all  those  qualities,  M'hich  are  the  ingredient^ 
of  our  complex  idea,  is  something  quitt:  ditfcreot ;  and 
bajd  we  such  a  knowledge  of  that  constitution  of  man, 
frpm  which  his  faculties  of  moving,  sensation,  find 
reasoning,  and  other  powers  flow,  and  oii  which  his  so 
regular  shape  depends,  as  it  is  possible  angels  have,  an4 
^  is  certain  his  Maker  has ;  we  should  have  a  quite 
other  idea  of  his  essence  tlian  what  oow  is  contained  jia 
our  definition  of  that  species,  be  it  what  it  will :  and 
our  idea  of  any  individual  man  would  be  as  far  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  as  is  his  who  Jcioows  all  tlie  springs 
wd  wl^els,  and  other  contrivances  within,  of  the  famous 
dock  at  Strasburgh,  from  that  which  a  gazing  couiir 
Uryman  has  for  it,  who  barely  sees  the  motion  of  the 
band,  and  hears  the  clock  strike,  and  obsqrves  only  some 
0^  the  outward  appearances. 

^.  4.  That  essence,  in  the  ordinary  use  ^0^^;^^  ^^ 
pf  ^he  word,  relates  to  sorts ;  and  that  it  senciai  to  inl 
is  considered  in  particular  beings  no  far-  dividu^. 
tber  than  as  they  are  ranked  into  sorts; 
appears  from  hence :  that  take  but  away  the  abstract 
ideas,  by  whidi  we  sort  individuals,  and  rank  them 
under  common  names,  and  then  the  thought  of  any 
thing  essential  to  any  of  them  instantly  vanishes ;  we 
have  AO  notion  of  the  one  without  the  other ;  which 
plainly  .^hows  their  relation.  It  is  necessary  for  me 
to  be  as  I  am ;  God  and  nature  has  made  me  so  :  but 
there  is  nothing  I  have  is  essential  to  mc.  An  accident, 
or  disease,  may  very  much  alter  my  colour,  or  shape ; 
a  fever,  or  fall,  may  take  away  my  reason  or  memory, 
or  both,  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither  sense  nor  un« 
dcrstanding,  no  nor  life.  Other  creatures  of  my  shape 
lj[)ay  be  iosAb  with  loore  and  better;  or  fewer  and  worse 
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faculties  than  I  have  ;  and  others  may  have  reason  and 
sense  in  a  shape  and  body  very  different  from  mine. 
None  of  these  are  essential  to  the  one,  or  the  other,  or 
to  any  individual  whatever,  till  the  mind  refers  it  to 
some  sort  or  species  of  things ;  and  then  presently,  ac- 
cording to  the  abstract  idea  of  that  sort,  something  is 
found  essential.  Let  any  one  examine  his  ovirn  thoughts, 
and  he  Avill  find  that  as  soon  as  he  supposes  or  speaks 
of  essential,  the  consideration  of  some  species,  or  the 
•  complex  idea,  signified  by  some  general  name,  comes 
into  his  mind  ;  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that,  that  this 
or  that  quality  is  said  to  be  essential.  So  that  if  it  be 
asked,  whether  it  be  essential  to  me  or  any  other  parti- 
cular corporeal  being  to  have  reason?!  sayuo;  no 
more  than  it  is  essential  to  this  white  thing  I  write  on 
to  have  words  in  it.  But  if  that  particular  being  be  to 
be  counted  of  the  sort  man,  and  to  have  the  name  man 
given  it,  then  reason  is  essential  to  it,  supposing  reason 
to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  man  stands 
for  :  as  it  is  essential  to  this  thing  I  write  on  to  contain 
words,  if  1  will  give  it  the  name  treatise,  and  rank  it 
under  that  species.  So  that  essential,  and  not  essential, 
relate  only  to  our  abstract  ideas,  and  the  names  annexed 
to  them  ;  which  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  what- 
ever particular  thing  has  not  in  it  those  qualities,  which 
arc  contained  in  the  abstract  idea,  which  any  general 
term  stands  for,  cannot  be  ranked  under  that  species, 
nor  be  called  by  t!;^t  name,  since  that  abstract  idea  ii 
the  very  essence  of  that  species. 

§.  5.  Thus  if  the  idea  of  bodyi  with  some  people, 
be  bare  extension  or  space,  then  solidity  is  not  essential 
to  body  :  if  others  make  the  idea,  to  which  tliey  give 
the  name  body,  to  be  solidity  and  extension,  then  soli- 
dity is  essential  to  body.  That  therefore,  and  that 
alone,  is  considered  as  essential,  which  makes  a  part  of 
the  complex  idea  the  name  of  a  sort  stands  for,  without 
which  no  particular  thing  can  be  reckoned  of  that  sort, 
nor  be  intitled  to  that  name.  Should  there  be  found  a 
parcel  of  matter  that  had  all  the  other  qualities  that  arc 
in  iron,  but  wanted  obedience  to  the  loadstone;  and 
w  ould  nei\l\eT  VKi  dccwjw  \s^  vt^  nor  receive  direcriw 

iroui 
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from  it;  would  any  one  question,  whether  it  wanted 
any  thing  essential  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  ask,  Whe- 
ther a  thing  really  existing  wanted  any  thing  essential  to. 
it?  Or  could  it  be  demanded,  Whetlier  this  made  an 
essential  or  specific  ditierence  or  no ;  since  we  have  no 
other  measure  of  essential  or  specific,  but  our  abstract 
ideas?  And  to  talk  of  specific  differences  in  nature, 
without  reference  to  general  ideas  and  names,  is  to  talk 
unintelligibly.  For  I  would  ask  any  one^  What  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  an  essential  difference  in  nature,  be- 
tween  any  two  particular  beings,  without  any  regard 
had  to  some  abstract  idea,  wliich  is  looked  upon  as  the 
essence  and  standard  of  a  species  ?  All  such  patterns  and 
standards  being  quite  laid  aside,  particular  beings,  con- 
sidered barely  in  themselves,  will  be  found  to  have  all 
their  qualities  equally  essential;  and  every  thing,  in 
^ach  individual,  will  be  essential  to  it,  or,  which  is 
more,  nothing  at  all.  For  though  it  may  be  reasonable 
to  ask,  Whether  obeying  the  magnet  be  essential  to 
iron?  yet,  I  think,  it  is  very  improper  and  insignifiT 
cant  to  ask,  Wliether  it  be  essential  to  the  particular 
parcel  of  matter  1  cut  my  pen  with,  without  consider- 
ing it  under  the  name  iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain 
species  r  And  if,  as  has  been  said,  our  abstract  ideas, 
which  have  names  annexed  to  them,  are  the  boundaries 
of  species,  nothing  can  be  essential  but  what  is  cootained 
in  those  ideas. 

§.  6.  It  is  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  es- 
sence, distinct  in  substances  from  those  abstract  ideas  of 
them,  which  I  call  their  nominal  essence.  By  diis  real 
essence  I  mean  the  real  constitution  of  any  tiling,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  those  properties  that  are  com; 
bined  in,  and  are  constantly  found  to  co-exist  with  the 
nominal  essence;  that  particular  constitution  which 
every  tiling  has  within  itself,  without  any  relation  to 
any  thing  without  it.  But  essence,  even  in  this  sense, 
relates  to  a  sort,  and  supposes  a  species ;  for  being  that 
real  constitution,  on  which  the  properties  depend,  it 
necessarily  supposes  a  sort  of  things,  properties  belong- 
ing only  to  species,  and  not  to  individuals;  v.  g.  sup- 
posing the  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  a  body  of  such 
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a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  malleability  and  fu- 
sibility, the  real  c^sience  is  that  constitution  of  the  parts 
of  matter,  on  which  these  qualities  and  their  union 
depend  ;  attd  is  ateo  the  foundation  of  its  solubility  in 
aqua  regia  and  other  properties  accompanying  that 
complex  idea.  Here  Mt  essences  and  properties,  but 
all  upon  supposition  of  a  sOrt,  or  general  abstract  idea, 
which  is  considered  as  immutable  ;  but  there  is  no 
individual  parcel  of  matter,  to  which  any  of  these  qua- 
lities are  so  annexed,  as  to  be  essential  to  it,  or  insepa- 
rable from  it.  Ihat  which  is  essential  belongs  to  it  as 
a  condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this  or  that  sort ;  but  take 
away  the  consideration  of  its  being  ranked  under  the 
name  of  some  abstract  idea,  and  tlien  there  is  nothing 
necessary  to  it,  nothing  inseparable  from  it.  Indeed, 
as  to  the  real  essences  of  £ubslances,  we  only  suppose 
their  being,  without  precisely  knowing  what  they  are : 
but  that  whicii  annexes  them  still  to  the  species,  is  tlie 
nominal  essence,  of  which  they  are  the  supposed  foun- 
dation ahd  cause. 

The  nominal  §•  7.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered, 
essence  IS,    by  which  of  those   essences  it  is   that 

boonds  rhc  substances  are  detennincd  into  sorts,  or  spe- 
^*^^^'  cies  ;    and  that,  it  is  evident,   is  by  the  no- 

niinal  essence.  For  it  is  that  alone  that  the  name, 
which  is  the  mark  of  tlie  sort,  signifies.  It  is  impossi- 
ble therefore  that  any  thing  should  determine  the  sorts 
of  diings,  which  we  rank  under  general  names,  but 
that  idea  which  that  name  is  designed  as  a  mark  for ; 
whfch  is  that,  as  has  been  shown,  t\  hich  we  call  nomi- 
nal essenfce.  Why  do  we  say,  this  is  a  horse,  and  that 
a  mule ;  this  is  an  animal,  that  an  herb  ?  How  comes 
any  j)ai''ticular  tiling  to  be  of  this  or  that  sort,  but  be- 
cause it  has  that  nominal  essence,  or,  which  is  all  one, 
agrees  to  that  abstract  idea  that  name  is  annexed  to? 
And  I  desire  any  one  but  to  reflect  on  his  own  thoughts, 
when  Ire  hears  or  speaks  any  of  those,  or  other  names 
of  substances,  to  know  what  sort  of  essences  thev  stand 
for. 

^.  S.  And  that  the  species  of  things   to   us  are  no- 
thing bat  the  t?lv\Vay\%  ^\^tj\  >\tvdR\:  distinct  names,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  complex  ideds  in  us^  dnd  not  according 
to  precise,  distinct,  real  essences  in  them ;  is  plain  from 
hence,  that  we  iind  many  of  the  individuals  that  are 
ranked  into  one  sort,  called  by  one  common  name,  and 
so  received  as  being  of  oiie  species,  have  yet  qualities 
•  depending  on  their  real  constitutions,  as  far  diffeixnt 
one  from  another,  as  from  others,  from  which  they  are 
accounted  to  differ  ^pecitically.  This,  as  it  is  easy  to 
be  observed  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  natural  bodies ; 
so  chemists  especially  are  often^  by  «ad  experience, 
convinced  of  it,  when  they,  sohietimes  in  vain,  seek 
fbr  the  same  qualities  in  one  parcel  of  sulphur,  anti- 
mony or  vitriol,  which  they  have  found  in  others.  For 
though  they  are  bodies  of  the  same  species,  having  the 
same  nominal  essence,  under  the  same  name;  yet  do 
they  often,  upon  seveie  ways  of  examination,  betray 
qualities  so  dififerent  one  from  another,  as  to  Austrate 
the  expectation  and  labour  of  very  wary  chemists.  But 
if  things  were  distinguished  into  species,  according  to 
their  real  essences,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  find 
difterent  properties  in  any  two  individual  substances  of 
the  same  species,  as  it  is  to  find  dififerent  properties  in 
two  circles,  or  t^vo  equilateral  triangles.  That  is  pro* 
perly  the  essence  to  us,  which  determines  every  parti** 
cular  to  this  or  that  classis;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  this  or  that  general  name ;  and  what  can  that 
be  else,  but  that  abstract  idea,  to  which  that  name  is 
annexed?  artd  so  has,  in  truth,  a  reference,  not  so  much 
to  the  being  of  particular  things,  as  to  their  general  deno^ 
minations. 

'    §.9.  Nor  indeed  can  we  rank  and  sort    Not  the  redl 
things,  and  consei^u^titly   (which  is  the  end    essence, 
of  sorting)  denominate  thtetti  by  their  real    w^i<^^e 
fcssences,  because  we  kn6w  them  not     Our      "^^  "^^* 
faculties  carry  us  no  farther  towards  the  knowledge  and 
distinction   of  substances,    than   a   collection  of  those 
sensible  ideas  which  We  observe  in  them ;  which,   how- 
ever made  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  exactness  we 
are  capable  of,  yet  is  more  remote  from  the  true  inter- 
nal constitution,  from  which  those  quahties  flow,  than, 
l^s  I  said,  a  countryman's  idea  is  from  the  inward  con- 
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trivancc  of  that  famous  clock  at  Strasburgh, .  whereof 
he  only  sees  the  outward  figure  and  motions.  There  is 
not  so  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal,  that  does  not 
confound  the  m#^t  enlarged  understanding.  Though 
the  familiar  use  of  things  about  us  take  off  our  wonder; 
yet  it  cures  not  our  ignorance.  When  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  stones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron  we  daily  han- 
dle, we  presently  find  we  know  not  their  make,  and 
can  give  no  reason  of  the  different  qualities  we  find  in 
them.  It  is  evident  the  internal  constitution,  whereon 
their  properties  depend,  is  unknown  to  us.  For  to  go 
no  farther  tlian  the  grossest  and  most  obvious  we  can 
imagine  amongst  them,  what  is  that  textufe  of  parts,  that 
real  essence,  that  makes  lead  and  antimony  fusible;  wood 
and  stones  not  ?  What  makes  lead  and  iron  malleable, 
antimony  and  stones  not  ?  And  yet  hoAv  infinitely  these 
come  short  of  the  fine  contrivances,  and  unconceivable 
real  essences  of  plants  or  animals^  every  one  knows. 
The  workmanship  of  the  all-wise  and  powerful  God, 
in  the  great  fabric  of  the  universe,  and  every  part 
thereof,  farther  exceeds  the  capacity  and  comprehension 
of  the  most  inquisitive  and  intelligent  man,  than  the 
best  contrivance  of  the  most  ingenious  man  doth  the 
conceptions  of  the  most  ignorant  of  rational  creatures. 
Therefore  we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  things  into  sorts, 
and  dispose  them  into  certain  classes,  under  names,  by 
their  real  essences,  that  are  so  far  from  our  discovery  or 
comprehension.  A  bHnd  man  may  as  soon  sort  things 
by  their  colours,  and  he  that  has  lost  his  smell,  as  well 
distinguish  a  lily  and  a  rose  by  their  odours,  as  by 
those  internal  constitutions  which  he  knows  not  He 
that  thinks  he  can  distinguish  sheep  and  goats  by  their 
real  essences,  that  are  unknown  to  him,  may  be  pleajftd 
to  try  his  skill  in  those  species,  called  cassiowary  ^d 
querechinchio  ;  and  by  their  internal  real  essences  de- 
termine the  boundaries  of  those  species,  without  know- 
ing tlie  complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities,  that  each  of 
those  names  stand  for,  ia  the  countries  where  those  ani- 
mals are  to  be  found. 
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That  the  no« 
mifial  essence 
is  that  where* 
by  we  distin. 
goish  spe* 
cies»  farther 
evident  from 
spirits. 


§.   10.  Those  therefore  who  have  been    Kotsubrtan. 
taiight,    that  the    several  species  of .  sub-    tial  forms, 
stances  had  their  distinct  internal  substantial    ^^*^^,^. 
forms ;  and  that  it  was  those  forms  whjfh    "^^  ***•• 
made  the  distinction  of  substances  inftTtheir  true  spe«- 
cies  and  genera;  Mere  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way, 
by  having  their  minds  set  upon  fruitless  inquiries  after 
substantial   forms,    wholly  unintelligible,    and  whereof 
we  Imve  scarce  so  much  as  any  obscure  or  confused 
conception  in  general. 

§.  1 1 .  That  our  ranking  and  distinguish- 
ing natural  substances  into  species,  consists 
in  the  nominal  essences  the  mind  makes, 
and  not  in  tlie  real  essences  to  be  found 
in  the  things  themselves;  is  farther  evident 
from  our  ideas  of  spirits.  For  the  mipd 
getting,  only  by  reflefting  on  its  own  ope- 
rations, those  simple  ideas  which  it  attributes  to  ^spirits, 
it  hath,  or  can  have  no  other  notion  of  spirit,  but  by 
attributing  all  those  operations,  it  finds  in  itself,  to  a 
sort  of  beings,  without  consideration  of  matter.  And 
even  the  most  advanced  notion  we  have  of  God  is  but 
attributing  the  same  simple  ideas  which  we  have  got 
from  reflection  on  what  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  which 
we  conceive  to  have  more  perfection  in  tliem,  than 
would  be  in  their  absence ;  attributing,  I  say,  those 
simple  ideas  to.him^in  an  unlimited  degree.  Thus 
having  got,  from  reflecting  on  ourselves,  the  idea  of 
existence,  knowledge,  power,  and  pleasure,  each  of 
which  we  find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want ;  and  the 
more  we  have  of  each,  the  better :  joining  all  these 
together,  with '  infinity  to  each  of  them,  we  have  the 
complex. idea  of  an  eternal,  oprmiscient,  omnipotent, 
iniaiitcly  wise  and  happy  Being.  And  tliough  we  are 
tol ',  that  there  are  different  species  of  angels ;  yet  we 
know  not  how  to  frame  distinct  specific  ideas  of  them : 
not  out  of  any  conceit  that  the  existeince  of  more  spe- 
cies than  one  of  spirits  is  impossible,  but  because  having 
no  more  simple  ideas  (nor  being  able  to  frame  more j 
applicable  to  such  beings,  but  only  those  few  taken  from 
ourselves,  and  from  the  actions  of  our  own  minds  id 

Vol.  I.  1  i  thinking 
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thinking,    and    being  delighted,    and   moving   several 
parts  of  our  bodies,  we  can  no  otherwise  distinguish 
in  our  conceptions  the   several  species  of  spirits  one 
from  another,  but  l)y  attfibuting  those  operations  and 
powers,  we  find  in  ourselves,  to  them  in  a  higlier  or 
lower    degree ;    and  so  have  no  very  distinct   specific 
ideas  of  spirits,  exce{>t  only  of  God,  to  whom  wc  at- 
tribute  both  duration,  and  all  those  other  ideas  with 
infinity;    to  the  other  spirits,  with  limitation.     Nor  as 
I  humbly  conceive  do  we,  between  God  and  them  in 
our  idcajs,  put  any  difference  by  any  number  of  simple 
ideas,  which  we  have  of  one,  and  not  of  the  other,  but 
only  that  of  infinity.     All  the  particular  ideas  of  exist- 
ence,  knowledge,  will,   power,  and  motion,   &c.  being 
ideas  derived  from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  we  at- 
tiibutfe   all   of  them    to  all  sorts   of  spirits,    witli  the 
difference  only  of  degrees,  to  the  utmost  we  can  ima- 
gine, even  infinity,  wb?n  we  would  frame,  as  well  as 
we  can,  an  idea  of  the  first  being ;  who  yet,  it  is  cer- 
taiin,  is  infinitely  more  remote,  in  the  real  excellency 
of  his  nature,   from   the   highest  and  perfcctest  of  all' 
created  beings,   than  the  greatest  man,   nay  purest  se- 
raph, is  from  the  most  contemptible   part  of  matter; 
and  consequently  must  infinitely  exceed  what  our  nar- 
row mulerstandiniTs  can  conceive  of  him. 
"S^'hcrcof  §.  12.  It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive, 

there  xtre  nor  repug!iant  to  reason,   that    there  may 

ppoh»bIy  \^  many  species  of  spirits,  as  much  sepa- 

^.J"'^^^^*       rated  and  diversified  one  from  another  bv 

distinct  properties  whereof  we  have  no 
ideas,  as  the  s[iccics  of  sensible  things  are  distinguished 
one  from  another  by  qualitrcs  which  we  know,  and  ob- 
serve in  them.  That  there  should  be  more  sjxjcies  of 
intelligent  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  of  sensible 
and  material  below  us,  is  prc^bable  to  me  from  lience ; 
that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  we  see  no  chasms 
or  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us  the  descent  is  by  easy 
steps,  and  a  continued  series  of  things,  that  in  each 
remove  differ  vei-v  little  one  from  the  other.  Tlicrc 
hvc  thhes,  tl)^thave  win^s,  and  are  not  strangers  loihc 
alryrcgibrt;  and^hereure  some  birds  that  are  inhabit 
^       -  taiiti 
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tants  of .  the  water,  whose  blood  is  cold  as  fishes^  and 
their  flesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are  al-' 
lowed  them  on  fish-days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of; 
kin  both  to  birds  and  beasts,  timt  they  are  in  the  mid-< 
die  between  both :.  amphibious*  animals  link  the  tev- 
restrial  and  aquatic  together  ;  seals  live  at  land  and  sea, 
and  porpoises  have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a 
hog,  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently  reported  of 
mermtfids  or  sea-men.  There  are  some  brutes,  that 
seem  to  have  as  nmch  knowledge  and  reason,  as  some 
that  are  called  men ;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the 
lowest  of  one,  and  the.  highest  of  the  other>  there  will 
scarce  be  perceived  any  great  ditterence  between  them ; 
and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  most  \r\* 
organical  parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  every-wher^, 
that  the  several  species  are  linked  together^  and  differ 
but  in  filmost  insensible  degrees.  And  when  we  con- 
fider  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we 
have  reason,  to  think,  that  it  is  suitable,  to  the  magni* 
ficent  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  great  design 
and  infinite  goodness  of  the  architect,  that  the  species 
of  ereatures  should  also,  by  gentle  degrees,  ascend  up* 
ward  from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection,  as  w«  see 
they  gradually  descend  from  us.  downwards :  which  if 
it  be  probable,  we  have  reason  then  to  be  persuaded, 
that  there  are  far  more  species  of  creatures  above  \x% 
th^n  there  are  beneath :  we  being,  in  v  degrees  of  per- 
fection, much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  6f 
God,  than  we  are  from  the  lowest  state  of  being,  ah4 
that  wlHch  approaches  nearest  to  nothing.  And  yet  of 
all  those  distinct  species,  for  the  reasons  abovesaid,  we 
have  no  clear  distinct  ideas. 

§.  13.  But  to  return  to  the  specie3  of    ThetiominaA 
corporeal  substances..     If  I  should  ask  any  ,  essence  th?^ 
one,  whether  ice  and  water  w^re  two  dis-    wthespe- 

cies  Droved 

tinct  species  of  things,  I  doubt  not  but  I    from  water 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  :  ^  and     and  ice. 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  that  says  they 
ate  two  distinct  species  is  in  the  right.      But  if.  an 
Englishman^  bred  ia  J^miaica,  who  perhaps  hadnevex: 

L  i  4  ^^'"^vv 
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seen  nor  hedrd  of  ice,  coming  into  England  in  the  win* 
ter,  find  the  water,  he  put  in  liis  bason  at  night,  in  a 
great  part  frozen  in  the  morning,  and  not  knowing  'any 
peculiar  name  it  had,  should  call  it  hardened  water ;  I 
ask,  whether  this  would  be  a  new  species  to  him  dif- 
ferent from  water?  And,.  I  lliiuk,  it  would  be  an- 
swered here,  it  would  not  be  to  him  a  ncw^  species,  no 
more  than  congealed  jelly,  when  it  is  cold,  is  a  distinct 
species  from  die  same  jelly  fluid  and  warm ;  or  than 
liquid  golds  in  the  furnace,  is  a  distinct  species  from 
hard  gold  in  the  hands  of  a  wojrkman.  And  if  this  be 
so,  it  is  plain,  thai  our  distinct  species  are  nothing  but 
distinct  complex  ideas,  with  distinct  names  annexed  to 
them.  It  is  true,  every  substaiice  that  exists  hfis  ils 
peculiar  constitution;  whereon  ^depend  those  sensible 
qualities  and  powers  we  observe  in  it ;  but  the  rankii^ 
of  things  into  specie^  which  is  nothing  but  sorting 
them  under  several  titles,  is  done  by  us  according  to  Iho 
ideas  that  we  have  of  them :  which  though  sufficient 
to  distinguish  tliem  by  names,  so  that  we  may  be  abl^ 
to  discourse  of  them,  when  we  have  them  not  present 
before  us  ;  yet  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  done  by  their  real 
internal  constitutions,  and  that  things  existing  are  dis- 
tinguished by  nature  into  species,  by  real  essences^  acr 
cording  as  we  distinguish  them  into  species  by  names, 
we  shall  be  liable  to  great  mistakes. 
Difficulties  §•  14*.  To  distinguish  substantial   beii^ 

against  a  cer-  into  spccics,  according  to  the  usual  suppo- 
tain  number  sition,  that  tliere  are  certain  precise  essences 
senccs/^"  '  ^^  forms  of  things,  whereby  all  the  indivi- 
duals existing  are  by  nature  di^inguished 
into  species,  these  things  are  necessary. 

§.15.  First,  To  be  assured  that  nature,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tilings,  always  designs  them  to  partake  of 
certain  regulated  established  essences,  which  are  to  be 
the  models  of  all  things  to  be  produced.  This,  in  that 
crude  sense  it  is  usually  proposed,  would  nc^  sonc 
better  explication  before  it  can  fully  be  assented  to. 

§.  U>.  Secondly,  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  whe- 
ther nature  always  attains  that  essence  it  designs  in  lt^ 
yrodtt&iou  oi  \^\w^»     The  irregular  and  monstroitf 

birtbh 
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birthsy  that  in  divers  sorts  of  animals  have  been  ob- 
served,  will  always  give  us  reason  to  doubt  of  one  or 
both  of  these. 

§.  17*  Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  determined  whether 
those  we  call  nuinsters  be  really  a  distinct  species,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholastic  notion  of  the  word  species ; 
since  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing  that  exists  has  its 
particular  constitution :  and  yet  we  find  that  some  of 
these  monstrous  productions  have  few  or  none  of  tliose 
qualities,  which  are  supposed  to  result  from,  and  ac- 
company the  essence  of  that  species,  from  whence  they 
derive  their  originals,  and  to  which,  by  their  descent^ 
they  seem  to  beiong. 

§•   18.    Fourthly,   The   real  essences  of    Our  nominal 
chose  things^  which  we  distinguish  into  spe-    essences  of 
cies,  and  as  so  distinguished  we  name,  ought    ^o^i*"^" 
to  be  known ;  i.  e   we  ought  to  have  ideas    ^n^j^^of 
of  them.      But  since  we  are  ignorant  in    properties, 
these  four  points^  the  supposed  real  essences 
of  things  stand  us  not  in  stead  for  the  distinguishing 
substances  into  species. 

§.  19-  Fifthly,  The  OQly  imagin^le  help  in  this 
case  would  be,  that  having  framed  perfect  complex 
ideas  of  the  properties  of  things,  flowing  from  their 
different  real  essences^  we  should  thereby  distinguish 
them  into  species.  But  neither  can  this  be  done ;  for 
being  ignorant  of  the  real  essence  itself  it  is  impossible 
to  know  all  those  properties  that  flow  fi*om  it,  and  are 
so  annexed  to  it,  that  any  one  of  them  being  away,  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  that  essence  is  not  ther^ 
and  so  the  thing  is  not  of  that  species.  We  can  never 
know  what  is  the  precise  number  of  properties  depend- 
ing on  the  real  essence  of  gold,  any  one  gf  which  fieul* 
ing,  the  real  essence  of  gold,  and  consequently  gold, 
would  not  be  there,  unless  we  knew  the  real  essence  of 
gold  itself,  and  by  that  determined  that  species.  By 
the  word  gold  here,  I  must  be  understood  to  design  a 
particular  piece  of  matter ;  v.  g.  the  last  guinea  that 
wras  coined.  For  if  it  should  stand  here  in  its  ordinary 
signification  for  that  complex  idea,  which  I  or  any  one  * 
else  calls  gol4 ;  i.  e.  for  the  uouviaaX  ^%^^^:ft.  ^\  ^^  "tv 
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woiiUl  l)C  jargon  :  so  hard  is  it  to  show  the  various 
meaning  and  imperfection  of  words,  wlicn  we  have  no- 
thing else  but  words  to  do  it  by. 

^.20.  By  all  which  it  is  clear,  that  our  distinguish- 
ing substances  into  species  by  namei,  i*  not  at  all 
founded  on  their  real  essences ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to 
range  and  determine  them  exactly  into  species,  accord- 
irjg  to  internal  essential  differences. 
But  such  a  §•  21.  But  since,  as  has  been  remarked, 

collection  as  we  have  need  of  general  words,  though  we 
our  name  know  not  the  real  essences  of  tilings ;  all  we 
•tands  tor.       ^^^  j^  jg  ^^  collect  such  a  number  of  simple 

ideas,  as  by  examination  we  find  to  be  united  together 
in  tilings  existing,  and  therefore  to  make  one  complex  idea. 
Which  though  it  be  not  the  real  essence  of  any  substance 
that  exists,  i^  yet  the  specific  essence,  to  which  our 
name  belongs,  and  is  convertible  with  it ;  by  which  we 
may  at  least  try  the  truth  of  these  nominal  essences. 
For  example,  there  be  that  say,  that  the  essence  of  body 
is  extension  :  if  it  be  so,  we  can  never  mistake  in  put- 
ting the  essence  of  any  thing  for  the  thing  itself.  Let 
us  then  in  discourse  put  extension  for  body  ;  and  wheu 
we  would  say  that  body  moves,  let  us  say  that  exten- 
sion moves,  and  see  how  ill  it  would  look,  lie  that 
should  say  that  one  extension  by  impulse  moves  another 
extension,  would,  by  the  bare  expression,  sufficiently 
show  the  absurdity  of  such  a  notion.  The  essence  of 
any  tiling,  in  respect  of  us,  is  the  whole  complex  idea, 
comprehended  and  marked  by  that  name;  and  in  sub- 
stances, besides  the  several  distinct  simple  ideas  that 
make  them  up,  the  confused  one  of  substance,  or  of 
an  unknown  support  and  cause  of  their  union,  is  al- 
ways a  part :  and  therefore  the  essence  of  body  is  not 
bare  extension,  but  an  extended  solid  thing  :  and  so  to 
say  an  extended  solid  thing  moves,  or  impels  unoiber. 
is  ail  one,  and  as  intelligible  as  to  say,  body  moves  «r 
impels.  Likewise  to  say,  that  a  rational  animal  i> 
capable  of  conversation,  is  all  one  as  to  say  a  man. 
But  no  Olio  will  say,  that  rationality  is  capable  of 
conversation,  beca.use"  it  makes  not  the  M'hole  essence 
to  which  wc  give  \)w&  'Mcwsfc\s»x\» 
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§.  22.  There  are  creatures  in  the  world     Ourabstracj 
that  have  shapes  like  ours,  hut  are  hairv,     *<ic^s  arcto. 

,  ,      ^  ,  ri-i  •         US  the  mv'a- 

an^  want  language  and  reason.      1  here  are     suresofspe- 
nalurals  amongst  us  that  have  perfectly  our     cies ;  in. 
shape,   but  want  reason,  and  some  of  thein     stanceinthat 
language  too.     There  are  creatures,  as  it  is    °*  ™*"' 
said  ('^  sit  tides  penes  authorem,"  but  there  appears  no 
contradiction    that  there  should   be   such)  that,  with 
language  and  reason,  and  a  shape  in  other  things  agree- 
ing with    ours,    have   hairy   tails ;    others  where   the 
males   have  no   becirds,  and  others  where  the  females 
have.     If  it  be  asked,  whether  these  be  all  men  or  no, 
all  of  human  species  ?  It  is  plain,  the  question  refers 
only  |o  the  nominal  essence  :  for  those  of  them  to  whom 
the  definition  of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex  idea 
signified  by  that  name,  agrees,  are  men,  and  tlie  other 
not.     But  if  the  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  sup- 
posed real  essence,  and  whether  the  internal  constitu- 
tion and  fi*ame  of  these  several  creatures  be  specifically 
different,  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  answer,  no 
part  of  that  going  into  our  specific  idea ;  only  we  have 
reason  to  think,  that  where  the  faculties  or '  outward 
frame  so  much  differs,  the  internal  constitution  is  not 
exactly  the  same.     But  what  difference  in  the  internal 
real  constitution  makes  a  specific  difference,  it  is  in 
vain  to  inquire  ;  whilst  our  measures  of  species  be,  as 
they  are,  only  our  abstract  ideas,   which  we   know  ; 
and  not  that  internal  constitution,  which  makei  no  part 
of  them.     Shall  the  difference  of  hair  only  on  the  skin,      ^ 
be  a  mark  of  a  different  internal  specific  constitution 
between  a  changeling  and  a  drill,  when  they  agree  m 
shape,  and  want  of  reason  and  speech  ?  And  shall  not 
the  want  of  reason  and  speech  be  a  sign  to  us  of  dif- 
ferent real  constitutions  and  species  between  a  change- 
ling and  a  reasonable  man  ?  And  so  of  the  rest,,  if  we 
pretend  that  distinction   of  species  or  sorts  is  fixedly 
established  by  the  real  frame  and  secret  constitutions  of 
things.  c^-       . 

§.  23.  Nor  let  any  one  say,  that  the  power  ^^^*  ^^^ 
of  propagation  in  animals  by  the  mixture  edby^enel 
of  male  and  female^  and  in  plants  \>n  i»^^    \^<MaKv. 
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keeps  the  supposed  real  species  distinct  and  entire. 
For  granting  this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the 
distinction  of  the  species  of  things  no  farther  than  the 
tribes  of  animals  and  vegetables.  What  must  we  do 
for  the  rest  ?  But  in  those  too  it  is  not  sufficient :  for 
if  history  lye  not,  women  have  conceived  by  drills; 
and  what  real  species,  by  that  measure,  such  a  produc- 
tion will  be  in  nature,  will  be  a  new  question:  and 
we  have  reason  to  think  this  is  not  impossible,  since 
mules  and'jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  ao 
ass  and  a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull 
and  a  mare,  are  so  frequent  in  the  world.  I  once  saw 
a  creature  that  was  the  issue  of  a  cat  and  a  rait,  and 
had  the  plain  marks  of  both  about  it ;  wherein  nature 
appeared  to  have  followed  the  pattern  of  neither  sort 
alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  together.  To  which, 
he  that  shall  add  the  monstrous  productions  that  are  so 
frequendy  to  be  met  with  in  nature,  will  find  it  hard, 
even  in  the  race  of  animal%  to  determine  by  tbe  pe* 
digree  of  what  species  every  aniipal's  issue  is;  and* be 
at  a  loss  about  the  real  essence,  which  he  thinks  cer- 
tainly conveyed  by  generation,  and  has  alone  a  ri^t 
to  the  specific  name.  But  farther,  if  the  species  of 
animals  and  plants  are  to  be  distinguished  only  by 
propagation,  must  I  go  to  the  Indies  to  see  the  sire  and 
dam  of  the  one,  and  the  plant  from  which  the  seed  was 
gathered  that  produced  the  other,  to  know  whetlier 
this  be  a  tyger  or  that  tea  ? 

§.  24.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is 
Not  by  sub-  evident,  that  it  is  their  own  collections  oi 
forms.  sensible  qualities,  that  men  make  the  es- 

sences of  their  several  sorts  of  substances; 
and  that  their  real  internal  structures  are  not  con- 
sidered by  the  greatest  part  of  men^  in  the  sorting 
them.  Much  less  were  any  substantial  forms  ever 
thought  on  by  any,  but  those  who  have  in  this  one 
part  of  the  world  learned  the  language  of  the  schools : 
and  yet  those  ignorant  men,  who  pretend  not  any 
insight  into  the  real  essences,  nor  trouble  themseh-e^ 
".bout  substantial  forms,  but  are  content,  witb  knowii^ 
lings  one  from  another  by  their  -sensible  qualities^ 

an 
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are  often  better  acquainted  with  their  differences,  can 
more  nicely  distinguish  them  from  their  uses,  and  bet- 
ter know  what  they  expect  from  each,  than  those 
learned  quicked-sighted  men,  who  look  so  deep  into 
them,  and  talk  so  confidently  of  something  more  hid- 
den and  essential. 

§.  525.  But  supposing  that  the  real  es-    The  specific 
sences  of  substances  were  discoverable  by    ^^^J*?*  *J* 
tliose  that  would  severely  apply  themselves    ^^  ^  ^  ^ 
to  that  inquiry,  yet  we  could  iiot  reasonably 
think,  that  tlie  ranking  of  things  under  general  i^tm^s 
was  regulated  by  those  internal  real  constitutions,  or 
any  thing  else  but  their  obvigus  appearances  :  since 
languages,  in  all  countries,  have  be^n  established  long 
before  sciences.     So  tliat  tliey  have  not  been  philoso- 
phers, or  logicians,  or  such  who  have  troubled  them- 
iselves  about  forms  and  essences,  that  have  mad6  the  ge- 
neral names  tliat  are  in  use  amongst  the  several  na- 
tions of  men  ;  but  those  more  or  less  comprehensive 
terms   have   for  the  most  part,  in  all  languages,  re- 
ceived their  birth  and  signification  from  ignorant  and 
illiterate  people,  who  sorted   and  denominated   things 
by  those  sensible  qualities  they  found  in  them ;  there- 
by to  signify  them,  when  absent,  to  others,  whether 
they  had  an  occasion  to  mention  a  sort  or  a  particular 
thing. 

/    §.  26.  Since  then  it  is  evident,  that  we    Therefore 
sort  and  name  substances  by  their  nominal,     ^^'Z  ^*'*^*» 
and  not  by  their  real  essences;  the  next    ^^^^ 
thing   to    be  considered   is,   how  and  by 
Whom  these  essences  come  to  be  made.    As  to  the 
latter,  it  is  evident  they  are  made  by  the  mind,  and  not 
by  nature :  for  were  they  nature's  workmanship,  they 
could  not  be  so  various  and  different  in  several  men,  as 
experience  tells  us  they  are.    For  if  we  will  examine  it, 
we  shall  not  find  the  nominal  essence  of  any  one  species 
of  substances  in  all  men  tlie  same ;  no  not  of  that, 
which  of  all  others  we  are  the  most  intimately    ac- 
quainted with.    It  could  not  possibly  be,  that  the  ab- 
stract idea  to  which  the  name  man  is  given,  should  be 
i^fferent  in  several  men,  if  it  were  of  aature*8  making 
^-  ant 
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and  tliat  to  one  it  should  be  '^  animal  rationale,"  and 
to  another,  ^'  aniraul  iniplume  bipes  latis  unguibus.'* 
^e  that  annexes  the  name  man.  to  a  complex  idea  made 
up  of  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  Joined  to  a  body 
of  such  a  shape,  has  thereby  one  essence  of  the  species 
man ;  and  he  that,  upon  farther  examination,  adds 
rationality,  has  another  essence  of  the  species  he  calls 
man:  by  which  nieans,  the  same  individual  will  bet 
true  man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  so  to  the  other.  I 
think,  there  is.  scarce,  any  one  will  allow  this  upright 
figure,  so  well  known,  to  be  the  essential  ditFerence  of 
the  species  man ;  and  yet  how  far  men  determine  of  the 
i^orts  of  animals  rather  by  their  shape  than  descent,  is 
very  visible  :  since  it  has  been  more  than  pnce  debated, 
whether  several  human  foetuses  should  be  preserved  or 
received  to  baptism  or  no,  only  because  of  the  difference 
of  their  outward  configuration  from  the  ordinary  make 
of  children,  without  knowing  whether  they  were  not 
as  capable  of  reason,  as  infants  cast  in  another  mould  : 
some  whereof,  though  of  an. approved  shape,  are  never 
capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  reason  all  their  lives, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  an  ape,  or  an  elephant,  and  never 
give  any  signs  of  being  acted  by  a  rational  souL 
Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  outward  figure,  which 
only  was  found  wanting,  and  not  the  faculty  of  reason, 
wliich  no-body  could  know  would  be  wanting  in  its 
due  season,  was  made  essential .  to  the  human  species. 
The  learned  divine  and  lawyer  must,  on  such  occasions, 
renounce  his  sacred  definition  of  '' animal  rationale,'* 
and  substitute  some  other  essence  of  the  human  species. 
Klonsieur  Alenage  furnishes  us  with  an  example  worth 
the  taking  -  notice  of  on  this  occasion:  "  W.hea  the 
"  abbot  of  St  Martin  (says  he)  was  born,  he  had  so 
*^  little  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  bespake  him 
"  rather  a  monster.  It  was  for  some  time  under  deli- 
**  beration,  whetlier  he  should  be  baptized  or  no. 
^'  However,  he  was  baptized  and  declared  a  man  pro- 
"  visionally  [till  time  should  show  what  he  would 
"  prove.]  Nature  had  moulded  him  so  untowardly, 
^^  that  he  waa  e^VVed  %.U  his  life  the  Abbot  Malotra, 

9  '^^^ 
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This  child,  we  see,  was  very  near  being  excludbd  out 
of  the  species  of  man,  barely  by  his  shape.  He 
escaped  very  narro»vIy  as  he  was,  and  it  is  certain  & 
figure  aiittle  more  oddly  turned  had  cast  bini,  and  lie 
had  been  executed  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
for  a  man.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  reason  given, 
why  if  tiie  lineaments  of  his  face  had  been  a  little 
altered,  a  rational  soul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in 
him:  why  a  visage  somewhat  longer,  or  a  nose  fin tter, 
or  a  wider  moutli,  could  not  have  consisted,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  his  ill  hgure,  with  such  a  soul,  such  parts,  as 
made  him,  disfigured  as  he  was,  capable  to  be  a  digni- 
tary in  the  church. 

§.  27-  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  consist 
the  precise  and  urtujoveable  boundaries  of  that  spe- 
cies ?  It  is  plain,  if  we  examine,  tiiere  is  no  such  thing 
made  by  nature,  and  established  by  her  amongst  men. 
The  real  essence  of  tliat,  or  any  other  sort  of  substances, 
It  is  evident  we  know  n6t ;  and  therefore  are  so  unde- 
termined in  our  nominal  essences,  which  we  make  our- 
selves, tliat  if  several  men  were  to  be  asked  conceniing 
some  oddly-shaped  foetus,  as  soon  as  born,  whether  it 
were  a  man  or  no,  it  is  {mst  doubt,  one  should  meet 
with  diti'erent  answers.  Which  could  not  happen,  if 
the  nominal  essences,  whereby  we  limit  and  distinguisn 
the  species  of  substances,  were  not  made  by  man,  with 
some  hberty ;  but  were  exactly  copied  from  precise 
boundaries  set  by  nature,  whereby  it  distinguished  all 
substances  into  certain  species.  Who  would  undertake 
to  resolve,  what  species  that  monster  was  of,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Licetus,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  with  a  man's  heaid 
and  hog's  body  ?  Or  those  otlier,  which  to  the  bodies 
of  men  had  the  heads  of  beasts,  as  dogs,  horses,  &c. 
If  any  o^  these  creatures  had  Uved,  and  could  have 
spoke,  it  would  have  increased  the  difficulty.  Had 
the  upper  part,  to  the  middle,  been  of  human  shape, 
and  all  below  swine ;  hud  it  been  murder  to  destroy  it  ? 
Or  must  the  bishop  Imve  been  consulted,  whether  it 
were  man  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  font  or  uo  ?  as, 
I  have  been  told,  it  happened  in  France  some  years 
bince^  in  somewhat  a  like  case«    So  uncettauv  ^^  Ni^ns^ 
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boundaries  of  species  of  animals  to  us,  who  have  no 
other  measures  ttian  the  complex  ideas  of  our  own  col- 
lecting ;  and  so  far  are  we  from  certainly  knowing  what 
a  man  is ;  though,  perhaps  it  will  be  judged  great  igno- 
rance to  make  any  doubt  about  it  And  yet,  I  think,  I 
may  say,  that  the  certain  boundaries  of  that  species  are 
,  so  far  from  being  determined,  and  the  precise  number 
of  simple  ideas,  which  make  the  nominal  essence,  so 
far  from  being  settled  and  perfectly  known,  that  very 
tnaterial  doubts  may  still  arise  about  it*  And  I  ima- 
gine, none  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  man,  which 
we  yet  have,  nor  descriptions  of  that  sort  of  animal, 
are  so  perfect  and  exact,  as  to  satisfy  a  considerate  in- 
4|uisitive  person  ;  much  less  to  obtain  a  general  consent, 
and  to  be  that  which  men  would  every-where  stick  by, 
in  the  decision  of  cases,  end  determining  of  life  voA 
death,  baptism  or  no  baptism,  in  productions  that  might 
happen. 

Bat  not  so  §•  28.  But  though  these  nominal  essences 

arbitrary  at  of  substances  are  made  by  the  mind,  they  are 
mixed  not  yet  made  so  arbitrarily  as  those  of  mixed 

■^^  modes.     To  the  making  of  any  nominal 

tssence,  it  is  necessary.  First,  that  the  ideas  whereof  it 
consists  have  such  an  union  as  to  make  but  one  idea, 
how  compounded  soever.  Secondly,  that  the  particular 
idea  so  united  be  exactly  the  same^  neither  more  nor 
less.  For  if  two  abstract  complex  ideas  differ  either  in 
number  or  sorts  of  ttieir  component  partsy  they  make 
two  different,  and  not  one  and  the  same  essence.  In 
the  first  of  these,  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex 
ideas  of  substances,  only  follows  nature ;  and  puts  none 
together,  which  are  not  supposed  to  have  an  union  in 
nature.  No-body  joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep,  with  the 
shape  of  a  horse;  nor  the  colour  of  lead,  with  the 
weight  and  fixedness  of  gold ;  to  be  the  complex  ideas 
of  any  real  substances  :  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his 
head  with  chimeras,  and  his  discourse  with  unintelli- 
gible  words.  Men  observing  certain  qualities  always 
joined  and  existing  together,  therein  copied  nature; 
and  of  ideas  so  united,  made  thehr  complex  ones  of 
substances.     For  though  men  may  make  what  complex 

idea} 
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ideas  they  please,  and  give  what  names  to  tbem  they 
will ;  yet  if  they  will  be  understood,  when  they  speak 
of  things  really  existing,  they  must  in  some  degree  con- 
form tlieir  ideas  to  tlie  things  they  would  speak  of^  qf 
else  men's  language  will  be  like  that  of  Babel ;  and 
every  man's  words  being  intelligible  only  to  himself, 
would  no  longer  serve  to  conversation,  and  the  ordi- 
n^  affairs  of  life,  if  the  ideas  they  stand  for  be  not  some 
way  answering  the  common  appearances  and  agreement 
<>f  substances,  as  they  really  exist 

§.  89.  Secondly,  though  the  mind  of  man,  ,^ 
in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  i^^^Ji^^^ 
never  puts  any  together  that  do  not  really  or 
are  not  supposed  to  co-exist ;  and  so  it  truly  borrows 
that  uniou  from  nature:  yet  the  number  it  combines 
,  depends  upon  the  various  care,  industry,  or  fancy  of 
bim  that  makes  it  Men  generally  content  themselves 
with  some  few  sensible  obvious  qualities ;  and  often,  if 
not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material,  and  as  firmly 
united,  as  those  that  they  take.  Of  sensible  substances 
there  are  two  sorts;  one  of  organized  bodies,  which 
are  propagated  by  seed ;  and  in  these,  the  shape  is  that, 
which  to  us  is  the  leading  quality  and  most  characterise 
tical  part  that  determines  the  species.  And  therefore 
in  vegetables  and  animals,  an  extended  solid  substance 
of  such  a  certain  figure  usually  serves  the  turn.  For 
however  some  men  seem  to  prize  their  definition  of 
*^  animal  rationale,"  yet  should  there  a  creature  be 
found,  that  had  language  and  reason,  but  partook  not 
of  the  usual  shape  of  a  man,  1  believe  it  would  hardly 
pass  for  a  man,  how  much  soever  it  were  ''  animal  ntf 
tionale.''  And  if  Balaam's  ass  had,  all  his  life,  dis- 
coufsed  as  rationally  as  he  did  once  with  his  master,  I 
doubt  yet  wjietber  any  one  would  have  thought  him 
worthy  the.  name  man,  or  allowed  him  to  be  of  the 
same  species  with  himself.  As  in  vegetables  and  ani-^ 
mals  it  is  the  shape,  so  in  most  other  bodies,  not  pro* 
pitted  by  seed,  it  is  the  colour  we  hiost  fix  on,  and 
are  mos^  led  by^  Thus  where  we  find  the  colour  of 
gfAdf    we  afe  apt  to  iooagine  all  the  other  qualities, 

com* 
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comprehended  in  our  complex  idea,  to  be  tliere  also : 
and  we  commonly  take  these  tMO  obvious  qualities,  viz. 
shape  and  colour,  for  so  presumptive  ideas  of  several 
species,  that  in  a  good  picture  we  readily  say  this  is  a 
lion,  and  that  a  rose ;  this  is  a  gold,  and  that  a  silver 
goblet,  only  by  the  diftfcrent  figures  and  colours  repre- 
.r^ented  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil. 

Which  vet  §•  y^-     J^ut    though    this    serves    well 

serve  for  cnough  for  gross  and  confused  conceptions, 

common  and  inaccurate  ways  of  talking  and  tljiiik- 

convcrse.  j^^g  .  y^^  j^^^^^  ^^^  j-^^^,  enough  froni  liaving 

agiced  on  the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas,  or  qua- 
lities, belonging  to  any  sort  of  things,  signified  by  its 
name.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  since  it  requires  much 
time,  pains,  and  skill,  strict  inquiry,  and  long  exami- 
nation, to  find  out  what  and  how  many  those  simple 
ideas  are,  which  arc  constantly  and  inseparably  united 
in  nature^  and  arc  always  to  be  found  together  in  the 
same  subject.  Most  men  wanting  either  time,  incUna- 
tion,  or  industry  enough  for  this,  even  to  some  tolerable" 
degree,  content  theniselves  with  some,  few  obvious  and 
outward  appearances  of  things,  thereby  readily  to  dis- 
tinguish and  sort  them  for  tlic  common  affairs  of  life : 
and  so,  without  farther  examination,  give  them  names 
or  take  up  the  names  already  in  use.  M'hicli,  though 
in  common  conversation  they  pass  v.ell  enough  for  the 
signs  of  some  few  obvious  qualities  co-existing,  are  vet 
far  enough  from  comprehending,  in  a  setded  signihca- 
tion,  a  precise  number  of  simple  ideas  ;•  much  less  all 
those  which  are  united  in  nature.  He  that  shall  con* 
skier,  after  so  ujuch  stir  about  genus  and  species,  and 
such  a  deal  of  talk  of  s|)ecific  dirtcrencc>>,  how  few 
words  wc  have  vet  settled  definitions  of;  mav  wirfi 
reason  imagine  that  those  forms,  which  there  hath  been 
so  much  noise  made  about,  are  only  chimeras,  which 
give  us  no  liglit  into  the  specific  natures  of  things.  And 
he  that  shall  consider,  hov/  far  the  names  of  substances 
arc  from  having  significations,  wherein  all  who  use 
them  do  agree,  will  have  reason  to  conclude,  thit 
though  the  nominal  essences  of  substances  are  all  sup- 
posed 
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posed  to  be  copied  from  nature,  yet  they  are  all,  or 
most  of  them,  very  imperfect     Since  the  composition 
of  those  complex  ideas  are,  in  several  men,  very  diffe- 
rent;  and  therefore  that  these  boundaries  of   species 
are  as  men,  and  not  as  nature  makes  tliem,  if  at  least 
there  are  in  nature  any  such  prefixed  bounds.     It  is ' 
true,  that  many  particular  substances  ar<^   so  made  by 
nature,  that  they  have  agreement  and  likeness  one  with* 
another,    and  so  afford  a  foundation  of  being  ranked 
into  sorts.     But  the   sorting  of  things  by  us,    or  the 
making  of  determinate  species,  being  in  order  to  naming 
and  comprehending  them  under  general  terms;  1  can-' 
not  sec  liow  it  can  be  properly  said,  that  nature  sets  the 
boundaries  of  the  species  of  things:  or  if  it  be  so,  our 
boundaries  of  species  are  not  exactly  conformable  to 
those  in  nature.     For  we  having  need  of  general  name^ 
for  present  use,  stay  not  for  a  perfect  discovery  of  alt 
thoae  qualities  which  would  best  show  us  their  most 
material  ditferences  and  agreements ;  but  we  ourselves 
divide  them,   by  certain  obvious  appearances,  into  spe- 
cies, that  we  may  the  easier  under  general  names  com- 
municate our   thoughts  about  them.      For.  having  no 
other  knowledge  of  any  substance,  but  of  the  simple 
ideas  that  are  united  in  it ;  and  observing  several  par- 
ticular things  to  agree  with  others  in  several  of  those 
simple  ideas;    we    make   that  collection  our  spediific' 
idea,  and  give  it  a  general  name ;  that  in  recording  our 
thoughts,  and  in  our  discourse  with  others,  we  may  in 
one  short  word  design  all  the  individuals  that  agre<5  in 
that  complex  idea,  without  enumerating  the  simplie  ideeis 
tlmt  make  it  up ;  and  so  not  waste  our  time  and  breath, 
in  tedious  descriptions :  which  we  see  they  are  fain  tb' 
do,  who  would  discourse  of  any  new  sort  of  things  they 
have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

§.31.  But  however  these  species  of  sub-     Essences  of 
stances  pass  well  enough  in  ordinary  con-     species  under 
versation,  it  is  plain  that  this  complex  idea!^     the  same 
wherein  they  observe  several  individuals  to     "*?^  ^^HT 
agree,  is  by  different  men  made  vei-y  dif-     «»*'^"«^'* 
fcreiitly;    by  some  more,    and   others  l6ss  accurately; 
In  some,  this  complex  idea  contains  a  greater,  and  1ti' 
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others  a  sirmller  number  of  qualities ;  and  so'  is  appa-* 
rentiy  sucii  as  the  mind  makes  k.  The  yellow  sbiniug 
colour  makes  gold  to  children;  others  add  weighs 
malieableuessy  and  fusibility ;  and  otliers  yet  other 
qualities,  which  they  find  joined  with  that  yellow  co- 
Iour>  as  constantly  as  its  weight  and  fusibility  :  for  in 
all  these  and  the  like  qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  right 
to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea  of  that  substance 
wherein  tliey  arc  all  joined  as  another.  And  there- 
fore different  men  leaving  oUt  or  putting  in  several 
simple  ideas,  which  others  do  not,  according  to  their 
various  examination^  skill,  or  observation  of  that  sub* 
ject,  have  diflfcrent  essences  of  gold  :  which  must  there- 
fore be  of  their  own,  and  not  of  nature's  making. 
The  more  ^.  32.   If   the  number  of  simple  ideas^ 

^eral  our  that  make  the  nominal  essence  of  tlie  lowest 
ftleas  are,  species,  or  first  sorting  of  individuals,  de- 
•ompleteand  pcnds  on  the  mind  of  man  variously  collect- 
ptrtial  they  ing  them,  it  is  much  more  evident  that 
we.  they   do   so,    in   the  more  comprehensive 

classes,  which  by  the  masters  of  logic  are  called  genera. 
These  are  complex  ideas  designedly  imperfect :  and  it 
is  visible  at  fii^t  sight,  that  several  of  tliose  qualities^ 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  things  themselves,  arc  pur- 
posely left  out  of  generical  ideas.  For  as  the  mind, 
fo  n)ake  general  ideas  comprehending  several  particu- 
lars, leaves  out  those  of  time,  and  place,  and  such 
other,  that  make  them  incommunicable  to  more  than 
Que  individual ;  so  to  make  other  yet  more  general 
ideas,  that  niay  comprehend  different  sorts,  it  leaves 
out  those  qualities  that  distinguish  them,  and  puts  into 
its  new  collection  only  such  ideas  as  are  common- to 
several  sorts.  The  same  convenience  that  made  men 
express  jieveral  parcels  of  yellow  matter  coming  from 
Guinea  and  Peru  under  one  name,  sets  them  also  upon 
making  of  one  name  that  may  comprehend  both  gold 
and  silver,  and  some  other  bodies  of  different  sorts. 
This  is  done  by  leaving  out  those  qualities,  which  arc 
peculiar  to  each  sort;  and  rctaming  a  complex  idea 
made  up  of  those  that  are  common  to  them  all;  to 
ivhich  the  name  metal  being  annexed,  tlicre  is  a  genus 

constituted ; 
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constituted ;  the    essence   whereof  being  that  abstract 
idea,  coiUdning  only  maileabieaess  and  fu»ibilityt  with 
certain  degrees  of  weiglit  and  fixedness,  wherein  soino 
bodies  of  several    kinds  agree,  leaves  out  tlie  colour, 
and  other  qualities  peculiar  to  gold  and  silver,  and  tho 
olhur     sorts    comprehended    under    the    name  metallj 
Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  men  follow  not  exactly  thrf 
patterns   set  Uiem    by    nature,   when  they    make    lhei«J 
general  ideas  of  substances ;  since  there  is  no  body  toj 
be  found,  which  has  barely  tnftUeableiiess  and  fusibilityl 
in  it,  witliout  other  qualities  as  inseparable  as  those/  I 
iiut  men,  in  making  their  general    ideas,  seeing  morel 
the  convenience   of  language    and  quick  dispatch,  b^J 
short  and  comprehensive  signs,  than  the  true  and  pre«J 
cise  nature  of  tilings  as  they  exist,  have,  in  tlie  framing! 
their  abstract  ideas,    cbieny    pursued  that  end,  which! 
was  to  be  furnished  with  store  of  general  and  variously  1 
comprehensive  names.     So  that  in  this  whole  businenk' 
of  genera  and  species,  the  genus,  or  more  comprehen-  \ 
sive,  is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is  in  the  spe- 
cies, and  the  species  but  a  partial  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
found   in  each  individual.      If  therefore  any  one  will 
think,  that  a  man,  and  a  horse,  and  an  animal,  and  a 
plant,  &c.  are  distinguished  by  real  essences  made  by 
nature,  he  must  think  nature  to  be  very  liberal  of  these 
real  essences,  making  one  for  body,  another  for  an  ani- 
mal, and  another  for  a  horse  ;  and  all  these  essences  libe- 
rally bestowed   upon   Bucephalus.      But  if  we   would 
rightly    consider  what  is  done,  in  all  these  genera  and 
species,  or  sorts,  we  should  hnd,  that  there  is  no  new 
thing  made,  but  only  more  or  loss  comprehensive  signs, 
whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  express,  in  a  few  sylla- 
bles, great  numbers  of  particular  things,  as  thcy  agree 
in  more  or  less  general   conceptions,  which  we  have 
framed  to  that  purpofie.     In  all  which  we  may  observe 
that  the  more  general  term  is  always  the  name  of  a  less 
complex  idea ;  and   that  each  genus    is   but  a  partial 
conception  of  the  species  comprehended  under  it.     So 
that  if  these  abstract   general    ideas  be    thought  to  be 
complete,  it  can  only  be  in  respect  of  a  certain  esta- 
VoL.  I.  Kk  blLsUcA 
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bUshed  relation  between  them  and  certain  names,  which 
are  niajie  use  of  to  signity  them;  and  not  in  respect  o{ 
any  tiling  existing,  as  made  by  nature. 
Tliii  all  ac-  V  ^^'  ''"^  '^  adjusted  to  the  true  end  of 
cammocUied  Speech,  whicli  is  to  be  the  easiest  and  shortest 
10  (he  end  of  tvay  of  cotuniuni eating  our  notions.  For 
V"*^*"-  thus  he,  that  would  discourse  of  tilings  u 

they  agreed  in  the  complex  ideas  of  extension  and  soti* 
dity,  needed  hut  uee  the  word  body,  to  denote  all  suck 
He  that  to  these  would  join  others,  signified  by  the 
words  life,  5enfie,  and  spontaneous  motion,  needed  bat 
use  the  word  animal,  to  signify  all  wliich  partook  o£ 
those  ideas  :  and  he  that  had  made  a  complex  idea  of 
a  body,  with  life,  sense,  and  motion,  with  the  facol^ 
of  reasoning,  and  a  certain  shape  joined  to  it,  Deeded 
but  use  the  short  monosyllable  man  to  e:<pres8  all  parti* 
culars  that  *  correspond  to  that  complex  idea.  This  is 
the  proper  business  of  genus  and  species  :  and  this  owo 
do.  without  any  consideration  of  real  essences,  or  fub^ 
stantial  forms,  which  come  not  \yithin  the  reach  of  oar 
knowledtfe,  when  vrc  think  of  those  things ;  nor  withia 
the  sigoilicatJon  of  our  words,  when  wc  discour^  with 
others. 

V  34.  VVere  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  t 

Park,  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  withs 
covering  of  something  between  feathers  and  hair,  of  ■ 
dark  brown  colour,  without  wings,  but  in  the  place 
thereof  two  or  lltree  little  branches  coming  down  like 
sprigs  of  SpaniAh  broom,  long  great  legs,  with  feet 
only  of  three  claws,  and  without  a  tail :'  1  must  make 
this  description  of  it,  and  so  may  make  others  undtr* 
■taod  me :  but  when  1  am  told  that  the  name  of  it  it 
CBSsuarie,  I  may  then  use  that  word  to  stand  in  dis- 
course for  all  uiy  complex  idea  mentioned  in  that<l^■ 
scription :  though  by  that  word,  which  is  now  become 
a  specihc  name,  1  know  no  more  of  [lie  real  essence  or 
constitution  of  that  sort  of  animals  tlian  I  did  before; 
Vid  knew  probably  as  much  of  the  nature  of  that  spe- 
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cies  of  birds,  before  I  learned  the  name,  as  mano 
EDglishmeii  do  of  swans,  or  herons,  which  are  speci^B 
names,  very  well  known,  of  sorts  of  birds  coiuiuofl 
ill  England.  jl 

$.  35.  From  what  lias  been  said,  it  is  Mendetcr.V 
evident,  thnt  men  make  sorts  of  things,  "nine  ihe  "j 
For  it  being  different  essences  alone  tiiat  *°"''  1 
malie    dilierent  species,    it    is    plain  that  M 

they  nho  make  those  abstract  ideas,  which  are  the  no9 
minal  essences,  do  thereby  make  the  species,  or  soru 
Sliould    there  be  a   body  found,  having  all  the  oth^n 
qualities  of  gold,    except  malleableness,  it  would    lufl 
doubt  be  made  a  question  whether  it  were  gold  or  nOn 
1.  e.  whether  it  were  of  that  species.    This  could  bn 
determined  only  by  that  abstract  idea  to  which  evern 
one  annexed  the  name  gold  ;  so  that  it  would  be  trud 
gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that  species,  who  includeffl 
not  a  malleable ness  in  his  nominal  essence,  signilied  b]9 
the  sound  gold  ;  and  on  the  other  side  it  would  not  bd 
true  gold,  or  of   that  species,  to  him  who   included 
lualleableoess  in  bis  specific  idea.     And  who,  I  prajj 
is  it  that  makes  these  diverse  species  even  under  oajd 
and  the  same  name,  hut  men  that  make  two  diiTereoa 
abstract  ideas  consisting  not  exactly  of  the  same  colleo^ 
lion  of  qualities  ?  Nor  is  it  a  mere  supposition  to  ima- 
gine that  a  body  may  exist,  whereiH  the  other  obvious 
qualities  of  gold  may  be  without  malleableness  ;  since 
it    is  certain,    that  gold  itself  will    be   sometimes  so 
eager   (as  artists  call  it)    that  it  will  as  littie  endure 
the  hammer  as  glass  itself.     What  wc  have  said,  of  the 
putting  in,  or   leaving  malleableness  out  of  tlie  com- 
plex idea  the  name  gold  is  by  any  one  annexed  to, 
may  be  said  of  its  peculiar  weight,  tixedneaa,  and  several 
otlier  the  like  qualities  :  for  whatsoever  is  left  out,  ox 
put  in,  it  is    still    the  complex  idea,  to  which   that 
name  is  annexed,  that   mattes  the  species  :  and  as  any 
particular  parcel   of  matter    answers  that  idea,  so  the 
name  of  the  snrt  belonfjfs  truly  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  that 
^ecies.      And  thus  any    thing  is    true  gold,    perfect 
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metal.  All  which  determination  of  the  species,  it  is 
plain,  depends  on  the  understanding  of  man,  making 
this  or  that  complex  idea. 

§.  36.  This  then,  in  short,  is  the  case: 
akeTthc  mature  makes  many  particular  things  which 
•imilitude.  ^o  agree  one  witli  another,  in  many  sensi- 
ble qualities,  and  probably  too  in  their 
internal  frame  and  constitution :  but  it  is  not  this 
real  essence  that  distinguishes  them  into  species ;  it  is 
men,  who,  taking  occasion  from  the  qualities  they  find 
united  in  them,  and  wherein  they  observe  often  several 
individuals  to  agree,  range  them  into  sorts,  in  order 
to  their  naming,  for  the  convenience  of  compreliensive 
signs;  under  which  individuals,  according  to  their 
conformity  to  this  or  that  abstract  idea,  come  to  be 
ranked  as  under  ensigns ;  so  that  this  is  of  the  blue, 
Chat  the  red  regiment ;  this  is  a  man,  that  a  drill :  and 
in  this,  I  think,  consists  the  whole  business  of  genus 
and  species. 

§.  37*  I  do  not  deny  but  nature,  in  the  constant 
production  of  particular  beings,  makes  them  not  al- 
ways new  and  various,  hut  very  much  alike  and  of  kin 
one  to  another :  but  I  think  it  nevertheless  true,  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  species  whereby  men  sort  them, 
are  made  by  men ;  since  the  essences  of  the  species,  dis- 
tinguished by  different  names,  are,  as  has  been  proved.  I 
of  man's  making,  and  seldom  adequate  to  the  internal  ' 
nature  of  the  things  they  are  taken  from.  So  that  wc 
may  truly  say,  such  a  manner  of  sorting  of  thing>  ij 
the  workmanship  of  men. 

§.  38.  One   thing  I  doubt   not  but  will 
Etchab-  seem  very  strange  in  this  doctrine ;  which 

an  essence.  i^'  ^^at  from  what  has  been  said  it  will  fol- 
low, that  each  abstract  idea,  with  a  name 
to  it,  makes  a  distinct  species.  But  who  can  lielp  it  if 
truth  will  have  it  so  ?  For  so  it  must  remain  till  some 
body  can  show  us  the  species  of  things  limited  and 
distinguished  by  something  else;  and  let  us  see,  thai 
general  terms  signify  not  our  abstract  ideas^  but  some- 
filing  different  from  them.     I  would  fain  know  whv  i 

shock 
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shock  and  a  hound  are  not  as  distinct  species  as  a  spaniel 
and  an  elephant  We  have  no  other  idea  of  the  dif* 
ferent  essence  of  an  elephant  and  a  spaniel,  than  we. 
have  of  the  diflferent  essence  of  a  shock  and  a  hound ; 
all  the  essential  difference,  whereby,  we  know  and  dis« 
tinguish  them  one  from  another,  consisting  only  in  the 
different  collection  of  simple  ideas,  to  which  we  have 
given  those  different. names. 

^.  39.  How  much  the  making  of  species    Genera  and 
and  genera  is  in  order  to  general  names,     !P^*?  *^ 

ji  P  ,  1*5  'in  orderto 

and  how  much  general  names  are  necessary,  naming, 
if  not  to  the  being,  yet  at  least  to  the  com- 
pleting of  a  species^  and  making  it  pass  for  such, 
will  appear,  besides  what  has  been  said  above  concern- 
ing ice  ajad  water,  in  a  very  familiar  example.  A 
silent  and  a  striking  watch  are  but  one  species  to  those 
who  have  but  one  name  for  them :  but  he  that  has  tiie 
name  watch  for  one^  and  clock  for  the  other,  and  dis-* 
tinct  complex  ideas^  to  which  those  names  belong,  to 
him  they  are  different  species.  It  will  be  said  perhaps 
that  the  inward  contrivance  and  constitution  is  diffe- 
rent between  these  two,  which  the  watch-maker  has  a 
clear  idea  of.  And  yet,  it  is  plain,  they  are  but  one 
species  to  him,  when  he  has  but  one  name  for  them., 
lor  what  is  sufficient  in  the  inward  contrivance  to 
make  a  new  species  ?  There  are  some  watches  that  are 
made  with  four  wheels,  others  with  five :  is  this  a  spe^ 
ciiic  difference  to  the  workman  ?  Some  have  strings 
and  physies,  and  others  none ;  some  have  the  balance 
loose,  and  others  regulated  by  a  spiral  spring,  and 
others  by  hogs  bristles :  are  any  or  all  of  these  enougl^ 
to  make  a  specific  difference  to  the  workman,  that 
knows  each  of  these,  and  several  other  different  con* 
trivances,  in  the  internal  constitutions  pf  watches  ?  It 
is  certain  each  of  these  hath  a  real  difference  from  the 
rest :  but  whether  it  be  an  essential,  a  specific  difference 
or  no,  relates  only  to  tlie  complex  idea  to  which  the 
name  watch  is  given  :  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in  the 
idea  which  that  name  stands  for,  and  that  name  does 
not  as  a  generical  name  comprehend  different  species 

K  k  3  *  ^Mx^'®. 
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«nder  it^  they  are  not  essentially  nor  specifically  diffe- 
rent. But  if  any  one  will  make  minuter  divisions  from 
difierences  that  be  knows  in  the  internal  frame  of 
watches,  and  to  such  precise  complex  ideas  give  names 
that  shall  prevail:  they  will  then  be  new  species  to 
them  who  have  those  ideas  with  names  to  them,  and 
can,  by  those  difierences,  distinguish  watches  into  these 
several  sorts,  and  then  watch  will  t^e  a  generical  name. 
But  yet  they  would  be  no  distinct  species  to  men  igno- 
rant  of  clock*work  and  the  inward  contrivances  <tf 
watches,  who  had  no  other  idea  but  the  outward  shape 
and  bulk,  with  the  marking  of  the  hours  by  the  hand. 
For  to  them  all  those  other  names  would  be  but  syno- 
nymous terms  for  th6  same  idea,  and  signify  no  mere^ 
i^or  no  other  thing  but  a  watch.  Just  thus^:-  I  thinks 
it  is  in  natural  things.  Nobody  will  doubt  that  the 
wheels  or  springs  (if  1  may  so  say)  witliioi  are  different 
in  a  rational  man  and  a  changeling,  no  more  than  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  frame  between  a  drill  and  a 
changeling.  But  whether  one,  or  both  the  differences 
be  essential  or  specifical,  is  only  to  be  known  to  u^ 
by  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  complex 
idea  that  the  name  man  stands  for :  for  by  that  alone 
can  it  be  detennined,  whether  one,  or  both^  or  neither 
of  those  be  a  man  or  ik). 

Species  of  ar.  §•  ^0.  From  what  has  been  before  said, 
tifidai  ihmg?  we  may  see  the  reason  why,  in  the  species 
less  confused  Qf  artificial  things,  there  is  generally  less 
t  an  natural.  ^Qi^fugiQu  ^nd  uncertainty,  than  in  natural. 
Because  an  artificial  thing  being  a  production  of  man, 
whiqh  the  aitificer  designed,  and  tlierefore  well  knows 
the  idea  of,  the  name  of  it  is  supposed  to  stand  for  no 
other  idea,  nor  to  import  any  other  essence  tlian  what 
is  certainly  to  be  known,  and  easy  enough  to  be  appre* 
hended.  For  the  idea  or  essence  of  the  several  sorts  of 
artificial  things  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  in  no- 
thing but  the  determinate  figure  of  sensible  parts ;  and 
sometimes  motion  depending  thereon,  wliich  the  arti- 
ficer fashions  in  matter,  such  as  he  finds  for  his  turn ; 
it  is  not  bevond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to  attain  t 
certain  idea  Iheveof^  and  to  settle  the  signification  of 

the 
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the  names,  whereby  the  species  of  artilicial  Uiings  aj-e 
disdiiguished  with  less  liouht,  obscurity,  and  equivgca- 
tion,  than  we  can  in  things  natural,  whose  difi'erenca^ 
and  operations  depend  upon  contrivances  beyond  tbfk 
reach  oi  our  discoveries.  , 

%.  4J.  I  muat  be  excused  here  if  1  think 
artificial  tilings  are  of  distinct  species    as     Ariificial 
well  as  natural:  since  I   hnd  they  are  as     '!""«« o'"'^ 
plainly  and  orderly  ranked  into  sorts,   by     ""■^"P*'^' 
ditferent  abstract  ideas,  with  general  names  annexed 
them,   as  distinct  one  from  another  as  tliosc  of  natu: 
substances.     For  why  should  we  not  think  a  watch  and 
pistol,  as  distinct  species  one  from  anotlier,   as  a  horse 
and  a  dog,  they  being  expressed  in  our  minds  by  distinct 
ideas,  and  to  others  by  distinct  appellations? 

^.  42.    This   is   farther    to    be    observed     Substancw 
concerning  substances,    diat  they  alone  of    alone  tuwa 
all  our  several  sorts  of  ideas  have  particular     proper 
or  proper  names,    whereby  one  only  par-    "^ox*' 
ticular   thing  is   signified,      liecause   in   simple   idea^ 
modes,  and  relations,  it  seldom  happens  that  men  have 
occasion  to  mention  often  tliis  or  that  particular  when 
it  is  absent.     Besides,  the  greatest  part  of  mix«d  mode^ 
being  actions  which   perish  in  their  birtli,  are  not  ca- 
pable of  a  lasting  duration  as  substances,  which  are  tha 
actors:    and  wherein  the   simple  ideas  that    make  up 
the  complex  ideas  designed  by  the  name,  have  a  lasting 
union. 

^.  43.  I  must  beg  pardon  of  my  reader,     nyr™],-  -_ 
for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  subject,     muoi 
and  perhaps  with  some  obscurity.     But  1     words, 
desire  it  may  be  i:onsidered  how  dit!icult  it 
is    to   lead    another    by    words   into    the    tlioughts    of 
tilings,    stripped  of  those  specdical  diderences  we  give 
them :    which  things,   if  1  name  not,    1  say  nothing  ; 
and  if  I  do  name  Uicm,    I  thereby  rank  them  into  some 
sort  or  other,  and  suggest  to  the  mind  tlie  usual  ab- 
stract idea  of  that  species ;  and  so  cross  my  purpose. 
For  to  talk  of  a  man,  and  to  lay  by.  at  the  same  time, 
the  ordinary  sigai£catioa  of  tlie  name  man,  wliicb  is 
Kk  4  our 
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our  complex  idea  usually  annexed  to  it;  and  bid  the 
reader  consider  man  as  he  is  in  himselfy  and  as  he  -is 
reaHy  distinguished  from  others  in  his  internal  consti- 
tution, or  real  essence ;  that  is^  by  something  he  knows 
not  what;  looks  like  trifling:  and  yet  thus-one  must 
do  who  would  speak  of  the  supposed  real  essences  and 
species  of  things,  as  thought  to  be  made  by  nature,  if 
it  be  but  only  to  make  it  understood,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  signified  by  the  general  names,  which  sub- 
stances are  called  by.  But  because  it  is  difficult  by 
known  familiar  names  to  do  this,  give  me  leave  to  en- 
deavour by  an  example  to  make  the  different  considera- 
tion the  mind  has  of  specific  names  and  ideas  a  little 
more  clear;  and  to  show  how  the  complex  ideas  of 
modes  are  referred  sometimes  to  archetypes  in  the 
minds  of  other  intelligent  beings ;  or,  which  is 
the  same,  to  the  signification  annexed  by  others  to 
their  received  names ;  and  sometimes  to  no  archetypes 
at  all.  Give  me  leave  also  to  show  how  the  mind  al- 
ways refers  its  ideas  of  substances,  either  to  the  sub- 
stances themselves,  or  to  the  signification  of  their 
names  as  to  the  archetypes;  and  also  to  make  plain 
the  nature  of  species,  or  sorting  of  things,  as  appre- 
hended, and  made  use  of  by  us  ;  and  of  the  essences 
belonging  to  those  species,  which  is  perhaps  of  more 
moment,  to  discover  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our 
knowledge,  than  we  at  first  imagine. 
Instances  of  §•  *+•  Let  US  supposc  Adam  in  the  state 
mixed  modes  of  a  grown  man,  with  a  good  understand- 
in  kinneah  ing,  but  in  a  Strange  country,  with  all  things 
andmouph.  ^^^^  ^^^  unknown  about  him;  and  no 
other  faculties,  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  them,  but 
what  one  of  this  age  has  now.  He  observes  I-amech 
more  melancholy  tlian  usual,  and  imagines  it  to  be  from 
a  suspicion  he  has  of  his  wife  Adah  (whom  he  most 
ardently  loved),  that  she  had  too  much  kindness  lor 
another  man.  Adam  discourses  tiiese  hi?  thouo^ht^  to 
Eve,  and  desires  her  to  take  care  that  Adah  commit  not 
folly :  and  in  these  discourses  with  Eve  he  makers  use 
of  these  two  new  words,  kinneah  and  niouph.     In  time 
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Adam's  mistake  appears,    for  he  finds  Laraecli'a  tro* 
ble  proceeded  from    having  killed  a  man:  but  yet  ti 
two  names  kinneah  and  niuupli  (ihe  one  standing  foi 
suspicion,    \a   a  husband,    of    his  wife's    disloyal^ 
him,  and  the  olhcr  for  tiie  act  of  committing  disloyalty 
tost  not  their  distinct  sijinitications.      It  is  plain  thei 
that  here  were  two  distinct  complex  ideas  of  mixi 
modes  with  names  to  ihem,  two  distinct  species  of 
lions  essentially  different;  I  ask  wherein  consisted 
essences  of  these  two  distinct  species  of  actions  ?  Ai 
it  is    plain  it  consisted  in  a  precise   combination    of 
simple  ideas,  different  in  one  from  the  other.     I  ask. 
Whether  the  complex  idea  in  Adam's  mind,  which  he 
called  kinneah,  were  adequate  or  no  ?    And  it  is  plain 
it  was ;    for   it  being  a  combination   of  simple   ideas, 
which  he,  without  any  regard  to  any  archetype,  without 
respect  to  any  thing  as  a  pattern,   voluntarily  put 
gethcr,    abstracted  and  gave  the  name  kinneah  to, 
express  in  short  to  others,  by  that  one  sound,   all 
simple    ideas  contained  and    united    in   that  complex 
one  ;  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  it  was  an  adequate 
idea.     His  own  choice  having  made  that  comhination, 
it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it  should,  and  so  could  not 
but  be  perfect,    could  not  be  adequate,    it   being  re- 
ferred to  no  other  archetype  which  it  was  supposed  to 
represent. 

V  45.  These  words,  kinneah  and  nioupb,  by  de- 
grees grew  into  common  use ;  and  then  the  case  wa« 
somewhat  altered.  Adam's  children  had  the  same  fa- 
culties, and  thereby  the  same  power  that  he  had  to 
make  what  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  they  pleased 
in  their  own  minds;  to  abstract  itiem,  and  make  what 
sounds  they  pleased  the  signs  of  them :  but  the  use  of 
names  being  tu  make  our  ideas  within  us  known  to 
others,  that  cannot  be  done,  but  wiien  the  same  sign 
stands  for  the  same  idea  in  two  who  would  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  and  discourse  together.  Those 
therefore  of  Adams  children,  that  found  tliese  two 
words,  kiimeah  and  uiouph,  in  familiar  use,  could  not 
tite-thcM-  for  JnaigMiiMnt  aooiMte;   feut  m 
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fonclode,  they  stood  for  something,  for  certun  idea% 
abstract  ideas,  tliey  being  general  names,  which  abstract 
ideas  were  the  essences  of  the  species  distinguished  by 
tiiose  numes.  If  tiicrefore  they  would  use  these  words, 
as  unmcB  of  species  already  established  and  agreed  on, 
they  were  obliged  to  cooforni  the  ideas  in  their  i 
signified  by  the»e  names,  to  the  ideas  that  they 
for  in  other  men's  minds,  as  to  their  pattema 
Wchetypes;  and  then  indeed  Uieir  ideas  of  these 
piex  modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  veiy 
apt  (especially  those  that  consisted  of  combinadoni  of 
many  simple  ideas)  not  to  be  exactly  conJurraable  to 
the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds,  using  the  same  aaines; 
tliough  fur  tliis  there  be  usnolly  a  remedy  at  hand, 
which  is  lo  ask  the  meaning  of  any  word  we  under- 
stand not,  of  liim  tliat  uses  it :  it  being  as  impossible 
to  know  certainly  ^vhat  the  words  jealou.tv  and  adal< 
tery  (which  I  think  answer  riK^  and  vyiKl)  stand  for  ia 
•nottier  man's  mind,  with  whom  1  would  discourae 
about  them,  as  it  was  impossible,  in  the  beginning  of 
language,  to  know  what  kineah  and  niouph  stood  for 
in  another  man's  mind,  without  explication,  they  be- 
ing voluntary  signs  in  every  one. 
tfnutiMof  §■  ■*6".  Let  us  now  also  consider,  after  ihB 

■lAstancM  in     same   manner,   the  names  of  subiitances  in 
zjhab.  their    ^rst    application.     One    of  Adam'f 

children,  roving  in  the  mountains,  lights 
on  a  glittering  substance  which  pleases  his  eye;  boDie 
be  carries  it  10  Adam,  who,  npon  consideration  of  il< 
finds  it  TO  b«  hard,  to  have  a  bright  yellow  coiour, 
and  an  exceeding  great  weight.  These,  perhapf^  at  first, 
are  all  the  qualities  he  takes  notice  of  in  it;  and  ak- 
stracting  this  complex  idea,  consisting  of  a  luibstanrt 
having  that  peculiar  bright  yello\rne.is,  and  a  weiglit 
very  great  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  he  gives  it  Ilia 
name  znhab.  to  denomincite  and  mark  all  sabstanrts 
that  have  these  sensible  qualities  in  Ihcm.  Iliscn- 
dent  now  tliat,  in  this  case,  Adam  acts  quite  differendf 
from  what  he  did  before  tn  tbrming  thow  ideas 
imxed  modes,   to  which  he  gave  the  luoieft  kmi>cai> 
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anii  nioupb.     For  there  he  puts  ideas  together,    oiily 
by  his  own  imagiDttion,  not  tnken  from  the  existence 
of  auy  tiling ;  and  (u  them  be  gave  names  to  dcnomi-* 
uate  all  ihiugs  that  should  iiappen  to  agree  to  those  hit 
aLtsiracl  ideas,  nithout  coiisidtrjng   wbetiier    any   such 
tiling  did  exist  or  no ;    the  standard  there  was  of  hil 
onn  maiitiig.     But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of  this  m 
substancv,   he  takt.  the  quite  contrary  course;  here 
Itas  a  standard    made  by  nature  ;  and  therefore  beii 
to  represent  dmt  to  ]iin)selt',  by  the  idea  he  has  of  ii 
even  wl:en  it  is  absent,  he  puts  in  do  simple  idea  tnl 
his  complex  one,  but  what  he  has  the  perception 
from  the  thing  itself.      He  takes  care  that  iiis  idea 
coiifonnable  to  this  archetype,  and  intends  the  namff* 
should  stand  for  an  idea  so  cuniormable. 

^-  47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated  zabab 
by  Adara,  being  quite  different  from  any  he  liad  seen 
before,  no-body,  1  think,  will  deny  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  and  to  have  its  pecuhar  essence ;  and  that  iha 
name  zahab  is  the  mark  of  the  species,  and  a  name  be- 
longing to  all  things  partaking  in  that  essence.  Bui' 
here  it  is  plain,  the  e^ence,  Adam  made  the  nai 
zahab  stand  for,  was  nothing  but  a  body  hard,  shininj^^ 
yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  inquisitive  mind  of 
man,  not  content  with  the  knowledge  of  these,  as  I 
may  say,  superficial  quahties,  puts  Adam  on  farther 
examination  of  this  matter.  He  therefore  knocks  and 
beats  it  with  Hints,  to  see  what  was  discoverable  in  the 
inside :  He  tinds  it  yield  to  blows,  but  not  easily  sepa- 
rate into  pieces:  he  finds  it  will  bend  without  break- 
ing. Is  not  now  duciilily  to  be  added  to  bis  former 
idea,  and  made  part  ol  tlic  essence  of  tlie  species  tlmt 
name  zabab  stands  for  ?  l-~!irther  trials  discover  fusibi- 
lity and  fixedness.  Are  not  they  also,  by  the  same  rea- 
son that  any  of  tlie  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the 
complex  idea  si^nibed  by  the  name  zahab  ?  if  not,  what 
reason  wHi  there  be  shown  more  for  the  one  than  the 
other  ?  If  these  must,  then  all  tlie  other  propertiet, 
which  any  further  trials  shall  discover  in  tbis  matter, 
ought  by  the  same  reason  to  make  a  part  of  the  ingre< 
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dients  of  the  complex  idea,  .  which  the  name  zahab 
stands  for,  and  so  be  the  essence  of  the  species  marked 
by  that  name.  Which  properties,  because  they  are 
endless,  it  is  plain,  that  the  idea  made  after  this  fashion 
by  this  arciietype,  will  be  always  inadequate. 

Their  ideas  ^'  "^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^'^'  ^^  would  also  fol- 

iniperfect,  low,  that  the  names  of  substances  would  not 
and  therefore  only  have  (as  in  truth  tliey  have)  but  Mould 
Tarious.  also  be  supposed  to  have,  different  significa- 

tions^ as  used  by  different  men,  which  would  very  much 
cumber  the  use  of  language.  For  if  every  distinct 
quality,  that  were  discovered  in  any  matter  by  any  one, 
were  supposed  to  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  com- 
plex idea,  signified  by  the  common  name  given  it,  it 
must  follow,  that  men  must  suppose  the  same  word 
to  signify  different  things  in  difterent  men ;  since  they 
cannot  doubt  but  different  men  may  have  discovered 
several  qualities  in  substances  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, which  others  know  nothing  of 
Therefore  to  V  '^^'  '^^  avoid  this,  therefore,  they 
fix  their  spe.  have  Supposed  a  real  essence  belonging  to 
cies,  a  real       every  species,  from  m  hich  these  properties 

iupTo^d*  *^'  ^^^^''  ^^^  would  have  their  name  of 
*  the  species  stand  for  that,  liut  tliey  not 
having  any  idea  of  that  real  essence  in  substances^ 
and  their  words  sijrnifying  nothing  but  tlie  ideas  they 
have ;  that  which  is  done  by  this  attempt,  is  only  to 
put  the  name  or  sound  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
thing  having  that  real  essence,  without  knowing  what 
the  real  essence  is:  and  this  is  that  which  men  ila 
when  thev  speak  of  species  of  things,  as  supposing 
them  made  by  nature,  and  distinguished  by  real  es- 
sences^ 
«., .  .  ^.  50.  For  let  us  consider,  when  wc  af- 

whichsup-        ^    >        ,  11        1  .  •    i«       J        •  I 

position  is  of    hrm,   tliot  all  gold  IS  nxed,   cither  it  means 
no  use.  that    fixedness  is  a  part  of  the  definition. 

part  of  the  nominal  essence  tlie  wurd 
gold  stands  for;  and  so  this  affirmation,  all  gold  i> 
fixed,  contains  nothing  but  the  signification  of  the 
term  gold.      Or    else   it  means,  that  fixedness,   wi 

being 
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^g  a.  part  of  the  definition  <^  the  gold,  is  fp  prd 
irty  of  that  aubstiince  itself:  in  which  case,' 
plain,  that  the  word  gold  stands  in  Uie  place  of'i 
substance,  having  the  real  essence  of  a  species 
thiijfis  miidc  by  nature.  In  which  way  of  substittO*^ 
tion  it  has  so  confused  and  uncertain  a  signification, 
that  tlwugh  this  proposition,  gold  is  6xed,  be  in  tliat 
sense  an  affirmation  of  sometiiing  real,  yet  it  is  a  truth 
will  always  fail  us  in  its  particular  application,  and  so 
is  of  no  real  use  nor  certainty.  For  let  it  be  ever 
so  trye,  tiiat  all  gold,  i.  e.  all  that  lias  the  real  es- 
sence of  gold,  is  fixed,  what  serves  tUis  for,  whilst 
we  know  not  in  this  sense  what  is  or  is  not  gold  ? 
For  if  we  know  not  the  real  essence  of  guld.  it  is 
impossiljle  we  should  knoip  what  parcel  of  matter  baa 
that  essence,  and  so  whether  it  be  true  gold  or  no. 

^.51.  To  conclude:  what  liberty  Adam 
had  at  first  to  make  any  complex  ideas  of  Conclusion, 
mixed  tuodes,  by  no  other  patterns  but  his 
own  thoughts,  the  same  have  all  men  ever  since  had. 
And  the  same  nece^ssity  of  conforming  his  ideas  of 
substances  to  things  without  him,  as  to  archetypes 
made  by  nature,  that  Adam  was  under,  if  he  would 
not  wilfully  impose  upon  himself;  the  same  are  all 
men  ever  since  under  too.  The  same  libertj-  also  tliat 
Adam  had  of  affixing  any  new  name  to  any  idea,  liie 
same  has  any  one  still  (especially  the  beginners  of  lan- 
guages, if  we  can  imagine  any  such),  but  only  with  lliis 
difi'erence,  that  in  places  where  men  in  society  have 
already  established  a  language  amongst  them,  the  signi- 
fications of  words  arc  very  warily  and  sparingly  to  be 
altered :  because  men  being  furnished  already  with 
names  for  their  ideas,  and  common  use  having  appro- 
priated known  names  to  certain  ideas,  an  affected  mis- 
application of  them  cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous. 
He  that  hath  new  notions,  will,  perhaps,  venture 
sometimes  on  the  coining  of  new  terms  to  express 
them ;  but  men  think  it  a  boldness,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  common  use  will  ever  make  them  pass  for 
current.  But  in  communication  with  others,  it  is  ne- 
cessary 


^10  IfymtitfSUhmeei,  Book  9.^ 

jf^AfiSifmfy  thM ipecoflliriii fbe i^teu ire  omfce the ndgu- 

VOTOT  of  any  language  ^t^wl  fw  to  th^  ^Qonra  proper 
f igoificationa  (which  I  have  »p4atQe4  at  lat|^  already) 
or  elte  to  make  koovn  tliat  new  signifieatiQii  we  ap- 
ply the«i  to. 
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